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Thb  following  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  constitute  the  first  portion 
of  the  Biennial  Course  which  the  lamented  Author  was  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  during  the  period  of  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Lec^ 
tores  on  Logic,  which  were  delivered  in  the  alternate  years,  will 
follow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  for  publication. 

In  giving  these  Lectures  to  the  world,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  Author 
and  to  his  readers,  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
state  of  completeness  which  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Author  himself.  As  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics, — whether  that  term  be  taken  in  its  wider  or  its  stricter 
sense,  —  they  are  confessedly  imperfect.  The  Author  himself,  adopting 
the  Kantian  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  those  of  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  and  Conation,  considers  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  as  compre- 
hending, in  relation  to  each  of  these,  the  three  great  subdivisions  of 
Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Phenomena  of  Mind;  Nomology, 
or  the  Science  of  its  Laws ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Results 
and  Liferences.^  The  term  Metaphyncs,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is 
synonymous  with  the  last  of  these  subdivisions;  while,  in  its  widest 
flense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  first  also,— the  second 


1  See  below,  Leotare  ylL,  p.  86  el  m^. 
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being,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  scientific  accuracy,  usually  dis- 
tributed among  other  departments  of  Philosophy.  The  following 
Lectures  cannot  be  considered  as  embracing  the  whole  province  of 
Metaphysics  in  either  of  the  above  senses.  Among  the  Fhaenomena 
of  Mind,  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  discussed  fully  and  satisfactorily ; 
those  of  Feeling  are  treated  with  less  detail ;  those  of  Conation  receive 
scarcely  any  special  consideration ;  while  the  questions  of  Ontology,  or 
Metaphysics  proper,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  The  omission 
of  any  special  discussion  of  this  last  branch  may  perhaps  be  justified 
by  its  abstruse  character,  and  unsuitableness  for  a  course  of  elementary 
instruction ;  but  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  both  on  account  of  the 
general  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study  by  the  entire  school  of  Scottish 
philosophers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  which 
the  Author  possessed  for  supplying  this  acknowledged  deficiency.  A 
treatise  on  Ontology  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  embodying 
the  final  results  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  would  have 
been  a  boon  to  the  philosophical  v^rld  such  as  probably  no  writer 
now  living  is  capable  of  conferring. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  written  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  character,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Author's  powers,  and  as  a  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  July,  1836.  Li  the  interval  between  his  appointment 
and  the  commencement  of  the  College  Session  (November  of  tlie 
same  year),  the  Author  was  assiduously  occupied  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  principal  part  of 
those  duties  consisted,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  University,  in 
the  delivery  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
diair.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  the 
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oouTse  of  Lectorea  on  Philosophj,  which,  while  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  auditors,  who 
were  ordinarily  composed  of  comparatively  young  students,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  university  curriculum.  The  Author  of  the  articles 
on  Oousin*8  Philosophy^  on  Perception^  and  on  Logicf  had  already 
given  ample  proof  of  those  speculative  accomplishments,  and  that 
profound  philosophical  learning,  which,  in  Britain  at  least,  were  con- 
joined in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  man  of  his  time.  But  those 
very  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  speculative 
thinkers,  joined  to  his  love  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lof^y 
ideal  of  philosophical  composition,  served  but  to  make  him  the  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  requirements  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  combining  elementary  instruction  in  Philosophy 
with  the  adequate  discussion  of  its  topics.  Hence,  although  even  at 
this  period  his  methodized  stores  of  learning  were  ample  and  pertinent, 
the  opening  of  the  CoUege  Session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  unsatbfied  with  even  the  small  portion  of  matter  which  he  liad 
been  able  to  commit  to  writing.  His  first  Course  of  Lectures  (Meta- 
physical) thus  fell  to  be  written  during  the  currency  of  the  Session 
(1836-7).  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  three  Lectures 
each  week ;  and  each  Lecture  was  usually  written  on  the  day,  or,  more 
properly,  on  the  evening  and  night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The  Course 
of  Metaphysics,  as  it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  is  the  result  of  this 
nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sustained  for  a  period  of  five  months. 
These  Lectures  were  thus  designed  solely  for  a  temporary  purpose'— 
the  use  of  the  Author's  own  classes;  they  were,  moreover,  alwavs 
regarded  by  the  Author  himself  as  defective  as  a  complete  Course  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  they  never  were  revised  by  him  with  any  view  to 
publication,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  various  portions  of  them  which  had  not  been  incorporated  in 

1  fifinterfA  lUvino,  1829.  8  Jbid.^  1890.  8  Ibid.,  1838. 
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his  Other  wridngs,  in  the  promised  Supplementary  Dissertations  to 
Reid's  Works^  —  a  design  which  his  fidling  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  complete. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic  were  not  composed  until  the  following  Session 
(1837-8).  This  Course  was  also,  in  great  part,  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  Session. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  repetition,  in  some  places, 
of  portions  of  the  Author's  previously  published  writings,  and  for  the 
numerous  and  extensive  quotations  from  other  writers,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  present  CJourse.  Most  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  by  references  furnished  by  the  Author  himself,  either  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  Lectures,  or  in  his  Common  Place  Book. 
These  quotations,  while  they  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  originality 
of  the  work,  can,  however,  hardly  be  considered  as  lessening  its  value. 
Many  of  the  authors  quoted  are  but  little  known  in  this  countiy ;  and 
the  extracts  from  their  writings  will,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  have 
all  the  novelty  of  original  remarks.  They  also  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  Author's  singular  power  of  appreciating  and  making  use 
of  every  available  hint  scattered  through  those  obscurer  regions  of 
thought,  through  which  his  extensive  reading  conducted  him.  No 
part  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  more  completely  verifies  the 
remark  of  his  American  critic,  Mr.  Tyler:  "There  seems  to  be  not 
even  a  random  thought  of  any  value,  which  has  been  dropped  along 
any,  even  obscure,  path  of  mental  activity,  in  any  age  or  country,  that 
his  diligence  has  not  recovered,  his  sagacity  appreciated,  and  his  judg- 
ment husbanded  in  the  stores  of  his  knowledge."*  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  thought  which  the  Author  selects  and  makes  his  own, 
acquires  its  value  and  significance  in  the  very  pi-ocess  of  selection; 


1  Prineeton  Review^  October,  1856.     This      of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  m  the  Futw, 
article  has  since  been  republished  with  the     Philadelphia,  1S58. 
Author's  namC)  in  his  Essay  on  the  Progress 
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and  the  contribation  is  more  enriched  than  the  adopter;  for  what,  in 
another,  is  but  a  passing  reflection,  seen  in  a  faint  light,  isolated  and 
fruitless,  oflen  rises,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  rank 
of  a  greaty  permanent,  and  luminous  principle,  receives  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  order  of  truths  to  which  it  belongs,  and  proves,  in  many 
instances,  a  centre  of  radiation  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  may  also  appear  to  some  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  composition  and 
its  publication.  Other  writings,  particularly  the  Dissertations  appended 
to  Reid's  Works,^  and  part  of  the  new  matter  in  the  Discussions,  though 
earlier  in  point  of  publication,  contain  later  and  more  mature  phases 
of  the  Author's  thought,  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages.  Much  that  would  have  been  new  to  English  readers 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Author  himself,  become  well  known ;  and  the  familiar 
expositions  designed  for  the  oral  instruction  of  beginners  in  philos- 
ophy, have  been  eclipsed  by  those  profounder  reflections  which  have 
been  published  for  the  deliberate  study  of  the  philosophical  world  at 
large. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  before  us 
will  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  Author*s  philosophical 
genius  and  learning.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  qualified  to 
become  more  popular  than  any  of  his  other  publications.  The  very 
necessity  which  the  Author  was  under,  of  adapting  his  observations, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  his  hearei's,  has  also 
fitted  them  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  a  wide  circle  of 
general  readers,  who  would  have  less  relish  for  the  severer  style  in 
which  some  of  his  later  thoughts  are  conveyed.    The  present  Lectures, 

1  The  foot-neus  to  Held  were,  for  the  most  part,  written  nearly  contemporaneously  with 
tlie  present  Lectores. 
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if  in  depth  and  exactness  of  thought  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
equal  to  the  DUsertaJtiont  on  Reid,  or  to  some  portions  of  the  Diseus-: 
sions,  possess  attractions  of  their  own,  which  will  probablj  reoonunend 
them  to  a  more  numerous  class  of  admirers;  while  thej  retain,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  ample  learning  and  philosophical  acumen  which  are 
identified  with  the  Author's  previous  reputation. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  their  intrinsic  value,  these 
Lectures  possess  a  high  academical  and  historical  interest.  For  twenty 
years,  —  from  1836  to  1856,  —  the  Courses  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
were  the  means  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sought  to  disci- 
pline and  imbue  with  his  philosophical  opinions,  the  numerous  youth 
who  gathered  from  Scotland  and  other  countries  to  his  class-room; 
and  while,  by  these  prelections,  the  Author  supplemented,  developed, 
and  moulded  the  National  Philosophy,  —  leaving  thereon  the  inefface- 
able impress  of  his  genius  and  learning,  —  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means,  exercised  over  the  intellects  and  feelings  of  his 
pupils  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  intensity,  and  elevation,  was 
certainly  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  philosophical  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  there  are  not  a  few  who,  having  lived  for  a  season 
under  the  constraining  power  of  his  intellect,  and  been  led  to  reflect 
on  those  great  questions  regarding  the  character,  origin,  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  which  his  teachings  stirred  and  quickened,  bear 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  and  revered  Instructor  inseparably  blended 
with  what  is  highest  in  their  present  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in 
their  practical  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  Editors,  in  offering  these  Lectures  to  the  public,  are,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  express  their  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  illustrious  name  which  they  bear.  Li  the  discharge  of  their 
own  duties  as  annotators,  the  Editors  have  thought  it  due  to  the  fame 
of  the  Author,  to  leave  his  opinions  to  be  judged  entirely  by  their  own 
merits,  without  the  accompaniment  of  criticisms,  concurrent  or  dis- 
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sentient  For  tlie  same  reason,  they  have  abstained  from  noticing 
snch  criticisms  as  have  appeared  on  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
have  abreadj  been  published  in  other  forms.  Their  own  annotations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  occasional  explanations  and  verifi- 
cations of  the  numerous  references  and  allusions  scattered  through  the 
text    The  notes  fall,  as  will  be  observed,  into  three  dasses: 

L  Original;  notes  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Lectures.  These  -appear  without  anj  distinctive  mark.  Mere  Jottings 
or  Memoranda  bj  the  Author,  made  on  the  manuscript,  are  generallj 
marked  as  such.  To  these  are  also  added  a  few  Oral  Interpolations 
of  the  Author,  made  in  the  course  of  reading  the  Lectures,  which 
have  been  recovered  from  the  note-books  of  students. 

II.  Supplied;  notes  extracted  or  compiled  by  the  Editors  from  the 
Author's  Common  Place  Book  and  fragmentary  papers.  These  are 
enclosed  in  square  brackets,  and  are  without  signature. 

m.  Editorial;  notes  added  by  the  Editors.  These  always  bear 
the  signature  '^Ed."  When  added  as  supplementary  to  the  original 
or  supplied  notes,  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
besides  having  the  usual  signature. 

The  Editors  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  and  examine  the  notes 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  with  much  care;  and  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  authorities  referred  to,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  The  Editors  trust  that  the  Original  and  Supplied  Notes 
.may  prove  of  service  to  students  of  Philosophy,  as  indications  of  sources 
of  philosophical  opmions,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  but  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  tliis  country. 

The  Appendix  embraces  a  few  papers,  chiefiy  fragmentary,  which 
appeared  to  the  Editors  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  Several  of 
these  are  fragments  of  discussions  which  the  Author  had  written  with 
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a  yiew  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  editorship  of 
whose  works  he  was  engaged  at  the  period  of  his  death.  Thej  thus 
possess  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  latest  of  his 
compositions.  To  these  philosophical  fragments  have  been  added  a 
few  papers  on  physiological  subjects.  These  consist  of  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  oHnmunications  made  by 
him  to  various  medical  publications.  Apart  from  the  value  of  their 
results,  these  physiological  investigations  serve  to  exhibit,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  foreign  to  the  class  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  Author  was  ordinarily  occupied,  that  habit  of  careful,  accurate^ 
and  unsparing  reseaxch,  by  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  emi- 
nently characterized. 
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LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICS. 


LECTURE    I. 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS  ABSOLUTE  UTILITY. 

(a.)    bttbjectivb. 

Gbntlemsit  —  In  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  instruction 

in  any  department  of  knowledge,  it  is  usual,  be* 

PniLOfloPHT:  fore  entering  on  the  regular  consideration  of  the 

its  benefits  and  Dlea-  ^  •      ^    ^  i  n  ^x^ 

^^jj^  *^       subject,  to  premise  a  general  survey  of  the  more 

important  advantages  which  it  affords,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  animating  the  student  to  a  higher  assiduity,  by 
holding  up  to  him,  in  prospect,  some  at  least  of  those  benefits  and 
pleasures  which  he  may  promise  to  himself  in  reward  of  his  ex- 
ertions. 
And  if  such  a  preparation  be  found  expedient  for  other  branches 
of  study,  it  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  requisite  in  Phil- 
The  exhibition  of  osophy,  —  Philosophy  Proper,  —  the  Science  of 
nq^to.  ^  ***^  ^  Mind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  are  not,  in  themselves,  direct,  palpable,  obtru- 
sive :  they  are,  therefore,  of  their  own  nature,  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  overlooked  or  disparaged  by  the  world  at  lai-ge;  because  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  value  requires  in  the  judge  more  than 
a  vulgar  complement  of  information  and  intelligence.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  many  are  not  simply  by  negative  incompetence 
disqualified  for  an  opinion ;  they  are,  moreover,  by  positive  error, 
at  once  rendered  incapable  of  judging  right ;  and  yet,  by  ])ositive 
error,  encouraged  to  a  decision.  For  there  are  at  present  afloat, 
and  in  very  general  acceptation,  certain  superficial  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  end  and  objects  of  education,  which  render  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different 
branches,  not  merely  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth ;  the 
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studies  which,  in  reality,  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a  mean  of  intel- 
lectual development,  being  those  which,  on  the  vulgar  standard  of 
utility,  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  while  those  which,  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  multitude,  are  emphatically,  —  distinc- 
tively, denominated  the  Useful,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  relation 
to  the  great  ends  of  liberal  education,  possess  the  least,  and  least 
general,  utility. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it  behooves 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  its  value  as 
utility  of  a  branch      viewed  simply  in  itself;  and,  in  the  second,  its 
of  knowledge  of  two      yalue  as  viewed  in  relation  to  other  branches, 
lute  and  Beiative.  Considered  in  itself,  a  science  is  valuable  in  pro- 

\JpJl  portion  as  its  cultivation  is  immediately  condu- 

j^  ^jJ"^^    dve  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  cultivator.     This  may  be 
^^^^  called  its  Absolute  utility.    In  relation  to  others,  a  science  jsjyalu- 

.  ^^blein  proportion  as  its  study  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
^jVy^    other  branches  of  knowledge.     This  may  be  called   its  Relative 
i^j^  utility.    In  this  latter  point  of  view,  that  is  as  relatively  useful, 

)^  I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  value  of  Philosophy, — I  cannot 

attempt  to  show  how  it  supplies  either  the  materials  or  the  rules 
to  all  the  sciences ;  and  how,  in  particular,  its  study  is  of  impoi^ 
tance  to  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Theolo- 
gian.    All  this  I  must  for  the  present  pass  by. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  absolutely,  or  in 
itself^  the  philosophy  of  mind  comprises  two  sev- 
Abedate  utttity  of      ^^  Utilities,  according  as  it,  1%  Cultivates  the 
Wet^di^iZuY^^      ™^^  ^^  knowing  subject,  by  caUing  its  faculties 
-  into  exercise ;  and,  2**,  Furnishes  the  mind  with 

a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects  of  knowledge.  The 
former  of  these  constitutes  its  Subjective,  the  latter  its  Objective 
utility.  These  utilities  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  even  stand 
to  each  other  in  any  necessary  proportion.  As  the  special  consid- 
eration of  both  is  more  than  I  can  compass  in  the  present  Lecture, 
I  am  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  one  alone ;  and  as  the  subject- 
ive utility  is  that  which  has  usually  been  overlooked,  though  not 
assuredly  of  the  two  the  less  important,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
exposition  affords  in  part  the  rationale  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  at  present  only  attempt  an  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
regarded  as  the  study  which,  of  all  others,  best  cultivates  the  mind 
or  subject  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  to  its  higher  faculties  the 
occasions  of  their  most  vigorous,  and  therefore  their  most  improving, 
exercise. 
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There  are  few,  I  believe,  disposed  to  qnestion  the  specnlative  dig- 
Pnwtfefti  ntuitj  of      i^i^y  of  mental  sdence ;  but  its  practical  utility 
FhUoeopby.  is  not  unfrequently  denied.   To  what,  it  is  asked, 

is  the  science  of  mind  conducive?    What  are  its  uses? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  importance  of  a  study 
is  sufficiently  established  when  its  dignity  is  admitted ;  for,  holding 
that  knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  its  value,  that 
every  science  should  be  able  to  show  what  are  the  advantages  which 
it  promises  to  confer  upon  its  student.  I,  therefore,  profess  myself 
a  utilitarian ;  and  it  is  only  on  tlie  special  gi-ound  of  its  utility 
that  I  would  claim  for  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what  I  regard  as 
its  peculiar  and  preeminent  importance.  But 
what  is  a  utilitarian  ?  Simply  one  who  prefers 
the  Useful  to  the  Useless  —  and  who  does  not?  But  what  is  the 
useful  ?  That  which  is  prized,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  con- 
ducive to  the  acquisition  of  something  else,  —  the  useful  is,  in  short, 
only  another  word  for  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  for  every  mean  is 
useful,  and  tvhatever  is  useful  is  a  mean.  Now  the  value  of  a  mean 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  v^lue  of  its  end;  and  the  useful 
being  a  mean,  it  follows,  that,  of  two  utilities,  the  one  which  con- 
duces  to  the  more  valuable  end  will  be  itself  the  more  valuable 
utility. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
useful  is  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  that,  ccBteris  paribics,  a 
mean  towards  a  higher  end  constitutes  a  higher  utility  than  a  mean 
towards  a  lower.  The  only  dispute  that  has  arisen,  or  can  pos* 
sibly  arise,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  means  (supposing  always  their 
relative  efficiency),  is  founded  on  the  various  views  that  may  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  comparative  impor* 
tance  of  ends. 

Now  the  various  opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  com-' 
parative  utility  of  human  scienceil  and  studies, 
have  all  arisen  from  two  errors.^ 

The  first  of  these  consists  in  viewi^ig  man,  not 
as  an  end  unto  himself ^^  but  merely  as  a  mean  or- 
ganized for  the  sake  of  something  out  of  hbnself; 
and,  under  this  partial  view  of  human  destination,  those  branches  of 
knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name  oiusefui,  which  tend  to  qual- 
ify a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument. 


Two  errow  in  the 
yoynlar  ftstimft^^  of 
the  cqipiMrative  ntfll- 
ty  of  hniaan  tciencS. 


1  With  the  following  obeervations  may  be 
compared  the  aathor's  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  \itbenl  and  a  pnfesnonal 


education,  In  his  article  on  the  study  of  math* 
ematlcs,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixil.,  p.  409, 
reprinted  in  iiis  DiseussioTU,  p.  263.— £d. 
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The  second,  and  the  more  dangeroos  of  these  errors,  consists  in 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties  as  subordinate  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  instead  of  regarding  the  possession  of 
knowledge  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  our  faculti^ ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  those  sciences  which  afford  a  greater 
number  of  more  certain  facts,  have  been  deemed  superior  in  utility 
to  those  which  bestow  a  higher  cultivation  on  the  higher  Acuities 
of  the  mind. 

[    As  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  the  fallacy  is  so  palpable,  that  we 
may  well  wonder  at  its  prevalence.    It  is  mani* 
Iftn,  in  fiBll  mtfl      fest,  indeed,  that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mean 
for  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  an  end  unto  him- 
self, for  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  peifection, 

(that,  as  a  creature,  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  hb  Creator. 
Though  therefore  man,  by  relation  to  God,  be  but  a  mean,  for  that 
very  reason,  in  relation  to  ail  else  is  he  an  end.  Wherefore,  now 
speaking  of  him  exclusively  in  his  natural  capacity  and  temporal 
relations,  I  say  it  is  manifest  that  man  b  by  nature  necessarily  an 
end  to  himself — that  his  perfection  and  happiness  constitute  the 
goal  of  his  activity,  to  which  he  tends,  and  ought  to  tend,  when 
not  diverted  fix)m  this,  his  general  and  native  destination,  by  pecu- 
liar and  accidental  circumstances.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that, 
under  the  condition  of  society,  individual  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  actually  so  diverted.  To  live,  the 
individual  must  have  the  means  of  living;  and  these  means,  (unless 
be  already  possess  them,)  he  must  procure, — he  must  purchase. 
But  purchase  with  what  ?  With  his  services,  i.  e.  —  he  must  reduce 
himself  to  an  instrument, — an  instrument  of  utility  to  others,  and 
the  services  of  this  instrument  he  must  barter  for  those  means  of 
subsistence  of  which  he  is  in  want.    In  other  words,  he  must  exer- 

I  cise  some  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

J  Thiis,  in  the  actualities  of  social  life,  each  man,  instead  of  being 
solely  an  end 'to  himself,  —  instead  of  being  able  to  make  everj'thing 
subordinate  to  that  full  and  harmonious  development  of  his  indi\'i- 
dual  Acuities,  in  wliich  his  fWll  perfection  and  his  true  happiness 
consist,  —  is,  in  general,  compelled  to  degrade  himself  into  the  mean 
or  instrument  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  exteinal 
to  himself^  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Now  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  end,  and  the  perfection  of 
man  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  are  not  only  not 

a^^^u^uJ^^      **^®  ^^^'  *^®^  *^^  "^  i-eality,  generally  opi>osed. 

And  as  these  two  pei-fcctions  are  difierent,  so  the 

training  requisite  for  their  acquisition  is  not  identical,  and  has,  ac- 
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eordingly,  been  distingaished  by  different  names.  The  one  is  styled  j 
Libera],  the  other  Professional  education, — the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge onltivated  for  these  purposes  being  called  respectively  liberal  and 
professional,  or  liberal  and  lucrative,  sciences.  By  the  Germans,  the 
latter  are  usually  distinguished  as  the  BrodtoiBaenschaften^  which 
we  may  translate,  The  Bread  and  Butter  Sciences}  A  few  of  the 
professions,  indeed,  as  requiring  a  higher  development  of  the  higher 
faculties  and  involving,  therefore,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  liberal 
education,  have  obtained  the  name  of  liberal  professions.  We 
must,  however,  recollect  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  and  a  very 
partial  exception.  But  though  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties  be  the  high  and  natural  destination  of  all,  ^ 
while  the  cultivation  of  any  professional  dexterity  is  only  a  contin- 
gency, though  a  contingency  incumbent  upon  most,  it  has,  however, 
happened  that  the  paramount  and  universal  end  of  man, — of  man 
absolutely,-*- has  been  often  ignorantly  lost  sight  o^  and  the  term 
useful  appropriated  exclusively  to  those  acquirements  which  have  a 
value  only  to  man  considered  in  his  relative,  lower,  and  accidental 
character  of  an  instrument.  But,  because  some  have  thus  been  led 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  useful  to  those  studies  and  objects 
of  knowledge,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inferior  end,  it  assuredly 

does  not  follow  that  those  conducive  to  the 
the  te^^^!^""  *^      higher  have  not  a  far  preferable  title  to  the  name 

thus  curiously  denied  to  them.      Even  admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  of  no  immediate  advan- 
tage in  preparing  the  student  for  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  in  ; 
the  mechanism  of  society,  its  utility  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  | 
called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  man  '^liveth  by  bread  ' 
alone,''  and  has  no  higher  destination  than  that  of  the  calling  by 
which  he  earns  his  subsistence. 
The  second  error  to  which  I  have  adverted,  reverses  the  relative  j  y^    6w>C 

subordination  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual 
Knowledge  and  in-      ^gy^fon.  ^  In, refutation  of  this,  I  shall  attempt 

tellectual  calUvation.  ■.   ^      ■■■      ,    — "  ^     ■■; ; ;-    ^  ,  "..       "    ri-r*^ 

briefly  to  show,  firstly^  that  knowlediye  apd  in- 
tellectuid  cultivation  are  not  identical;  secondly,  that  knowledge 
is  itself  principally  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  cultivation ; 
and,  lastly^  that  mtellectual  cultivation  is  more  directly  and  cffcc- 
tgally  accomplished  by  the  study  of  mind  than  by  any  other  of  our 
rational^ursuits.  ' 

But  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  may  premise  what  I  mean  by 
knowledge,  and  what  by  intellectual  cultivation.  By  knowledge  is 
understood  the  mere  possession  of  truths ;  by  intellectual^  cultiva- 

1  ScheUiog,  Yvrlesungen  Vibtr  dU  Method*  dts  Aeadtmitdkm  Studium,  p.  67.  —  Eo. 
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tion,  or  intellectnal  development,  the  powder,  acquired   through 
else  by  the  higher  laculties,  of  a  more  vanedp 


exercise  by  the  higher  laculties,  of  a  more  vaned,  vigorous  ftrifl  fifb* 
tractetl  activity. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  requisite,  I  conceive,  to  say 
but  little  to  show  that  knowledge  and  intelleo- 

Not  identical.  ,     ,        ,  ,  , 

tual  development  are  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  these  two 
qualities  are  acquired.  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers, 
and  consequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  developed,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously 
developed  will  be  the  power. 

But  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge, — in  other  words,  a  certain 
amount  of  possessed  truths, —-does  not  suppose,  as  its  condition,  a 
corresponding  sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truth  requires 
much,  another  tiiith  requires  little,  effort  in  acquisition ;  and,  while 
the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learning  of  that  truth 
elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 

But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  truths,  and  the  devel- 
bpinent  of  tTiemmcTTn  which  they  are  deposited, 
l«  vmtt  OP  aenta)  are  not  identical^  I  proceeS,  in  the  second  place, 
end?  *  •«P«''o  to  show  tliat^  considered  as  ends,  and  m  relation 
to  each  other,  the  knowleclge  of  trutCs  is  not  su- 
preme, but  subordinate  to  the  c'iirtTva'tr5irQTtre  knowing  mind.  The 
question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  philosophy.  For,  according  to  the  solution  at  which  we  ar- 
rive, must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  to  certain  great 
departments  of  study ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  char- 
acter of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must 
adopt. 

But,  however  curious  and  important,  this  question  has  never,  in 

so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  regularly  discussed. 

Popular  solution  of       j^      ^^^^  jg  g^jjj  ^^^^  remarkable,  the  erroneous 

thlB  question.  ,  .         ,         ,  „ 

alternative  has  been  very  generally  assumed  as 
true.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  sciences  of  far  infe- 
rior, have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of  far  superior,  utility ;  while 
education  has  been  systematically  distorted, — though  truth  and 
nature  have  occasionally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  perverse  theory 
had  imposed.     The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.     At  firgt 
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sight,  it  seems  even  jtegrd^to  doubt  that  tmth  is  more  valuable  than 
its"pnr8uitXTbr  is  this  not  to  say  that  the  end  is  less  important  than 
ihe  mean  ?~and  on  this^u^ifliificiaj  view  is  the  prevaJent  misappre- 
fension  founded.    A  slight  consideration  will,  however,  exposeTEe 
jallacy. 
IS^owledge  is  either  practical  or  speculative^    In  practical  knowl- 
edge  it  is  evident  that  truth  is  not  the  ultimate 
J^^*^^"^'^«*'      end;  for,  in  that  case,  knowledge  is,  ex  hypo- 
^Ae^t,  for  the  sake  of  application.  The  knowledge 
of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of  a  religious  truth,  is  of  value  only  as  it 
affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its  exercise. 
In  speculative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed,! 
^        ,         at  first  sight,  seem  greater'  difficulty;  but  for-l 

The  GOd  Oi   8p6ClLw*  C7  C7  I 

tire  knowledge.  *^®^  reflection  will  prove  that  speculative  truth! 

is  only  pursued,  and  is  only  held  of  value,  for  thei 
sake  of  intellectual  activity:  " Sordet  cognita  Veritas"  is  a  shrewd  | 
aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  truth,  once  known,  falls  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  now  prized,  less  on  its  own  account  than  as 
opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  suspense,  new  hopes, 
new  discoveries,  new  self-gratulation.  Every  votary  of  science  is 
wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established  facts,  —  of  a  thousand 
which  he  might  make  his  own  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the 
discovery  of  even  one.  But  it  is  not  knowledge,  —  it  is  not  truth,  — 
that  he  principally  seeks ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and 
feelings ;  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  greater  amount 
of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  thou- 
sand, he  disdains  the  certainty  of  the  many,  and  prefers  the  chances 
of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest 
interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progress  and  uncertainty ;  absolute 
certainty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study ;  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  specu- 
lative truth,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation 
of  his  intellectual  happiness. 

"  Quassirit  coelo  lucem^  ingemaitqne  reperta/'i' 

But  what  is  true   of  science  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  ac-\ 
tivity.     "  In  life,"  as  the  great  Pascal  obsei*ves,  "  we  always  believe 
that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  seek 
is  agitation"*    When  Pyrrhus  proposed  to  subdue  a  part  of  the 

1  Vlrgfl,  JBn.  ir.  002.  —Ed.  ed.  Faugire) :  "  lis  oroient  ohercher  sincire- 

8  PtHsietj  pftTtie  i.  art  vii.  $  I,  (vol.  U.  p.  84,      ment  le  repos,  et  ue  cherchent  en  ett^t  que 
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world,  and  then  to  enjoy  rest  among  his  friends,  he  believed  that 
what  he  sought  was  possession,  not  pursuit ;  and  Alexander  assur* 
edly  did  not  foresee  that  the  conquest  of  one  world  would  only 
leave  him  to  weep  for  another  wcu-ld  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  the 
contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory.  Thus  it  is  in  play ; 
thus  it  is  in  hunting;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  of  truth  ;^  thus  it  is 
in  life.  The  f>a6t  does  not  interest,  the  present  does  not  satisfy,  the 
future  alone  is  the  object  which  engages  us. 

"(Nullo  votorum  fine  beati) 
Victnros  agimus  semper,  nee  vivlmus  unquam/'  < 

"Man  neTer  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest."  8 

The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed,  —  prob- 
ably because  it  lay  in  too  naiTow  a  compass; 
but  no  philosopher  appears  to  have  ever  seri- 
ously proposed  it  to  himself,  who  did  not  re- 
solve it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion.  A  contradiction 
of  this  opinion  is  even  involved  in  the  very  term  Philosophy; 
and  the  man  who  first  declared  that  he  was  not  a  0-0^09,  or  pos- 
sessor, but  a  ^cXoo-cK^o?,*  or  seeker  of  truth,  at  once  enounced  the 
true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  in  a  significant 
name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  man  "the  hunter 
of  truth,'''  for  science  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  the  pursuit  is 
always  of  greater  value  than  the  game. 


How    nsolved    by 
philoMpben. 


"Onr  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  olijects  in  an  airy  height, 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight."  « 


"  The  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  passage,  "  is  perfected, 
not^by  knowledge  but  by  activity;*"  and  in  another,  "The  arts 


I'agitatlon."  "Le  consell  qa^on  donnait  di 
Fyrrhus,  de  prendre  le  repos  qu'il  allait  ober- 
cher  par  tant  de  fatigues,  reoevait  hien  des 
difficult^."— Ed. 

1  *'  Rien  ne  nous  plait  que  le  combat,  mais 
non  pas  la  victoire  .  .  .  Ainsi  dans  le  Jen, 
aiusi  dans  la  recherche  de  la  viritA.  On  aime 
4  voir  dans  lea  disputes  le  combat  dee  opin- 
ions; mais  de  oontempler  la  v6rit6  trouvde, 
point  du  tout  .  .  .  Nous  ne  cherchons  Jamais 
les  choees,  mais  la  recherche  des  choees  "— 
Fascal,  Pensies^  vol.  i.  p.  205,  ed.  Faugftra.— Bd. 

a  Manillus,  Astronomieon,  lib.  iv.  4.— Ed. 

3  Pope,  Esmy  on  Jlfon,  i.  96.  —Ed. 

4  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  ordinary 
account;  see  Cicero,  Tuse.  QtuBtL  v.  S.    Sir 


W.  Hamilton,  however,  probably  meant  Soc- 
rates.   See  lecture  III.,  p.  47. — Ed. 

5  This  definition  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
Platonic  Dialogues;  a  passage  something  like 
it  occurs  in  the  Eutkydemus,  p.  290.  Cf.  Diog. 
Laert.,  lib.  viil.  Pythagoras,  f  8. — *Ey  r^  fii^, 

A\i?3«/a».  — Ed. 

6  Prior,  Lhus  to  the  Hon.  C,  Montagut.  Srit- 
i»k  Poetic  vol.vij.  p.  898,  (Anderson's  ed.) — Ed. 

7  Said  of  moral  knowledge,  Eth,  Nie.  i.  8: 
TiKos  oit  yvwriSj  ikWk  wpa^ts,  Cf.  Urid.  i.  7, 
18;  i  8,9;ix.7,4;xi  9,7;x.7,l.  Krt.,xL7: 
'H  yov  Mpytia  fortj.— Ed. 
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and  sciences  are  powersy  but  every  power  exigts  only  for  th§  sake 
of  action ;  the  end  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge."^  Descending  to  the 
BCbooimen :  ** The  intellect,"  says  Aquinas,  ^commences  in  opera-; 
tion,  and  in  operation  it  ends;'''  and  Scotus  even  declares  that  a\ 
man's  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity  \ 

—  ^  tantum  soit  homo,  quantum  operatur."  ^  The  profoundest 
thinkers  of  modem  times  have  emphatically  testified  to  the  same 
great  principle.  "Il^"  says  Malebranche,  "I  held  truth  captive  in 
my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fiy,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  pursue  and  capture  it."*  "Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessing,  "  holding  in  his  right  hand  TJnUhj  and  in  his  left  Search 
after  Ihah^  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  —  in  all 
humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after 
Truth:'  *  «  Truth,"  says  Yon  Muller,  "  is  the  property  of  God,  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to  man;"*  and  Jean  Paul 
lUchter:  "It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us 
happy."    But  there  would  be  no  end  of  similar  quotations. ' 

But  if  speculative  truth  itself  be  onlj[^  valuable  as  a  mean^ofjft- 
tellectual  activity,  those  studies  which  deter- 
Phfloeophy  beat  en-      mine  the  faculties,  to  ajnore  vigorous  exertiog, 
tkm  naeftii.     ^^  wjTl,  in  every  liberal  sense,  be  better  .entitled, 

absolutely,  to  the  name  of  useful,  than  those 
which,  with  ^a  greater  complement  o?  more  certain  facts,  awaken 
♦T^j[]  tf^  °  Ji**""  intense,  and  consequently  to  a  less  improving  exM« 
oise.  On  this  ground  I  would  rest  one  of  the  preeminent  utilities 
of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  sublimest  ob- 
jects of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest ;  —  that  every  (natural) 
conclusion  conceminjg  God,  the  soul,  the  present  wortfii  and  ttie 
fature  destijoy  of  man,  is  exclusively  deduced  fi-om  the  ptiilosophy 

1  Tfajs  ientence  sesms  to  be  made  np  ft'om  plicat  pnemissM  ad  condaaionein.    Sic  igitnr 

two  separate  passages  in  the  Metaphysial  lib.  patet  quod  actualitas  scientlse  est  ex  applica- 

▼iil.  c.  2.    ITmrcu  al  r^x*^  *^^  ^  iroiriTucai  tione  causae  ad  eiUBCtum  "    Compare  Qufest. 

md  hrurniiJiai  iwfdfXMts  c2(r(y.     Lib.  viii.  c.  ii.,  "  An  aoquisitio  seientia  sit  nobis  per  doc- 

8:  T4\os  ^  ^   ^Wfr/cia,  Kcd  tovtov  x^^'"  trinam"— for  his  view  of  the  end  and  means 

^  96yafus  Kofifidyerai'  .  .  .  wod  r^y  ^t»-  of  edncation.— Ed. 

pifruri)ir  ((fxov0'(y)  ^  "^tOfpAtrw  &AA'  oif  *  ["  Malebrenohe  disait  arec  une  ing6ni- 

dcMpouo-iy  tm  ^vpifrijc^v  tx^^*^' "  ^^'  ®*^'^  exag^ration,  *■  Si  je  tenais  la  r^rit^  cap^ 

>  This  is  perhaps  the  substance  of  Swmmay  tive  dans  ma  main,  J'ourrirais  la  main  afln  de 

Ptoa  I.,  Q.  Ixxiz.,  art.  IL  and  iii. — Ed.  poursulrre  encore  la  T6rlt6.' " — Maznre,  Cown 

9  These  words  contain  the  substance  of  the  de  PhUosophiey  tom.  i.  p.  20.] 

doctrine  of  Scotos  regarding  science,  given  fi  ^ne  Duptik^  $  1 ;    Sehnften^  edit  Lach- 

in  his  QKixstionei  in  ArisMelis  Logieamy  p.  818  mann,  x.  p.  49.^  Ed. 

—  Super,  L&.Poat.yi^.i,  '« Scire  in  octw,'' says  6  ['(Die  Wahrheit  ist  in  Gott,  nns  bleibt 
the  subtle  doctor,  "  est  qnum  aliqu is  cognoscit  das  Forschen. "] 

aujoiem  et  minorem,  et,  dmul  cum  hoc,  ap-       T  Compare  Dmcimsuiiu,  p.  40> 
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q£  mind,  will  be  at  once  admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found 
the  importance  on  the  paramount  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as 
the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  —  as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
almost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our 
noblest  powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the 
necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itself 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted, 
and  continued  energy;  —  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capac- 
ities so  variously  and  intensely  evolved.  "  By  turning,"  says  Burke, 
''the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fit- 
ted for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science ;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase  is  cer- 
^tainly  of  service."^ 

These  principles  being  established,  I  have  only  now  to  offer  a 

few  observations  in  regard  to  their  application, 

Appiioation  of  the      that  is,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conceivc 

Sn^n7ac[*of  a^      *^*^  *^*8  class  ought  to  be  Conducted.     From 

of  philosophy.  what  has  already  been  said,  my  views  on  this 

subject  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Holding  that 
the  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent^s  mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  piincipally  useful  as  a  mean 
of  determining  the  Acuities  to  that  exercise,  through  which  this 
development  is  accomplished,  —  it  follows,  that  I  must  regard  the 
main  duty  of  a  Professor  to  consist  not  simply  in  communicating 
information,  but  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an 
accompaniment  of  subsidiary  means,  that  the  information  he  con- 
veys  may  be  the  occasion  of  awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigorous  and 
varied  exertion  of  their  faculties.  Self-activity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  improvement ;  and  education  is  only  education,  —  that 
is,  accomplishes  its  purpose,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supply- 
ing incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking, 
every  one  must  educate  himself. 
But  as  the  end  of  education  is  thus  something  more  than  the 

mere  communication  of  knowledge,  the  com- 
Iin*Ind**'^'    *^**'      munication  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  all 

that  academical  education  should  attempt.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented,  Universities  were  of  primary  impor- 
tance as  organs  of  publication,  and  as  centres  of  literary  conflu- 
ence :  but  since  that  invention,  their  utility  as  media  of  communi- 
cation is  superseded ;  consequently,  to  justify  the  continuance  of 

I  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  p.  8.— Exx 
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their  existence  and  privileges,  they  must  accomplish  something  that 
cannot  be  aceomplished  by  books.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circum-^ 
stance  that,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  universities  viewed  the 
activity  of  the  pupil  as  the  great  mean  of  cultivation,  and  the 
communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  impoi-tance ; 
whereas,  since  that  invention,  universities,  in  general,  have  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they 
possess  of  rousing  the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often  \ 
content  to  act  as  mere  oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful,  I 
it  would  almost  seem,  that  Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this  is  neither  the  principal  nor  the 
proper  purpose  of  a  university.  Every  writer  on  academical  edu- 
cation from  every  comer  of  Europe  proclaims  the  abuse,  and,  in 
this  and  other  universities,  much  has  been  done  by  individual  ef- 
fort to  correct  it.^ 

But  though  the  common  duty  of  all  academical  instructors  be 

the   cultivation    of  the    student,    through    the 

Ti>e  tme  end  of  lib-      awakened  exercise  of  his  faculties,  this  is  more 

«nl  education.  ...  .      , 

especially  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  is  m- 
trusted  the  department  of  liberal  education ;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  pupil  is  trained,  not  to  any  mere  professional  knowledge, 
but  to  the  command  and  employment  of  his  faculties  in  general. 

But,  moreover,  the  same  obligation  is  specially 
Tiie  conditions  of  in-      imposed  upon  a  professor  of  intellectual  phil- 

stniction    in   intelleo-  *  ,         ,  ,.  ^  «   ,  .  ,  .      . 

uiai  philosophy.  osophy,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  subject, 

^  and  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can 

be  taught.  The  phienomena  of  the  external  world  are  so  palpable 
and  so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffices 
to  render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  probable  to 
all.  The  phaenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  capably  of  being  thus  described :  all  that  the  prior  observer  can 
do,  is  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  science ^f 
mind,  we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  convinced  of  an jtMng  at 
seconiTBaiKr."'  tJere  testimonv  can  impose  no  belief;  and  instruc- 
tion is  only  instruction  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A 
fact  of  consciousness,  however  accurately  observed,  however  clearly 
described,  and  however  gi-eat  may  be  our  confidence  in  the 
observer,  is  for  us  as  zero,  until  we  have  observed  and  recognized  it 
ourselves.  Till  that  be  done,  we  cannot  realize  its  possibility,  far 
less  admit  its  tnith.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
instruction  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  verify,  by  his  own 

1  Compare  Dueuuumj,  p.  772.  —  Ed. 
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experience,  the  facts  which  his  instructor  proposes  to  him  as  true. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  proclaims,  ov  ^cXocro^ui,  dAAa  <fnXo<ro<f>€ly ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  teach  philosophy^  but  to  philosophize. 

It  is  this  condition  imposed  upon  the  student  of  doing  every- 
thing himself,  that  renders  the  study  of  the 
Uae  and  imporCanoe      mental  Sciences  the  most  improvinff  exercise  of 

of  exanunatJons  in  a        .  _.  x  «? 

oiaaeofPhUosophy.  mtellect.  But  everything  depends  upon  the 
condition  being  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy  is  to  take  care  that  the 
student  does  actually  perform  for  himself  the  necessary  process. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  discover,  by  examination,  whether  his 
instructions  have  been  effective,  —  whether  they  have  enabled  the 
pupil  to  go  through  the  intellectual  operation ;  and,  if  not,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  —  to  clear  up  what  has  been 
misunderstood.  In  this  view,  examinations  are  of  high  importance 
to  a  professor ;  for  without  such  a  medium  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught,  he  can  never  adequately  accommodate  the  character  of 
his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

But,  in  the  scond  place,  besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a  condition 
to  perform  the  necessary  process,  the  instructor 

The  intellectual  in-      ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 

gtructor  must  seek  to  •!»  •??  ^      j.i_  _*•  -o   j.    i.  • 

iufluenoe  the  will  of  P^P^^  *  ^^  ^  *^®  performance.  But  how  is 
hie  pupils.  this  to  be  effected?    Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 

fort more  pleasurable  than  its  omission.  But 
every  effort  is  at  first  difficult, — consequently  irksome.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  it  promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  often 
of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  future 
good.  The  pain  of  the  exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by 
associating  with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 
We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  through 
a  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigorists,  I  am  aware,  would 
proscribe,  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  the  employment  of  the 
passions  in  education ;  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dan- 
gerous. The  affections  are  the  work  of  God ; 
riOTiTin^^ation'**^  they  are  not  radically  evil;  they  are  given  us 
for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  super- 
fluous. It  is  their  abuse  that  is  alone  reprehensible.  In  truth, 
however,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  youth  passion  is  prepon- 
derant. There  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy  which  must 
Jbe  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet  through  one  affec- 
tion, is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  The  aim  of  education  is 
thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would  otherwise  Tie 
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turned  to  eyiL  The  passions  are  never  neutral ;  they  are  either  the 
best  allies,  or  the  worst  opponents,  of  improvement.  ^  Man's  na- 
ture," says  Bacon,  *^  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him 
seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other."  ^  Without  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  what  can  education  accomplish  ?  The  love 
of  abstract  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  application,  are  still  un- 
formed, and  if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these 
are  acquired  is,  from  a  strenuous  and  cheerfiil  energy,  reduced  to  an 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  pleas- 
ure is  all-powerfii],  and  impulse  predominant  over  reason.  The 
result  is  manifest. 

These  views  have  determined  my  plan  of  practical  instruction. 
Regarding  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  a  high,  but  not 
the  highest^  aim.  of  academical  instruction,  I  shall  not  content  my- 
self with  the  delivery  of  lectures.  By  all  means  in  my  power  I 
shall  endeavor  to  rouse  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  your  faculties ;  and  shall  deem  my  task  accomplished, 
not  by  teaching  Logic  and  Philosophy,  but  by  teaching  to  reason 
and  philosophize.' 

1  Eflsay  xxztUL  — "Of  Nature  in  Men.*'  S  For  Fragment  oontainlng  the  Author*! 
—  Works^  ed.  Montagu,  Tolume  1.  p.  188.  ~  yiews  on  the  nil;^  of  Academical  Honors 
Edw  see  Appendix  L—£d. 


LECTURE    11.^ 

PHILOSOPHY—ITS   ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 
(b.)    objegtitb. 

Ik  the  perverse  estimate  which  is  often  made  of  the  end  and 
^      .  objects  of  education,  it  is  impossible  that  the 

Science  of  Mmd, —  Philosophy  Proper, — the 
Queen  of  Sciences,  as  it  was  denominated  of  old,  should  not  be 
degraded  in  common  opinion  from  its  preeminence,  as  the  high- 
est branch  of  general  education ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting 
to  point  out  to  you  what  constitutes  the  value  of  Philosophy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  establishing  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  the  value  of  a  study  is. 

Some  things  are  valuable,  finally,  or  for  themselves,  —  these  are 
ends;   other  things  are  valuable,  not  on   their 

Endi  End  means.  .  _      . 

own  account,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain 

ulterior  ends,  —  these  are  jneans.     The  value  of  ends  is  absolute, 

—  the   value   of  means  is  relative.     Absolute  value   is   properly 

I  called  a  good,  —  relative  value  is  properly  called  a  tUUity?     Of 

■  goods,  or  absolute  ends,  there  are  for  man  but  two,  —  perfection 

!  and  happiness.     By  perfection  is  meant  the  full  and  harmonious 

development  of  all  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  inteUectual 

and  moral ;  by  happiness,  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of 

which  we  are  susceptible. 

Now,  I  may  state,  though  I  cannot  at  present  attempt  to  prove, 

and  I  am  afraid  many  will  not  even  undei-stand 

Hnm«n    perfection      ^j^^  statement,  that  human  perfection  and  hu- 

•nd   happiness    coin-  ,  .  _  ,     ,  ^^'.    ■  ■■    ■  . 

jji^^  myLJuwpiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute,  in 

reality,  but  a  single  end.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  perfection  or  full  development  "of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so,  on 

1  It  b  to  be  obeeired^  that  the  Lectures  the  Coarse.    Tills  circumstance  accounts  for 

here  printed  as  First  and  ^ond,  were  not  the  repetition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 

uniformly  delivered  by  |he  Author  in  that  Lecture  I.  in  the  opening  of  Lecture  1 1.— Ed. 

order.     The   one  or  other  was,    however,  2  [Cf.  Aristotle,  Eth,  Nic^  lib.  l.,  c  7.  { 1.] 
usually  given  as  the  Introductory  Lecture  of 
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the,other^  all  pleasare  ifl  the  concomitapt  of  activity;  its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  sp^hlaneousfy  intense,  its 
prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  con- 
tinued ;  whereas,  pain  arises  either  from  a  faculty  being  restrained 
in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being  urged  to 
a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
it  of  itself  freely  tends. 

To  promote  our  perfection  is  thus  to  promote  our  happiness ; 
for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  faculties,  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painful  effort;  that  is,  to  afford  us  a  larger  amount  of 
a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment. 

Perfection  (comprising  happiness)  being  thus  the  one  end  of 
our  existence,  in  so  far  as  man  is  considered 

Criterion  of  the  utn-  ..,  j        *      -l-         i2» 

fty  of  a  Btodr  either  as  an  end  unto  himself,  or  as  a  mean  to 

the  glory  of  his  Creator;  it  is  evident  that,/ 
absolutely  speaking,  that  is,  without  reference  to  special  circum- 
stances and  relations,  studies  and  sciences  must,  in  common  with 
all  other  pursuits,  be  judged  useful  as  they  contribute,  and  only 
as  they  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  our  humanity,  —  that  is, 
to  our  perfection  simply  as  men.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  rela- 
tion alone  can  anything  distinctively,  emphatically,  and  without 
qualification,  be  denominated  useful;  for  as  our  perfection  as  men 
is  the  paramount  and  universal  end  proposed  to  the  species,  what- 
ever we  may  style  useful  in  any  other  relation,  ought,  as  con- 
ducive only  to  a  subordinate  and  special  end,  to  be  so  called,  not 
simply,  but  with  qualifying  limitation.  Propriety  has,  however,  in 
this  case,  been  reversed  in  common  usage.  For  the  term  Useful 
has  been  exclusively  bestowed,  in  ordinary  language,  on  those 
branches  of  instruction  which,  without  reference  to  his  general 
cultivation  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  qualify  an  individual  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  a  special  knowledge  or  dexterity  in  some  lucra- 
tive calling  or  profession ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  afler  the  word 
had  been  thus  appropriated  to  what,  following  the  Germans,  we 
may  call  the  Bread  and  Butter  sciences,  those  which  more  prox- 
imately and  obtrusively  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
dignity  of  man,  should,  as  not  having  been  styled  the  useful, 
come,  in  popular  opinion,  to  be  regarded  as  the  useless  branches 
of  instruction. 

As  it  is  proper  to  have  different  names  for/ 

alar  UttUty"  different  things,  we  may  call  the  higher  utility,! 

or  that  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  a  man! 

viewed  as  an '  end  in  himself,  by  the  name  of  Absolute  or  Gen-j 
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enl;  the  inferior  utility,  or  diat  conducive  to  the  skill  of  an  indi- 
yidual  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  some  end  out  of  himself  by 
the  name  of  Special  or  Particular. 

Kow,  it  is  evident^  that  in  estimating  the  utility  of  any  branch 
of  education,  we  ought  to  measure  it  both  by  the  one  kind  of 
utility  and  by  the  other;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  a  neglect  of 
the  former  standard  will  lead  us  further  wrong  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  any  branch  of  common  or  general  instruction,  than 
a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  different  ages,  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  to  measure  the 
utility  of  studies  rather  by  one  of  these  standards,  than  by  both. 
Thus  it  was  the  bias  of  antiquity,  when  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  citizen  was  viewed  as  the  great  end  of  all  po- 
litical institutions,  to  appreciate  all  knowledge  principally  by  the 
higher  standard;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  the  bias  of 
our  modem  civilization,  since  the  accumulation,  (and  not  too  the 
distribution),  of  riches  in  a  country,  has  become  the  grand  problem 
of  the  statesman,  to  appreciate  it  rather  by  the  lower. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  utility  of  philosophy,  we  have,  first, 
to  determine  its  Absolute,  and,  in  the  second  place,  its  Special 
utility — I  say  its  special  utility,  for,  though  not  itself  one  of  the 
professional  studies,  it  is  mediately  more  or  less  conducive  to 
them  alL 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  must,  of  course,  limit  myself  to  one 
branch  of  this  division;  and  even  a  part  of  the  first  or  Absolute 
utility  will  more  than  occupy  our  hour. 

Limiting  myself,  therefore,  to  the  utility  of  philosophy  as  es- 
timated by  the  higher  standard  alone,  it  is 
ioiiiteB^ty  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  on  this  standard, 

a  science  or  study  is  useful  in  two  different 
ways,  and,  as  these  are  not  identical,  —  this  pursuit  being  more 
useful  in  the  one  way,  that  pursuit  more  useful  in  the  other, — 
these  in  reality  constitute  two  several  standards  of  utility,  by  which 
each  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  separately  measured. 

The  cultivation,  the  intellectual  perfbction,  of  a  man,  may  be 
estimated  by|(hp  amount  of  two  different  ele- 
AbMittto  utility  of  a  meuts;  it  may' be  estimated  by  the  mere  sum 
ObS^/lndSuJlI  of  truths  which  he  has  learned,  or  it  may  be 
live.  estimated  by  the  greater  development  of  his 

faculties,  as  determined  by  their  greater  ex- 
ercise in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  For,  though 
this   may  appear  a  paradox,  these  elements  are  not  merely  not 
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conyertible,  but  are,  in  fact,  very  loosely  connected  with  each 
other;  and  as  an  individual  may  possess  an  ample  magazine  of 
knowledge,  and  still  be  little  better  than  an  intellectual  barbarian^ 
so  the  utility  of  one  science  may  be  principally  seen  in  affording 
a  greater  number  of  higher  and  more  indisputable  truths,  —  the 
utility  of  another  in  determining  the  faculties  to  a  higher  energy, 
and  consequently  to  a  higher  cultivation.  The  former  of  these 
ntilities  we  may  call  the  Objective,  as  it  regards  the  object- 
matter  about  which  our  cognitive  faculties  are  occupied ;  the  othev 
Subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  our  cognitive  faculties  themj 
selves  as  the  subject  in  which  knowledge  is  inherent. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  the  discussion  which  of  these 
ntilities  is  the  higher.  In  the  opening  lecture  of  last  year,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
energy,  and  that  even  merely  speculative  truth  is  valuable  only  as 
it  determines  a  greater  quantity  of  higher  power 
iectire  ntiiity.  ^^^  activity.    In  that  lecture,   I  also  endeav- 

ored to  show  that,  on  the  standard  of  subjective 
utility,  philosophy  is  of  all  our  studies  the.  most  useful ;  inasmuch 
as  more  than  any  other  it  exercises,  and  consequently  develops 
to  a  higher  degree,  and  in  a  more  varied  manner,  our  noblest 
faculties.  At  present,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
certain  views  of  the  importance  of  philosophy,  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  its  Objective  utility.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  will 
be  found  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  age  and  average  ca- 
pacity of  my  hearers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  and  before  this  audi- 
ence, I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  for  once  on  matters  which, 
to  be  adequately  understood,  require  development  and  illustrar 
tion  from  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
presented. 

Considered  in  itself  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  whether 

we  regard  its  speculative  or  its  practical  impor- 

Thehaman  mind  the      ^^         jg  confessedly  of  all  Studies  the  highest 

noblest  object  of  spec-  _     ,  ,  ''   ,  _  ,   « 

^^^^jQjj  and  the  most  interesting.    "  On  earth,"  says  an 

ancient  philosopher,  "there  is  nothing  great 
but  man ;  iji  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."^  No  other 
study  fills  and  satisfies  the  souLlifee  the  study  of  itself.  Ko  other 
science  presents  an  object  to  be  compared  in  dignity,  in  absolute 
or  in  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  consciousness  furnishes 
to  its  own  contemplation.    What  is  of  all  things  the  best,  asked 


1  [Pharorinns,  quoted   by  Joannes  Pieus     Basil. -^  Ed.]    For  notice  of  Fharoriniis,  see 
Ulnuidalanus,  /»  Aatrotogiam,  lib.  lii.  p.  851,      Voaalus,  !)•  Hkt,  Grae,^  Ub.  il.  o.  10.  —  £d. 
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Chilon  of  the  Oracle.  **To  know  thyself,"  was  the  response.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  science  in  which  all  are  always  interested ;  for, 
while  each  individual  may  have  his  favorite  occupation,  it  still 
remains  true  of  the  species,  that 

"  The  proper  study  of  laaiikliid  is  man."  i 

"Now  for  my  life,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "it  is  a  miracle  of 
thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  his- 

quoted^°™  ^"*™  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^  P^^^®  ^^  poetry,  and  would  sound 
to  common  ears  like  a  fable. 

*'  For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a 
place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself; 
it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes, 
for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  outside,  perusing  only 
my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above 
Atlas  his  shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within 
us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind. 
That  surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  per- 
suade me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I 
am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than 
the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us;  something 
that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun. 
Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man."  * 

But,  though  mind,  considered  in  itself,  be  the  noblest  object  of 
speculation  which  the  created  universe  presents 

BeUtion  of  Psychol-        .      .,  *     -j.        r  -x    •  j  _^  • 

ogy  to  TheoioKy.  *  ^  ^  ®  cunosity  of  man,  it  is  under  a  certain 

relation  that  I  would  now  attempt  to  illustrate 

iits  utility ;  for  mind  ri3e8  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed  as 
the  object  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  our  unassisted 
reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  Deity  is  not 
an  object  of  immediate  contemplation;  as  existing  and  in  him- 
self, he  is  beyond  our  reach;  we  can  know  him  only  mediately 
through  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming  his  ex- 


1  Pope,  £!May  oil  JMon,  ii.  2.— Ed. 

a  Browne's  RtUgio  Medici,  part  ii.  f  11.    DiMiurions,  p.  811. — En. 
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istence  as  a  oertain  kind  of  cause  necessary  to  account  for  a  cer- 

tain  state  of  things,  of  whose  reality  our  facul- 

Existenoe  of  Deity      ^^^  ^^  supposed  to  inform  US.    The  affirmation 

.peeiia  eiaas  of  eflteta.  ^^  *  ^^  o^^^g  ^^^^  »  i-egtessive  mference,  from 
the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  effects  to  the 
existence  of  a  special  character  of  cause,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  argument  hinges  on  the  fact,  —  Does  a  state  of  things  really 
exist  such  as  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause? 
For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really 
exist,  then,  our  inference  to  the  kind  of  cause  requisite  to  account 
for  it;  is  necessarily  null. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  the 

class  of  phsenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of 

These  afforded  ex-      cause  we  denominate  a  Deity,  is  exclusively 

olusively  by  the  phse-  ,  .         •,  ,  «       .     -i  i  -i 

nomena  of  mind.  g^^en  m  the  phsBuomena  of  mmd,  — that  the 

phsenomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you 
will  observe  the  qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  from 
warranting  any  inference  to  the  cxbtence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation, — that  the  study 
of  the  external  world  taken  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  that  of 
the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but,  under  such 
subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  great  conclusion, 
from  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  dissuade  us. 

We  must  first  of  all  then  consider  what  kind  of  cause  it  is 
which  constitutes  a  Deity,  and  what  kind  of  effects  they  are 
which  allow  us  to  infer  that  a  Deity  must  be. 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere 

First  Cause;  for  in  the  admission  of  a  first  cause. 

The  notion  of  a  God      j^^heist  and  Theist  are  at  one.    Neither  is  jhis. 

— irhat.  ^ 

notion  completed  by  adding  to  a  first  cause  the 
attribute  of  Omnipotence^  for  the  atheist  who  holds  matter  or 
necessity  to  be  the  original  principle  of  all  that  is,  does  not  con- 
vert his  blind  force  into  a  God,  by  merely  affirming  it  to  be  all- 
powerful.  It  is  not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  Intelligence  ] 
and  Virtue  (and  be  it  observed  that  virtue  involves  Liberty) - 
I  say,  it  is  not  until  the  two  attributes  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
or  holiness,  are  brought  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipo- 
tent cause  becomes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity,  But  these 
latter  attributes  are  not  more  essential  to  the  divine  nature  than 
are  the  former.  For  as  original  and  infinite  power  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  unless  intelligence  and  goodness  be  themselves  con- 
joined with  this  original  and  infinite  power.     For  even  a  crea- 
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tor,  intelligent,  and  good,  and  powerful,  would  be  no  God,  were 
he  dependent  for  his  intelligence  and  goodness  and  power  on  any- 
higher  principle.  On  this  supposition,  the  perfections  of  the  creator 
are  viewed  as  limited  and  derived.  He  is  himself^  therefore,  only 
a  dependency,  —  only  a  creature ;  and  if  a  God  there  be,  lie  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  higher  principle,  from  which  this  subordinate 
principle  derives  its  attributes.  Kow  is  this  highest  principle  (ea? 
hypothesi  all-powerful),  also  intelligent  and  moral,  then  it  is  itself 
alone  the  veritable  Deity;  on  the  other  hand  is  it,  though  the 
author  of  intelligence  and  goodness  in  another,  itself  unintelligent, 
—  then  is  a  blind  Fate  constituted  the  fii-st  and  universal  cause, 
and  atheism  is  asserted. 

The  peculiar  attributes  which  distinguish  a  Deity  from  tho 
original  omnipotence  or  blind  fate  of  the  atheist^ 

Conditiona   of  tiie      being  thus  those  of  intelligence  and  holiness  of 

proof  of  the  existence  ...  ^     .  _^,  /.  ^i     .  i     •  ^ 

^^  ^  Q^  Will,  —  and  the  assertion  of  theism  being  only 

the   assertion  that  the  universe  is  created  by 

intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws, 

we  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are   warranted  in   these   two 

affirmations,  1**,  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 

of  existence, — in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  efficient  causes; 

and,  2®,  That  the  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws. 

\     The  proof  of  these  two  propositions  is  the  proof  of  a  God; 

I  and  it  establishes  its  foundation  exclusively  on 

I    1.  ig    intelligence      the  phaanomena   of  mind.     I   shall  endeavor, 

%^  JiLl*i2.ord«LJ>f      gentlemen,  to  show  you  this,  in  regard  to  both 

existence?     2,    l^  f^e         ^,  '     .  .  ,  ,     «  ^.  ,      .         , 

miiv^Tse  gQvonied  hy  thcse  propositions ;  but,  before  considering  how 
moral  law  ?  far  the  phaenomena  of  mind  and  of  matter  do 

and  do  not  allow  us  to  infer  the  one  position  or 
the  other,  I  must  solicit  yo«r  attention  to  the  characteristic  con- 
trasts which  these  two  classes  of  phaBnomena  in  ^themselves  exhibit. 
In  the  compass  of  our  ex]>erience,  we  distinguish  two  series  of 
facts,  —  the  facts  of  the  external  or  material 
ContraataofthepiuB-      y^Qj\^    and  the  facts  of  the  internal  world  or 

nomena  of  matter  and  _, 

^„^,  world  of  intelligence.     These  concomitant  series 

of  phaenomena  are  not  like  streams  which  merely 

run  parallel  to  each  other;  they  do  not,  like  the  Alpheus   and 

Arethusa,  flow  on  side  by  side  without  a  commingling  of  their 

\ waters.    They  cross,  they  combine,  they  are  interlaced;  but  not- 

I  withstanding  their  intimate   connection,  their  mutual  action  and 

j  reaction,  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  without  difficulty,  be- 

j  cause  they  are  marked  out  by  characteristic  differences. 

I      The  phasnomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected  to  immu« 
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table  laws,  are  produced  and  reproduced  in  the  same  invariable! 
succession,  and  manifest  only  the  blind  force  of  a  mechanical  I 
necessity. 

The  phsenomena  of  man,  are,  in  part,  subjected  to  the  laws  of  1 
the  external  univei-se.  As  dependent  upon  a  bodily  organization, 
as  actuated  by  sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs 
to  matter,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  the  slave  of  necessity.  But 
what  man  holds  of  matter  does  not  make  up  his  personality. 
They  are  his,  not  he ;  man  is  not  an  organism,  —  he  is  an  intelli-^ 
gence  served  by  organs.^  For  in  man  there  are  tendencies, — 
there  is  a  law,  —  which  continually  urge  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
more  powerful  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded  and 
penetrated.  He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  faculties  not  compiised 
in  the  chain  of  physical  necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  prescrip- 
tive principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  Law  of 
Duty,  and  a  liberty  capable  of  carrying  that  law  into  effect,  in 
opposition  to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions  of  his  material  na- 
ture. From  the  coexistence  of  these  opposing  forces  in  man  there 
results  a  ceaseless  straggle  between  physical  necessity  and  moral 
liberty ;  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  between  the  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit;  and  this  struggle  constitutes  at  once  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  humanity,  and  the  essential  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment and  virtue. 

In  the  facts  of  intelligence,  we  thus  become  aware  of  an  order  of 
existence  diametrically  in  contrast  to  that  displayed  to  us  in  the 
facts  of  the  material  universe.  There  is  made  known  to  us  aa- 
order  of  things,  in  which  intelligence,  by  recognizing  the  uncon- 
ditional law  of  duty  and  an  absolute  obligatioit  to  fullBl  it,  recog- 
nizes its  own  possession  of  a  liberty  incompatible  with  a  depend- 
ence upon  fate,  and  of  a  jwwer  capable  of  resisting  and  conquer- 
ing the  counteraction  of  our  animal  nature. 

Now,  it  is  only  as  man  is  a  free  intelligence,  a  moral  power, 

that  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it 

confleionraeMoffree-      fg  only  as  a  spark  of  divinity  glows  as  the  life 

dom,and  of  a  law  of      ^^  ^^^  jj^^  j^        ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  rationallv  bclieve 

duty,  the  conditions  of  ' 

Theology.  '^^  ^^  Intelligent  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 

of  the  universe.  For,  let  us  suppose,  that  in 
man  intelligence  is  the  product  of  organization,  that  our  conscious- 
ness of  moral  liberty  is  itself  only  an  illusion ;  in  short,  that  acts 
of  volition  are  results  of  the  same  iron  necessity  which  determines 


1  P*MenBci^tisqne.l8efltqi]iN]ue;noneafig-      Somnium  Seiynrmfs,  e,  8— after  Plato.]     Cf- 
vra,  qme  digito demonstrari  potest-' — Cioero,      Plato,  Ale,  Prinu  |>.190,  and  infrOf  p.  114.-~ £i>. 
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the  phsenomena  of  matter, — on  this  supposition,  I  say,  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are  subverted.^ 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  best  seen  by  applying  the  supposition 
of  the  two  positions  of  theism  previously  stated  —  viz^  that  the 
notion  of  God  necessarily  supposes,  1®,  That  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence  intelligence  should  be  first,  that  is,  not  itself  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unintelligent  antecedent;  and,  2",  That  the  universe 
Ishould  be  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  former,  how  can  we  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  universe  is  the  creation  of  a  free  original 

First  condition  of  the        •    .    ir  '      a.   a.\.  x  -x-  i»  xi_ 

proof  of  a  Deity, drawn  intelligence,  against  the  counter-position  of  the 

from  Psychology.  An-  athcist,  that  liberty  is  an  illusion,  and  intelli- 

aiogy  between  our  ex-  gence,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  only 

perienceandfheab«>.  ^j^^  product  of  a  blind  fate?    As  we  know  no- 

late  order  of  existence.  ^ 

thing  of  the  absolute  order  of  existence  in  itself 
we  can  only  attempt  to  infer  its  character  from  that  of  the  partic- 
ular oi'der  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  and  as  we  can 
affirm  naught  of  intelligence  and  its  conditions,  expept  what  we 
may  discover  from  the  observation  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  only  analogically  carry  out  into  the  order  of  the  uni- 
vei*se  the  relation  in  which  we  find  intelligence  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  the  human  constitution.  If  in  man  intelligence  be  a 
free  power,  —  in  so  far  as  its  liberty  extends,  intelligence  must  be 
independent  of  necessity  and  matter ;  and  a  power  independent  of 
matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject^ 
— that  is,  a  spirit.  I^  then,  the  original  independence  of  intelli- 
gence on  matter  in  the  human  constitution,  in  other  words,  if 
the  spirituality  of  mind  in  man,  be  supposed  a  datum  of  observa- 
tion, in  this  datum  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof 
of  a  God.    For  we  have  only  to  infer,  what  analogy  entitles  us  to 

do,  that  intelligence  holds  the  same  relative 

Psychological  Mate-  .         °         ,  vi.^in- 

riaiigm :  its  issue.  Supremacy  in  .the  universe  which  it  holds  m  us, 

and  the  first  positive  condition  of  a  Deity  is 
established,  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free 
creative  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  result 
of  our  study  of  man  to  be,  that  intelligence  is  only  a  product  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization,  such  a  doctrine  would  not 
only  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  God, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  positively  warrant  the  atheist  in  deny- 
ing his  existence.  For  if,  as  the  materialist  maintains,  the  only 
intelligence  of  which  we  have  any  experience  be  a  consequent 
of  matter,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  he  not  only  cannot  assume  this 

1  See  Disamionst  p.  628.— Ed. 
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order  to  be  reversed  in  the  relations  of  an  intelligence  beyond  bis 
observation,  but,  if  he  ai^e  logically,  he  must  positively  conclude, 
that,  as  in  man,  so  in  the  univei-se,  the  phaBnomena  of  intelligence 
or  design  are  only  in  theii*  last  analysis  the  products  of  a  binite 
necessity.  Psychological  materialism,  if  carried  out  fully  and  fairly 
to  its  conclusions,  thus  inevitably  results  in  theological  atheism; 
as  it  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  7iuUu8  in  micro- 
cosmo  spiritnSj  nuUus  in  macrocosmo  Dens}  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  that  all  materialists  deny,  or  actually  disbelieve,  a 
God.  For,  in  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  at  once-  an  unmer- 
ited compliment  to  their  reasoning,  and  an  unmerited  reproach 
to  their  faith. 

Such  is  the  manifest  dependence  of  our  theology  on  our  psy-\ 
chology  in  reference  to  the  first  condition  of  a  ' 
Second  condition  of      Deity,  —  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free  intelli- 

^"ftom  re  Choi-  ^^^^'  ^^^  this  is  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 
ogy.  uous  in   relation  to  the  -second,  that  the  uni- 

verse is  governed  not  merely  by  physical  but 
by  moral  laws,  for  God  is  only  God  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Moral  / 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

Our  interest  also  in  its  establishment  is  incomparably  greater,  for 
while  a  proof  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  intel- 
ligence, gratifies  only  our  speculative  curiosity, —  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  holy  legislator  by  whom  goodness  and  felicity  will  be  ultimately 
brought  into  accordance,  is  necessary  to  satisfy  both  our  intel- 
lect and  our  heart.  A  God  is,  indeed,  to  us  only  of  practical 
•interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condition  of  our  immoitality. 

Now,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  there  be  no 
moral  world,  there  can  be  no  moral  governor  of  such  a  world ; 
and,  in  the  second,  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  ground  on 
which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  moral  agents.  This  being  undeniable,  it  is 
further-  evident,  that,  should  we  ever  be  convinced  that  we  are 
not  moral  agents,  we  should  likewise  be  convinced  that  there 
exists  no  moral  order  in  the  universe,  and  no  supreme  intelligence 
by  which  that  moral  order  is  established,  sustained,  and  regu- 
lated. 

Theology  is  thus  again  wholly  dependent  on  Psychology;  for,/ 
with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  stands  or  falls  the| 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

1  CtAniidolut  advfrnu  AUuUmum^  lib.  iii.      1679);  and  the  Author^  DUemsions^  p.  788. 
0.  16,  {Opera  Omnia^  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  Londiui,      —Ed. 
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But  in  what  does  the  character  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  consist? 

Man  is  a  moral  agent  only  as  he  is  account- 

wiM-reiii  the  moral      ^^i^  f^^  jjj^  actions,  — in  Other  words,  as  he  is 

n;^eiicy  of  man   con-  ,  i  .      ^      x»  •  i.i  j    ^i  •      i.      • 

gj^jj.  the  object  of  praise  or  blame ;  and  this  he  is, 

only  inasmuch  as  he  has  prescribed  to  him  a 
rule  of  duty,  and  as  he  is  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  precepts.      The  possibility  of  morality  thus  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  liberty ;  for  if  man  be  not  a  free  agent,  he 
is  not  the  author  of  his  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  responsi- 
bility,—  no  moral  personality  at  all. 
Now  the  study  of  Philosophy,  or  mental  science,  operates  in 
three  ways  to  establish  that  assurance  of  human 
Phiio§ophf  operates      liberty,  which  is  necessary  for  a  rational  belief 

lnthi-eeway8,ine8Ub.        j^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^  j^    ^   ^^^^^^    ^^^j^^ 

(lishing    assurance  of  ' 

human  liberty.  ^nd  in  a  moral  ruler  of  that   world.     In  the 

first  place,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
phaenomcna  of  mind  is  rej[uisite  in  order^Jp^a.UlBUnous  and  dis- 
tinct ap^)relicnsion  of  liberty  as  a  fact  or  datum  of  intelligence. 
For  though,  without  philosophy,  a  natural  conviction  of  free  agency 
lives  and  works  in  the  recesses  of  every  human  mind,  it  requires  a 
process  of  philosophical  thought  to  bring  this  conviction  to  clear 
consciousness  and  scientific  certainty.  In  the  s^ond  place,, a  pro- 
found philosophy  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which 
meet  us.  whon  y;e^ttempt  to  explain  tlie  possibility  of  this  fact, 
and  to  prove  that  tlie  datuni  ©rmicrty  is  not  a  mere  illusion. 
FoF'tTioiigh  air7inconqucrabre  feeling  compels  us  to  recognize 
ourselves  as  accountable,  and  therefore  free,  agents,  still,  when« 
we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  how  the  fact  of  our  liberty  can 
be,  we  soon  find  that  this  altogether  transcends  our  understand- 
ing, and  that  every  effort  to  bring  the  fiict  of  liberty  within  the 
compass  of  our  conceptions,  only  results  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  some  more  or  less  disguised  form  of  necessity.  For,  —  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  expressions  which  many  of  you  can- 
not be  supposed  at  present  to  undei-stand,  —  we  are  only  able  to 
conceive  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  it  under  conditions; 
while  the  possibility  of  a  free  act  supposes  it  to  be  an  act  which 
is  not  conditioned  or  determined.  The  tendency  of  a  superficial 
])hilosophy  is,  therefore,  to  deny  the  fact  of  liberty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  cannot  be  conceived  is  impossible.  A  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts  of  mind  overtunis  this 
conclusion,  and  disproves  its  foundation.  It  shows  that^ — so  fiir 
from  the  principle  being  true,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  im- 
possible,—  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  conceivable  is  a  mean  be> 
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Twofold  evils  of  ex- 
dosive  physical  study. 


tween  two  contradictory  extremes,  both  of  Which  are  inconceiva- 
ble, but  of  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  one  or  the  other  must 
be  true.  Thus  philosophy,  in  demonstrating  that  the  limits  of  "^ 
thought  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  limits  of  possibility,  while 
it  admits  the  weakness  of  our  discursive  intellect,  reestablishes 
the  authority  of  consciousness,  and  vindicates  the  veracity  of 
our  primitive  convictions.  It  proves  to  us,  from  the  veiy  laws 
of  mind,  that  while  we  can  never  understand  how  any  original 
datum  of  intelligence  is  possible,  we  have  no  reason  from  this 
inability  to  doubt  tliat  it  is  tnie.  A  learned  ignorance  is  thus 
the  end  of  philosophy,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  theology.^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  mind  is  necessai-y  to  counter- 
balance  and  correct  the  influencemiie  study  or  matter ;  and 
tBl^'uBIBy^^n^letapnysics  rises  in  propSHSontTTEe'^rogress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  the  greater  attention  which  they 
engross. 
An  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  pursuits,  exerts  an  evil  influ- 
ence in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  diverts 
from  all  notice  of  the  phasnomena  of  moral 
liberty,  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  alone;  and  it  disqualifies  from  appreciating 
the  import  of  these  phaenomena,  even  if  presented,  by  leaving  un- 
cultivated the  finer  power  of  psychological  reflection,  in  the  exclu- 
sive exercise  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  easier  and  more 
amusing  observation  of  the  external  world.  In  the  second  place, 
by  exhibiting  merely  the  phaBnomena  of  matter  and  extension, 
it  habituates  us  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity.  Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  one-sided 
and  exclusive  study?  That  the  student  becomes  a  materialist,  if 
he  speculate  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  obtrusive  facts  of  necessity,  and  is  unaccustomed  to  develop 
into  consciousness  the  more  recondite  facts  of  liberty ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  phaenomena  whose 
reality  he  may  deny,  and  whose  possibility  he  cannot  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  unity,  and  the  philosophical  presump- 
tion against  the  multiplication  of  essences,  de- 
rhysicai  stody  in  its      tcrmiue  him  to  reject  the  assumption  of  a  second, 

iiknev  not  material-  i  i       .     , 

and  that  an  hypothetical,  substance,  —  ignorant 
as  he  is  of  the  reasons  by  which  that  assump- 
tion is  legitimated.     In  the  infancy  of  science,  this  tendency  of 


1 


/ 


inikney  not  material- 
izing. 


1  See  Diteusawns^  p.l6S4.  ~£d. 
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physical  study  was  not  experienced.  When  men  first  turned  their 
attention  on  the  pliaenomena  of  nature,  every  event  was  viewed 
as  a  miracle,  for  every  effect  was  considered  as  the  operation  of 
an  intelligence.  God  was  not  exiled  from  the  universe  of  mat* 
ter ;  on  ^e  contrary,  he  was  multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phe- 
nomena. As  science  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven 
out ;  and  long  after  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 
they  were  left  for  a  season  in  possession  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  which  Kepler  still  saw 
the  agency  of  a  free  intelligence,  was  at  length  by  Newton  re- 
solved into  a  few  math3matical  principles;  and  at  last  even  the 
irregularities  which  Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  mirac- 
ulous coiTccti^n  of  the  Deity,  have  been  proved  to  require  no 
supernatural  interposition;  for  La  Place  has  shown  that  all  con- 
tmgencies,  past  and  future,  in  the  heavens,  find  their  explanation 
in  the  one  fundamental  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  very  contemplation  of  an  order  and  adaptation  so  aston- 
ishing, joined  to  the  knowledge  that  this  order  and  adaptation  are 
the  necessary  results  of  a  brute  mechanism,  —  when  acting  upon 
minds  which  have  not  looked  into  themselves  for  the  light  of 
which  the  world  without  can  only  afford  them  the  reflection,  —  far 
from  elevating  them  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  external  crea- 
tion to  that  inscrutable  Being  who  reigns  beyond  and  above  the 
universe  of  nature,  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  impress  on  them, 
with  peculiar  force,  the  conviction,  that  as  the  mechanism  of 
nature  can  explain  so  much,  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  ex- 
}  plain  all. 

"Wonder,"  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of  philosopliy:''* 
but  in  the  discovery  that  all  existence  is  but 
mechanism,  the  consummation  of  science  would 
be  an  extinction  of  the  very  interest  from  which 
it  originally  sprang.  **Even  the  gorgeous  raa- 
^"~"^  jesty  of  the  heavens,"  says  a  religious  philoso- 

pher, "  the  object  of  a  kneeling  adoration  to  an  infant  world,  sub- 
dues no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  comprehends  the  one  mechan- 
ical law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain  their 
motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  lie  no  longer  won- 
ders at  the  object,  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intel- 
lect alone  which  in  a  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Newton,  and 
La  Place,  was  able  to  transcend  the  object,  by  science  to  termi- 
nate the  miracle,  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its  divinities,   and  to 


If  all  exjgtence  be 
but  meehaniBinj  philo- 
sophic;! 1  .JJfttcretit  ex- 
tinguibbed. 


1  MttafkjfskSf  book  1. 2, 9    Compare  Plato,  Theetutua,  ]>.  135.  —  Ed. 
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exorcise  the  nniyerse.  Bat  even  this,  the  only  admiration  of  which 
our  intelligent  f:iculties  are  now  capable,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Oondillac,  or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  display- 
ing to  us  a  mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind,  as  compre- 
hensive, intelligible,  and  satisfactory  as  the  Newtoniam  mecha- 
nism of  the  heavens."^ 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  that,  should  Physiology  ever  sue-  j 
ceed  in  reducing  the  facts  of  intelligence  to  Phaanomena  of  matter,  ( 
Philosophy  would  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of  its  three  great  | 
objects,  —  God,  Free-Will,  and  Immortality.    True  wisdom  would 
then  consist,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
our  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothingness.     For  why? 
Philosophy  would  have  become '  a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death, 
but  of  annihilation ;  the  precept.  Know  thyself,  would  have  been 
replaced  by  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus  — 

''  Maj'st  thou  ne'^er  know  the  trath  of  what  thou  art;" 

and  the  final   recompense  of  our  scientific    curiosity  would  be 
wailing,  deeper  than  Cassandra's,  for  the  ignorance  that  saved  us 
from  despair. 
The  views  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  respective  influence  of 
the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter  in  relation 
CoincideDce  of  the      ^o  our  religious  belief  are  those   which  have 
ttZonreWo^tw.      ^^^^  deliberately  adopted  by  the  profoundest 
losophera.  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem.    Were  I  to  quote 

to  you  the  testimonies  that  crowd  on  my  recol- 
lection to  the  effect  that  ignorance  of  Self  is  ignorance  of  God, 
I  should  make  no  end,  for  this  is  a  truth  proclaimed  by  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
adducing  three  passages  from  three  philosophers,  which  I  select, 
both  as  articulately  confirming  all  that  I  have  now  advanced,  and 
because  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculation,  three 
authorities  on  the  point  in  question  more  entitled  to  respect. 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Plato,  and  it  corroborates  the  doc- 
trine I  have  maintained  in  regard  to  the  condi- 

Plato. 

-*-•  tions  of  a  God,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  his 

existence.  "The  cause,"  he  says,  "of  all  impiety  and  irroligioni 
among  men  is,  that  reversing  in  themselves  the  relative  subordi-l 
nation  of  mind  and  body,  they  have,  in  like  manner,  in  the  uni-l 
verse,  made  that  to  be  first  which  is  second,  and  that  to  be  second' 

1  Jaoobi,  Werhe,  toI.  ii  p.  88-64.    Quoted  In  iKsacMtofu,  p.  812.  ~  En. 
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I  which   is  first;  for  while,  in  the  generation  of  all  things,  intel- 
ligence and  final  causes  precede  matter  and  efficient  causes,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  have  viewed  matter  and  material  things  as  abso- 
lutely prior,  in  the  order  of  existence,  to  intelligence  and  design; 
and  thusi  departing  from  an   original   error  in  relation  to  them- 
1  selves,  they  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Godhead."^ 
The  second  quotation  is  from  Kant ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  influ- 
ences of  material  and  mental  studies  by  con- 
'■^.  trasting  them  in  reference  to  the  very  noblest 

object  of  either,  and  the  passage  is  wortliy  of  your  attention,  not 
only  for  the  soundness  of  its  doctrine,  but  for  the  natural  and 
tunsought-for  sublimity  of  its  expression:  "Two  things  there  are, 
[which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we  consider,  fill  the 
nnind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 
V—  the  ST^ujRY  HEAVEN  obovCy  th^  MORAL  LAW  within.  Of  neither 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of 
my  knowledge.  Both  I  contemplate  Ipng  clear  before  me,  and 
connect  both  immediately  with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The 
one  departs  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense ; 
expands,  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of 
my  body  with  worlds  rising  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems ;  and  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their 
periodic  movement  —  to  its  commencement  and  perpetuity.  The 
other  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;  and 
represents  me  in  a  world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity 
can  be  tracked  out  only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  con- 
nection, unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of 
sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary. 
In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a  countless  n^ultitude  of  worlds 
annihilates,  as  It  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal  product^  which, 
after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  is  compelled  to  rei^d  its  constituent  matter  to  the 
planet  —  itself  an  atom  in  the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence  even 
without  limit ;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral 
law  reveals  a  faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  world :  —  at  least  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer 
as  much  from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  confonnity 
with  that  law  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for 

1  De  LegOmSy  book  x.  pp.  888,  889.    Quoted      Hi.,  Lond.  ed.),  and  Eternal  and  Immut,  JUbr- 
in  Discussions,  p.  812.    Compare  Cud  worth,      ality^  book  Iv.,  c.  vi.  §  6,  «j.  — Ed. 
Jnieil.  Svstemt  c.  T.  i  It.  (p.  435  et  seq.  of  vol. 
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the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its 
imperative  to  a  necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity, 
the  conditions  and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life."^ 

The  third  quotation  is  from  the  pious  and  profound  Jacobi,  and 
it  states  the  truth  boldly  and  without^  disguise 
JSSIm  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Physics  and  Met- 

aphysics to  Religion.     "But  is  it  unreasonable  to  confess,  that  wel 
believe  in  God,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature^  which  conceals  him, 
but  by  reason  of  the  supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  i-eveals  and  | 
proves  him  to  exist? 

^Xature  cpncecUsGod:  for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature 
reveals  only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efiicient  causes 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, both  providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a  free 
original  commencement  within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her 
powers,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Working  without  will,  she  takes 
counsel  neither  of  the  good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing, 
she  casts  up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of 
herself  unconsciously  and  without  an  end;  furthering,  with  the 
same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  increase,  death  and  life,  — 
never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God  and  what  supposes  liberty, 
—  the  virtuous,  the  immortal. 

rnn.  Tfinfif^  (f^^'  ^^^ Taan  by  his  intelligence  rises  above  na- 
ture, and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a 
power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable 
of  resisting,  conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living 
fiiith  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him;  so 
has  he  a  belief  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in 
Grod;  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in  existence  but  nature, — 
necessity, — fate."  ' 

Such  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and 
of  matter  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Th£se  ttsw  of  Tgf-      But  it  may  be  said,  how  great  soever  be  the 
wielY  ^Le'BLStton      ^^^^^  ^^  philosophy  in  this  respect,  were  man 
*        left  to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  the  unaided  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  this  value  is  superseded 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Gospel  now  assuring  us  of 


1  Kritik  der  praktiseAen  Termtnft,  Beschluas.  world  of  Hatter,  In  contrast  to  the  world  of 

Quoted  in  i>imw4ion5,p  810.  — £d.  Intelllgenoe.l  —  Oroi    Interpolation^   supplied 

a  [In  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  Natur  and  from  ReitPs  Works^  p.  216.  —  Kd. 

its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  3  Von  dm  Gdtdiehen  Dingm,    Werke^  ill.  p. 

deriration,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  424-%.  —  £d. 
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all  and  more  than  all  philosophy  could  ever  warrant  ns  in  surmis- 
ing. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Revelation  there  is  contained  a 
great  complement  of  truths  of  which  natural  reason  could  afford 
us  no  knowledge  or  assurance,  but  still  the  importance  of  mental 
science  to  theology  has  not  become  superfluous  in  Christianity;  for 
whereas  anterior  to  Revelation,  religion  rises  out  of  psychology  as 
a  result,  subsequently  to  revelation,  it  supposes  a  genuine  philos- 
ophy of  mind  as  the  condition  of  its  truth.  This  is  at  once  mani- 
Ifest.  Revelation  is  a  revelation  to  man  and  concerning  man ;  and 
man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  moral,  a 
free,  a  responsible  being.  The  Scriptures  are  replete  with  testi- 
monies to  our  natural  liberty;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
Christian  church,  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  will  capa- 
ble equally  of  good  as  of  evil,  though  this  will,  subsequently  to  the 
fall,  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  liberty.  Christianity  thus,  by 
universal  confession,  supposes  as  a  condition  the  moral  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  if  some  individual  theologians  be  found  who  hav# 
denied  to  man  a  higher  liberty  than  a  machine,  this  is  only  another 
example  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  opinion  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  find  not  only  its  champions  but  its  martyrs.  The  differ- 
ences which  divide  the  Christian  churches  on  this  question,  regard 
only  the  liberty  of  man  in  certain  particular  relations,  for  fatalism, 
or  a  negation  of  human  responsibility  in  general,  is  equally  hostile 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Calviuist  and  Arminian. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  disbelieves  the 
moral  agency  of  man  must,  in  consistency  with  that  opinion,  disbe- 
I  lieve  Christianity.  And  therefore  inasmuch  as  Philosophy,  —  the 
:  Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  scientifically  establishes  the  proof  of  human 
\  liberty,  philosophy,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  relations  not  now  to 
\  be  considered,  is  the  true  preparative  and  best  aid  of  an  enlightened 
\  Christian  Theology. 


( 


LECTURE    III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HATE  been  in  the  custom  of  delivering  Bometimes  together, 
more  frequently  in  alternate  years,  two  systematic  courses  of  lec- 
tures, —  the  one  on  Psychology;^  that  is,  the  science  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  phaenomena  of  mind  in  general,  —  the  other  on 
Logic,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  laws  regulating  the  manifestation 
and  legitimacy  of  the  highest  faculty  of  Cognition^ — Thought, 
^rictly  so  denominated  —  the  fiiculty  of  Relations,  —  the  Under- 
standing proper.  As  first,  or  initiative,  coui*ses  of  philosophy, — 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which 
I  should  recommend  a  student  to  commence  with.  What,  however,' 
I  find  it  expedient  to  premise  to  each  is  an  Introduction^  in  which 
the  nature  and  general  relations  of  philosophy  are  explained,  and  a 
summary  view  taken  of  the  faculties  (particularly  the  Cognitive 
Acuities),  of  mind. 

In  the  ensuing  course,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  Greneral 
Philosophy  of  Mind. 

You  are,  then,  about  to  commence  a  course  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline,— for  Psychology  is  preeminently  a  phil- 
osophical science.  It  is  therefore  proper,  before 
proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  special  objects  of  our  coui-se, 
that  you  should  obtain  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is.  But  in  affording  you  this  information,  it  is  evident  that  there  lie 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way.  For  the  definition,  and  the 
divisions  of  philosophy  are  the  results  of  a  lofty  generalization  from 
particulars,  of  which  particulars  you  are,  or  must  be  presumed  to 
be,  still  ignorant.  You  cannot,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  be  made 
adequately  to  comprehend,  in  the  commencement  of  your  philo- 
sophical studies,  notions  w^hich  these  studies  themselves  are  in- 
tended to  enable  you  to  understand.  But  although  you  cannot  at 
once  obtain  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  form  at  least  some  vague 
conception  of  the  road  you  are  about  to  travel,  and  of  the  point  to 
which  it  will  conduct  you.    I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will,  for 
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the  present,  hypothetically  believe, — believe  upon  authority,— 
what  you  may  not  now  adequately  understand;  but  this  only  to 
the  end  that  you  may  not  hereafter  be  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  conclusion  upon  trust.  Nor  is  this  temporary  exaction  of 
credit  peculiar  to  philosophical  education.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
belief  always  precedes  knowledge,  —  it  is  the  condition  of  instruc- 
tion. The  child  (as  observed  by  Aristotle)  must  believe,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn ;  ^  and  even  the  primary  facts  of  intelligence,  — 
the  facts  which  precede,  as  they  afford  the  conditions  ofj  all  knowl- 
edge, —  would  not  be  original  were  they  revealed  to  us  under  any 
other  fonn  than  that  of  natural  or  necessary  beliefs.  Without 
furtlier  preamble,  therefore,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  afford  you  some 
general  notion  of  what  philosophy  is." 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  questions  to   be  answered :-— 1st, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?  and,  2d, 

gluing  ^^rwi^phr      ^^^^^  ^®  ^^®  meaning  of  the  thing  f    An  answer 
to  the  former  question  is  afforded  in  a  nominal 
deimition  of  the  term  philosophy^  and  in  a  history  of  its  employ- 
ment and  application. 

In  regard  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word,  you  are 
aware  that  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  Greek  origin 
^Phiioflophy  -  the      _that  it  is  a  compound  of  «^Ao9,  a  lover  or 
friend^  and  <To<f>ia^  wisdom  —  speculative  wis- 
dom.    Philosophy  is  thus,  literally,  a  love  of  wisdom.    But  if  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  be  unambiguous,  the  history  of 
its  application  is,  I  think,  involved  in  considerable  doubt.    Accord- 
ing  to  the    commonly  received    account,  the 
Commonly  referred      designation  of  philosopher  (lover  or  suitor  of 

to  Py  thagoma.  °  jt 

wisdom)  was  first  assumed  and  applied  by 
Pythagoras  ;  whilst  of  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  its  assump- 
tion, we  have  a  story  by  Ciceix),*  on  the  authority  of  Ileraclides 
Ponticus  ;*  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  one  place,®  on  the  authority 

1  Soph.  Eleneh.  c.  2.  — Ed.  fhi  ob  rh.  av^p^wwa^  itya^ii  (yi^owrw.     *H 

J  On   comprehension   of  Philosophy  inter  Ji  ^p6yTicis  wtpi  rh,  oi'd/Miiriya,  kcU  xepl,  &i^ 

AntiquoSy  see  Brandis,  Gesehichte  der  Pkiloso'  Icrri  BouAcvo-curdoi.  From  the  long  commcn- 

pAiV,  etc.,  vol.  i.  i  6,  p.  7,  seq.  tary  of  EustratJuB,  the  following  extract  will 

S  Sa^ia  in  Greek,  though  Bometimes  osed  be  snfflcient:  *AAA^  rh  r4Kos  rod  aoM  ^ 

in  a  wide  sense,  like  the  term  wise  applied  to  Utopia  rjjs  iiW^ias  4arlf  koL  4i  rov  trros 

akin  in  handicraft,  yet  properly  denoted  spec-  Kord^ni^is'    oi>x^   94  n  irpeuerhy   iya^Sp, 

Illative,  not  practical  wisdom  or  prudence.  Upaicrhv  ydp  ivriv  ^ya^v  rh  Ztk  irfN£|eo«r 

Bee  Aristotle,  Bth.  Nic.  lib.  vi.  c.  7,  with  the  Karop^o^fittfoyy  ^tupla  8^  wpd^ws  Mp€U — 

commenUryofEustratlus.  [Aih  Apa^ay6poy,  £i>. 

icol  ^oKriy  irol  rovi  routWovSy  ao^hs  ^v,  ^  Tuse.  Quasi,  lib.  r.  c.  8. 

^poviyLovi  V  od  <^iy   cfvcu,   Sray  Xliwruf  ^  Heraclidcs  Ponticus  —  scholar   both   of 

ityvoovin-as  rii  avfit^^poy^*  icunois'  Ka2  xcp-  Plato  and  of  Aristotle. 

iTT^t  fily,  Koi  ^wfLoarii,  ical  x^<*^^»  *foi.  0  Lib.  1. 12. 
9aifi6yta  ciS^rai  aibro^s  ^affur,  kxfn^rh.  B\ 
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of  Heraclides,  and  in  another,^  on  that  of  Sosicrates,  —  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  Sosicrates  be  not  in  the  second  pas- 
sage a  corrupted  lection  for  Heraclides;'  in  which  case  the  whole 
probability  of  the  story  will  depend  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
Heraclides  alone,  for  the  comparatively  recent  testimony  of  lam- 
blichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  must  go  for 
nie  intervkw  of      nothing.    As  told  by  Cicero,  it  is  as  follows :  — 

Pythagoras  and  Leon.        ,>     i  .  /  i       -r* 

Pythagoras  once  upon  a  time  (says  the  Roman 
orator),  having  come  to  Phlius,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  displayed, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Leon,  who  then  governed 
that  city,  a  range  of  knowledge  so  extensive,  that  the  prince, 
admiring  his  eloquence  and  ability,  inquired  to  what  art  he  had 
principally  devoted  himself.  Pythagoras  answered,  that  he  pro- 
fessed no  art,  and  was  simply  a  philosopher.  Leon,  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  name,  again  inquired  who  were  the  philosophers,  and 
in  what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
human  life  seemed  to  resemble  the  great  fair,  held  on  occasion  of 
those  solemn  games  which  all  Greece  met  to  celebrate.  For  some, 
exercised  in  athletic  contests,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  glory  and 
the  crown  of  victory ;  while  a  greater  number  flocked  to  them  in 
order  to  buy  and  sell,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  —  and  they  were  those  distinguished  by  their  liber- 
ality and  intelligence,  —  who  came  from  no  motive  of  glory  or  of 
gain,  but  simply  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  note  of  what  was 
done,  and  in  what  manner.  So  likewise,  continued  Pythagoras,  we 
men  all  make  our  entrance  into  this  life  on  our  departure  from 
another.     Some  are  here  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  honoi*s,  others  .^ 

in  the  search  of  riches ;  a  few  there  are  who,  indifferent  to  all  elspy  ^^^    J] ,  V 
devote  themselves  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.     These^    ^   Q/'^'/ 
then,  are  they  whom  I  call  students  of  wisdom,  for  such  is  meant  by     /   _^^^^ 
philosopher. 

Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  flourished  about  560  years 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,^ — about  130  years 

seste  on  doubtful      ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  pj^^^^     HeracUdes  and  Sosi- 

authority. 

crates,  the  two  vouchers  of  this  story, — if  Sosi- 
crates be  indeed  a  voucher,  —  lived  long  subsequently  to  the  age 
of  Pythagoras;  and  the  former  is,  moreover,  confessed  to  have 
been  an  egregious  fabulist.     From  the  principal  circumstances  of 

1  Lib.  Till.  8.  B.  C.  54CM>10,  in  the  times  of  Polycrates  and 

S  See    Menage,    Commndani  on   Laertius,  Tarquinias  Saperbos  (Clinton,  F.  H,  610.) 

TllL  8.  His  birth  is  usually  placed  in  the  49tb  Olym- 

3  The  exact  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  piad  (B.  C.  684).   See  Brandls,  Geuh.  dtr  PhiL 

Pythagoras  are  uncertain.  Nearly  all  anthoi^  rol.  i.  p.  422;  iSeller,  Fkil.  der  Grieehen.,  vol.  i. 

itks,  bowerar,  are  agreed  that  he  "  flourished''  p.  217, 2d  ed. — Ed. 
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bis  life,  mentioned  by  Laertius  after  older  antbors,  and  from  tbe 
fragments  we  possess  of  the  works  of  Heraclides,  —  in  «hort,  from 
all  opinions,  ancient  and  modem,  we  leam  that  be  ^  was  at  once 
credulous  and  deceitful,  —  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  The  anecdote, 
therefore,  rests  on  very  slender  authority.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Socrates  was  tbe  first  who  adopted,  or,  at  least,  the  first  who 
familiarized,  the  expression.^  It  was  natural  that 
SocrateBpobabiythe  ^^  gbould  be  anxious  to  Contradistinguish  bim- 
^^^^  self  from  the  Sophists,  (o!  cro^c,  ol  oo^urroc, 

sopbistaa),  literally,  the  totse  men ;'  and  no  term 
could  more  appropriately  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  these  pretend- 
ers, or  afford  a  happier  contrast  to  their  haughty  designation,  than 
that  of  philosopher  (L  e.,  the  lover  of  wisdom) ;  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  substantives  ^iXocro^  and  ^lAoo-o^os^ 
first  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school.*    It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  verb  ^cAoo-o^a^  is  found  in  Hero- 
o  tl!!!!"**^^*'"'''*  ^      dotus,  in  the  address  by  Croesus  to  Solon  ;*  and 
that  too  in  a  participial  form,  to  designate  the  lat- 
ter as  a  man  who  had  travelled  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,    [m  ^^iXoo-o^cW  y^v  voXX^k  Stioplrfi  cikcicck  ^cXi^A»5a$). 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that,  before  tbe  time  of  Socrates, 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  were  occasionally  designated  philosophers :  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  Socrates  and  his  school  first  appropriated 
the  term  as  a  distinctive  appellation ;  and  that  the  word  phUosofih^^ 
in  consequence  of  this  appropriation,  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
complement  of  all  higher  knowledge,  and,  more  especially,  to  denote 
.>^    h  ^       the  science  conversant  about  the  principles  or  causes  of  existence, 
<^  The  term  philosophy^  I  may  notice,  which  was  originally  assumed 

in  modesty,  soon  lost  its  Socratic  and  etymological  signification, 
and  returned  to  the  meaning  of  <ro<^a,  or  wisdom.  Quintilian'  calls 
it  nomen  hisolentiaeimum  ;  Seneca,^  )iomen  invidio^um  /  Epictetus* 

1  Compare  Meinen,  GttehieAu  der  Wis»en-     Jwmmlof  ClauUatmnd  Sacred  PkiMogf,  vol.  L 
Khaften  in  GrieehetUand  und  Uowi,  vol.  1.  p.      p.  182.  —Ed. 
118;  andKrag.  Lexihon,  vol.  iil.  p.  211.  — Ed.        4  See  especially  Plato,  Fkadrus^  p.  278:^ 

ilMlr  fl.ario»,,  and  of  date  ..bi»qa.nt  to  «*'»'    '''"t^  ^T    T.S^'J,^'^ 

tbe  tith^  of  mUK,toe.    Hlppoc™^;  w..  .„  ^T^/^  d»oription  of  the  pMIo«v 

^1         M.  ,a       \.       ,>w^  pher  in  tbe  fi^iNmifm.  p.  904,  as  iMTO^v  <r*- 

early  contemporary  of  Socrates.   [Theexpres-  K^     »,     ol«        «  i^»m^^  »w- 

•ion  occnnln  the  n,p\  ^hfncnp^^s.  Opera     ^ !^  T"^""'  ~ 
— Quarto ao«i5,  p.41,  ed.  Venice,  1688.-ED.]        *  "°-  *'  *'• 

'6  Inst.  Grot.  Proosm. 
«  Perhaps  rather  "  the  Prof^sson  of  Wia-        r  ^iM»  v. 
dom,»    See  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Cope  in  the        8  Ench,  e.  68,  ed.  Wolf;  46  ed.  Sehwcigh* 
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connsels  his  scholars  not  to  call  themselves  "Philosophers;'*  and 
proiid  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  epithets  with  which  philosophy  is 
now  associated.  Thus  Campbell,  in  his  Address  to  the  Bainbow, 
says: 

"  I  ask  not  proud  philosophj 
To  tell  me  what  thoa  art." 

So  much  for  the  name  signifying ;  we  proceed  now  to  the  thing 

signified.     Were  I  to  detail  to  you  the  various 

.^.     ^^T*^  -  r.  definitions*   of  philosophy  which  philosophers 

thing  — its  deflnltioDB.  -ii/.  ▼  ,. 

have  promulgated  —  far  more,  were  I  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  the  author  of  each  maintains  the  exclusive 
adequacy  of  his  peculiar  definition  —  I  should,  in  the  present  stage 
•  of  your  progress,  only  perplex  and  confuse  you.  Philosophy,  for 
example,  —  and  I  select  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  illustri- 
ous definitions, — philosophy  has  been  defined:  —  The  science  of 
things  divine  and  human,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  they  ai'e  con- 
tained;*—  The  science  of  efiects  by  their  causes;* — The  science 
of  sufficient  reasons;* — The  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  possible;* — The  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
from  first  principles  ;• — The  science  of  truths,  sensible  and  ab- 
stract;'—  The  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objects;*  — 
Tlie  science  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessaiy  ends 
of  human  reason;* — The  science  of  the  original  form  of  the  ego 
or  mental  self;***  —  The  science  of  science;^  —  The  science  of  the 

1  Vide  Oaasendi,  i.  p.  1,  Mq.f  Denzinger,  4  Leibnitz,  quoted  by  Harare,  Cbur^  ^«  J%tf- 

Instit.  Log.  i.  p.  40:  ScbeidJer^s  Encyelop.  pp.  osophie^  torn.  i.  p.  2;  see  also  Wenzel,  EUnunta 

60,  75;  WeiflS,  Log.  p.  8;  Scheiblerus,  Op.  Log.  Philosophiaj  torn.  i.  i  7.    Cf.  Leibnitz,  LeUru 

Lp.l,seq.  entn  Leibnitz  et  Clarke^   OperUf  p.  778,  (ed. 

»  Cicero,  De  Offidis^  il.  2.    Nee  qnidquam  Erd.)  — Ed. 

aliud  est   philoeophla,  d   interpretari  velto,  «  Wolf,  J%ttofopAiall<i<toiurfw,  J  29.— Ed. 

qnam  stodinm  6apienti«.     Sopientia  autem  0  Descartes,  PrinciptA,   Epistola  Authorls. 

ert,  (ut  a  veteribns  philOBophis  deflsitam  Cf.  Wolf.  I%i7.  Aai.  (  88.— Ed. 

est),  reram  divinarum  et  hnmananim,  causa-  7  Condillac,  VJrt  de  Raiumner^  Ooun^  torn, 

inmqae  qnibns  Iub  res  continentur,  scientla.  iii-  p-  8,  (ed.  1780).    Cf  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom, 

Ca  Tuse.  qtue$t.  iv.  26,  v.  8.    IM  Fin.  ii.  12;  viii.  8,  p.  782.    ^  8«  r&p  ^iXwrrf^w  TparyfUL-  a 

Seneca,  ^st.  80;  rseudo-Flatarcb,  De  Plae.  rtla  irtpl  t«  r&  yo^/utra  Kol  t4  iwoMlfitpa  ' 

Philos.  Frooem.:  ol  liJkv  obv  7,TmiKo\  lf(kurcuf  Kojeeylvrrtu,  —  Ed. 

iV  fiky  ffotpioF  tXiwi  ^titow  re  Kot  h^dprnrl-  8  Compare  Tennemann,  Geschiehu  der  JRId- 

tmw  ^'KurH^inv'  r^v  tk  ^iXoffotpiay,  Atritrf'  osopkie,  Einleitung,  ( 18.  —  Ed. 

n»  Tcx<^l  ^rmj^ci^u.     Ct  Plato,  Phadrus^  9  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  Method- 

p.  250;  A<p.  Ti.  p.  486.— £d.  enlebre,  o.  8;  Krug,  Philosophisehes  Lexikon, 

3  Uobbes,    Computatio  sive   Logim,  o.   1 ;  iii.  p.  218.  —  Ed. 

Fhilosophia  est  effectuum  sive  Fhsnomencvn  10  Knig,  PhUoaophiseka  Lexikon,  iii.  p.  218. 

ex  conoeptis  eomm  cattsis  sea  generationibos,  The  definition  is  substantially  Fichte's.    See 

et  mrsus  generationum  qaie  esse  possunt,  ex  his  Gntndlage  der   Gesammten   WissenMcMafts- 

eognitis  efl^tlbus  per  rectam  ratiocinationem  lehren,  ( Werkti,  i  p.  288) ;  and  his  Zweiu  Einlei- 

acquisita  ooj^nitio.    Cf.  Arist  Metaph.  i.  1 .  tung  in  die  Wissenteha/UUhre,  ( Werke^  t.  p.  515.) 

cdria  KcH  riu  h^kt  ivoXntifiiiyQVffi  'wirr^s.  n  Fichte,  Vber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenekq/is' 
—Ed.  Ukrty  iHWerke,  i.  46)— Ed. 
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absolute ;  —  The  science  of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal 
and  real*  —  or,  The  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity,  etc.,  etc' 
All  such  definitions  are  (if  not  positively  erroneous),  either  so  vague 
that  they  afford  no  precise  knowledge  of  their  object ;  or  they  are 
so  partial,  that  they  exclude  what  they  ought  to  comprehend ;  or 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  supply  no  jjreliminary  informa- 
tion, and  are  only  to  be  understood,  (if  ever,)  after  a  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  of  that  which  they  profess  to  ex])lain.  It  is,  in- 
deed, perhaps  impossible,  adequately  to  define  philosoi)hy.  For 
what  is  to  be  defined  comprises  what  cannot  be  included  in  a 
single  definition.  For  philosophy  is  not  regarded  from  a  single 
point  of  view, — it  is  sometimes  considered  as  theoretical,  —  that  is, 
in  relation  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  cognitive  intelligence;  some* 
times  as  practical,  —  that  is,  in  relation  to  man  as  a  moral  agent ; 
•—and  sometimes,  as  comprehending  both  theory  and  practice. 
Again,  philosophy  may  either  be  regarded  objectively,  that  is,  as  a 
complement  of  truths  known  ;  or  subjectively,  —  that  is,  as  a  habit 
or  quality  of  the  mmd  knowing.  In  these  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  definition  of  philosophy,  but  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  every  definition  proposes,  —  make  you  under- 
stand, as  precisely  as  the  unprecise  nature  of  the  object-matter  per- 
mits, what  is  meant  by  philosophy,  and  what  are  the  sciences  it 
properly  comprehends  within  its  sphere. 

As  a  matter  of  history  I  may  hei-e,  however,  parenthetically  men- 
tion, that  in  Greek  antiquity  there  were  in  all 
DeflmtionsinGr^      gi^  definitions   of  philosophy  which  obtained 

ftptlquily. 

celebrity.     On  these  collectively  there  are  ex- 
tant various  treatises.    Among  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  that 
of  Ammonius  Hermias*  is  the  oldest;  and  the  fullest  is  one  by  an 
anonymous  author,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Anecdota  Graeca  Pariaien^ia}     Of  the  six,  the  first 
land  second  define  philosophy  from  its  object  matter, — that  which 
lit  is  about ;  the  third  and  fourth,  from  its  end,  —  that  for  the  sake 
■of  which  it  is ;  the  fifth,  from  its  relative  preeminence ;   and  the 
pixth,  from  its  etymology. 

1  Sohelllng,  Tom.  leh  ol*  Prmeip  der  PkHoto-  nuntarhu^  p.  1.  (ed.  Aid.)  Giren  in  part  hf 
pkitf  H  6, 9 ;  Krng,  LexikoHt  iii.  p.  218.  —  Ed.      Brandis,  Se/uMa  in  An$tot«Um,  p.  9.  —  Ed. 

<  P.  889.    Extntoted  also  in  part  by  Brandis, 

t  Schelling,  Bnmo,  p.  206  (2d  ed.)  Cf.  Phil^  gehoUa  in  Aristouietn,  p.  6.  Thte  oommentaiy 
otophie  der  Natur,  Einleltung,  p.  64,  and  Zus-  ^  conjectnwd  by  Val.  Rose  {De  AristoteUs  LU^ 
atx8nr£inleitnng,p.  06-88(2d  ed.)-ED.  ^^^  Q^aim»  tt  Aueiaritait,  p.  248)  to  be  the 

•  Hegel,  Logik,  I  Werhe,  iU.  p.  e4.)-.ED.  '^'''^  ofOIymplodonw.  The deanltions quoted 

-«»-»,  \  K  in  the  text  are  given  by  Tzetzes,  Chaiads,  x. 

4  JmmonU  in  ^mmqut  vocts  Porpkfrii  Cum'      000.— Eo. 
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The  firBt  of  these  definitions  of  philosophy  is,  — *Hhe  knowledge 
of  things  existent  as  existent,** — (yvwns  iw  ovnay  J  ovtolY 

The  second  is  —  "the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  humrfn, — ^ 
(yySiat^  ^tuav  koL  Ay^potftrivtav  vpayfidnav,)*  These  are  both  from  the 
object-matter;  and  both  were  referred  to  Pythagoras, 

The  third  and  fourth,  the  two  definitions  of  philosophy  from  its 
end,  are,  again,  both  taken  from  Plato.  Of  these  the  third  is, — 
"philosophy  is  a  meditation  of  death,**  QUkirrf  ^amTw;)*  the  fourth 
—  "  philosophy  is  a  resembling  of  the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  com- 
petent to  man,  (o/totuxri?  ^€<^  #cara  to  Svyarov  dySpwnnf.)* 

The  fiflh,  that  from  its  preeminence,  was  borrowed  fix)m  Aris- 
totle, and  defined  philosophy  "the  art  of  arts,  and  science  of 
sciences,"  {rixyvf  r€xySifv  koI  hrurnjfjiri  hrumffiSiv.y 

Finally,  the  sixth,  that  from  the  etymology,  was  like  the  first  and 
second,  carried  up  to  Pythagoras — it  defined  philosophy  "the  love 
of  wisdom,**  (<^iXia  cro^tas.)* 

To  these  a  seventh  and  even  an  eighth  were  sometimes  added, — 
but  the  seventh  was  that  by  the  physicians  who  defined  medicine 
the  philosophy  of  bodies,  (tarpun;  ion  ffiikoa-wf^ia  atafkanu^) ;  and  phil- 
osophy, the  medicine  of  souls,  (^cXoo-o^tiaL  larvi^  larpiMi  4w)(wv)J  This 
was  derided  by  the  philosophers ;  as,  to  speak  with  Homer,  being 
an  exchange  of  brass  for  gold,  and  of  gold  for  brass,  (xpwrta  x^A- 
Ktuay) ;  and  as  defining  the  more  known  by  the  less  known. 

The  eighth  is  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  Theae- 
tetus,*  calls  philosophy  "the  greatest  music,**  (jutyUmi  funxruaiy) 
meaning  thereby  the  harmony  of  the  rational,  iitiscible,  and  appe- 
tent,  parts  of  the  soul,  (Xoyo?,  Svfjm,  hrt^/ua). 

But  to  return :  All  philosophy  is  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge  f 
is  not  philosophy.    Philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge.! 


1  Ct  Ari«L  Metapk.  Hi.  1.  —Ed,  koXuc^  7«  ♦  r&v  aht&if  ^Htfr/iriK^  /aoKKw- 

2  See  antey  p.  36,  note  2. —Ed.  .  .  .  oiht  r^t  rousOmis  &Writf  xph  yo/iiCtuf 
•  Phadc,  p.  80:  rovTo  8)  6if9^y  iXKo  ivriw  rifumT4paF'  4  7*^  dntordrii  Ktd  rt/iutrdrji. 

1^  6p&ws  t^i\oa<Kf>ou<ra  koI  ry  Smi  nbt^m  Ct  Etk,  NU,  ri.  7 :  9fiKo¥  5ti  ^  oKptfittrrdTri 

fuKtrAaa  ^^ttn'  ^  ob  rovr^  htf  «fff  ficX^nf  htf  rAv  4inffrrift&r  ffn  ^  ffo<^ia.    The  Dearast 

dapdrou ;  Of.  Cioero  Tuae.  Qtuut.  i.  80;  Mae-  approach  to  a  deflnltion  of  Philosophy  in  the 

roblos,  &  Som.  Sdpionis,  1 18;  Dama«cenu«,  ]^t„pf^^„  ^  ,„  a  minor,  o.  1.   Op^Hs  V  i^C^t 

Diaketiea,  c.  8.  -  Ed.  ^^  ^^  Kokua^m  -H^y  ^wro^foir  iwurriuAflv 

i  Thetrutus,  p.  176:  84b  icol  irtt^mn^ai  xph  r^r  kKii&tUa.  —  ED, 

49^4p9€  4ku99  ^vytty  tri  rdxurra'  fvyii  9  Seeanu,  p.  46.— Ed. 

8i  SpuUwrts  &9^  Kork  rh  Jvwn-^y.- Ed.  t  Anon,  apad  Cramer,  AneedoiOy  It.  p.  818; 

j  The  anonymous  commentator  quotes  this  Brandis,  Sehotia^  p.  7. —Ed. 

as  a  passage  fVom  the  Mttapkyncs.    It  does  8  So  qnoted  by  the  commentator;  hot  the 

not  oocnr  literally,  hat  the  sense  is  snbstaa-  passage  ooenrs  in  the  thada^  p.  61.    Ka2  4iMi 

tially  that  expressed  in  Book  i.  c  2.    Axpi-  fi^^  rh  4plnnnw  Swtp  tirpvrrov^  rovro  4wt' 

fi4oraTai  8i  rwp  4wurrini£nf  9&  ftdKiara  rmp  mcAc^u',  /leiwuri^  voicTv,  &f  ^iXoo'C^af 

«0c^«pr  cJ9(V  .  .  .  *AAAik  fiV  >^  ^lioa"  |t^  otfrnviMyf^rqf /lovo'iic^f.- Ed. 
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/  What,  then,  is  philosophical  knowledge,  and  how  is  it  discriminated 

from  knowledge  in  general  ?    We  are  endowed 

Phiioeophicai  and      |^    ^^^  Creator  with  certain  faculties  of  observa- 

empirioftl  knowledge. 

tion,  which  enable  us  to  become  aware  of  cer- 
tain appearances  or  phaenomena.  These  faculties  may  be  stated, 
as  two,  —  Sense,  or  External  Perception,  and  Self-Consciousness 
or  Internal  Perception ;  and  these  faculties  severally  afford  us  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  series  of  phienomena.  Through  our 
senses,  we  apprehend  what  exists,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  external 
or  material  world ;  by  our  self-consciousness,^  we  apprehend  what 
,Ls,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  internal  world,  or  world  of  thought. 
What  is  the  extent,  and  what  the  certainty,  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  sense  and  self-consciousness,  we  do  not  at  present 
consider.  It  is  now  sufficient  that  the  simple  £ict  be  admitted,  that 
we  do  actually  thus  know;  and  that  fact  is  so  manifest,  that  it 
requires,  I  presume,  at  my  hands,  neither  proof  nor  illustration, 
f  The  information  which  we  thus  receive, — that  certain  phfenomena 
I  are,  or  have  been,  is  called  Historical,  or  Empir- 

ed       ^h^  ^^^^        ^^*^  knowledge.*    It  is  called  historical,  because, 
j  in  this  knowledge,  we  know  only  the  feet,  only 

!  that  the  phasnomenon  is ;  for  history  is  properly  only  the  narration 
{  of  a  consecutive  series  of  phtenomena  in  time,  or  the  description  of 
,  a  coexistent  series  of  phaenomena  in  space.      Civil  histoiy  is  ah  ex- 
ample of  the  one ;  natural  history,  of  the  other.    It  is  called  empir- 
ical or  experiential,  if  we  might  use  that  term,  because  it  is  given 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  result  of 

inference  or  reasoning.  I  may  notice,  by  paren- 
"temfem *iri"*i  ^^  ^^^  thesis,  that  you  must  dischai^e  from  your  minds 
U  the  by-meaning  accidentally  associated  with  the 

word  empiric  or  empirical^  in  common  English.  This  terra  is  with 
us  more  familiarly  used  in  reference  to  medicine,  and  from  its  fortu- 
itous emplo3rment  in  that  science,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  word  empir- 
ical has  unfortunately  acquired,  in  our  language,  a  one-sided  and  an 
unfavorable  meaning.  Of  the  origin  of  this  meaning  many  of  you 
may  not  be  aware.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  ifivtipta  is  the 
Greek  term  for  experience,  and  ^/xirccpocos  an  epithet  applied  to  one 
who  uses  experience.  Now,  among  the  Greek  physicians,  there  arose 
a  sect  who,  professing  to  employ  experience  alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  generalization,  analogy,  and  reasoning,  denominated  themselves 
distinctively  ol  c/ATrcipcicoi — the  Empirics.  The  opposite  extreme  w^as 
adopted  by  another  sect,  who,  rejecthig  observation,  founded  their 

1  On  the  place  and  sphere  of  Consciousness,         S  Brandis,  Gttehiekie  der  PkiJoaopkU,  yoL  L 
feei)i»c«M»iww,p.47.— Ed.  p.  a.    [Cf.  Wolf,  PWJ.  IJo*.  J8.— Ed.] 
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doctrine  exclusively  on  reasoning  and  theory;  —  and  these  called 
themselves  ot  fjL€3oSucol —  or  Methodists.  A  third  school,  of  whom 
Galen  was  the  head,  opposed  equally  to  the  two  extreme  sects  of 
the  Empirics  and  of  the  Methodists,  and,  availing  themselves  both 
of  experience  and  reasoning,  were  styled  ot  3oy/iariicot  —  the  Dog- 
matists, or  rational  physicians.*  A  keen  controversy  arose;  the 
Empirics  were  defeated;  they  gradually  died  out;  and  their  doc- 
trine, of  which  nothing  is  known  to^us,  except  through  the  writings 
of  their  adversaries,*,  has  probably  been  painted  in  blacker  colors 
than  it  deserved.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  word  was  first 
naturalized  in  English,  at  a  time  when  the  Galenic  works  were  of 
paramount  authority  in  medicine,  as  a  term  of  medical  import — 
of  medical  reproach ;  and  the  collateral  meaning,  which  it  had  acci- 
dentally obtained  in  that  science,  was  associated  with  an  unfavor- 
able signification,  so  that  an  Empiric,  in  common  English,  has  been 
long  a  synonym  for  a  charlatan  or  quack-doctor,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  extension,  in  general,  for  any  ignorant  pretender  in  science. 
In  philosophical  language,  the  term  emmrical  means  simply  what 
belongs  to,  or  is  the  product  o^  experience  or  observation,  and,  in 
contrast  to  another  term  afterwards  to  be  explained,  is  now  tech- 
nically in  general  use  through  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
Were  there  any  other  word  to  be  found  of  a  corresponding  signifi- 
cation in  English,  it  would  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  by-mean^i 
ing  attached  to  empirical,  be  expedient  not  to  employ  this  latter. 
But  there  is  not.  Mcperiential  is  not  in  common  use,  and  experi- 
mental only  designates  a  certain  kind  of  experience  —  viz.  that  in 
which  the  fact  observed  has  been  brought  about  by  a  certain  inten- 
tional prearrangement  of  its  coefficients.    But  this  by  the  way. 

Returning,  then,  from  our  digression:  Historical  or  empirical 
knowledge  is  simply  the  knowledge  that  something  ia^  Were  we 
to  use  the  expression,  the  knowledge  that^  it  would  sound  awkward 
and  unusual  in  our  modem  languages.  In  Greek,  the  mtfst  philo- 
sophical of  all  tongues,  its  parallel,  however,  was  familiarly  em- 
ployed, more  especially  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,'  in  contrast 
to  another  knowledge  of  which  we  are  about  to  q>eak.  It  was 
called  the  to  ori,  that  is,  ^  yvfio-t?  ottl  ©oriy.*    I  should  notice,  that 

1  See  Galen,  De  Seed*,  c.  1,  and  the  D^i-  Xira  thv  kftAfi^p  SirawMp  irurrdfitba.     Zv?- 

tkmes  Mediea  and  huroductio  sen  Medieus,  as-  rovfuv  8^  rirrapti,  rh  8ti,  r^  Sm^ti,  c^  iffrty 

eribed  to  the  same  anther;  Celsiu,  De  Re  ^l  i<mp.     These  were  distinguished  by  the 

Medieoy  Pnef.j  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  Kstoire  de  la  j^^in  logicians  as  the  quassHones  seibiUs  and 

M^eeine,  part  il.,  lib.  li.,  ch.  1  —  lib.  iv.,  ch.  ^^re  usually  rendered  fuod  «f ,  eur  ait,  an  sit, 

•  1— Kd.  quidsii.  —  ED. 

s  Le  Clerc,  HsMoire  de  la  Mddeeine,  part  a.,  4  jhis  expression  in  Latin,  at  least  in  Latin 

lib.  ii.,  ch.  1.  —  Ed.  not  absolutely  barbarous,  can  only  be  trans- 

.«  See  JnaL  Post.  li.  1.    Th.  CrfTo^/uvd  ivrw  lated  vaguely  by  an  accusative  and  an  infini- 
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with  us,  the  knowledge  that,  is  commonly  called  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact}     As  examples  of  empirical  knowledge,  take  the  facts, 
whether  known  on  our  own  experience  or  on  the  testified  experi- 
ence of  others,  —  that  a  stone  falls, — that  smoke  ascends, — that 
the  leaves  bud  in  spring  and  fall  In  autumn, — that  such  a  book 
contains  such  a  passage,  —  that  such  a  passage  -contains  such  an 
opinion,  —  that  Ciesar,  that  Charlemagne,  that  Napoleon,  existed.^ 
But  things  do  not  exist,  events  do  not  occur,  isolated,  —  aj^art  — 
.    by  themselves,  —  they  exist,  tl^gy  occmy  and  are 
PhU<Mophicai  knowi-      |j    ^^  conceived,  only  in  connection.  Our  obser- 

•age  —  what.  ■  *   .  /»»     ■. '  "  ' ,        /.      " , 

vation  affords  us  no  example  of  a  phsenomenon 
which  is  not  an  effect ;  nay,  our  thought  cannot  even  realize  to  itseli* 
the  possibility  of  a  phaenomenon  without  a  cause.  We  do  not  at 
present  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  effect  and 
cause,' — either  in  reality,  or  in  thought.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe  that,  while,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  anything  to  begin  to  be,  without 
referring  it  to  some  cause,  —  still  the  knowledge  of  its  particular 
cause  is  not  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  effect.  By 
this  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  thinking  some  cause  for  every 
phaBuomenon ;  and  by  our  original  ignorance  of  what  particular 
causes  belong  to  what  paiticular  effects, — it  is  rendered  impossible 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  phsenom- 
enon :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  determined,  —  we  are  necessitated, 
to  regard  each  phaenomenon  as  only  partially  known,  until  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  on  which  it  depends  for  its  existence.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  stnick  with  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  called  a 
rainbow.  Think  we  cannot  that  this  pheenomenon  has  no  cause, 
though  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  cause  is.  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  the  j)h»nomenon  as  a  mere  fact,  —  as  a  mere 
isolated  event,  —  does  not  content  us;  we  therefore  set  about  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  —  which  the  constitution  of  our  mind  com- 


tlire,  for  you  an<  probably  aware  that  the  noting  a  knowledge  of  the  5ti.    (Compare 

eopjnnctive  quod^  by  which  the  Greek  Srt  is  tbA  Dt  Ituessu  AnhnaUumj  o.  1 ;  Mnlaph.  i.  1.) 

often  translated,  has  always  a  eaustd  signiH-  Aristotle,  therefore,  calls  his  empirical  work 

cation  in  genuine  Latinity.   Thus,  we  cannot  on  animals,  History  a/AmmaU ; — Theophras- 

say,  ido  quod  res  sit,  credo  quod  tu  sis  doetus:—  tns,  his  empirical  work  on  plants,  History  of 

this  is  bartMuroos.    We  must  say,  scto  rem  esstf  PUmts ; — Pliny,  his  empirical  book  on  nature 

credo  te  esse  doetum.  in  general,  Natural  History,   Pliny  says :  "  no- 

1  [Empirical  is  also  used  in  contrast  with  bis  propositum  est  naturos  remm  indicare 

I  Necessary  knowledge;  the  former  signifying  nuuu/estas,  non  eausas  indagare  dubias.**   See 

the  knowledge  simply  of  what  Is,  the  latter  Brandis,  Gesehiehte  der  FkOosophiej  i.  p.  2. 

of  what  must  be.]—  t^w*  IntapolatioK,  S  See  on  this  point  the  Author's  Discus- 

S  The  terms  historical  and  empirical  are  ^-^n^^  p.  eo9._£D. 
used  as  synonymous  by  Aristotle,  as  both  de> 
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pels  us  to  (mppose,—-  and  at  length  discover  that  the  rainbow  is  the 
effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  watery  particles  of  a 
cloud.     Having  ascertained  the  cause,  but  not  till  then,  we  are  i 
satisfied  that  we  fully  know  the  effect.  f 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  phaenomenon  is  differ- 
ent from,  is  something  more  than,  the  knowledge  of  that  phaenom- 
enon simply  as  a  fiict;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges^ 
have,  accordingly,  received  different  names.  The  latter,  we  have 
seen,  is  called  historical^  or  empirical  knowledge;  the  former  is 
called  philosophical^  or  scientific^  or  rational  knowledge.*  Historical,  # 
is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  —  philosophical,  is  the  knowledge! 
why  or  how  it  is.  And  as  the  Greek  language,  with  peculiar  felicity, 
expresses  historical  knowledge  by  the  art — the  yvwa-vs  on  eorrc:  so, 
it  well  expresses  philosophical  knowledge  by  the  Siort' — the  yywris 
Sum  €Tn,  though  here  its  relative  superiority  is  not  the  same.  To 
recapitulate  what  has  now  been  stated :  —  There  are  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  knowledge.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  — 
Snxfnjfw,  ion,  rem  esse;  —  and  it  is  called  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
historical,  or  empirical  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  fiiort  xPVt^  «""*>  <^^  ^^  «i^/— and  is  termed 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  philosophical,  scientific,  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

Philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term, 

and  as  synonymous  with  science,  is  thus  the 

PhnoB^hy   implies      knowledge  of  effects  as    dependent  on  their 

^^^^ ' '      causes.    Now,  what  does  this  imply?    In  the 

^  firtt  place,  as  every  cause  to  which  we  can 

ascend  is  itself  also  an  effect,  —  U  follows  that  it  is  the  scope,  that 
is,  the  aim  of  philosophy,  to  trace  up  the  series  of  effects  and  causes, 
until  we  arrive  at  causes  which  are  not  also  themselves  effects. 
These  first  causes  do  not  indeed  lie  within  the  reach  of  philosophy, 
nor  even  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension;  nor,  conse* 
quently,  on  the  actual  reaching  them  does  the  existence  of  philoso- 
phy depend.  But  as  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their 
causes,  the  tendency  of  philosophy  is  ever  upwards;  and  philosophy 
can,  in  thought,  in  theory,  only  be  viewed  as  accomplished,  —  which 
in  reality  it  never  can  be,  —  when  the  ultimate  causes, — the  causes 


1  IbtowUdga  U  a  term  in  ft«qaent  nae  by  and  Sergeant*fl  Mktkod  to  Saene§y  Freflioe,  p. 

Bacon,  and  though  now  obsolete,  should  be  25,  p.  166  et  passim. ^Ed, 

reTfred,  as,  without  it,  we  are  compelled  to  s  Wolf,  FHUosophia  RationaHsy  (  6;  Kant, 

borrow  tofnitiona  to  express  its  import]—  Kriiik  der  niden  Vtnutnfty  Methodenlelire^  o. 

OnJl  huerpoiaiioH,    [See  Bacon*s  AavaneemeiU  S.  ~  Ed. 

i^Leamiiigj  p.  17B, ( ITorfa, TOl.  iL,  ed.  Hont.);  8  Arist.  Atud.  fM.  ii.  1.»£d. 

6 
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on  whkh  all  other  cauBes  depead, — have  been  attained  and  under- 
stood.^ 

tBut,  in  the  second  place>  as  every  effect  is  only  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes,  (and  by  cause,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  ever3rthing  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized), 
and  as  these  concurring  or  coefficient  causes,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
effect,  it  follows,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  series  of  causes, 
.the  more  complex  will  be  the  product;  and  that  the  higher  we 
ascend,  it  will  be  the  more  simple.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a 
neutral  salt.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  product  —  the 
combination  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid.  Now,  considering  the  salt 
as  an  effect,  what  are  the  concurrent  causes,  —  the  co-efficients,  — 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is?  These  are,  firaU  the  acid,  with  its 
affinity  to  the  alkali;  seconcUf/^  the  alkali,  with  its  affinity  to  the 
acid ;  and  thirdly^  the  translating  force  (perhaps  the  human  hand) 
which  made  their  affinities  available,  by  bringing  the  two  bodies 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
cuiTcnts  must  be  considered  as  a  partial  cause;  for,  abstract  any 
one,  and  the  effect  is  not  produced.  Now,  these  three  partial 
causes  are  each  of  them  again  effects;  but  effects  evidently  less 
complex  than  the  effect  which  they,  by  their  concurrence,  consti- 
tuted. But  each  of  these  three  constituents  is  an  effect ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  analyzed  into  its  causes;  and  these  causes  again  into 
others,  until  the  procedure  is  checked  by  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  last  constituent  into  simpler  elements.  But,  though  tlius  unable 
to  cairy  our  analysis  beyond  a  limited  extent,  we  neither  conceive, 
nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  the  constituent  in  which  our  anal- 
ysis is  arrested,  as  itself  anything  but  an  effect.  We  therefore 
carry  on  the  analysis  in  imagination  ;  and  as  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure canies  us  from  the  more  complex  to  the  more  simple,  and, 
consequently,  nearer  to  unity,  we  at  last  amve  at  that  unity  itself^ 
—  at  that  ultimate  cause  which,  as  ultimate,  cannot  again  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effect.* 

Philosophy  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their  causes,  nec- 
essarily tends,  not  towards  a  plurality  of  ultimate  or  first  causes, 
but  towards  one  alone.    This  first  cause,  —  the  Creator,  —  it  can 

1  Ariflt.  itfiol.  Post.  i.  24.  ^ri /idxfn  ro6rov  ferent  relations.  "What  is  called  (he  nhinuite 
Cnrov/uyrh  8i2t  W,  ica2  t^«  ou$^a  tihdvai^  cause  In  ascendiDg  from  effects  to  cauMS,— 
Ihav  ii^  ?  «TJ  T«  iWo  TovTo  fl  yw6iuvw  ^  **»»t  ^  *«  ***«  regressive  order,  is  called  the 
tv  riko's  yhp  Koi  Wpof  rh  i<rx.aro¥  ^«iy  ^"^  «*°««  *»  descending  from  causes  toef- 
ofhws  iffxiy.  Cf.JlfetopA.i.2:  ««  tAp  ToiJ-  fecte,— that  is,  in  the  progressive  order. 
rnv  rfi^  Ttp^^^  ^xAy  ««»  ^'"W  'T*^  This  synonymous  meaning  of  tl»e  terms  uhi- 
i^ccftmriK^v  —  Ed  mate  and  primary  it  is  important  to  recollect, 

2  I  may  ni^ce  that  an  ultimate  cause,  and  foj;  these  words  are  in  very  common  use  in 
*  first  cause,  are  the  same,  but  viewed  in  dif-  Pn"0«>P'»y' 
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indeed  never  reaeh,  as  an  object  of  inunediate  knowledge ;  but,  as 

the  convergence  towards  unity  in  the  ascending 

Pbiioeophy  necM-      series  is  manifest,  in  so  far  as  that  series  is  within 

wuHy  teuds    towards  ,  .      .  .  m  i      #»         , 

a  flirt  oanse.  ^^^  View,  and  as  it  IS  even  impossible  for  the 

mind  to  suppose  the  convergence  not  continuous 
and  complete,  it  follows,  —  unless  all  analogy  be  rejected,  —  unless 
our  intelligence  be  declared  a  lie,  —  that  we  must,  philosophically, 
believe  in  that  ultimate  or  primary  unity  which,  in  our  present 
existence,  we  are  not  destined  in  itself  to  apprehend. 

Such  is  philosophical  knowledge  in  its  most  extensive  signifi- 
cation ;  and,  in  this  signification,  all  the  sciences,  occupied  in  the 
research  of  causes,  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches  of  phil- 
osophy. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  these  sciences  which  is  denom- 
inated philosophical  by  preeminence ; — sciences, 

Seienees     denomi-      which  the  term  philosophv  exclusively  denotes. 

Dated  philoflophiea]  by  ,  ij*  '\  j.  Turv   i 

presminenee.  when  employed  m  propriety  and  ngor.    What 

these  sciences  are,  and  why  the  term  philosophy 
has  been  specially  limited  to  them,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  make 
you  understand. 
**  Man,"  says  Protagoras,  "is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; " ^  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  universe  is  an  object  of  human 
wiauve '   *°**'^'*^*^      knowledge,  the  paradox  is  a  truth.    Whatever 
we  know,  or  endeavor  to  know,  God  or  the 
world, — mind  or  matter,  —  the  distant  or  the  near,  —  we  know, 
and  can  know,  only  in  so  far  as  we  possess  a  faculty  of  knowing  in 
general;   and  we  can  only  exercise  that  faculty  under  the  laws 
which  control  and  limit  its  operations.     However  great,  and  infi- 
nite, and  various,  therefore,  may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents, — 
these  are  known  to  us,  not  as  they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.   Hence  the  brocard — "  Quicquid  recipitur,  recip- 
itur  ad  modum  recipientis." ' 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  a 
of^Khy  ^"'*'^''"      knowledge,  and  as  all  knowledge  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  to  which  our  faculties 
are  subjected,  —  the  grand,  —  the  primary  problem  of  philosophy 

1  See  Plato,  ThMUtus^  p.  1£2;  Arist  Me-  tis  recipitur  in  patientem  eecandum  modnm 

^p*.  X.  6. — Ed.  patientis.    Ibid,  part  i.  Q.  14,  art.  1.    Sclcntia 

s  Boethiiu,  De  Cimstd,  Phil.  r.  Prosa  iv.  est  eecundnm  modnm  cognoscentls.    Seftum 

Omne  enim  qnod  cognoscitur,  non  secundum  enlm  est  in  selente  f»ecundum  modum  scientis. 

0ui  Tim,  scd  seeundem  agnoscentium  potins  Cbauvin  gives  tbe  words  of  the  text.     See 

comprebenditnr  fticultatem.   Proclus  in  P2ai.  Lexietm  Philosophicumj  art.  Finitaa.    See  alro 

Farm.  p.  748,  ed.  Stallbanm ,  rh  ytytwCKOtf  otber  authorities  to  the  same  eH^  quoted  in 

Korit  rj^y  Uanov  yiyy^xti  ^^iv.  Aquinas,  the  Author's  i)iMMMiofw,  p.  044. — Ed. 
part  1.  Q.  79,  art  8.  Similitudo  agen- 
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fmust  be  to  investigate  and  determine  these  conditions,  as  the  neces- 
^  sarj  conditions  of  its  own  possibility. 

In  the  second  place,  as  philosophy  is  not  merely  a  knowledge,  but 

a  knowledge  of  causes^  and  as  the  mind  itself  is 

.^^«^***^r.*^'!^'^**      the  universal  and  principal  concurrent  cause  in 

the  phOoeophlcal  study.  ''  * 

eve^y  actr  of  knowledge ;  philosophy  is,  conse- 
quently, bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and  paramount  object  of 
consideration.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  the^  philosophical  study 
by  preeminence.  There  is  no  branch  of  philosophy  which  does  not 
suppose  this  as  its  preliminary,  which  does  not  borrow  from  this  its 

light.  A  considerable  number,  indeed,  are  only 
ranches  o       is      ^j^^  science  of  mind  viewed  in  particular  aspects, 

study.  .,         ,     .  .  '^ ,  ,  ,.       . 

or  considered  in  certam  special  applications. 
Logic,  for  example,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  general  science  of  mind,  and 
presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  regulated  by  these  laws.    £thics  is  the  science  of 
the  laws  which  govern   our  actions  as  moral 
agents ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  only 
possible  through  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  himself.    Politi- 
cal science,  in  like  manner,  supposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  his  natural  constitution,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  modifications  which  he  receives,  and  of  which  he 
is  susceptible,  in  social  and  civil  life.    The  Fine  Arts  have  all  their 
foundation  in  the  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  theory  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  mind,  which  is  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  feel- 
ing.   Religion,  Theology,  in  fine,  is  not  independent  of  the  same 
philosophy.    For  as  God  only  exists  for  us  as 
Jrt^dr^/^^*"*      ^®  ^*^®  faculties  capable  of  apprehending  his 
existence,  and  of  fulfilling  his  behests,  nay,  as 
the  phaenomena  from  which  we  are  warranted  to  infer  his  bein^  are 
wholly  mental,  this  examination  of  these  faculties  and  of  these  phae- 
nomena is,  consequently,  the  primaiy  condition  of  every  sound 
.theology.    In  short,  the  science  of  mind,  whether  considered  in 
f  itselfj  or  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  om*  knowledge,  consti- 
/  tutes  the  principal  and  most  important  object  of  philosophy, — con- 
stitutes in  propriety,  with  its  suit  of  dependent  sciences,  philosophy 
I  itself.^ 

The  limitation  of  the  term  Philosophy  to  the  sciences  of  mind, 

1  Cf.  Cousin,  Coun  dt  P  Histoin  di  la  JRMZ.  Mod.^  Prem.  Ser.  torn,  il.;  Prognunme  de  la 
Premiire  Partle  dn  Conn. — Ed. 
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the  term    Philoaophjr 
in   this   coantry. 


when  not  expressly  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  science,  has 
been  always  that  generally  prevalent ;  —  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  this  country,  the  word  is  applied  to  sub- 
iiinppUeatioii  ot  j^^g  ^j^jj  which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  associated.  With  us  the  word 
philosophy,  taken  by  itself  does  not  call  up  the 
precise  and  limited  notion  which  it  does  to  a  German,  a  Hol- 
lander, a  Dane,  an  Italian,  or  a  Prenchman ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  say  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  vaguely 
extended  to  the  sciences  conversant  with  the  phaenomena  of  mat- 
ter. We  not  only  call  Physics  by  the  name  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, but  every  mechanical  process  has  with  us  its  philosophy.  We 
have  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Manufactures,  the  philosophy  of 
Agriculture,  the  philosophy  of  Cookery,  etc.  In  all  this  we  are  the 
ridicule  of  other  nations.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  brought  down  philos- 
ophy from  the  clouds,  —  the  English  have  degraded  her  to  the 
kitchen ;  and  this,  our  prostitution  of  the  term,  is,  by  foreigners, 
alleged  as  a  significant  mdication  of  the  low  state  of  the  mental 
sciences  in  Britain.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will,  without  a  definition,  be 
able  to  form  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  philos- 
ophy. In  its  more  extensive  signification,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes,  —  and  this  is,  in  fact,  Aris- 
totle's definition ;  *  while,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
the  sciences  which  constitute,  or  hold  immediately  o^  the  science 
of  mind. 


1  S«e  Hegel,  Werkg,  ri.  18;  xlli.  72;  Schoid- 
ler,  .EiMryr^.  der  FhUosophit^  i.  p.  27.  — £d. 

S  MetapA.  r.  1 :  xuaa  iwurrfifiTi  tuuforrruc^ 
TtfA  hrtea  icai  iipx^  itrrtp  ^  iLtcpi0*o'T4pas 
1^  kT\ovcT4pas.      I.  1  :  t^k  6yo/ia(ofi4inii» 


iroXxt^ifidifewn  Tdirrts  .  ,  ,  9ri  fiky  oftr  ^ 
iro<pia  xtfH  TUfus  atrias  icol  Afx^  ivritf 
iiturHi/Ati,  JiriKoif'  Sth.  Nie,  vi.  7:  8ci  ({pa 
T^*r  tro^hif  fiii  fiAvw  rk  ix  rmv  opx&if  tlHh 

—  £d. 


LECTURE    IV. 

THE    CAUSES    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Haviko  thus  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  apprehend  what 

cannot  be  precisely  understood,  —  the  Nature 

The  oansefl  of  phD-      ^^^   Comprehension   of  Philosophy,  —  I  now 

otophy  In  tbe  elements  ,  ,  •  1 

of  our  constitution.  procced  to  another  question,  —  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Philosophy  ?  The  causes  of  philoso- 
phy lie  in  the  original  elements  of  our  constitution.  We  are 
created  with  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  created 
with  the  tendency  to  exert  it.  Man  philosophizes  as  he  lives.  He 
may  philosophize  well  or  ill,  but  philosophize  he  must.  Philosophy 
can,  indeed,  only  be  assailed  through  philosophy  itself  "  I^'*  says 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  preser\'ed  to  us  by  Olympiodorus,^  "we  must 
philosophize,  we  must  philosophize ;  if  we  must  not  philosophize,  we 
.must  philosophize;  —  in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize.'* 
"Were  philosophy,'*  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  "an  evil,  still 
philosophy  is  to  be  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  scientifically 
cTontemned."  And  Averroes,* — "Philosophi  solum  est  spernere  phil- 
osophiam."  Of  the  causes  of  philosophy  some  are,  thereforg^ con- 
i2ll2£^  in  man's  vei^  capacity  for  knowledge; 
TVae  caowB  either      i}iq^q  are  essential  and  necessary.     But  there 

ewential    or   eomple-  -  , .-     -v.  .•-,.---.   -  _----,      ^.    -  -« — . 

jn^Q^^^^  are  others,  again,  which  he  m  certain  feelings 

with  which  he  is  endowed ;  these  are  eomple- 
nient£u:y.imdiiaaistaQL 

Of  the  former  class,  —  that  is,  of  the  essential  causes,  —  there  are 

in  all  two:  Jhe  one^ isj  the   nccessity_we  feel 
lentiy  two-f<^  ***^*^      to  connect  Causes  with  Effects^  the  other,  to 

carry  up  our  knowledge  into  Unity.      These 
tendencies,  however,"  if  'not  identical  in  their  origin,  coincide  in 

1  Olympiodori  in  Ffatonis  Akibiadem  Priorem  2  tt  ircd  txfrfivros  eft?  ^iXo^ro^io,  €i  ei/X" 

Cammnuani,  ed.  Creuzer,  p.  144.    Kol  Api(r-  p,^o!  h  t^J  ^xfrn^rrias  fitficd^iris,  ctfxP^cr- 

ToWXiyy   4if   TV   Tlporptirrue^   tkrytv  Sri  ^oj.     Sroiwato,  i.  2.— Ed. 

cfre  ^tXwTot^iov,  ^iKoao^>rfr4w'  clVe  fjAi  8  See  Discussions^  p.  788.  — Ed.  ["Se  mo- 

^iXoao^nfriw,  ^iKotro^7rr4w  wixntti  tk  ^lA-  qner  de  la  philosopbie,  c'est  rrafment  phil- 

otr9^rio¥.    Quoted  also  by  the  anonymous  oeopher.**    rascal,  PensHs^  part  i.  art.  xi.  f 

commentator  in  Cramer's  Aneedota^  iv.  p.  801.  86.   Compare  Montaigne,  Easais,  lib.  ii.  c.  atii 

—Ed.  —torn.  ii.  p.  216,  cd.  1725.1 
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their  result ;  for,  as  I  have  previouslj  explained  to  yon,  in  ascend- 
ing from  cause  to  cause,  we  necessarily,  (could  we  carry  our  analysis 
to  its  issue,)  arrive  at  absolute  unity.    Indeed,  were  it  not  a  discus- 
sion for  which  you  are  not  as  yet  prepared,  it  might  be  shown,  that  | 
both  principles  originate  in  the  same  condition;  —  that  both  ema-j 
nate,  not  from  any  original  power,  but  from  the  same  original  power-j 

lessness  of  mind.  *  Of  the  former,  —  namely,  the 
Cause  imd  EflfecJ        tendency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  which  we  feel  to 

connect  the  objects  of  our  experience  with  others 
which  afford  the  reasons  of  their  existence, — it  is  needful  to  say  but 
little.  The  nature  of  this  tendency  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we 
can  at  present  enter ;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  too  notorious 
to  require  either  proof  or  illustration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  or 
rather  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  mind  is  una- 
ble  to  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  any  absolute  commenfie- 
ment ;  it  cannot  conceivethat"  anytliing  wKTch  begins  to  be  is  any- 
tEing  more  than  a  new  modTficationjof  jireexistent  elementsj  it  is 
unable  to  view  any  individual  thing  as  other  than  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  being ;  and  every  isolated  object  is  viewed  by  it 
only  as  a  fragment  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  thus 
that  we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  knowl- 
edge of  existence ;  and  that  even  our  happiness  is  interested  in  dis- 
covering causes,  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real,  for  the  various 
phaenomena  of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us.  * 

"  Felix  qui  potait  remm  co^oscere  caosas."  2 

The  second  tendency  of  our  nature,  of  which  philosophy  is  the 
result,  is  the  desire  of  Unity.  On  this,  which 
indeed  involves  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  explicit.  This  tendency  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  It,  in  part,  originates  in 
the  imbecility  of  our  faculties.  We  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  and  it  is  only  by  assorting 
them  in  classes  that  we  can  reduce  the  infinity  of  nature  to  the  fini- 
tude  of  mind.  The  conscious  Ego,  the  conscious  Self,  by  its  nature 
one,  seems  also  constrained  to  require  that  unity  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  everything  which  it  receives,  and  in  everything 
which  it  produces.  I  regret  that  I  can  illustrate  this  only  by 
examples  which  cannot,  I  am  aware,  as  yet  be  fully  intelligible 

1  This  le  partially  argued  in  the  DiteustUms,  p.  600.  —Ed.       S  Virigil,  Georgies,  ii.  480. 
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to  all.  We  are  oonscious  of  a  scene  presented  to  oar  senses  only 
hj  uniting  its  parts  into  a  perceived  whole.  Perception  is  thus 
a  nnifjing  act.  The  Imagination  cannot  represent  an  object  with- 
out  uniting,  in  a  single  combination,  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  ^Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  language  little  else  than  a  registry 
of  the  factitious  unities  of  thought.  The  Judgment  cannot  affirm 
or. deny  one  notion  of  another,  except  by  uniting  the  two  in  one 
indivbible  act  of  comparison.  Syllogism  is  simply  the  union  of 
two  judgements  in  a  third.  Reason,  Intellect,  kov?,  in  fine,  con- 
catenating thoughts  and  objects  into  system,  and  tending  always 
upwards  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  firom  general  laws  to 
universal  piinciples,  is  never  satisfied  in  its  ascent  till  it  compre- 
hend, (what,  however,  it  can  never  do),  all  laws  in  a  single  formula, 
and  consummate  all  conditional  knowledge  in  the  unity  of  uncon- 
ditional existence.  Nor  is  it  only  in  science  that  the  mind  desidei^ 
ates  the  one.  We  seek  it  equally  in  works  of  art.  A  work  of  art 
is  only  desei*ving  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  an  idea  of  the  work  has 
preceded  its  execution,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  model  in  sensible  forms.  All  languages  express  the  mental 
operations  by  words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  Svyciris,  irtpCkfj^i^  {rumtrSiffaK,  arvy€myvwrK^  etc.  in  Greek ;  —  in 
Latin,  cogercy  {co-agere)^  cogitare^  {co-agitare)^  concipere^  cognoscere^ 
comprehenderey  conscire^  with  their  derivatives,  may  serve  for  ex- 
amples. 
The  history  of  philosophy  is  only  the  history  of  this  tendency ; 

and  philosophers  have  amply  testified  to  its 
lovHr uX  ***  "**      T^^^ity.    ''The  mind,'' says  Anaxagoras,!  "only 

knows  when  it  subdues  its  objects,  when  it  re- 
duces the  many  to  the  one."  "All  knowledge,"  say  the  Platonists,* 
"is  the  gathering  up  into  one,  and  the  indivisible  apprehension  of 
this  unity  by  the  knowing  mind."  Leibnitz*  and  Kant*  have,  in 
like  manner,  defined  knowledge  by  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity.    " The  end  of  philosophy,"  says  Plato,'  "is  the  intuition 

1  Arist  De  Anhna^  ill  4:  KAymi  Upa,  iwtl  Thus  rendered  in  the  Latin  renion  of  Fiol- 

wdrra  voc?,  ifuyn  c7mu,  &<nr§p  ^ntffly  *At^-  "ns :  "Cognitio  omnia  constat  secundum  quan- 

ay6p€if,  Xya,    Kpar^y   rovro    V   iirrli^   tva  <*»™  '"  »"""*  congregatlonem,  atquc  secun- 

y^pi&'     The  poynage  of  Anaxagoras  is  ^^"^  impartibilem  cognoscibilis  totius  com- 

given  at  length  in  the  Commentary  of  Sim-  prehensionem.—ED. 

plicius,  and  quoted  in  part  by  Trendelenburg  *  Monadologie,  ( 14.  —  Ed. 

on  the  De  Anima,  p.  46ft.  —  Ed.  a  KrUik  der  reine»  Venamft,  p.  850,  ed-  1TB9. 

S  rrlsclanus  Lydus:      Karh.  riiw  «/f   iy  —Ed. 

awdtpttriy,  ira2  r^  ipuptinop  rod  yvwrroti  cf,  ThilAus,  sub  init.,  especially  p.  18: 

««f.     (M€Trf{>pcurit  Twy  ^^o^^pdffrov  n*pl     ^.  ^pMfous  (m^h^f   tad  Sn^Mic,  t.  p. 
Aiir3^cwf  —  Opera  Tkeoph,  ed.  Basil  p.  273)       475,  et.  Mf .  -  Ed. 
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of  unity;"  and  Flotiniia,  among  many  otherB,^  obeerves  that  our 
knowledge  is  p^ect  as  it  is  one.  The  love  of  unity  is  by  Aristotle 
applied  to  solve  a  multitude  of  psychological  phaenomena*'  St. 
Augustin  even  analyses  pain  into  a  feeling  of  the  frustration  of 
unity.  ^Qttid  est  enim  aliud  dolor,  nisi  quidam  sensus  divisionis 
Tel  comiptionis  impatiens?  Unde  luce  clarius  apparet,  quam  sit 
lUa  anima  in  sui  corporis  universitate  avida  unitatis  et  tenax.'^* 
This  love  of  unity,  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize  its^ 

knowledge,  leads  us  to  anticipate  in  nature  a 

LoT«  of  nnity  a      corresponding   uniformity;  and  as  this  antid- 

Suowhy  ^^^      ^  pation  is  found  in  harmony  with  experience, 

it  not  only  affords  the  efficient  cause  of  philoso 
phy,  but  the  guiding  principle  to  its  discoveries.  ^Thus,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  observed  that  solid  bodies  are  compressible, 
we  are  induced  to  expect  that  liquids  will  be  found  to  be  so 
likewise;  we  subject  them,  consequently,  to  a  series  of  experiments; 
nor  do  we  rest  satisfied  until  it  be  proved  that  this  quality  is  com- 
mon to  both  classes  of  substances.  ^  Compressibility  is  then  pro- 
claimed a  physical  law, — a  law  of  natm*e  in  general;  and  we  ex- 
perience a  vivid  gratification  in  this  recognition  of  unconditioned 
universality.''  Another  example;  Kant,^  reflecting  on  the  difierences 
among  the  planets,  or  rather  among  the  stars  revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  having  discovered  that  these  differences  betrayed  a  uni- 
form progress  and  proportion,  —  a  proportion  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  between  Saturn  and  the  first  of  the  comets,  —  the  law 
of  unity  and  the  analogy  of  nature,  led  him  to  conjecture  that,  in 
the  intervening  space,  there  existed  a  star,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  vindicate  the  universality  of  the  law.  This  anticipation  was 
verified.    Uranus  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  our  dissatisfac- 


1  Am.  ill.  lib.  vSi.  o.  2,  cn  whioh  Flolniu  xriii.  9,  where  it  li  used  toexplmln  the  higher 
says:  **  Co|pi06cendi  potentia  in  Ipeo  actu  ploaenre  we  derive fVom  those  narratives  that 
cognitionis  unum  quodammodo  sit  cam  ob-  relate  to  a  single  subject.  —  Ed. 
Jecto,  et  quo  magls  sit  onnm,  eo  perfbotior  s  De  Ubero  ArbUrio,  lib.  iil.  28.  [St  Att- 
est cogoitio,  atqne  Ticissim  —  Ed.  g,„t|n  applied  the  principle  of  Unity  to  solve 
Enn,  vi.  lib.  ix.  o.  1 :  *Ap€T^>  (U  ^o/x^*  ^^  the  theory  of  the  BeauUihl :  »'  Omnis  pul- 
•Is  Ir,  ical  fit  filw  6f»oXoy(tu>  ^m«^.  .  .  .  chritu^lnis  forma  unitse  est"  EpiM.  xviii.] 
"Etci^  rk  wdvra  Wf  iif  Ayi,  9fltuovpy<n»ra  ^  Oral  Interp. 

Kttt  vkdrrrovtra  icol  pufp^vaa  icol  (rwrdr-  4  jUgemeine  Natwgesehichu  wnd  TkeorU  de* 

rowra.      Proclus,  —  Tiwrit    o&^i^s  f<rrai  Jf/imnefa,  1765;  Werfc,  vol.  vi.  p.  88.    Kant^s 

rw  irrtgy,  ttwtts  fA^  for*  rb  &  .  .  .  Oi8i  conjecture  was  founded  on  a  supposed  pro- 

A^f  itrrai'  ical  yiip  6  x6yos  iK  toAAm*'  gressive  increase  in  the  eccentricities  of  the 

€ht  ^tp  r4kuos'  icol  i  yywris,  9rcu^  rh  planetary  orbits.    This  progression,  howo-er, 

y9daK0¥  %¥  yiinfTQi  vpi>s  rh  yp9HrT6v,    In  is  only  true  of  Venus,  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and 

Pbtfoiits  Tl«ol0giaifi,p.  76(ed.  1618).  — Ed.  Saturn.     The  eccentricity  diminishes  again 

«   S  See  i)«  Ifetfiona,  f  6,  for  application  of  in  Uranus,  and  still  more  in  Neptune.    Sub- 

this  principle  to  the  problem  of  BeminlsoeBce.  sequent  discoveries  have  thus  rather  weak- 

cn  Beid*9  WbrJbs,  p.  900.    See  also  AvMmw,  ened  than  conflnned  the  theoiy.  —Ed. 
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tioD  at  tbe  anomsl  j  appeased.  Frmklbi,  in  like  numier,  snnnised 
that  ligfatning  and  the  electric  spark  were  identical ;  and  when  he 
succeeded  in  veriiying  this  conjecture,  oar  lore  of  nnitj  was  grati- 
fied. From  the  moment  an  i^ated  ^fii-JSLjliscoteied^  we  en- 
deavor  to  refer  it  to  other  facts  which  it  resembles.  Until  this 
be  aceomplL«ihed,  we  do  not  view  it  as  jmderstood.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  snlphor,  which,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
peratore  melts  like  other  bodies,  bat  at  a  higher  d^ree  of  heat, 
instead  of  eraporatin^  again  consolidates.  When  a  £ict  is  gen- 
eralized, oar  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we  consider  the  generality 
itself  as  tantamount  to  an  explanation.  Why  does  this  apple  fidl 
to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Arrived  at  this  general  &ct,  we  inquire  no  more,  although  ignorant 
now  as  previously  of  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  for  gravitati<Hi  is 
nothing  more  than  a  name  for  a  general  £ict,  the  why  of  which 
we  know  not.  A  mystery,  if  recognized  as  universal,  would  no 
longer  appear  mysterious. 

"But  this  thiret^fjanity,  —  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generahxe 

its  knowledge,  and  our  concomitant  belief  in  the 

*       "  *y  »      uniformity  of  natural  phsenomena,  is  not  only 

•oaroe  of  error.  f  ^  ^    ^ -tti r-^ 

an  effective  mean  of  discovery,  but  likewise 
an  abundant  source  of  erron  Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  de- 
tected  between  two  or  three  facts,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it 
to  all  others ;  and  if^  perchance,  the  similarity  has  been  detected 
by  ourselves,  self-love  closes  our  eyes  to  the  contradictions  which 
our  theory  may  encounter  from  experience."*  "I  have  heard," 
says  Condillac,  "  of  a  philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  think- 
ing that  he  had  discovered  a  principle  which  was  to  explain  all 
the  wonderfiil  phssnomena  of  chemistry,  and  who,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  self-gratulation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  a 
skilful  chemist.  The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him, 
and  then  calmly  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate  ciiv 
cumstance  for  his  discoveiy,  —  that  the  chemical  facts  were  precisely 
the  converse  of  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be.  '  Well,  then, 
said  the  philosopher, '  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  they  are, 
that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  system.' "  *  We  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  refer  everything  we  do  not  know  to  principles  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  As  Aristotle  observes,'  the  early  Pythagoreans, 
who  first  studied  arithmetic,  were  induced,  by  their  scientific  predi- 
lections, to  explain  the  problem  of  the  universe  by  the  properties  of 

1  Gamier,  Cours  de  Psjfchologief  p.  192-04.         S  Draiti  da   Sifsthnet^  chap.   sdl.   (Rraret 
ICC  AaoUlon,  JVow.  UOanga^  i.  ^  1,  ei  m?.]       PhUo$.  torn.  iv.  p.  146  (ed.  1796). 

8  JdGrla|»li.i.6.— £d. 
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number ;  and  he  notices  also  that  a  certain  musical  philosopher  was, 
in  like  manner,  led  to  suppose  that  the  soul  was  but  a  kind  of  har- 
mony.* The  musician  suggests  to  my  recollection  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Keid.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  he,  **  mentions  an  eminent  musician  who 
believed  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the 
seyenth,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he 
continues,  "knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  that  there 
could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony — to  wit,  bass,  tenor  and 
treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity."* 
The  alchemists  would  see  in  nature  only  a  single  metal,  clothed  with 
the  different  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  and  they  confidently  explained  the  mysteries, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.' 
Some  of  our  modem  zo5logists  recoil  from  the  possibility  of  nature 
working  on  two  different  plans,  and  rather  than  renounce  the  unity 
which  delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognizing  the  wings  of  insects 
in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the  an- 
tennae of  butterflies,  —  and  all  this  that  they  may  prove  that  man  is 
only  the  evolution  of  a  molluscum.  Descartes  saw  in  the  physical 
world  only  matter  and  motion ;  *  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.'  Of 
all  the  j(aculties  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognized  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists ;  and  he 
maintains  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  a  sensa- 
tion.* It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  determined 
philosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  neglect  or  violate  the 
original  duality  of  consciousness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  — 
a  self  and  not-sel^  —  mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  —  are  given 
in  counterpoise  and  mutual  opposition ;  and  hence  the  three  Unita- 
rian schemes  of  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Absolute  Identity.'  In 
fine,  Pantheism,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  matter, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  God  and  the  universe,  —  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in 
the  most  ancient  and  in  the  most  recent  times  ?  Simply  because 
it  carries  our  love  of  unity  to  its  highest  fruition.    To  sum  up  what 


1  De  Anima^  i.  4;  Plato,  Thatdo^  p.  86.  The  0  Priestley,  DisquiaiHons  rthuing  to  Matter 
nme  theory  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Aria-  and  Spirit^  sect  ill.  p.  24,  tt,  teq. ;  Fret  Disem- 
totle'8  own  pupil,  Aristoxenus.  See  Cicero,  dons  of  MateriaHsm  and  Neeetsitv,  pp.  268,  287, 
2Vk.  Qutest.  i.  10.  —  £d.  et.  teg.  —  Ed. 

2  IntelUctval  Powers, Eas.  vi.  ehap.  YJU. ;  CcU,  .  ,^  ^.  »,  x  x*  w  ^ 
—^       A-a                                *'         »  6  The  preceding  illustrations  are  borrowed 


fh)m  Gamier,  Psychologies  p.  IM.  —  Ed. 

f  See  the  Author^s  Snpplen 
4  Prineipia,  pars  11.  28.  —  £d.  tatious  to  Reid,  note  C.  —Ed. 


8  See  Bmcker,  Hist.  PkUosep/nias^  vol.  Iv.  p. 
677,  et.  seq.—  ED.  1  See  the  Author^s  Supplementary  Dlssefv 
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has  just  been  said  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Daviea,  a  highly 
philosophic  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age :  — • 

"  Mnsidans  think  our  souls  are  harmonies; 
Physicians  hold  that  they  complexions  be; 
Epicures  make  them  swarms  of  atomies : 
Which  do  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another  fire; 

Another  blood,  diffns'd  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  yield  a  part. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  ereiy  brain. 

As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  every  star; 
And  others  think  the  name  of  soul  is  vain. 

And  that  we  only  well-mix'd  bodies  are. 

Thus  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show. 
While  Mrith  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play; 

Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  tto. 
To  mock  the  lewd,^  as  leam'd  in  this  as  they; 

For  no  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 
Touching  the  soul  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought; 

But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found. 
Which,  in  their  schools,  the  self-same  thought  have  taught."* 

J     To  this  love  of  unity  —  to  this  desire  of  reducing  the  objects  of 
our    knowledge   to    harmony  and    system — a 
inHucnceofprecon-      gource  of  truth  and  discovery  if  subservient  to 
ftie  to  iwe*<rf*unity.        observation,  but  of  error  and  delusion  if  allowed 
to  dictate  to  observation  what  phsenomena  are 
to  be  perceived;  to«this  principle,  I  say,  we  may  refer  the  influ- 
ence which  preconceived  opinions  exercise  upon  our  perceptions 
I  and  our  judgments,  by  inducing  us  to  see  and  require  only  what  is 
jin  unison  with  them.    What  we  wish,  says  Demosthenes,  that  we  be- 
lieve ;  *  what  we  expect,  says  Aristotle,  that  we  find  *  —  truths  which 
have  been  reechoed,  by  a  thousand  confessors,  and  confirmed  by  ten 
thousand  ex^giples.    Opinions  once  adopted  become  part  of  the 

X  Lewd,  ■ooording  to  Tooke,  ttoia  Anglo-  s  BodXtrai  rouiy  tmurros  ffol  irifrrcu,  De- 

SazoD,  Lenptdf  past  participle  of  Lmwan^  to  mosth.  Olyndi,  iii.  p.  68.  — £d. 

maUad,    It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  {lay)  4  Rket.  il.  1.   T^  i»kp  hrtdvfiov'^i  irol  cMX- 

people  in  contradistinction  fVom  the  clergy.  vi8i  Smt^  Out  f  rh  4e6/»M¥0¥  ^*  mil  lf«r«r> 

See  Riobardson,  Eng.  iKcf.,  v.  Lewd.  —Ed.  ^^  iral  ieya»6v  lUr*<rdm  ^prrai,  r^  «*  i.'wtf 

s  On  (A«  Bnmanality  nfiki  SMi^  stauiaS,  ^  taH   iwrx^paii'Otm^  ro6i«rr^.— Ed. 
timq. 
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intellectual  system  of  their  holders.  If  opposed  to  prevalent  doc- 
trineSy  self-love  defends  them  as  a  point  of  honor,  exaggerates  what- 
ever may  confirm,  overlooks  or  extenuates  whatever  may  contradict. 
Again,  if  accepted  as  a  general  doctrine,  they  are  too  often  recog- 
nized, in  consequence  of  their  prevalence,  as  indisputable  truths,  and 
all  counter  appearances  peremptorily  overruled  as  manifest  illu- 
sions. Thus  it  is  that  men  will  not  see  in  the  phsBnomena  what 
alone  is  to  be  seen ;  in  their  observations,  they  interpolate  and  they 
expunge;  and  this  mutilated  and  adulterated  product  they  call  a 
fact.  And  why  ?  Because  the  real  phenomena,  if  admitted,  would 
spoil  the  pleasant  music  of  their  thoughts,  and  convert  its  factitious 
harmony  into  discord.  "  Quae  volunt  sapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  qu» 
vera  sunt."  ^'  In  consequence  of  this,  many  a  system,  professing  to 
be  reared  exclusively  on  observation  and  fact,  rests  in  reality  mainly 
upon  hypothesis  and  fiction.  A  pretended  experience  is,  indeed, 
the  screen  behind  which  every  illusive  doctrine  regularly  retires. 
"  There  are  more  false  facts,"  says  CuUen,*  "  current  in  the  world, 
than  false  theories ;"  —  and  the  livery  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  most 
ostentatiously  paraded  by  many  who  wei-e  no  members  of  his 
household.  Fact,  —  observation,  —  induction,  have  always  been 
the  watchwords  of  those  who  have  dealt  most  extensively  in  fancy. 
It  is  now  above  three  centuries  since  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity/  of  tlie 
Sciences^  observed  of  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Metoposcopy, 
(the  Phrenology  of  those  days),  that  experience  was  professedly 
their  only  foundation  and  their  only  defence  :  "  Solent  omnes  illaj  di- 
vinationum  prodigios®  artes  non,  nisi  experientiaB  titulo,  se  defendere 
et  se  objectionum  vinculis  extricare."  •  It  waa  on  this  ground,  too, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  great  Kepler  vindicated  the  first  of  these 
arts,  Astrology.  For,  said  he,  how  could  the  principle  of  a  science 
be  false  where  experience  showed  that  its  predictions  were  uni- 
formly fulfilled."  *  Now,  truth  was  with  Kepler  even  as  a  passion ; 
and  his,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  j)owerful  intellects  that  ever 
cultivated  and  promoted  a  science.  To  him,  astronomy,  indeed, 
owes  perhaps  even  more  than  to  Newton.  And  yet,  even  his  great 
mind,  preoccupied  with  a  certain  prevalent  belief,  could  obseive  and 
judge  only  in  conformity  with  that  belief  This  tendencv  to  look 
at  realities  only  through  the  spectacles  of  an  hypothesis,  is  perhaps 
seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  fortunes  of  medicine.    The  history 

1  [St.  Hflaril,  lib.  vii.,  Be  Trinitate,  sab      his  MaUria  Medico^  vol.  i.  o.  U.  art  iv.,  seocud 
laitl  edition. — Kd. 

S  For  Cnllen^  illnstratioiu  of  the  influence         8  Cpero,  vol.  li.  c.  88,  p.  64 : 
of  a  pretended  experieuoe  in  Medicine,  see        4  De  Stdla  Novti^  o.  8, 10;  Hvmomee  Mundi, 

lib.  Iv.  c.  7.— Ed. 
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of  that  science  is,  in  truth,  little  else  than  an  incredible  narrative  of 
the  substitution  of  fictions  for  facts ;  the  converts  to  an  hypothesis, 
(and  every,  the  most  contradictory,  doctiine  has  had  its  day),  regu- 
larly seeing  and  reporting  only  in  conformity  with  its  dictates.^  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  the  variations  and 
alternations  in  this  science,  which  are  i>erhaps  only  surpassed  by 
tliose  in  medicine,  are  to  be  traced  to  a  refusal  of  the  real  phaenom- 
enon  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  another, 
more  in  unison  with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor,  in  this  commutation  of  fact  with  fiction,  should  we 
suspect  that  there  is  any  mala  fides^  Prejudice,  imagination,  and 
passion,  sufliciently  explain  the  illusion.  "Fingunt  simul  cre- 
duntque." '  "When,"  says  Kant,  "  we  have  once  heard  a  bad  report 
of  this  or  that  individual,  we  incontinently  think  that  we  read  the 
rogue  in  his  countenance ;  fancy  here  mingles  with  observ-ation, 
which  is  still  farther  vitiated  when  affection  or  passion  interferes." 

"The  passions,"  says  Ilelvetius,'  "not  only  concentrate  our 
attention  on  certain  exclusive  aspects  of  the  objects  which  they  pre- 
sent, but  they  likewise  often  deceive  us  in  showing  these  same 
objects  where  they  do  not  exist.  The  story  is  well  known  of  a  par- 
son and  a  gay  lady.  They  had  both  heard  tliat  the  moon  was 
peopled,  —  believed  it,  —  and,  telescope  in  hand,  were  attempting 
to  discover  the  inhabitants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  says  the  lady, 
who  looked  first,  I  perceive  two  shadows ;  they  bend  toward  each 
other,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  two  happy  lovers.  Lovers,  madam, 
says  the  divine,  who  looked  second ;  oh  fie  I  the  two  shadows  you 
saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.  This  story  is  the  history 
of  man.  In  general,  we  perceive  only  in  things  what  we  are  de- 
sirous of  finding :  on  the  earth  as  in  the  moon,  various  pre]X)sses- 
sions  make  us  always  recognize  either  lovera  or  cathedrals." 

Such  are  the  two  intellectual  necessities  which  afford  the  two 

principal  sources  of  ])hilosophy  : — the  ii)tellec- 

vii"*u  ^"^  "  tual  neces»*ity  of  rofundin*''  offeets  into  their 
phJlotophy— Wonder.  .  ^ 

causes;*  —  and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  car- 
rying up  our  knowledge  into  unity  or  system.  But,  besides  these 
intellectual  necessities,  which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  there  is  another  powerful  subsidiary  to 
the  same  effect,  —  in  a  certain  affection  of  our  capacities  of  feeling. 
This  feeling,  according  to  circumstances,  is  denominated  aiirprisey 
astonishmefit^  admiration^  wonder.^  and,  when  blended  with  the 

1  See  the  Author's  Article  <'  On  the  Revcla-         ^  DeP  Esprit,  Disoonn  i.  ohsp.  U. 
tions  of  Medicine,"  Dutamions,  p.  242.  —  £d.  4  [This  expreMion  k  employed  by  Sergeant. 

8  TMdttts,  Hiai.  Ub.  U.  O.  8.  —  £d.  See  Method  to  Seunee,  p.  222.  Cf.  pp.  144, 146.] 
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intellectual  tendencies  we  have  considered,  it  obtains  the  name  of 
curiosity.  This  feeling,  though  it  cannot,  as  some  have  held,  be 
allowed  to  be  the  principal,  far  less  the  only,  cause  of  philosophy, 
is,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation ;  and,  though  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  absolutely,  it 
adequately  explains  the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of 
philosophy  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy 
in  general  has  been  developed.  We  may  eiT  both  in  exaggerating, 
and  in  extenuating,  its  influence.  Wonder  has  been  contemptuously 
\jalled  the  daughter  of  ignorance  ;  true,  but  w^onder,  we  should  add, 
is  the  mother  of  knowledge.  Among  others,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Bacon,  have  all  concuiTed  in  testifying  to  the  influence 
of  this  principle.  **  Admiration,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
ThetBtetv^  — "  admiration  is  a  highly  philosophical  affection  ;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  other  principle  of  philosophy  but  this." — "That 
philosophy,"  says  Aristotle,  "was  not  originally  studied  for  any 
practical  end,  is  manifest  from  those  who  first  began  to  philosophize. 
It  was,  in  fact^  wonder  which  then,  as  now,  determined  men  to  phi- 
losophical researches.  Among  the  phsenomena  presented  to  them, 
their  admiration  was  first  directed  to  those  more  proximate  and 
more  on  a  level  with  their  powei^s,  and  then  rising  by  degrees,  they 
came  at  length  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  higher  phas- 
nomena,  —  as  the  different  states  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars, — 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Now,  to  doubt  and  to  be  aston- 
ished, is  to  recognize  our  ignorance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
wisdom  is  in  a  certain  sort  a  lover  of  mythi,  (<^«Xo/AUi^o«  ira>s),  for  the 
subject  of  mythi  is  the  astonishing  and  mai-vellous.  If  then,  men 
philosophize  to  escape  ignoi^ance,  it  is  clear  that  they  pursue  know- 
ledge on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  foreign  | 
utility.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact ;  for  it  was  only  after  all  that 
pertained  to  the  wants,  welfare,  and  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
discovered,  that  men  commenced  their  philosophical  researches.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  we  do  not  study  philosophy  for  the  sake 
of  anything  ulterior ;  and,  as  we  call  him  a  free  man  who  belongs 
to  himself  and  not  to  another,  so  philosophy  is  of  all  sciences  the 
only  free  or  liberal  study,  for  it  alone  is  unto  itself  an  ejud."  ^  —  "Tt 
is  the  busmess  of  philosophy,"  says  Plutarch,  "  to  investigate,  to 
admire,  and  to  doubt."  *  You  will  find  in  the  first  book  of  the 
De  Augme?iti8  of  Bacon,*  a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  admiratio 

1  p.  166.  — Ed.  vol.  fl.  S  886;  hrtX  ^  rov  ^iXwro^o',  1^, 

S  Metiqyh.  lib.  i.  0. 2.    See  also  for  a  panajte  rh  firr«*»',  rh  ^csvfidiuy,  Ktd  kwoptiy.  —Ed. 

to  ft  similar  effect,  RJutorie,  lib.  1.  e.  11.  4  Vol.  riii.  p.  8,  (Montagu's  ed.) 
9  Flatareb,  Tltpii  rov  El  rov  4y  A«\^tSf 
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est  semen  sapientiae,"  and  copious  illustrations  of  its  truth,  —  illus- 
trations which  I  shall  not  quote,  but  they  deserve  your  private 
study. 

No  one,  however,  has  so  fully  illustrated  the  play  and  effect  of 
this  motive  as  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  this  country,  Adam 
Smith ;  although  he  has  attributed  too  little  to  the  principal,  too 
much  to  the  subsidiary,  momenta.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  had  been,  previously  to  him,  observed  in  regard  to 
this  principle  by  others.  You  will  find  the  discussion  among  his 
posthumous  essays,  in  that  entitled  27ie  Principles  which  lead  and 
direct  Philosophical  Inquiries^  iUustrcUed  by  the  History  of  As- 
trofiomy  ;  —  to  this  I  must  simply  refer  you. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  principle  of  wonder  affords 

an  explanation  of  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 

AffordsaneKpUtion      ^^^  objects  of  philosophy  engaged  the  attention 

of  the  order  In  which  ^  ,  1.^00 

objects  studied.  ^^  mankind.     The  aim  of  all  philosophy  is  the 

discovery  of  principles,  that  is,^f  higTiercau*ses; 
but,  in  the  procedure  to  this  end,  men  first  endeavored  to  ejcplam 
those  phajnomena  which  attracted  their  attention  by  arousing  their 
wonJor.  iKie  child  is  wHolly  absorbeT  in  tlie  observation  of  the 
world  without ;  the  world  within  first  engages  the  contemplation  of 
the  man.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  was  it  with  the  species. 
Philosophy,  before  attempting  the  problem  of  intelligence,  endeav- 
ored to  resolve  the  problem  of  nature.  The  spectacle  of  the  exter- 
nal universe  was  too  imposing  not  first  to  solicit  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  upon  itself  the  prelusive  efforts  of  philosophy.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  in  whom  philosophy  finds  its  earliest  representatives, 
endeavored  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  scientific  for  a  religious  cosmogony.  For  a  season  their 
successors  toiled  in  the  same  course ;  and  it  was  only  after  philoso- 
phy had  tried,  and  tired,  its  forces  on  external  nature,  that  the 
human  mind  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  sought  in  the  study  of  its  own 
nature  the  object  and  end  of  philosophy.  The  mind  now  became 
to  itself  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  principal  object ;  and  its 
progress,  if  less  ambitious,  was  more  secure.  Socrates  was  he  who 
first  decided  this  new  destination  of  philosophy.  From  his  epoch 
man  sought  in  himself  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  history  of  philosophy  was  henceforward  only  a  devel- 
opment, more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  temple  —  Fi/w^i  v^amov —  Know  thyself.  ^ 

X  TUAOt  ProtagwoM^  p.  848.  — Ed.  [See  G^rnzez,  Nouwau  Coun  de  Philotophie^  p.  1.) 


LECTURE   V. 

^    THE  DISPOSITIONS  WITH  WHICH  PHILOSOPHY  OUGHT  TO 

BE  STUDIED. 

Having,  in  the  previous  Lectures,  informed  you, —  1%  What 
Philosophy  is,  and  2^,  What  are  its  Causes,  I  would  now,  in  the 
third  place,  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Dispositions  with  which 
PbOosophy  ought  V)  be  studied,^  for,  without  certain  practical  con- 
ditions a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  Method  of 
procedure,  (our  next  following  question,)  remains  barren  and  unap« 
plied. 

"To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,"  says  Socrates,  "we 
must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  sloth ; "  ^  and  no  one  who  neg- 
lects this  precept  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  only  another  term  for  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prejudices^  —  that  is,  all  opinions 
formed  on  irrational  grounds,  —  ought  to  be 
First  condition  of  removed, .  A  preliminary  doubt  is  thus  the  fun- 
fa*  — "reniuioiakion^  damental  condition  of  philosophy ;  and  the  ne- 
pnilodioe.  cessity  of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  apparent  than 

is  its  difficulty.  We  do  not  approach  the  study 
of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted.  "  There  is  no  one  who  has 
not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs  —  beliefs  which  he  owes  to 
the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has  read,  to  the 
society  he  has  frequented,  to  the  education  he  has  received,  and,  in 
genera],  to  the  circumstances  which  have  concurred  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  beliefs  may  be  true,  or 
they  may  be  false,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  be  a  medley 
of  truths  and  eiTors.  It  is,  however,  under  their  influence  that  he 
studies,  and  through  them,  as  through  a  prism,  that  he  views  and 
judges  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Everything  is  therefore  seen  by 
him  in  false  colors,  and  in  distorted  relations.    And  this  is  the  rea- 

[See  Gatlen-Arnonlt,  Doctrine  Fkiloacphiqiu,  p.  89.] 
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son  why  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  truth,  requires  a  renunciation 
of  prejudices,  (prsB-judicia,  opiniones  prse-judicatae),  —  that  is,  con- 
clusions formed  without  a  previous  examination  of  their  grounds.''  ^ 
In  this,  if  I  may  without  irreverence  compare  things  human  with 
things  divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coin- 
in  thi.  Cbrteuanity  cide,— for  truth  is  equally  the  end  of  both. 
What  IS  the  primary  condition  which  our  Sa- 
viour requires  of  his  disciples  ?  That  they  throw  off  their  old  pre- 
judices, and  come  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandings open  to  conviction.  "  Unless,"  lie  says,  "  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Such 
is  true  religion ;  such  also  is  true  philosophy.  Philosophy  requires 
an  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  authority,  a  renunciation 
of  all  blind  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  our  age  and  country,  and  a 
purification  of  the  intellect  from  all  assumptive  beliefs.  Unless  we 
can  cast  off  the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  children,  do- 
cile and  unperverted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of 
philosophy.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  has 
mainly  occasioned  men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and 
caused  the  endless  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects. 
Men  would  not  submit  to  approach  the  word  of  God  in  order  to 
receive  from  that  alone  their  doctrine  and  their  faith ;  but  they  came 
in  general  with  preconceived  opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found 
in  revelation  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.  So,  in  like 
manner,  is  it  in  philosophy.  Consciousness  is  to 
the  EWbie^"*"***  "  tjic^hilosopher^  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  theo- 
logian. Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth, — 
and  both  afford  the  tnith  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as 
it  ought  to  be  received,  with  reverence  and  submission.  But  as  it 
has,  too  frequently,  fared  with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the 
other.  Men  turned,  indeed,  to  consciousness,  and  professed  to  re- 
gard its  authority  as  paramount,  but  they  were  not  content  humbly 
to  accept  the  facts  which  consciousness  revealed,  and  to  establish 
these  without  retrenchment  or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of 
their  philosophy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  with  opinions  already 
formed,  with  systems  already  constructed,  and  while  they  eagerly 
appealed  to  consciousness  when  its  data  supported  their  conclusions, 
they  made  no  scruple  to  overlook,  or  to  misinterpret,,  its  facts  when 
these  were  not  in  hannony  with  their  speculations.  Thus  religion 
and  philosophy,  as  they  both  terminate  in  the  same  end,  so  they 
both  depart  from  the  same  fundamental  condition.    "  Aditus  ad  reg- 

1  [Gatien-Arnoult,  Doct.  PkU,,  pp.  89, 40.] 
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num  hominifl,  qnod  fiindatar  in  scientiiB,  qoam  ad  regntim  ooBlorom, 
in  qnod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantis,  intrare  non  datar.''  ^ 

But  the  influence  of  early  prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  this  influence  is  unobtrusive.    Few  of 
iniiotiiee  of  early      ^         perhaps,  folly  aware  of  how  little  we  owe 
to  ourselves,  —  how  much  to  the  mfluence  of 
others.    " Non  licet,**  says  Seneca,  "ire  recta  via;  trahunt  in  pra- 
Tum  parentes ;  trahunt  servi ;  nemo  errat  uni  sibi  sed  dementiam 
spargit  in  proximos  accipitque  invicem.    £t  ideo,  in  singulis  vitia 
populorum  sunt,  quia  ilia  populus  dedit ;  dum  facit  quisque  pejorem, 
factus  est.    Didicit  deteriora,  deinde  docnit :  effectaque  est  ingens 
ilia  nequitia,  congesto  in  unum,  quod  cuique  pessimum  scitur.     Sit 
ergo  aliquis  custos,  et  aurem  subinde  pervellat,  abigatque  rumores  et 
reclamet  populis  laudantibus."  * 
Man  is  by  nature  a  sodal  animal.    ^  He  is  more  political,**  says 
Aristotle,  "  than  any  bee  or  ant."  •    But  the  ex- 
Soaxoeot^lfjjoggi      istence  of  society,  from  a  famUy  to  a  state,  sup- 

ofcurtom.    Man  a  so-  _x  •      t_  i»         ^-  ^  .^ 

cua  animaL  "*  poses  a  certain  harmony  of  sentunent  among  its 
members;  and  nature  has,  accordingly,  wisely 
implanted  in  us  a  tendency  to  assimilate  in  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  to  those  with  whom  we  live  and  act.  There  is  thus,  in 
every  society  great  or  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  As  in  our  natural  body,  every  part  has  a 
necessary  sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their 
harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body, 
there  is  always  a  strong  predisposition,  in  each  of  its  members,  to 
act  and  think  in  unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy,  or 
fellow-feeling,  of  our  social  nature,  is  the  principle  of  the  different 
spirit  dominant  in  different  ages,  countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods 
of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why  fashions,  why  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  why  moral  example,  either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  exert  so  poweiiul  an  influence.  As  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  imitate  others,  they  consequently  regard,  as  important  or 
insignificant,  as  honorable  or  disgraceful,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  around  them  consider  in  the  same  light.  They  love 
and  hate  what  they  see  others  desire  and  eschew.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  it  is  natural,  and,  consequently,  it  is  right.  Indeed,  were 
it  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  mankind  in  general,  destined  as  they  are  to  occu- 
pations incompatible  with  intellectual  cultivation,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  forming  opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 

1  Bacon,  Nov,  Org.  lib.  i ,  aph.  IxyIU.  >  S^ist.  xdr.  <  PolU.  i.  2.— £d. 
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tant  objeots  of  human  consideration.  If  Buch,  however,  be  the  in* 
tentions  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  unenlightened  classes,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  heavier  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  those  who  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  examine  with  dili- 
gence and  impartiality  the  foundations  of  those  opinions  which  have 
any  connection  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  the  multitude  must 
be  led,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors. 
That  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are,  by  natural  disposition, 
only  what  others  are,  is  a  fact  at  all  times  so  obtrusive,  that  it  could 
not  escape  observation  from  the  moment  a  reflective  eye  was  first 
turned  upon  man.  "  The  whole  conduct  of  Cambyses,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, ^  the  father  of  history,  **  towards  the  Egyptian  gods,  sanctu- 
aries, and  priests,  convinces  me  that  this  king  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree insane,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  insulted  the  worship 
and  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians.  If  any  one  should  accord  to  all 
men  the  permission  to  make  free  choice  of  the  best  among  all 
customs,  undoubtedly  each  would  choose  his  own.  Tkat^iis  would 
certainly  happen  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  and,  among 
othei*s,  by  the  following.  The  King  Darius  once  asked  the  Greeks 
who  were  resident  in  his  court,  at  what  price  they  could  be  induced 
to  devour  their  dead  parents.  The  Greeks  answered,  that  to  this 
no  price  could  bribe  them.  Thereupon  the  king  asked  some  In- 
dians who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  what  they 
would  take  not  to  eat  but  to  bum  them ;  and  the  Indians  answered 
even  as  the  Greeks  had  done."  Herodotus  concludes  this  narrative 
with  the  observation,  that  "  Pindar  had  justly  entitled  Custom  — 
the  Queen  of  the  World." 

The  ancient  skeptics,  from  the   conformity  of  men  in   eveiy 

country,  their   habits*  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 

Skeptic^  inferen<»      acting,  and  from  the  diversity  of  different  nations 

ftt)m  the  influence  of        .       ,  ,     i  .        .    « 

custom.  ^  these  habits,  infeiTed  that  notlnng  was  by  na- 

ture beautiful  or  deformed,  true  or  false,  good  or 
bad,  but  that  these  distinctions  originated  solely  in  custom.  The 
modern  skepticism  of  Montaigne  terminates  in  the  same  assertion ; 
and  the  sublime  misanthropy  of  Pascal  has  almost  canied  him  to  a 
similar  exaggeration.  "  In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "  we 
find  hardly  anything  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  chang- 
ing its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses 
the  whole  of  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and 
a  few  years  of  possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has 
its  epochs.    A  pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits. 

I  Lib.  iU.  87, 88. 
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Truth,  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  I  ^  *  This  doc- 
trine is  exaggerated,  but  it  has  a  foundation  in  truth ;  and  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distmctions  are 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
opinions,  tastes,  manners,  affections,  and  actions  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  exert  upon  all  and  each  of  its  members.  * 

Kor  is  this  influence  of  man  on  man  less  unambiguous  in  times  of 
social  tranquillity,  than  in  crises  of  social  oonvul- 

Thia  influence  of  gion.  In  seasons  of  political  and  religious  revo- 
man  on  man  in  times      Ij^iIqj^  there  arises  a  Struggle  between  the  resist- 

botb    of    tranquility        ^  '  ^  »*=> 

and  eoBTuiaioii.  i^g  force  of  ancient  habits  and  the  contagious 

sympathy  of  new  modes  of  feeling  and  thought. 
In  one  portion  of  society,  the  inveterate  influence  of  custom  prevails 
over  the  contagion  of  example ;  in  others,  the  contagion  of  example 
prevails  over  the  conservative  force  of  antiquity  and  habit.  In 
either  case,  however,  we  think  and  act  always  in  sympathy  with 
others,  "  We  remain,"  says  an  illustrious  philosopher,  "  submissive 
so  long  as  the  world  continues  to  set  the  example.  As  we  follow 
the  herd  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  what  is  respectable,  so  we 
are  ready  to  follow  the  multitude  also,  when  such  conceptions  come 
to  be  questioned  or  rejected ;  and  are  no  less  vehement  reformers, 
when  the  current  of  opinion  has  turned  against  former  establish- 
ments, than  we  were  zealous  abettors  while  that  current  continued 
to  set  in  a  diflerent  direction."  * 
Thus  it  is  that  no  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  the  work  of  an 
individual,  of  a  single  cause,  or  of  a  day.    When 

Kclationofthelndi-        ^,  •  •    \  •      j   xt.  ..     ^        v 

Yidnai  to  social  crises.  ^^®  cnsis  has  amved,  the  catastrophe  must  en- 
sue ;  but  the  agents  through  whom  it  is  appar- 
ently accompliBhed,  though#hey  may  accelerate,  cannot  originate 
its  occurrence.  Who  believes  that  but  for  Luther  or  Zwingli  the 
Reformation  would  not  have  been?  Their  individual,  their  per- 
sonal energy  and  zeal,  perhaps,  hastened  by  a  year  or  two  the  event ; 
but  had  the  public  mind  not  been  already  ripe  for  their  revolt,  the 
fate  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
been  that  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  fifteenth.  Woe  to 
the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  revolution  I 
If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  individual  can 
supply,  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy  in  a  nation  to  un- 
twine the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people  to  the  established  and 

1  Pimsies,  partie  i.  art.  vi.  $  8,  (vol.  ii.  p.  126,  bitfU  und  VFUUnskrltfU  des  Mnuchen,  U.  826, 
ed.  Fang^re.)  (ed.  1806.) 

S  S«e  Heinen,  UnUnmekmgm  tt^  die  Denh-        8  Ferguson's  Moral  and  PoKtieai  Sn'mee,  toI. 

i.  part.  L  ehap.  ii.  §  11,  p.  186. 
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the  old.    This  is  finely  expressed  by  Schiller,  in  a  soliloquy  from  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutionary  Wallenstein :  — 

8chJ]ler.         "  What  is  thy  purpose  ?    Hast  thoa  fairly  weighed  it? 
Thoa  scekest  ev'n  from  its  broad  base  to  shake 
The  calm  enthroned  majesty  of  power. 
By  ages  of  possession  consecrate  ~ 
Finn  rooted  in  the  ragged  soil  of  custom  — 
And  with  the  people's  first  and  fondest  faith, 
As  with  a  thousand  stubborn  tendrils  twined. 
That  were  no  strife  where  strength  contends  with  stvBDgfh. 
It  is  not  strength  I  foar — I  fear  no  foe 
Whom  with  my  bodily  eye  I  see  and  scan; 
Who,  brave  himself.  Inflames  my  coonge  too. 
It  is  an  onseen  enemy  I  dread, 
Who,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  fights  against  me— 
Fearful  to  me  bat  ftom  his  own  weak  l^ar. 
Kot  that  which  proudly  towers  in  life  and  strength 
Is  truly  drcadfhl;  but  the  mean  and  common. 
The  memory  of  the  eternal  yesterday. 
Which,  evcrwaming,  ever  still  returns. 
And  weighs  to-morrow,  for  it  weighed  to-day; 
Out  of  the  common  is  man's  nature  framed, 
And  custom  is  the  nurse  to  whom  he  cleaves. 
Woe  then  to  him  whoso  daring  hand  profanes 
The  honored  heir-looms  of  his  ancestors! 
There  is  a  consecrating  power  in  time; 
And  what  is  gray  with  years  to  man  is  godlike. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  art  in  right; 
The  crowd  wiU  lend  thee  aid  to  k#?p  it  sacred."  i 

This  may  enable  you  to  understand  how  seductive  is  the  influence 
of  example ;  and  I  should  have  no  end  were  1  to  quote  to  you  all 
that  philosophers  have  said  of  the  prevalence  and  evil  influence  of 
prejudice  and  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  custom  is  called,  by  Pindar  and  Herodotus, 

the  Queen  of  the  World  —  and  the  same  thing 

Testimonies  of  phfl-      -^  expressed  by  the  adage  —  "  Mundus  regitur 

osophers  to  the  power  i  j  o  o 

of  wodved  ophiion.  opinionibus."     "  Opinion,"  says  the  great  Pascal, 

"disposes  of  all  things.     It  constitutes  beauty, 

justice,  happiness ;  and  these  are  the  all  in  all  of  the  world.     I  would 

with  all  my  heart  see  the  Italian  book  of  which  I  know  only  the 

1  WatUnstein,    (Translated  by  Mr.  George  Moir.)    Act.  1.  scene  4,  p.  15. 
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title,  —  a  title,  however,  which  is  itself  worth  many  books  —  Delia 
opinione  regifia  del  mondo.  I  subscribe  to  it  implicitly."  ^  "  Cou- 
tume,"  says  Regnier, 

"  Ooutnme,  opinion,  reines  de  notre  sort, 
Yoas  r€glez  des  mortels,  et  la  vie,  et  la  morti " 

"  Almost  every  opinion  we  have,"  says  the  pious  Charon,  "  we 
have  but  by  authority ;  we  believe,  judge,  act,  live  and  die  on  trust, 
as  common  custom  teaches  us ;  and  rightly,  for  we  are  too  weak  to 
decide  and  choose  of  ourselves.  But  the  wise  do  not  act  thus." ' 
"  Every  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  strong  enough  to  have  had  its 
martyrs;"*  and  SirW.  Raleigh  —  ^'It  is  opinion,  not  truth,  that 
travelleth  the  world  without  passport."*  "Opinion,"  says  Heracli- 
tus,  "  is  a  falling  sickness ;"  *  "  and  Luther — «  O  doxa !  doxa !  quam 
es  communis  noxa."  In  a  word,  as  Hommel  has  it,  "  An  ounce  of 
custom  outweighs  a  ton  of  reason."  • 

Such  being  the  recognized  universality  and  evil  effect  of  preju- 
dice, philosophers  have,  consequently,  been  unan- 
Fbiiosophen  nnani-      imous  in  making  doubt  the  first  step  towards 
rSl^^Cfo';^-      EMosopliy.    Aristotle  has  a  fine  chapter  in  his 
osphy.  Metaphysics '  on  the  utility  of  doubt,  and  on  the 

things  which  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of;  and  he 
concludes  by  establishing  that  the_succe88  of  philosophy  depends  on 
the  art  of  doubtitig  well.   This  is  even  enjoined  on  us  by  the  Apostle. 
For  in  sajdng  "  Prove"  (which  may  be  more  correctly  translated  test) 
— "Test  all  things,"  he  implicitly  commands  us  to  doubt  all  things. 
"  He,"  says  Bacon, "  who  would  become  philosopher,  must  com- 
mence by  repudiating  belief;"  and  he  concludes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings with  the  observation,  that  "were  there  a  single  man  to  be 
&und  with  a  firmness  sufllcient  to  efface  from  his  mind  the  theories 
and  notions  vulgarly  received,  and  to  apply  his  intellect  free  and 
without  prevention,  the  best  hopes  might  be    entertained  of  his 
^^  success."®    "To  philosophize,"  says  Descartes, 

"  seriously,  and  to  good  effect,  it  is  necessary  for 
a  man  to  renounce  all  prejudices ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  great- 

1  Pfnsies^  parfie  1.  art.  f  vl.  8.  [Vol.  U.  p.  4  Preface  to  his  History  o/th$  World. 

£2,  ed.  Faug^re.     M.  Faugire  has  restored  5  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  (  7. 

tlie  original  text  of  Pascal  —  ^^LaUmagination  6  [Alex.  v.  Joch  (Hommel),  Uber  Selohnung 

dwpoBe  de  tout."    Tlie  ordinary  reading  is  und  Stra/e^  p.  111.    See  Krug.  PhiloMphisches 

Vopinhn,-^'Ej>.]  Lexikon,  vol.  v.  p.  467,  art.  Gtwohnheit.] 

i  Dela  Sageste,  liv.  i.  cbap.  xvi.  T  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  —  Ed. 

3  Essaisj  liv.  i.  chap.  xl.  8  «  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantla  in* 
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est  oare  to  doubt  of  all  his  previous  opimons,  so  long  as  these  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  new  examination,  and  been  recognized  as 
true."*  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a  truth.  The  ancient  philosophers  refiised  to  admit  slaves 
to  their  instruction.  Prejudice  makes  men  slaves;  it  disqualifies 
them  for  the  pursuit  of.  truth ;  and  their  emancipation  from  preju- 
dice is  what  philosophy  first  inculcates  on,  what  it  first  requires  o^ 
its  disciples.  *  Let  us,  however,  beware  that  we  act  not  the  part  of 
revolted  slaves ;  that  in  asserting  our  liberty  we  do  not  run  into 
license.    PhiloRonhical  doubt  is  not  an  end  but 

rhiloflophUMU  doubt.  .^^      .      T~l  t        'T'~~  T"" 

a  mean.  We  doubt  in  order  that  we  may  be- 
lieve ;  we  begin  that  we  may  not  end  with  doubt.  We  doubt  once 
that  we  may  believe  always ;  we  renounce  authority  that  we  may 
follow  reason ;  we  suiTcnder  opinion  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge. 
We  must  be  protestants,  not  infidels,  in  philosophy.  **  There  is  a 
great  difference,**  says  Malebranche,  "between 
doubting  and  doubting.— We  doubt  through 
passion  and  brutality;  through  blindness  and  malice,  and  finally 
through  fancy  and  from  the  very  wish  to  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also 
ftpra  prudence  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
penetration  of  mind.  ^  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness, 
which  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  further  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  bom  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Indeed,  were  the  effect 
of  philosophy  the  establishment  of  doubt,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Doubt,  as  a  permanent  state  of  mindy 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  an  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes,  —  it  lives  in  the  affirmation  of  itself  of  nature, 
and  of  God ;  a  doubt  upon  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminution 
of  its  life,  — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  possible,"  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  mental  annihilation.  It  is  well  observed,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  "  that  it  is  not  merely  in  order  to  fi^e 
the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is 
useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opinions.    It  is  such 


ventus  est,  at  deoreverit,  et  slbi  imposuerit,  nlaria  de  integro  applloet,  de  eo  melius  sper- 

tlieorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus  abo-  andum  est."— iVov.  Org. i.  aph.  xcvil.;  WorkSf 

tere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  sequnm  ad  vol.  ix.  p.  262,  (Montagu's  ed.)  See  also  om- 

particularia,  de  integro,  applicare.     Itaque  nino  Nov.  Org.  i.  aph.  Ixviii. 

ilia  ratio  humana  quam  habemus,  ex  multa  l  Prin.  Phil,  pars  i.  $  76.    [Cf.  Clauberg, 

ildc,  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  pueriU-  De  Dubitatione  Cartesianaf  oo.  i.  11.     Optra,  p. 

bus,  quas  primo  hansimus,  notionibus,  far-  1131.— Ed.] 

rago  qumdam  est,  et  congeries.    Quod  slquls  2  [Cf.  Gatien-Am«alt,  Doct,  P^f7.,  p.  41.] 

Ktate  matura,  et  senslbus  integrls,  et  mente  8  Rtdurthe  de  la  Tiriti^  Ilv.  1  chap.  xx.  f  8. 

repurgata,  se  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  partio- 
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an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present, 
can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  skepticism. 
To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely 
to  give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  if  divested  of 
such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably 
reversed:  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in  captiv- 
ity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers 
should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary  which  cooler  re- 
flection and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  have  passed  fiir  beyond  it ;  and  thiat,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
nature.  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited  skepticism :  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means 
unnatural,  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  when 
reason  first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  when  it 
unquestionably  required  a  superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstition.  But,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of 
fiishionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar,  the 
philosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  skepticism,  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emancipation 
from  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Rous- 
seau, that  ^he  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  discrim- 
ination, would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
League.'  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of  fiishionable 
and  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone^  evinces  the  superiority  and  the 
strength  of  his  mind^  who  is  able  to  disentangle  truth  from  error ; 
and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclusions  of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties 
to  the  united  clamors  of  superstition  and  of  false  philosophy. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 

9 
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world ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  im- 
press their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age.  "^ 
In  a  word,  philosophy  is,  as  Aristotle  has  justly  expressed  it,  not 
the  art  of  douhting,  but  the  art  of  doubting 
well.* 
I        In  the  second  place,  in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Socrates,  the 
passions,  under  which  we  shall  include  sloth, 

Second      practical        ^      i^^  ^^  ^  subjugated, 
condition,  —  sultfuga-  2«  «       ,  .«.  «    , 

tion  of  thepMsions.  These  rufne  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and 

consequently  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  carefully 

considering  all  that  the  solution  of  a  question  requires  should  be 

examined.    A  man  under  the  agitation  of  any  lively  emotion,  is 

hardly  aware  of  aught  but  what  has  immediate  relation  to  the  pas- 

I  sion  which  agitates  and  engrosses  him.    Among  the  affections  which 

/  influence  the  will,  and  induce  it  to  adhere  to  skepticism  or  error, 

•  there  is  none  more  dangerous  than  sloth.    The 

Sloth.  .  «  , .    ,  .     ,.      , 

gi*eater  proportion  of  mankmd  are  mchned  to 

spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry ;  or 
they  fancy  that  a  superficial  examination  is  enough ;  and  the  slight- 
est agreement  between  a  few  objects,  in  a  few  petty  points,  they  at 
once  assume  as  evincing  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  throughout 
Others  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  the  matters  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  any 
opinion  but  that  which  they  have  stumbled  on, — for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  have  embraced  it,  and  are  unwilling  to  recom- 
mence the  labor  of  learning.  They  receive  their  opinion  on  the 
authority  of  those  whd  have  had  suggested  to  them  their  own ;  and 
they  are  always  facile  scholars,  for  the  slightest  probability  is,  for 
them,  all  the  evidence  that  they  require. 

Pride  is  a  powerful  impediment  to  a  progress 
in  knowledge.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, men  seek  honor^  but  not  truth.  They  do  not  cultivate  what  is 
most  valuable  in  reality,  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  opinion. 
They  disdain,  perhaps,  what  can  be  easily  accomplished,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  obscure  and  recondite ;  but  as  the  vulgar  and 
easy  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  rare  and  arduous  is  built,  they 
fail  even  in  attaining  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  remain  with 
only  a  farrago  of  confused  and  ill-assorted  notions.    In   all  its 


1  OoO.  Works,  vol.  11. ;  EUmentSy  vol.  1.  book  ^  y^  {jforcpor  9vrop(a  \6ai5  t&»  wpSrwpw 
11.  4  1,  p.  68,  et  uq.  kwofHivfiiimv  ivri,  \{t^i¥  V  oifK  Karw  iyiw- 

2  Metaph.  H.  1.  "Etrrt  84  Toif  tvw9^inu  owtoj  T^i^JfcrfuJ^.— Ed. 
fiov\ofi4p<MS  wpo9fyou  rh  ^ucwopiriatu  koAms* 
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phases,  self-love  is  an  enemy  to  philosophical  propp'ess ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  is  filled  with  the  illusions  of  which  it  has  heen 
the  source.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  led  men  to  close  their  eyes 
against  the  most  evident  truths  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  adopted  opinions.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in 
Europe,  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  would  admit  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Bacon,  that  "  the  eye  of  human  intellect  is  not  dry,  but 
receives  a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  from  the  affections,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  engender  any  sciences  it  pleases.  For  what 
a  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing."*  And,  in 
another  place,  "  if  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to 
any  doctrine,  either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  other- 
wise pleasing,  —  it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support ;  and  albeit  there  may  be  found  a  more 
powerful  array  of  contradictory  instances,  these,  however*,  it  eitner 
does  not  observe,  or  it  contemns,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  and 
rejects."  * 

1  Nov,  Org.  Ub. L  aph.xliz.  >  S»d,        :^ri 


LECTURE    VI. 

THE   METHOD    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  next  question  we  proceed  to  consider  is, — What  is  the 
tnie  Method  or  Methods  of  Philosophy? 

There  is  only  one  possible  method  in  philosophy ;  and  what  have 
been  called  the  different  methods  of  different  philosophers,  vary 
from  each  other  only  as  more  or  less  perfect  applications  of  this 
one  Method  to  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

All  method  Ws  a  rational  progress. —  a  progress  towards  an  end; 

and  the  method  of  philosophy  is  the  procedure 

Method  a  progreM  conducive  to  the  end  which  phiIoso|)^y  prS- 
towarda  an  end.  —- ...^ — 1. J — i^./  — 

ppsfig.  The  ends,  —  the  final  causes  of  philoso- 
phy,—  as  we  have  seen,  —  are  two; — first,  the  discovery  of  effi- 
cient causes;  secondly,  the  generalization  of  our  knowledge  into 
unity;  —  two  ends,  however,  which  fall  together  into  one,  inas- 
much as  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  causes,  we 
necessarily  approximate  more  and  more  to  unity.  The  detection 
of  the  one  in  the  many  might,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  end 
to  which  philosophy,  though  it  can  never  reach 
^Phiio^hyjMw  jbiit  .^  tends  continually  to  approximate.  But,  con- 
sidering philosophy  in  relation  to  both  these 
ends,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  has  only  one  possible 
method. 

Considering  philosophy,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  its  first 

end,  —  the  discovery  of  causes, — we  have  seen 

Thfa  ihown  In  reia-      ^j^^^  causes,  (taking  that  term  as  synonymous 

tiontothefintendof        ^         „.,,.,,  ^  ,,  ,      v 

PhiioBoptay.  ^^^  *^"  Without  which  the  effect  would  not  be,) 

are  only  the  coefficients  of  the  eflfect ;  an  eflTect 
being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  partial 
causes,  the  concurrence  of  which  constitute  its  existence.  This 
being  the  case,  —  and  as  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  discover 

1  [On  the  diflferenoe  between  Order  and  post  aliam;  Methodos  ut  nnam  per  aliam.'* 

Method,  Bee   Facciolatl,  Rudimenta  Logica^  Cf.  Zabarella,  Op.  Lof.,  pp.  189. 149,  223,  225; 

parsiT.  e.  i.  note :  "  Methodos  diflbrt  ab  Or-  Molincns,  Log.^  p.  384  c(  *eq.  p.  244  et  $eq,^  ed. 

dine;  quia  ordo  fkoit  ut  rem  unam  diflcamus  1618.] 
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what  particular  causes  must  conspire  to  produce  such  or  such  an 
effect, —  it  follows,  that  nothing  can  become  known  to  us  as  a  cause 
except  in  and  through  its  effect ;  in  other  words,  that  we  can  only 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  by  extracting  it  out  of  its  effect. 
To  take  the  example,  we  formerly  employed,  of  a  neufral  salt. 
This,  as  I  observed,  was  made  up  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
proximate  causes, — viz.  an  acid,  —  an  alkali,  —  and  the  force  which 
brought  the  alkali  and  the  acid  into  the  requisite  approximation. 
This  last,  as  a  transitory  condition,  and  not  always  the  same,  we 
shall  throw  out  of  account.    Now,  though  we  might  know  the 
acid  and  the  alkali  in  themselves  as  distinct  phenomena,  we  could 
never  know  them  as  the  concurrent  causes  of  the  salt,  unless  we  i 
had  known  the  salt  as  their  effect.    And  though,  in  this  example, » 
it  happens  that  we  are  able  to  compose  the  effect  by  the  union  of  * 
its  causes,  and  to  decompose  it  by  their  separation, — this  is  only 
an  accidental  circumstance ;  for  the  far  greater  number  of  the ! 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  can   only  be  decomposed,* 
but  not  actually  recomposed,  and  in  those  which  can  be  recom- 
posed,  this  possibility  is  itself  only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  previously  obtained  by  an  original  decomposition  of  the 
effect. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  the  research  of  causes,  the^ 
one  necessary  condition  of  its  possibility  is  the 
decomposition  of  effects  into  their  constituted 
causes.  This  is  the  fundamental  procedure  of  philosophy,  and  is 
called  by  a  Greek  term  Ancdysia,  But  though  analysis  be  the 
fundamental  procedure,  it  is  still  only  a  mean  towards  an  end. 
We  analyze  only  that  we  may  comprehend;  and  we  comprehend 
only  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  thought  the  com- 
plex effects  which  we  have  analyzed  into  their  elements.  This 
mental  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  the  final,  the  consummative 
procedure  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  Greek 
tenn  ^nthesis.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  though 
commonly  treated  as  two  different  methods,  are, 
if  properly  understood,  only  the  two  necessary  paits  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Analysis,  without  a  subsequent  synthesis,  is  incomplete;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  Synthesis,  without  a  previous  analysis, 
is  baseless ;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  elements  which 
it  recomposes.  And,  as  synthesis  supposes  analysis  as  the  pre- 
requisite of  its  possibility,  —  so  it  is  also  dependent  on  analysis  for 
the  qualities  of  its  existence.  The  value  of  every  synthesis  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  the  foregoing  analysis.    If  the  precedent 
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analysis  afford  false  elements,  the  subsequent  synthesis  of  these 
elements  will  necessarily  afford  a  false  result.  If  the  elements 
furnished  by  analysis  are  assumed,  and  not  really  discovered,  —  in 
other  words,  if  they  be  hypothetical,  the  synthesis  of  these  hypo- 
thetical elements  will  constitute  only  a  conjectural  theory.  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  it  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds. 

These  two  relative  procedures  are  thus  equally  necessary  to  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  analysis  without  syn- 
meUiod**^"**  '  ^^^^  thesis  affords  only  a  commenced,  only  an  incom- 
plete, knowledge.  On  the  other,  synthesis  with- 
out analysis  is  a  false  knowledge, —  that  is,  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Both,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  philosophy,  and  both 
are,  in  philosophy,  as  much  parts  of  the  same  method  as,  in  the 
animal  body,  inspiration  and  expiration  are  of  the  same  vital  func- 
tion. But  though  these  operations  are  each  requisite  to  the  other, 
yet  were  we  to  distinguish  and  compare  what  ought  only  to  be 
considered  as  conjoined,  it  is  to  analysis  that  the  preference  must 
be  accorded.  An  analysis  is  always  valuable;  for  though  now 
without  a  synthesis,  this  synthesis  may  at  any  time  be  added; 
tfwhereas  a  synthesis  without  a  previous  analysis  is  radically  and 
ab  initio  null. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  or  the 
discovery  of  causes,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
method,  —  that  method  of  which  analysis  is  the  foundation,  syn- 
thesis the  completion.  In  the  second  place,  considering  philosophy 
in  relation  to  its  second  end,  the  carrying  up  our  knowledge  into 
unity, — the  same  is  equally  apparent. 

Everything  presented  to  our  observation,  whether  external  or 
internal,  whether  through  sense  or  self-eonscious- 

Oniy  one  pomibie      nes8^  is  presented  in  complexity.    Through  sense, 

method  shown  in  rela-        ^i.        i  •      .  -i  ^v  •     i   •  i. -^    j 

tion  to  the  Bccond  end        *^®  ^^J®^^^  ^^^^"^  "P^°  .*^®  "^^"^^  "^  multitudes, 

of  Fhnoeophy.  and  each  separate  individual   of  these   multi- 

tudes is  itself  a  congeries  of  many  various  qual- 
ities. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  phaenomena  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Every  modification  of  mind  is  a  complex  state;  and  the 
different  elements  of  each  state,  manifest  themselves  only  in  and 
through  each  other.  Thus,  nothing  but  multiplicity  is  ever  pre- 
sented to  our  observation;  and  yet  our  faculties  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  at  once  only  the  ver}'  simplest 
conjunctions.  There  seems,  therefore,  a  singular  disproportion 
between  our  powers  of  knowledge  and  the  objects  to  be  known. 
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How  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored?  This  is  the  great  problem 
proposed  by  nature,  and  which  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  combina- 
tion, enable  us  to  solve.  For  example,  I  perceive  a  tree,  among 
other  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape,  and  I  wish  to  obtain  a  full 
and  distinct  conception  of  that  tree.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Divide 
et  unpera:  I  must  attend  to  it  by  itself,  that  is,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  thus  analyze 
that  scene ;  I  separate  a  petty  portion  of  it  from  the  rest,  in  order 
to  consider  that  portion  apart.  But  this  is  not  enough,  the  tree 
itself  is  not  a  imity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex  assemblage 
of  elements,  far  beyond  what  my  powers  can  master  at  once. 
I  must  carry  my  analysis  still  farther.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
successively  its  height,  its  breadth,  its  shape;  I  then  proceed  to 
its  trunk,  rise  from  that  to  its  branches,  and  follow  out  its  different 
ramifications ;  I  now  fix  my  attention  on  the  leaves,  and  severally 
examine  their  form,  color,  etc.  It  is  only  after  having  thus,  by 
analysis,  detached  all  these  parts,  in  order  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  one,  that  I  am  able,  by  reversing  the  process,  fully  to  compre- 
hend them  again  in  a  series  of  synthetic  acts.  By  synthesis,  rismg 
fix>m  the  ultimate  analysis  step  by  step,  I  view  the  pai*ts  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents ;  I  reconstruct  them ;  and  it  is  only  through  these  two 
counter-processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
vert the  confused  perception  of  the  tree,  which  I  obtained  at  first 
sight,  into  a  clear,  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive  knowledge.* 

But  if  analysis  and  synthesis  be  required  to  afibrd  us  a  perfect 
knowledge  even  of  one  individual  object  of  sense,  still  more  are 
they  required  to  enable  the  mind  to  reduce  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  objects, — the  infinitude,  we  may  say,  of  nature,  —  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  finite  comprehension.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  one  out  of  the  many,  and  thus  to  recall  multitude 
to  unity,  —  confusion  to  order.  And  how  is  this  performed?  The 
one  in  the  many  being  that  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects  agi*ee,  — 
or  that  in  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same;  and  the 
agreement  of  objects  in  any  common  quality  being  discoverable 
only  by  an  observation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  can  only  be  evolved  ^ut  of 
a  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  many.  But  this  evolution  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis.  By  analysis,  from 
the  infinity  of  objects  presented  to  our  observation,  we  select  some. 
These  we  consider  apart,  and,  further,  only  in  certain  points  of 

1  [On  tbe  ralijeot  of  analysifl  and  synthesis,  compare  Condillao,  Logique,  oo.  i.  11.] 
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view,  —  and  we  compare  these  objects  with  others  also  considered 
in  the  same  points  of  view.  So  far  the  procedure  is  analytic 
Having  discovered,  however,  by  this  observation  and  comparison, 
that  certain  objects  agree  in  certain  respects,  we  generalize  the 
qualities  in  which  they  coincide,— ; that  is,  from  a  certain  number 
of  individual  instances  we  infer  a  general  law;  we  perform  what 
is  called  an  act  of  Induction.  This  induction  is 
erroneously  viewed  as  analytic;  it  is  purely  a 
synthetic  process.*  For  example,  fi-om  our  experience,  —  and  all 
experience,  be  it  that  of  the  individual  or  of  mankind,  is  only 
finite,  —  from  our  limited  experience,  I  say,  that  bodies,  as  observed 
by  us,  attract  each  other,  we  infer  by  induction  the  unlimited  con- 
clusion that  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other.  Now,  here 
the  consequent  contains  much  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  Experience,  the  antecedent,  only  says,  and  only  can 
say,  this,  that,  and  the  other  body  gravitate,  (that  is,  some  bodies 
gravitate);  the  consequent  educed  from  that  antecedent,  says, — 
aU  bodies  gravitate.  The  antecedent  is  limited,  —  the  consequent 
unlimited.  Something,  therefore,  has  been  added  to  the  antecedent 
in  order  to  legitimate  the  inference,  if  we  are  not  to  hold  the  con- 
sequent itself  as  absurd ;  for,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  no  con- 
clusion must  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  What  then  is  the  something?  If  we 
consider  the  inductive  process,  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  affirmation,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  body  gravitate,  is  con- 
nected with  the  affirmation,  all  bodies  gravitate,  only  by  inserting 
between  the  two  a  third  affirmation,  by  which  the  two  other  affirma- 
tions are  connected  into  reason  and  consequent, — that  is,  into  a 
logical  cause  and  effect.  What  that  is  I  shall  explain.  All  scien- 
tific induction  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations.  Of  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  presumption, 
I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  as  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  suppose  in  all  our  inductions,  it  cannot  be  itself  a  product 
of  induction.  It  is,  therefore,  interpolated  in  the  inductive  reason- 
ing by  the  mind  itself  In  our  example  the  reasoning  will,  accord- 
ingly, run  as  follows: 

This,  that,  and  the  other  body,  (some  bodies,)  are  observed  to 
gravitate ; 


1  It  jnaj  be  considered  as  the  one  or  the  simpler  and  more  convenient  point  of  view: 

other,  according  a«  the  whole  and  its  parts  and  In  this  respect  Indactlon  is  properly  syn- 

are  viewed  in  the  relations  of  comprehension  thetlo.    See  the  Author^s  DueustioiUj  p,  173. 

or  of  extension.    The  latter,  however,  is  the  —  £d. 
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'     Bat,  (as  nature  is  nniform  in  her  operations,)  this,  that,  and  the 
other  hody,  (some  bodies,)  represent  all  bodies,  — 

Therefore  all  bodies  gravitate. 

Now,  in  this  and  other  examples  of  induction,  it  is  the  mind 
which  binds  up  tlie  separate  substances  observed  and  collected 
into  a  whole,  and  converts  what  is  only  the  observation  of  many 
particulars  into  a  universal  law.  This  procedure  is  manifestly  syn- 
thetic. 

Now,  you  will  remark  that  analysis  and  synthesis  are  here  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  each  other.  The  previous  observation  and 
comparison,  —  the  analytic  foundation, —  are  only  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  the  subsequent  induction,  —  the  synthetic  consumma- 
tion. What  boots  it  to  observe  and  to  compare,  if  the  uniformities 
we  discover  among  objects  are  never  generalized  into  laws?  We 
have  obtained  an  historical,  but  not  a  philosophical  knowledge. 
Here,  therefore,  analysis  without  synthesis  is  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  which  does  not  proceed  upon  a  compe- 
tent enumeration  of  particulars,  is  either  doubtful,  improbable,  or 
null;  for  all  synthesis  is  dependent  on  a  foregone  analysis  for 
whatever  degree  of  certainty  it  may  pretend  to.  Thus,  considering 
philosophy  in  relation  to  its  second  end,  unity  or  system,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  method  by  which  it  accomplishes  that  end,  is  a  method 
involving  both  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic  process. 

Now,  as  philosophy  has  only  one  possible  method,  so  the  Hi( 

tory  of  philosophy  only  manifests  the  conditions 

The  history  of  phi-      ^f  i\^i^  ^^^  method,  more  or  less  accurately  ful- 

«op  y  man  as e      gjj^^^    There  are  aberrations  in  the  method,  — 

more  or  leas  accurate  ^ 

fulfilment  of  the  con-      no  aberrations  irom  it. 

ditious  of  the    one  « Philosophy  commenced  with  the  first  act  of 

^!?^*!?'        ^1       ^      reflection  on  the  objects  of  sense  or  self-con- 

Earlieet  problem  of  «         ,  «  i   .    .  i 

philosophy.  sciousucss,  for  the  purpose  of  explammg  them. 

And  with  that  first  act  of  reflection,  the  method 
of  philosophy  began,  in  its  application  of  an  analysis,  and  in  its 
application  of  a  synthesis,  to  its  object.  The  first  philosophers 
naturally  endeavored  to  explain  the  enigma  of  external  nature. 
The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  mar- 
yellous  demonstrations  of  power  and  wisdom  which  it  everywhere 
exhibited,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  the  earliest  efforts 
of  speculation.  Philosophy  was  thus,  at  its  commencement,  phys*l 
ical,  not  psycholo^cal ;  it  was  not  the  problem  of  the  soul,  but! 
the  problem  of  the  world,  which  it  first  attempted  to  solve.  | 

"And  what  was  the  procedure  of  philosophy  in  its  solution  of 
this  problem?    Did  it  first  decompose  the  whole  into  its  parts,  iu 

10 
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order  again  to  reconstruct  them  into  a  system  ?  This  it  could  not 
accomplish ;  but  still  it  attempted  this,  and  nothing  else.  A  com- 
plete analysis  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  first  efforts  of  intel- 
ligence ;  its  decompositions  were  necessarily  partial  and  imperfect ; 
a  partial  and  imperfect  analysis  afforded  only  hypothetical  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  synthesis  of  these  elements  issued,  consequently, 
only  in  a  one-sided  or  erroneous  theory. 

"Thales,  the  founder  of  the   Ionian    philosophy,   devoted  an 
especial  study  to  the  phaenomena  of  the  mate- 
Gsan  theiomo      ^^^  universe;  and,  struck  with  the  appearances 
of  power  which  water  manifested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  he  analyzed  all  existences  into  this  element,  which 
he  viewed  as  the  universal  principle,  —  the  universal  agent  of  cre- 
ation,    lie  proceeded  by  an  incomplete  analysis,  and  generalized 
by  hypothesis  the  law  which  he  drew  by  induction  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  small  series  of  phaenomena. 

"The  Ionic  school  continued  in  the  same  path.  They  limited 
themselves  to  the  study  of  external  nature,  and  sought  in  matter 
the  principle  of  existence.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  country- 
man and  disciple  of  Thales,  deemed  that  he  had  traced  the  piimary 
cause  of  creation  to  an  ethereal  principle,  which  occupied  space, 
land  whose  different  combinations  constituted  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter. Anaximenes  found  the  original  element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefaction  and  condensation,  he  educed  existences.  Anaxa- 
goras  carried  his  analysis  farther,  and  made  a  more  discreet  use 
of  hypothesis;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  distinct  from  the  phaBnomena  of  nature ;  and  his  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  so  far  above  the  gross  conceptions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  accused  of  atheism. 

"Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  analyzed  the  proper- 
ties of  number;  and  the  relations  which  this 
itaiic'sfh™!  ^^^  ^^  analysis  revealed,  he  elevated  into  princi])les  of 
the  mental  and  material  universe.  Mathematics 
were  his  only  objects;  his  analysis  was  paitial,  and  his  synthesis 
was  consequently  hypothetical.  The  Italic  school  developed  the 
notions  of  Pythagoras,  and,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  existence,  its  disciples  did  not  extend  their 
speculation  to  the  consideration  either  of  substance  or  of  cause. 
i  "Thus,  these  earlier  schools,  taking  external  nature  for  their 
point  of  departure,  proceeded  by  an  imperfect  analysis,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous synthesis,  to  the  construction  of  exclusive  systems, — 
in  which  Idealism,  or  Materialism,  preponderated,  according  to  the 
kind  of  data  on  which  they  founded. 
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"The  Eleatic  school,  which  is  distinguished  into  two  branches, 
the  one  of  Physical,  the  other  of  Metaphysical, 

ElMtio  School.  ,     .  i^.v-;      -.1.  1  ^   *      *u 

specuration,  exhibits    the  same  cliaractcr,  the 
same  point  of  departure,  the  same  tendency,  and  the  same  errora. 
«*  These  errors  led  to  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists,  which  was 
assailed  by  Socrates, — the  sage  who  determined 

The  Sophisto.    Soc-  i.    •         i.-i  i_      i.       3»       x*  i, 

^^^  a  new  epoch  m  philosophy  by  directing  obser- 

vation on  man  himself,  and  henceforward  the 
study  of  mind  becomes  the  prime  and  central  science  of  philosophy. 
**  The  point  of  departure  was  changed,  but  not  the  method.  Tlie 
observation  or  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  though  often  profound, 
remained  always  incomplete.  Fortunately,  the  first  disciples  of 
Socrates,  imitating  the  prudence  of  their  master,  and  warned  by 
the  downfall  of  the  systems  of  the  Ionic,  Italic,  and  Eleatic  schools, 
made  a  sparing  use  of  synthesis,  and  hardly  a  pretension  to  system. 
"Plato  and  Aristotle  directed  their  observation  on  the  phae- 
nomena  of  intelligence,  and  we  cannot  too 
highly  admire  the  profundity  of  their  analysis, 
and  even  the  sobriety  of  their  synthesis.  Plato  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  higher  faculties  of  intelligence;  and  his 
disciples  were  led  by  the  love  of  generalization,  to  regai-d  as  the 
intellectual  whole,  those  portions  of  intelligence  which  their  master 
had  analyzed ;  and  this  exclusive  spirit  gave  birth  to  systems  false, 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  resting  upon  a  too  narrow  basis.  Aris- 
totle, on  the  other  hand,  whose  genius  was  of  a  more  positive 
character,  analyzed  with  admirable  acuteness  those  operations  of 
mind  which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  senses ;  and 
this  tendency,  which  among  his  followere  became  often  exclusive 
and  exaggerated,  naturally  engendered  systems  which  more  or  less 
tended  to  materialism."* 

The  school  ,of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  systems  resulting  from 

those  opposite  tendencies  were  combined,  en- 

^^j^  '      deavored  to  reconcile  and  to  ftise  them  into  a 

still  more  comprehensive  system.    Eclecticism, 

' —  conciliation,  —  union,  were,  in  all  things,  the  grand  aim  of  the 

Alexandrian  school.    Geographically  situated  between  Greece  and 

Asia,  it  endeavored  to  ally  Greek  with  Asiatic  genius,  religion  with 

philosophy.     Hence  the  Neoplatonic  system,  of  which  the  last 

great  representative  is  Proclus.     This  system 

rroclufl.  .  1/.11  ii  /.,«. 

IS  the  result  of  the  long  labor  of  the  Socratic 
schools.    It  is  an  edifice  reared  by  synthesb  out  of  the  materials 

1  GAnuez,  Notmau  Coun  de  PhOosopkU^  p.  4^.  Purls,  188i,  (Sd  ed.) 
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which  analysis  had  collected,  proved,  and  accamulated,  from  Soc- 
rates down  to  Plotinus. 

But  a  synthesis  is  of  no  greater  value  than  its  relative  analysis ; 
and  as  the  analysis  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  was  not  com- 
plete, the  synthesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  analysis  and  observation  were  too 

often  neglected  in  some  departments  of  phi- 
iI^X^^'"'^^''  ™       losophy,  and  too  often  carried  rashly  to  excess 

in  others. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  the  labors  of  philosophy  were  prin- 
the  ™ilT  oTietteT      «iP»^ly  occupied  in  restoring   and   illustrating 

the  Greek  systems;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  a  new  epoch  was  determined  by  the 

genius  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  In  Bacon  and 
jacon  and  De««t,v      Descartes  our  modem  philosophy  may  be  said 

to  originate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
who  made  the  doctrine  of  method  a  principal  object  of  considera- 
tion. They  both  proclaimed,  that,  for  the  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  with  care,  —  that  is,  to  an- 
alyze ;  to  reject  eveiy  element  as  hypothetical,  which  this  analysis 
does  not  spontaneously  afford;  to  call  in  experiment  in  aid  of 
observation;  and  to  attempt  no  synthesis  or  generalization,  until 
the  relative  analysis  has  been  completely  accomplished.  They 
showed  that  previous  philosophers  had  erred,  not  by  l^ejecting 
either  analysis  or  synthesis,  but  by  hurrying  on  to  synthetic  induc- 
tion from  a  limited  or  specious  analytic  observation.  They  pro- 
pounded no  new  method  of  philosophy,  they  only  expounded  the 
conditions  of  the  old.  They  showed  that  these  conditions  had 
i-arely  been  fulfilled  by  philosophers  in  time  past;  and  exhorted 
them  to  their  fulfilment  in  time  to  come.  They  thus  explained 
the  petty  progress  of  the  past  philosophy;  —  and  justly  anticipated 
a  gigantic  advancement  for  the  future.  Such  was  their  precept, 
but  such  unfortunately  was  not  their  example.  There  are  no  phi- 
losophers who  merit  so  much  in  the  one  respect,  none,  perhaps, 
who  deserve  less  in  the  other. 
Of  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes,  we  at  present  say 

nothing.  Of  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  fre- 
toT^^AeLh^otll  quent  occasion  to  speak.  But  to  sum  up  what 
losophy.  t^is  historical  sketch  was  intended  to  illustrate. 

There  is  but  one  possible  method  of  philoso- 
P'^y?  —  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  the  purity 
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and  equOibriam  of  these  two  elements  constitate  its  perfectioB, 
niie  aberrations  of  philosophy  have  been  all  so  many  violations 
of  the  laws  of  thia  o»e  method.  Fhilosophy  has  erred,  because  it 
built  its  systems  upon  incomplete  or  erroneous  analysis,  and  it  can 
only  proceed  in  safety,  if  from  accurate  and  unexclusive  observa* 
tion,  it  rise,  by  successive  generalization,  to  a  comprehensive  ays- 
tern. 


LECTURE    VII. 

THE   DIVISIONS   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAVE  already  endeavored  to  afford  you  a  general  notion  of 
what  Philosophy  comprehends:  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  the  Parts  into  which  it  has  been  divided.  Here, 
however,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  famous  distributions, 
and  to  those  which,  as  founded  on  fundamental  principles,  it  more 
immediately  concerns  you  to  know.  For,  were  I  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  Divisions  of  Philosophy  which  have 
been  proposed,  I  should  only'  confuse  you  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory opinions,  with  the  reasons  of  which  you  could  not,  at 
present,  possibly  be  made  acquainted. 

Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lucilius,  expresses  the 
wish  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  might,  like 
vMT^*pidi^ph^  *^\®  spectacle  of  the  universe,  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted  to  our  view.  ^'Utinam  quemadmodum 
universi  mundi  facies  in  conspectum  venit,  ita  philosophia  tota 
nobis  posset  occurrere,  simillimum  mundo  spectaculum."*  But  as 
we  cannot  survey  the  universe  at  a  glance,  neither  can  we  con- 
templnte  the"  whole "  ofpTTiIosopTiy  In"  one  act  oF"consciousnes8. 
We  can  only  master  it  gradually  and  piecemeal;  an?  this  is  in 
feet  the  reason  why  philosophers  have  always  distributed  their 
science,  (constituting,  though  it  does,  one  organic  whole,)  into  a 
plurality  of  sciences.  The  expediency,  and  even  necessity,  of  a 
division  of  philosophy,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to 
embrace  in  one  general  view  its  various  parts,  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute,  is  admitted  by 
every  philosopher.  *'Re8  utilis,''  continues  Seneca,  "et  ad  sapi- 
entiam  properanti  utique  necessaria,  dividi  philosophiam,  et  ingens 
corpus  ejus  in  membra  disponi.  Facilius  euim  per  paites  in  cog- 
nitionem  totius  adducimur."' 

But,  although  philosophers  agree  in  regard  ^o  the  utility  of  such  a 
distribution,  they  are  almost  as  little  at  one  in  regard  to  the  parts, 
as  they  are  in  respect  to  the  definition,  of  their  science ;  and,  indeed, 
their  differences  in  reference  to  the  former,  mainly  aiise  from  their 

1  J^i«t.  Ixxxiz.  a  Epia.  Ixxxix. 
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discrepancies  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  they  who  vary  in  their 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  cannot  agree  in  their  division  of  the 
parts. 

The  most  ancient  and  universally  recognized  distinction  of  philo- 
sophy, is  into  Theoretical  and  Practical.    These 

The  most  ancieiitdJ.      ^^^  discriminated  by  the  different  nature  of  theTr 

Tifiion  into  Theoretical  i.  — --a — - — -—-— : ; — : 

and  Practical.  ends,     rhcoretical,  called  likewise   speculative, 

and  contemplative,  philosophy,  has  for  its  high- 
est end  mere  truth  or  knowledge.  Practical  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  truth  or  knowledge  only  as  its  proximate  end,-^ 
this  end  being  subordinate  to  the  ulterior  end  of  some  practical  ac- 
tion.  In  theoretical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
tcimus  ut  sciamus :  in  practical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of 
acting,  scimus  ut  operemur}  I  may  here  notice  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  that  practical 
activity  which  is  contradistinguished  from  mere 

The  tenn  Active.  , 

intellectual  or  speculative  energy,  —  what  the 
Greeks  express  by  Trpootrciy,  the  Germans  by  kandebu  The  want  of 
ST. 3!:  a  word  occasions  frequent  ambiguity;  for,  to  express  the 
species  which  has  no  appropriate  word,  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
the  generic  term  active.  Thus  ojir  j)hilosqphers  divide  the  powers 
of  the  mind  into  Intellectual  and  Active.  They  do  not,  however, 
thereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  powers  called  intellectual  are  a 
whit  less  energetic  than  those  specially  denominated  active.  But, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  word,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
term  which  denotes  at  once  much  more  and  much  less  than  they  are 
desirous  of  expressing.  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  term  practical 
has  also  obtained  with  us  certain  collateral  significations,  which 
render  it  in  some  respects  unfit  to  supply  the  want. '    But  to  return. 

This  distinction  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  was  first 
explicitly  enounced  T)y"3Ln8totIe;^and  the  at^ 

History  of  the  dia-      tempts  of  the  later  Platonists  to  carry  it  up  to 

tinctionofTheoreUcal        ,>,   /^  ,  *     t>   ^v  \         \^v. 

and  Practical.  Plato  and  even  to  Pythagoras,  are  not  worthy 

of  statement,  far  less  of  refutation.  Once  pro- 
mulgated, the  division  was,  however,  soon  generally  recognized. 
The  Stoics  borrowed  it,  as  maybe  seen  from  Seneca:* — "Philo- 
sophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa;  spectat,  simulque  agit."    It 

'  ecoipirrur^f/A^y  Irurr^^iyf  r/Xos  &X^  ^  ironfrur^  ^  dcctynrriic^.   Cf.  Metapk.  x.  7; 

CM,  w^oKiiKJis    V  Hpyov.    Artet.  Metaph.  A  Top.  vl.  6,  viii.  8.    But  the  division  had  been 

minor,  c.  1 ;  '*  or  as  Averroes  has  it,  Per  apem-  at  least  intimated  bj  Plato :  PoUtiats,  p.  258 : 

latitxun  KintMS  Mt  uiamta,  per  praetieam  seimm  To^  rolyw^  cvfiwdaas  iwurriifMS  Sio/pch 

m  opfrrmwr.*'  —  Di$eu*sion*.  p.  131.  —  Ed.  t V  f^i^  wpoKTuciiP  wpoattv^,  T^w  84  fU^MW 

9  Ct  HeitTt  Wmks,  p.  611.  n.  t . — Ed.  yywrruc^r.  —  Ed. 

8  Metaph.  y.  1:  liaaa  Sii^oia  %  irpoKTudi  4  J^.  xoy.  10. 
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was  also  adopted  by  the  Epicureans;  and,  in  general,  by  those 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  who  viewed  their  science  as  versant 
either  in  the  contemplation  of  nature  (^wwct}),  or  in  the  regulation 
of  human  action  (^-^woy)  ;  *  for  hy  nature  they  did  not  denote  the  ma- 
terial universe  alone,  but  their  Physics  included  Metaphysics,  and 
their  Ethics  embraced  Politics  and  Economics.  There  was  thus 
only  a  diflFerence  of  nomenclature ;  for  Physical  and  Theoretical,  — 
Ethical  and  Practical  Philosophy, — were  with  them  teims  abso- 
lutely equivalent. 

I  regard  thej^ivision  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical 

as  unsound^  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  diririon  of  Phi-  The  first  is,  that  philosophy,  as  philosophy,  is 

il^i^d  ft^^u^I^  only  cognitive,  — only  th^SStlb'fJ;*  whatever  Ties' 
gound.  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation  or  knowledge, 

transcends  the  sphere  of  philosophy;  conse- 
quently, to  divide  philosophy  by  any  quality  ulterior  to  speculation, 
is  to  divide  it  by  a  difference  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Now, 
the  distinction  of  practical  philosophy  from  theoretical,  commits  this 
error.  For,  while  it  is  admitted  that  all  philosophy,  as  cognitive,  is 
theoretical,  some  philosophy  is  again  taken  out  of  this  category  on 
the  ground,  that,  beyond  the  mere  theory,  —  the  mere  cognition,  — 
it  has  an  ulterior  end  in  its  application  to  practice. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  difference,  even  were  it  admissible, 
would  not  divide  philosophy^ ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  all  philosophy 
must  be  regarded  as  practical,  inasmuch  as  mere  knowledge,  — that 
is,  the  mere  possession  of  truth,  —  is  notb  the  highest  end  of  any 
philosophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  truth  or  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  mind  to  its  contemplation, — 
that  is,  to  practical  energy.  Speculation,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a  negation  of  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  energy 
of  intellect,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  preeminently  practical.  The  practice 
of  one  branch  of  philosophy  is,  indeed,  different  from  that  of  another; 
but  all  are  still  practical ;  for  in  none  is  mere  knowledge  the  ulti- 
mate, —  the  highest  end. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  regarded 
the  relation  of  Logic  to  Philosophy  and  its  branches.  But  as  this 
controversy  is  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  hinges  upon 
distinctions,  to  explain  which  would  require  considerable  detail,  I 

1  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  tU.  14:  T&y  8^  rJerrowrw  in  koI  rijy  Xxtyuc^v  ^»play  iif 

ZifA9f>r}  rV  ^t\o<ro(^tdif  Awwrrnaofidtw^  Eck-  fid^Xotna.    Seneea,  1^.  Ixxxix. :  "  Epicarei 

o^cbrqr  fjAw  6  Ko\o^tnos,rh  ^wruchw  &f»a  qiiM  partes  philoflophisputavenmt  ease,  Nat- 

ca)    koyiit6tr^  its  ^curi  rcMf,  fteHipx^^f  nralem,  atqiie  Horalem :  Rationalexn  rem07- 

Ai-x^^MS  8i  6  Ai^nuof  rh  ^vo'uthf  «ral  erunt"— £l>. 
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shall  content  myself  with  saying,— that,  by  the  Platonists,  Logia 
was  regarded  both  as  a  part,  and  as  the  instru-l 
Controreray  among      ment,  of  philosophy ;  —  by   the    Aristotelians,! 
reMon  ofS'to      (Aristotle  himself  is  sUent),  as  an  instrument,! 
FhJiosophf.  but    not  as  a  part,  of  philosophy;  —  by  the 

Stoics,  as  forming  one  of  the  three  paits  of  philo- 
sophy,—  Physics,  or  theoretical,  Ethics,  or  practical  philosophy, 
being  the  other  two.  ^  But  as  Logic,  whether  considered  as  a  part 
of  philosophy  proper  or  not,  was  by  all  included  under  the  philoso- 
phical sciences,  the  division  of  these  sciences  which  latterly  prevailed 
among  the  Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoical  sects,  was 
into  Logic  as  the  subsidiary  or  insti-uraental  doctrine,  and  into 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Philo- 
sophy. ^ 

It  is  manifest  that  in  our  sense  of  the  term  practical^  Logic,  as  an 
instrumental  science,  would  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
practical  philosophy. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  an  anomaly  which  you 
will  find  explained  in  no  work  with  which  I  am 
te  n^A^^^lTs^LoT  acquainted.  Certain  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge  are  called  Arts,  —  or  Arts  and 
Sciences  indifferently ;  others  are  exclusively  denominated  Sciences. 
Were  this  distinction  coincident  with  the  distinction  of  sciences 
speculative  and  sciences  practical,  —  taking  the  term  practical  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  —  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  for,  as  every 
practical  science  necessarily  involves  a  theory,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  call  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  an  art, 
when  viewed  as  relative  to  its  practical  application,  and  a  science, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  theory  which  that  application  sup- 
poses. But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  speculative  sciences,  indeed, 
ai*e  never  denominated  arts;  we  may,  therefore,  throw  them  aside. 
The  difficulty  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  practical.  Of  these 
some  never  receive  the  name  of  arts;  others  are  called  arts  and 
sciences  indifferently.  Thus  the  sciences  of  Ethics,  Economics, 
Politics,  Theology,  ^c,  though  all  practical,  are  never  denominated 
arts ;  whereas  this  appellation  is  very  usually  applied  to  the  practical 
sciences  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Granunar,  etc. 

1  Alexander  ApbrodiBlensis,  In  Anal.  Prior,  LMrtius,  vli.  89;  FBendo-PIutarctaf  D«  Plat. 

p.  ^(ed.  1520).     Ammooius,  In  CcUeg.  o.  4;  PhiLTrocem.   It  is  sometimes,  but  apparently 

Fhilopoous,  In  Jbud.  Prior,  f.  4;  Cramer^  without  much  reason,  attributed  to  Plato. 

Aneedota,  vol.  iv.  p.  417.    Compare  the  An-  See  Cicero,  Aead.  Qiuut.  i.  5;  Eosebins,  Prof, 

thor'8  Discussions,  p.  183.    The  division  of  BtHM,  xl.  1;  Augofltln,  De  dv,  Dn.  vlii  4 

Philosophy  into  Logic,  Fbyaies,  and  Ethics,  —Ed. 

probably  originated  with  the  Stoics.     See  «  Sext  anplr.  ado.  Math.  vil.  IS.— Ed. 

11 
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That  the  term  art  is  with  us  not  coextensive  with  practical  science, 
is  thus  manifest ;  and  yet  these  are  frequently  confounded.  Thus, 
for  example,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  definition  of  Logic,  thinks  that 
Logic  is  a  science,  in  so  far  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  an  art,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  practical 
rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions ;  and  he  de- 
fines an  art  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  ^  Now,  if  this 
view  wei'e  correct,  art  and  practical  science  would  be  convertible 
terms.  But  that  they  are  not  employed  as  synonymous  expressions 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  shown  by  the  incongruity  we  feel  in  talking  of 
the  art  of  Ethics,  the  art  of  Religion,  etc.,  though  these  are  emi- 
nently practical  sciences. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  remains,  Is  this  restriction  of  the 
term  art  to  certain  of  the  practical  sciences  the  result  of  some  acci- 
dental and  forgotten  usage,  or  is  it  founded  on  any  rational  principle 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  ?  The  former  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief;  for  no  one,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  apparently  vague  and  capricious  manner  in  which 
the  terms  art  and  science  are  applied.  The  latter  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  the  true ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  the  application  of  the  term  art  to  certain  practical  sciences,  and 
not  to  othera. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was,  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  the  prevalent,  but,  during  the 

Its  biatorieal  origin.  .,,/  /.  ^         ,     ,^        ^.-  °      . 

middle  ages,  the  one  exclusive  philosophy  in 
Europe.  This  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  has  exerted  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  languages  of  modem  Europe ;  and  from  this  com- 
mon source  has  been  principally  derived  that  community  of  expres- 
sion which  these  languages  exhibit.  Now,  the  peculiar  application 
of  the  term  art  was  introduced  into  the  vulgar  tongues  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy;  and  was  borrowed  by  that  philosophy  from 
Aristotle.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  which  might  be 
alleged  of  the  unfelt  influence  of  a  single  powerful  mind,  on  the  as- 
sociations and  habits  of  thought  of  generations  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  of  Aristotle  is  preeminently  true,  what  has%een  so  beautifully 
said  of  the  ancients  in  general : — 

"The  great  of  old  I 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rale 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns."  > 

Kow,  then,  the  application  of  the  term  art  in  the  modern  lan- 

1  See  Ducttutoiu,  p.  181. —£d.  S  Byron's  Manfred,  Act.  Ui.  Scene  ir. 
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gnages  being  mediately  governed  by  certain  distinctions  which  the 

capacities  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  Aristotle  to  establish,  these 

distinctions  must  be  explained. 

In  the  Aiistotelic  philosophy,  the  terms  vpain  and  ?rpaicrc#co9, — 

.  that  is,  practice  and  practical^  were  employed 

both  in  a  generic  or  looser,  and  in  a  special  or 
stricter  signification.  In  its  generic  meaning  irpafis,  practice^  was 
opposed  to  theory  or  speculation,  and  it  comprehended  under  it, 
practice  in  its  special  meaning,  and  another  coordinate  term  to 
which  practice,  in  this  its  stricter  signification,  was  opposed.     This 

term  was  Tron^is,  which  we  may  inadequately 

translate  by  production.  The  distinction  of 
irpoKTucoi  and  «t>«7rucos  consisted  in  this:  the  former  denoted  that 
action  which  terminated  in  action, — the  latter,  that  action  which 
resulted  in  some  permanent  product.  For  example,  dancing  and 
music  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  peiformahce ; 
whereas,  painting  and  statuary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some 
product  over  and  above  their  energy.^ 

Now  Aristotle,  in  formally  defining  art,  defines  it  as  a  habit  pro- 

ductive,  and  not  as  a  Tiabit  practical,  Ifts  ttoiit- 

Why  Ethics,  Poii-   ^  .^k^  ^^-a  Xoyov; — and,  though  he  has  not  always 

.M^-h^r^      himself  adhered  strictly  to  this  limitation,  his 

torie,  etc.,  Arts.'  definition  was  adopted  by  his  followers,  and  the 

term  in  its  application  to  the  practical  sciences, 
(the  term  practical,  being  here  used  in  its  generic  meaning),  came 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  end  did  not  result  in 
mere  action  or  energy.  Accordingly  as  Ethics,  Politics,  etc.,  pro- 
posed happiness  as  their  end,  —  and  as  happiness  was  an  energy,  or 
at  least  the  concomitant  of  energy,  these  sciences  terminated  in 
action,  and  were  consequently  jtwac^^coii  not  jt?roc?wc^/yc.  On  the 
other  hand,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  did  not  terminate  in  a  mere,  —  an 
evanescent  action,  bnt  in  a  permanent,  —  an  enduring  product. 
For  the  end  of  Logic  was  the  production  of  a  reasoning,  the  end 
of  Rhetoric  the  production  of  an  oration,  and  so  forth.*  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  perh^t^s  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  vindicate  its  correctness.     My  only  aim  is  to  make  you 

1  See  JSUk.  Nie,  1. 1.    /^ngf^  94  rts  ^-  psblli  materia  opns  aliqnod  efRcltnr  qaod 

rent  rAw  r4XiW  ^k  pAv  ydp  wrw  MpyiBu  ^^^^^  po*t  actiouem  pcrmiuiet    Kam  Foetica 

rk  M  irop*  aJlnia   Ifoya  rivd.    Ibid.  vi.  4;  dicta  est  a»i  toO  »oi€7v  qua  tamen  palpabi- 

;  MenUia^  i.  85.     Cf  QuintUlan,  Tnsti-  '"*»  materiam  non  tractat,  neque  opus  facit 


Hb.  ii.  c.  18.  —  Ed.  'P^  Poetae  flctiono  durabilius.    Quod  enim 

»  Cf.  Btti^radyck,  Jfuttlirt.  Log.  lib.  i.  J  6.  !><»»«*»  supersint,  id  non  est  ab  ea  actioue 

Loffica  dlcitnr  wtntw,  id  est,/acere  sire  <l^ef»  q«»  efficiuntur  sed  a  scriptione.   Atque  baeo 

Vfllogiemoe,  definitioDes,  ete.    Neque  enim  de  genera.    See  alfo  Schdbler,  Qpcrv,  Tract. 

Tenim  est,  quod  quidam  ainnt,  atHc&  temper  Pruoem.  $  ill.  p.  6. — £d. 
■igniiJBare  ^usmodl  actionem,  qua  ex  pal-v 
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aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  in  order  that  yoa  may 
comprehend  the  principle  which  originally  determined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  art  to  some  of  the  practical  sciences  and  not  to 
others,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  principle  the  various 
employment  of  the  term  must  appear  to  you  capricious  and  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  the  rule  applies 
only  to  the  philosophical  sciences,  —  to  those  which  received  their 
form  and  denominations  from  the  learned.  The  mechanical  dexter- 
ities were  beneath  their  notice ;  and  these  were  accordingly  left  to 
receive  their  appellations  from  those  who  knew  nothing  pf  the  Aris- 
totelic  proprieties.  Accordingly,  the  term  art  is  in  them  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  productive  and  unproductive  operations. 
We  speak  of  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  equally  as  of  the  art  of  rope- 
making.    But  to  return. 

The  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical  is  the 
most  important  that  has  been  made ;  and  it  is 
UnirerMiitr  of  the      that  which  has  entered  into  nearly  all  the  dis- 
'  divWon  of  Phiioso-      tributions  attempted  by  modem  philosophers, 
and  Practical.  Bacon  was  the  first,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 

Bacon.  who  essayed  a  distribution  of  the  sciences  and 

of  philosophy.  He  divided  all  human  knowl- 
edge into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.  Philosophy  he  dis- 
tinguished iiito  branches  conversant  about  the  Deity,  about  Nature, 
and  about  Man  ;  and  each  of  these  had  their  subordinate  divisions, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.* 

Descartes '  distributed  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical, 
with  various   subdivisions;    but    his  followers 
foUowere      *"  adopted  the    division  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 

Physics,  and  Ethics.^  Gassendi  recognized,  like 
the  ancients,  three  parts  of  philosophy.  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,^ 
and  this,  along  with  many  other  of  Gassendi's 
KanrTichte  ^^^^'  doctrines,  was  adopted  by  Locke.*  Kant  dis- 
tinguished philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, with  various  subdivisions;*  and  the  distribution  into  theoreti* 
cal  and  practical  was  also  established  by  Fichte.' 

1  Advancement  of  Learning,  TTorib,  rol.  il.  pp.  ica,  ot  a  Ratlonali  wm  Logica,  neonon  a  Moral! 

100,  124,  (ed.  Montagu.)  !)•  Augmentis  Seien-  ten  PractJca,     J>uput.  i%yf.  i.,  Opera^  p.  54. 

iwrum,  lib.  U.  c.  1,  Hb.  iU.  c  1;  Works,  vol.  —Ed. 

Tift.  pp.  87, 152 —  Ed.  4  Syntagma  Philosoi^uum,  Lib.  Pro<Bm.  o.  9. 

8  See  the  Preflitory  EpisUe  to  the  Prindpia.  ( Opera.  Lugdunl,  1«58,  vol.  1.  p.  29. )— EiD. 

"■  ^^-  4  Essay,  book  Iv.  ch.  21.  —  Ed. 

S  See  Sjlrain  R^ls,  Cimrs  entUr  d«  PhOoso-  t  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/i,  Method«nlehl«, 

pM*,  contmant  la  Logiqne,  la  Metapliysique,  c.  8.  —  Ed. 

la  Physique,  et  la  Morale.     Ct  Claoberg :  —  7  UnuuOage  dtrgesammten  VUseneka/UUkn, 

"  Phytica  ....  Philoaophia  Naturalie  dio-  f  i,(WMbe,  y^L  I  p.  126.)— Ed. 
itar;  distloota  a  Snpeniatunll  wa  Metopbys- 
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I  have  now  conduded  the  Lectures  generally  introdnetory  to  the 
proper  bosiness  of  the  Coarse.  In  these  lee- 
tr^^o'^^lL^iT^  tures,  fh>m  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects, 
I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and 
to  depend  on  your  being  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  what  it  was 
impossible  for  me  articulately  to  explain.  I  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  are  hereafter  to  occupy  our 
attention,  with  comparatively  little  apprehension, — for,  in  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  dwell  more  upon  details,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  sobject  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees,  so  that,  eveiy  step  that 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  progress  easier.  But  I  have  to  warn 
you,  that  you  will  probably  find  the  very  commencement  the  most 
arduous,  and  this  not  only  because  you  will  come  less  inured  to 
difficulty,  but  because  it  will  there  be  necessary  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, and  these  of  a  general  and  abstract  nature ;  whereas,  having 
once  mastered  these,  every  subsequent  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 

Without  entering  upon  details,  I  may  now  summarily  state  to 
you  the  order  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  the 

Order  of  the  Course.  .         ^  rm  •  •  i-     . 

ensuing  Course.     This  reqmres  a  preliminary 
exposition  of  the  different  departments  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that 
you  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  our 
consideration,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  others. 
Science  and  philosophy  are   conversant  either  about  Mind  or 
about  Matter.     The  former  of  these  is  Philoso- 
Distribntion  of  the        j^y  properly  so  called.     With  the  latter  we 
^^j^  have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 

enable  us  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for 
Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with  mind.  Now 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  Psychology  or  Metaphysics,  in  the 
widest  signification  of  the  terms,  —  is  threefold;  for  the  object  it 
immediately  proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1°,  Phe- 
nomena in  general ;  or,  2**,  Laws  ;  or,  8%  Interenoks,  —  Results. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to  these  three  questions :  \ 

1%  What  are  the  Facts  or  Phynf>TnV>na  to  be  I 

The  three  grand      observed  ?"  2**,  What  are  the  Laws  which^egu-  j 

^jjy^  late  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phsenoA-  I 

ena  appear?      3**,  What  are  the  real  Results,  / 

not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facts  or  pheenomena  war-/ 

rant  us  in  drawing  ? 

If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  and  ) 
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generaliziiig  the  varions  phsBnomena  it  reveals,  —that  is,  <^ analyz- 
ing them  into  capacities  or  faculties, — we  have 
!  of  Mind  ****"**"**  **^      one  mental  science,  or  one  department  of  men- 
tal science ;  and  this  we  may  call  the  Ph^enome- 
xoLOGT  OP  Mind.    It  is  commonly  called  Psychology  —  Empib- 
icAL  Psychology,  or  the  Inductivb  Philosophy  of  Mind  ;  we 
might  call  it  Ph^enombnal  Psychology.    It  is  evident  that  the 
divisions  of  this  science  will  be  determined  by  the  classes  into 
which  the  phaenomena  of  mind  are  distributed. 
If,  agidn,  we  analyze  the  mental  phsenomena  with  the  view  of 
discovering  and  considering,  not  contingent  ap- 
Mind  ^**"  **^  ^        pearances,  but  the  necessary  and  universal  facts, 
—  i. «.  the  Laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  gov- 
erned, to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
or  to  explain  their  procedures  and  manifestations, — we  have  a 
science  which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  op  Mind, — nomological 
PSYCHOLOGY.    Now,  there  will  be  as  many  distinct  classes  of  Nomo- 
locrical  Psycholoficy,  as  there  are  distinct  classes 
of  mental  phsenomena  under  the  Fhsenomeno* 
logical  division.    I  shall,  hereafter,  show  you  that  there  are  Three 
great  classes  of  these  phaBuomena,  —  viz.  1%  The  phasnomena  of 
'  our  Cognitive  faculties,  or  feculties  of  Knowledge ;  2%  The  phaB- 
nomena  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain ; 
and,  3%  The  phaenomena  of  our  Conative  powers,  —  in  other  words, 
the  phaenomena  of  Will  and  Desire.     (These  you  must,  for  the 
present,  take  upon  trust).*    Each  of  these  classes  of  phaenomena 
has  accordingly  a  science  which  is  conversant  about  its  Laws.    For 
as  each  proposes  a  different  end,  and,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  each  must,  consequently,  have  a 
different  science  conversant  about  these  laws,  —  that  is,  a  different 
Nomology. 

There  is  no  one,  no  Nomological,  science  of  the  Cognitive  facul- 
ties in  general,  though  we  have  some  older 
Comiti"**fkeuitie8*  treatises  which,  though  partial  in  their  subject, 
afford  a  name  not  unsuitable  for  a  nomology  of 
the  cognitions,  —  viz.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.  There  is  no 
independent  science  of  the  laws  of  Perception ;  if  there  were,  it 
might  be  called  Esthetic,  which,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
bd  ambiguous.  Mnemonic,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  Memory, 
has  been  elaborated  at  least  in  numerous  treatises;  but  the  name 
Anamnestic,  the  art  of  Recollection  or  Reminiscence,  might  be 
equally  well  applied  to  it.     The  laws  of  the  Representative  faculty, 

1  See  tii/^  Leot.  XI.  p.  ]83»  el  M7. — Six 
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—that  is,  the  laws  of  Association,  have  not  yet  been  elevated  into 
a  separate  nomological  science.  Neither  have  the  conditions  of  the 
Regulative  or  Legislative  faculty,  the  faculty  itself  of  Laws,  been 
fully  analyzed,  far  less  reduced  to  system ;  though  we  have  several 
deservedly  forgotten  treatises,  of  an  older  date,  under  the  inviting 
name  of  Noologiea,    The  only  one  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  whose^ 

laws  constitute  the  object-matter  of  a  separate 

science,  is  the  Elaborative,  —  the  Understand- 
ing Special,  the  faculty  of  Relations,  the  faculty  of  Thought 
Proper.  This  nomology  has  obtained  the  name*  of  Logic  among 
other  appellations,  but  not  from  Aristotle.  The  best  name  would 
have  been  Dianoetio.  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  the  end  which  our  cognitive  faculties  propose,  —  i,  e. 
the  True.  To  this  head  might  be  referred  Grammar,  —  Universal 
Grammar, — Philosophical  Grammar,  or  the  science  conversant  with 
the  laws  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  thought. 

The  Nomology  of  our  Peelings,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  which 

govern  our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  in  relation 
ifeSfa^"''^*'^  ^^  ^^'      to  the  end  which    they  propose,  —  i.  e.  the 

Pleasubable,  —  has  obtained  no  precise  name 
in  our  language.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  and, 
on  the  Continent  especially,  it  has  been  denominated  ^sthetic^ 
Neither  name  is  unobjectionable.  The  first  is  vague,  metaphorical, 
and  even  delusive.  In  regard  to  the  second,  you  are  aware  that 
oLrSTjais  in  Greek  means  feeling  in  general,  as  well  as  sense  in  par- 
ticular, as  our  term  feding  means  either  the  sense  of  touch  in 
particular,  or  sentiment,  —  and  the  capacity  of  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  in  general.  Both  terms  ai*e,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ambiguous;  but  this  objection  can  rarely  be  avoided,  and  ^^sthetic, 
if  not  the  best  expression  to  be  found,  has  already  been  long  and 
generally  employed.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Baumgarten, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  school,  first 
applied  the  term  JSsthetic  to  the  doctrine  which  we  vaguely  and 
periphrastically  denominate  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  theoiy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,  ^  etc.,  — 
and  this  term  is  now  in  general  acceptance,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  term  Apolaustic 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

Finally,  the  Nomology  of  our  Conative  powers 
cLarro^™^*^*      ^^  Practical  Philosophy,  properly  so  called  ;  for 

pi-actical  philosophy  is  simply  the  science  of  the 
laws  regulative  of  our  Will  and  Desires,  in  relation  to  the  end 

1  Baamgarten*8  work  on  this  snlfjeot,  entiUed  JBsthttiea  (two  volt.))  was  pabliBbed  in  1750- 
68.— Ed. 
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which  our  conative  powers  propose,  —  i.  e.  the  Gh>oD.    This,  as  it 
considers  these  laws  in  relation  to  man  as  an 
individual,  or  in  relation  to  man  as  a  memher 
of  society,  will  be  divided  into  two  branches,  —  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics ;  and  these  again  admit  of  various  subdivisions. 

So  much  for  those  parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  are 
conversant  about  Phaenomena,  and  about  Laws.  The  Third  great 
branch  of  this  philosophy  is  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  deduction 
of  Inferences,  or  Results. 

In  the  First  branch,  —  the  Phienomenology  of  mind, — philoso- 
phy is  properly  limited  to  the  facts  afforded  in 
„  V\  ^***^®^»  **'      consciousness,  considered  exclusively  in  them- 

HeUpbysics  Proper.  ,  -r*         ,  «  ,  ,  i 

selves.    But  these  facts  may  be  such  as  not  only 
\  to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but  likewise  to  furnish  us 
I  with  grounds  of  inference  to  something  out  of  themselves.    As 
effects,  and  effects  of  a  certain  character,  they  may  enable  us  to 
infer  the  analogous  character  of  their  unknown  ^causes ;  as  phaenom- 
ena, and  phenomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may  wan'ant  us  in 
drawing  many  conclusions  regarding  the  distinctive  character  of 
that  unknown  principle,  of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they 
.  are  the  manifestations.    Although,  therefore,  existence  be  only 
I  revealed  to  us  in  phaenomena,  and  though  we  can,  therefore,  have 
I  only  a  relative  knowledge  either  of  mind  or  of  matter ;  still,  by 
.  inference  and  analogy,  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
I  the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  observation  afford. 
(Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
ISoul  are  not  given  us  as  phaenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate 
knowledge ;  yet,  if  the  phaenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypotheses  of  immortality 
and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly  entitled,  from  the  existence  of  the 
former,  to  infer  the  reality  of  the  latter.    Now,  the  science  con- 
versant about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  Pboper.    We 
might  call  it  Inferential  Psychology. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  Philosophy 
as  here  proposed :  — 


Hind  or 

ConficlonRnem 

Aflbrdii 


Empirical  Psychology.       \lZZ.l 


F.cU,-Ph«noinenology,    \  ^""^^^ 

Conative  Powers  (Will  and  Desire). 


t  Cognitions,— Logic. 
Laws,  — Nomology,  Rational  ^  Feelings,- -Esthetic. 

Psychology.  1  ronativo  Poweni    i  ^oral  Philosophy. 

I  Conative  lowers.  J  Political  Philosophy. 

Roialts,  —  Ontology,    Infer-  (  Being  of  God. 

^  eutial  I'sychology.  (  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  you  will  observe 
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that  I  take  little  account  of  the  celebrated  division  of  philosophy 
M«oingoftheterm.  ^°^^  Speculative  and  Practical,  which  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,^  for  I  call  only  one 
minor  division  of  philosophy  practical,  —  viz.  the  Nomology  of  the 
Conative  powers,  not  because  that  science  is  not  equally  theoretical 
with  any  other,  but  simply  because  these  powers  are  properly  called 
practical,  as  tending  to  practice  or  overt  action. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  Philosophy,  which  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose as  the  simplest  and  most  exhaustive,  and  I  shall  now  proceed, 
in  reference  to  it,  to  specify  the  particular  branches  whiah  form  the 
objects  of  our  consideration  in  the  present  course. 

Th^  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  chairs  of  the  Philosophical 

Faculty,  in  the  different  Universities  of  Europe, 

DfetributionofBub-      ^erc  not  calculated  upon  any  comprehensive 

^oJTphy^rn'^Tunl  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  P^^  ^^  philosophy,  and  of  their 
Tenities  of  Europe.  natural  Connection.  Our  universities  were 
founded  when  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was 
the  dominant,  or  father  the  exclusive,  system,  and  the  parts  distrib- 
uted to  the  different  classes,  in  the  fiiculty  of  Arts  or  Philosophy, 
were  regulated  by  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  Aristotelic  books, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  they  were  studied.  Of  these,  there  were 
always  Four  great  divisions.  There  was  first  Logic,  in  relation  to 
the  Organon  of  Aristotle ;  secondly.  Metaphysics,  relative  to  his 
books  under  that  title ;  thirdly.  Moral  Philosophy,  relative  to  his 
£thics,  Politics,  and  Fconomics ;  and,  fourthly.  Physics,  relative  to 
his  Physics,  and  the  collection  of  treatises  styled  in  the  schools  the 
Parva  Naturalia.  But  every  university  had  not  a  full  complement 
of  classes,  that  is,  did  not  devote  a  separate  year  to  each  of  the 
four  subjects  of  study ;  and,  accordingly,  in  those  seats  of  learning 
where  three  years  formed  the  curriculum  of  philosophy,  two  of 
these  branches  were  combined.  In  this  university.  Logic  and  Met- 
aphysics  were  taught  in  the  same  year ;  in  others,  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  were  conjoined ;  and,  when  the  old  practice  was 
abandoned  of  the  several  Regents  or  Professors  carrying  on  their 
students  through  every  department,  the  two  branches  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  same  year  were  assigned  to  the  same  chair. 
What  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  this, — Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  Soul  being,  (along  with  his  lesser  treatises  on  Memory  and 
Heminiacence^  on  Sense  and  its  Objects^  etc.,)  included  in  the  Parva 
Naturalia^  and,  he  having  declared  that  the  consideration  of  the 
soul  was  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,*  the  science  of  Mind 

1  See  anu,  p.  80.— Ed.  ^  »c^  iHcn»»  ^  *ti<mf  ^  t^j  rwAurns,     Of. 

«  De  Atuma,  L  1.     ^wrucov  rh  ^twpfi<r€U      Metaph,\.h    AriXoywAs  Bu  iy  rois  ^wrucoh 
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was  always  treated  along  with  Physics.  The  professors  of  l^atural 
Philosophy  have,  however,  long  abandoned  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  this  branch  has  been,  as  more  appropriate  to  their  departments, 
taught  both  by  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  — for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
metaphysics  and  psychology  are,  though  vulgarly  used  as  synon- 
ymous expressions,  by  any  means  the  same.  So  much  for  the  his- 
torical accidents  which  have  affected  the  subjects  of  the  different 
chairs. 

I  now  return  to  the  distribution  of  philosophy,  which  I  have 
given  you,  and,  first,  by  exclusion,  I  shall  tell 

Sabjecti  .ppropri-  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  concem  us.    In  this  class, 

ftte  to  this  Chair.  "^  ^^ 

we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Practical  Philoso- 
phy,—  that  is.  Ethics,  Politics,  Economics.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  no  other  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  not  either 
specially  allotted  to  our  consideration,  or  which  does  not  fall  nat- 
urally within  our  sphere.  Of  the  former  description,  are  Logic, 
and  Ontdlogy  or  Metaphysics  Proper.  Of  the  latter,  are  Psychol- 
ogy, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  its  stricter  signification,  and 
Esthetic. 

These  subjects  are,  however,  collectively  too  extensive  to  be 

overtaken  in  a  single  Course,  and,  at  the  same 

Comprehenrion  and        ^j  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  abstract   tO   afford 

order  of  the  Coane.  '  .   ,     i»       i       .  .  ^ 

the  proper  materials  for  the  instruction  of  those 
only  commencing  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment allotted  to  this  chair  comprehends  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
losophy,—  Logic,  forming  its  appropriate  introduction,  —  Meta- 
physics, its  necessary  consummation.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  order 
fairly  to  exhaust  the  business  of  the  chair,  to  divide  its  subjects 
between  two  Courses, — the  one  on  PhsBnomenology,  Psychology, 
or  Mental  Philosophy  in  general ;  the  other,  on  Noraology,  Lo^io> 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  in  particular.' 

rh  rl  itrri  (nruw  Htlk  6pl(tfr^au^  kcU  Bi6ri  jral  phy,  strictly  so  called,  with  the  scleRce  which 

Tfpi  V'vx^f  ^I'^as  ^tvpfjotu  rod  ^wrucoVf  S<n|  is  conversant  with  the  Maniibstations  of  Mind, 

fi^  tuffv  T1JJ  6\ris  *<rTiM.  —  Kd.  —Phenomenology,  or  rsychologj'.    1  pL-^II 

1  From  the  following  sentences,  which  ap-  then  proceed  to  Logic,  the  science  which  eon- 
pear  in  the  manuscript  lectnro  as  superseded  siders  the  Laws  of  Thought;  aod  finally,  to 
by  the  paragraph  given  in  the  text,  it  is  obvl-  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  proper,  the  pliiloa- 
ous  that  the  Author  had  originally  designed  ophy  of  Results.  ^Esthetic,  or  the  theory  of 
to  discuss  specifically,  and  with  greater  detail,  the  rieasumble,  I  should  consider  Buh«»- 
the  three  grand  departments  of  Philosophy  quently  to  Logic,  and  previously  to  Ontol- 
indicated  in  the  distribution  proposed  by  him :  ogy." — On  the  propriety  of  according  to  Psy* 
— "  The  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  the  chology  the  first  place  in  tlie  order  of  the  pbU* 
distribution  of  the  Course,  or  rather  Courses,  osophical  sciences,  see  Cousin,  Couts  tte  r  Him 
Is  the  following :  toire  d€  la  PhiloMphie,  Deuxitoie  S^rie,  torn,  it 

"I  shall  commence  with  Mental  Philoso-  p. 71-78 (ed.  1847).— Kd. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ITS  DEFINITION.    EXPLICATION  OF  TERMS. 

I  NOW  pass  to  the  First  Division  of  my  subject,  which  will  occupy 
the  present  Course,  and  commence  with  a  definition  of  Psychol- 
ogy,—  TAb  Ph^nomenolooy  op  Mind. 

Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly  so 

'      ""  denominated,  is  the  science   conversant  about 

Definition  of  Pfcy-      {fce  pfiCBnomena^  6F  modificaiionsy  or  states  of 

tBe  Mtnd^  or    Oonscious- Subject^  or  Soiil^  or 

Spirit^  or  Selfy  or  Ef/o^'  "^  

"In  this  definition,  you  will  observe  that  I  have  purposely  accumu- 
lated a  variety  of  expressions,  in  order  that  I 

Explication  of  teims.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  «        i  . 

might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
you  accurately  acquainted  with  their  meaning ;  for  they  are  terms 
of  vital  importance  and  frequent  use  in  philosophy.  —  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  further,  I  shall  pause  a  moment  in  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  which  this  definition  is  expressed.  Without  restrict- 
ing myself  to  the  following  order,  I  shall  consider  the  word  Psy^ 
chclogy  ;  the  correlative  terms  subject  and  substance^  phcenomenon, 
tnodrfication^  state^  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  occasion  to 
explain  another  correlative,  the  expression  object^  and,  finally,  the 
words  mhid^  soul,  spirit^  self,  and  ego. 

Indeed,  afler  considering  these  terms,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  |;ake  up,  in  one  series,  the  philosophical  expressions  of  principal 
importance  and  most  ordinary  occurrence,  in  order  to  render  less 
fi^quent  the  necessity  of  inten'upting  the  course  of  our  procedure, 
to  afford  the  requisite  verbal  explanations. 

The  teiin  Psychology,  is  of  Greek  compound,  its  elements  ^frux^ 

signifying  so^ul  or  mind,  and  Xoyos,  signifying 
KyitBMTvtodiaited'      discourse  or  doctririe.     Psychology,  therefore, 

is^  the  discoursf.  or  doctrinp.  trfnling  of  the  hu- 
man  mind.  But,  though  composed  of  Greek  elements,  it  is,  like 
the  greater  number  of  the  compounds  of  Aoyo^,  of  modem  combi- 
nation. I  may  be  asked,  —  why  use  an  exotic,  a  technical  name? 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  more  popular  terms.  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  or  Mental  Philosophy,  —  Science  of  Mind  or  Mental 


,f 
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Science? — expressions  by  which  this  department  of  knowledge 
has  been  usually  designated  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  have 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  To  this  there 
are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  itself  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  its  branches,  have,  in  our  language,  received  Greek 
technical  denominations;  —  why  not  also  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  science  of  mind?  In  the  second  place,  the  term  psychology 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  doctrine 
of  mind  in  the  philosophical  language  of  every  other  European 
nation.  Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  now  naturalized  in  English, 
psychology  and  psychological  having  of  late  years  come  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  their  employment  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  English  writers.  It  was  familiarly  employed  by  one  of 
our  best  writers,  and  most  acute  metaphysicians,  Principal  Camp- 
bell of  Aberdeen;^  and  Dr.  Beattie,  likewise,  has  entitled  the  first 
part  of  his  Eiemenis  of  Moral  Science^  —  that  which  treats  of  the 
mental  faculties,  —  P8ycholog}^  To  say  nothing  of  Coleridge,  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  also  an  advocate  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  justly  censured  Dr.  Brown  for  not  using  it,  in  place  of 
his  very  reprehensible  expression, — Physiology  of  Mind^  the  title 
of  his  unfinished  text-book.*  But  these  are  reasons  in  themselves 
of  comparatively  little  moment :  they  tend  merely  to  show  that, 
if  otherwise  expedient,  the  nomenclature  is  permissible ;  and  that 
it  is  expedient,  the  following  reasons  will  prove.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  always  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  precision  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  instead  of  a  plurality  of  words,  —  especially, 
where  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  descriptive  appellation  might 
occasion  tedium,  distraction,  and  disgust ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  any  science,  if  the  science  be  able  to 
possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  its  definition.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Psychology  is  preferable  to  Philosophy  of  Mind,  But, 
in  the  fourth  place,  even  if  the  employment  of  the  description  for 
the  name  could,  in  this  instance,  be  tolerated  when  used  substan- 
tively, what  are  we  to  do  when  we  require,  (which  we  do  unceas- 
ingly,) to  use  the  denomination  of  the  science  adjectively?  For 
example,  I  have  occasion  to  say  a  psychological  fact,  a  psychological 
law,  a  psychological  curiosity,  etc.  How  can  we  express  these  by 
the  descriptive  appellation  ?  A  psychological  fiict  may  indeed  be 
styled  a  fact  considered  relatively  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind, — a  psychological  law  may  be  called  a  law  by  which  the 


1  FhiloMpkj/  of  tUuUtriCf  toI.  i.  p.  148,  (1st     loaophy^lu  the EnoyelopsdiA  BritanniOR, toL 
ed.};  p.  128,  (ed.  1816.)  -Ed.  Lp.889.,  (7t]i  ed.)— Ed. 

S  DisMertatum  on  tJU  prognsi  of  Ethical  Phi' 
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mental  pbaBnomena  are  govemed, — a  psychological  cmiosity  may 
be  rendered  —  by  what,  I  really  do  not  know.  But  how  miserably 
weak,  awkward,  tedions,  and  affected,  is  the  commutation  when  it 
can  be  made;  not  only  do  the  vivacity  and  precision  of  the  original 
evaporate,  the  meaning  itself  is  not  even  adequately  conveyed. 
But  this  defect  is  still  -more  manifestly  shown  when  we  wish  to 
place  in  contrast  the  matters  proper  to  this  science,  with  the  mat- 
ters pro[)er  to  others.  Thus,  for  example,  to  say, —  this  is  a  psy- 
chological, not  a  physiological,  doctrine  —  this  is  a  psychological 
observation,  not  a  logical  inference.  How  is  the  contradistinction 
to  be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  ?  It  is  impossible,  —  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrast  consists,  first,  in  the  two  opposite  terms  being 
single  words,  and  second,  in  their  being  both  even  technical  and 
precise  Greek.  This  necessity  has,  accordingly,  compelled  the 
adoption,  of  the  tenns  psychology  and  psychological  into  the  phi- 
losophical nomenclature  of  every  nation,  even  where  the  same 
necessity  did  not  vindicate  the  employment  of  a  non-vernacular 
expression.  Thus  in  Germany,  though  the  native  language  affords 
a  facility  of  composition  only  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and  though  it 
possesses  a  word  (Seelenlehre)  exactly  correspondent  to  ijruxpXoytay  yet 
because  this  substantive  did  not  easily  allow  of  an  adjective  flexion, 
the  Greek  terms,  substantive  and  adjective,  were  both  adopted,  and 
have  been  long  in  as  familiar  use  in  the  Empire,  as  the  terms  geog- 
raphy and  geographical, — physiology  and  physiological,  are  with  us. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  to  supply  neces- 
sity, we  must  introduce  these  words  into  our 

The  tennB  Physiol-  philosophical  vocabulary.  But  the  propriety  of 
og7  and  Physics,  as  ^^g  jg  g^jy  further  shown  by  the  inauspicious 
phy  Of  mind  inappro-  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  on  the 
priaie.  name  of  the  science.    As  I  have  mentioned  be- 

fore, Dr.  Brown,  in  the  very  title  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  has  styled  this  philoso- 
phy, **  27ie  Physiology  of  the  Human  Mind;^  and  I  have  also  seen 
two  English  publications  of  modem  date, — one  entitled  the  ^JPhys' 
icBofihe  Soul^  the  other  ^Intellectual  FhyHcsP^  N*ow  the  term 
novturey  (^vcns,  natural  though  in  common  language  of  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  has,  in  general,  by  philosophers,  been  applied 
appropriately  to  denote  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of 
the  material  universe.  And  the  words  Physiology  *  and  Physics 
have  been  specially  limited  to  denote  sciences  conversant  about 

1  hUdUttwd  Fkysies,  an  Asoy  ctmeeming  the     eonegmmg  tJu  Natun  o/Biing,  1808.   By  Got- 
Nature  of  Being  and  the  ^'ttgnssUm  of  exiaunee.     emor  PownaU«  —  £d. 
London,  178&,    BueOeetuai  Fh9sic$,  an  Jhaoy 
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these  laws  as  r^olating  the  phienomena  of  organic  and  inorganio 
hodies.  The  empire  of  nature  is  the  empire  of  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity; the  necessity  of  natnre,  m  philosophy,  stands  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  intelligence.  Those,  accordingly,  who  do  not  allow  that 
mind  is  matter, — who  hold  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  of  action 
superior  to  the  determinations  of  a  physical  necessity,  a  brute  or 
blind  fate — must  regard  the  application  of  the  terms  Physiology 
and  Physics  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mind  as  either  singularly  inap- 
propriate, or  as  significant  of  a  Mse  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Mr.  Stewart  objects^  to  the  term  Spirit,  as  seeming  to  imply  an 

hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  and  essence 
^    '   ^  '  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether 

unconnected  with  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  pbeenomena,  and 
their  general  laws;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  disposed  to  object 
to  the  words  Pneumatology  and  Psychology;  the  former  of  which 
was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen.  In  regard  to  Spirit  and  Pfieu- 
matology^  Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  is  perfectly  just.  They  are  un- 
necessary ;  and,  besides  the  etymological  metaphor,  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  theological  limitation,  which  spoils  them  as 
expressions  of  philosophical  generality.*  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Psychology.  For  though,  in  its  etymology,  it  is  like  almost 
all  metaphysical  terms,  originally  of  physical  application,  still  this 
had  been  long  forgotten  even  by  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
reject  philosophical  expressions  on  this  account,  we  should  be  left 
without  any  terms  for  the  mental  phsenomena  at  all.  The  term 
soiil^  (and  what  I  say  of  the  term  soul  is  true  of  the  term  spirit^ 
though  in  this  country  less  employed  than  the  term  mind^  maybe 
regarded  as  another^sjnonjm  for  the  unknown  basis  of  the  mental 
phaenomena.  Like  nearly  all  the  words  significant  of  the  internal 
worldjUieSTis  here  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  external;  and 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  in  one,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 

analogy,  in  all  languages.     You  are  aware  that 
^^^^      ,Ki  the  Greek  term  for  Boul,  comes  fiom^^ 

I  breathe  or  blow^  —  as  nv^im  in  Greek,  and 
spiritus  in  Latin,  from  verbs  of  the  same  signification.     In  like 

I  rhilosophicaU  Bi$inf9y  Prelim.  Dissert,  ch.     gpiritnal  substimoee,  — God,— Angels,   and 
1;  Wbrl»,  vol.  V.  p.  aO.  Devils,— and  Man.    Thus— 


Pneamatolo- 
«[The  terms  TryduAogy  and  Pnewnatologtf^        giaorPneu- 
or  Pneumatic^  are  not  equivalents.    The  latter       matica, 
word  was  used  for  the  doctrine  of  spirit  in 


1.  Tbeologia  (Naturalis), 

2.  Angelographia,  Dcmon- 
ologia. 

8.  Psychologia. 


general,  which  was  subdivided  into  three     —See  Theoph.  Gale,  Gale   Logica^  p.  466. 
branches,  as  it  treated  of  the  three  orders  of     (1681).] 
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numner,  ayiitna  and  animus  are  words  which,  though  in  Latin  they 
have  lost  their  primary  signification,  and  are  only  known  in  their 
secondary  or  metaphorical,  yet,  in  their  original  physical  meaning, 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  avc^iof,  wind  or  air.  The  English  soul^ 
and  the  German  Seele^  come  from  a  Gothic  root  eaivala^  M'liicli 
signifies  to  storm.  Ghost^  the  old  English  word  for  spirit  in  gen* 
eral,  and  so  nsed  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
same  as  the  Grerman  (reistf  and  is  derived  from  Gas^  or  Geschty 
which  signifies  air.  In  like  manner  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  for 
soul  or  spirit,  ^lephesh  and  mach^  are  derivatives  of  a  root  which 
means  to  breatlie;  and  in  Sanscrit  the  word  atmd  (analogous  to 
the  Greek  drfid«,  vapor  or  air)  signifies  both  mind  and  wuid  or  air? 
Sapientiay  in  Latin,  ori^nally  meant  only  the  power  of  tasting ;  as 
saffociias  only  the  faculty  of  scenting.  In  French,  penser  comes 
from  the  Latin  pendere^  through  pensare  to  weigh,  and  the  terms, 
attention  hutentio^  (entendement,)  comprehension  apprehensio^  pene- 
tratioy  'tuiderstandinffj  etc.,  are  just  bo  many  bodily  actions  trans- 
ferred to  the  expression  of  mental  energies.^ 

There  is,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  no  reason  to  reject  such  use- 
ful tQTms9Apsychdloffy  said  psychological ;  terms, 
By  whom  the  appei-      ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  general  acceptation  in  the  phi- 

lirtion  Psychology  first        ,  t  x»    t;.  x  u  jj 

employed.  losophy  of  EuTopc.    I  may,  however,  add  an 

historical  notice  of  their  introduction.  Aristo- 
tle's principal  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  entitled  Il^i 
"ifvx^ ;  but  the  first  author  who  gave  a  treatise  on  the  subject  under 
the  title  Psychologia^  (which  I  have  observed  to  you  is  a  modem 
compound),  is  Otto  Casmann,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  published  at 
Hanan  his  very  curious  work,  **  Psychclogia  AyithropologicOy  sive 
AnimcB  £[umancB  Doctrinal  This  was  followed,  in  two  years,  by 
his  ^Anthropologics  Pars  ILj  hoc  esty  de  fabrica  Htima?ii  Cot" 
porisP  This  author  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  the  name  Anthro- 
pologia  to  the  science  of  man  in  general,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  —  the  first,  Psychologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
the  second,  Somatologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Body ;  and 
these  thus  introduced  and  applied,  still  continue  to  be  the  usual  ap- 
pellations of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  I  would 
not  say,  however,  that  Casmann  was  the  true  author  of  the  term 

1  See  Grimm,  DeuUche  Grammatik,  v(d.  ii.  p.  Gale,  PkSosopkia  OeneraHit  ppi  821, 822.  Prioh- 

90.     In  Anglo-Saxon,  Sawel,  SawiUf  Sawl,  ard,  RevUw  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  VUai  Principle^ 

««rf.  — Ed.  p.  6,6.] 

t  Scotch,  Qhaiu,  Oastly.  4  [On  this  point  see  Leibnitz,  Now.  Ess,  lib. 

S  [See  H.  Scbmid,  Versuch  emer  Metaphysih  Hi.  c.  i.  4  5;  Stewart,  Phil,  Essays --Works,  vol. 

der.fiMwrmiVaitfr,p.  69,  note.  Scheldler'aPsy-  t.  Essay  t.;  Brown,  Human  Understanding^ 

eMogU,  pp.  299-801,  820,  et  seq,    Cf.  Theop.  p.  888,  H  uq.] 
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psychology^  for  his  master,  the  celebrated  Rudolphus  Goclenias  of 
Marburg,  published,  also  in  1594^  a  work  entitled,  ^"^vxp^to^  hoc 
estj  de  Iloniinis  Perfectionej  Animas  etc^  being  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject ;  in  1596  another,  entitled  *^De  prcecipiiia 
Mater  Ha  Payeholoffids;^  and  in  1597  a  third,  entitled  "  Authorea 
Varii  de  Fsychologia^^  —  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Goclenius.  ^  Subsequently,  the  term  became 
the  usual  title  of  the  science,  and  this  chiefly  through  the  authority 
of  Wolf,  whose  two  principal  works  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
"  Psychologia  Empirical  and  "  Paychologia  RatioiialiaP  Charles 
Bonnet,  in  his  **  JSaaai  de  Psychologies  *  familiarized  the  name  in 
France ;  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy, —  indeed,  in  all  the  Continental 
countries,  —  it  is  now  the  common  appellation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  said  that  Psychology  is  conversant  about 
the  phmnomena  of  the  thinking  aubject,  etc.,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
expound  the  import  of  the  correlative  terms  phcBnomenony  subject^ 
etc. 

But  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be  best  illustrated  by  now 
stating  and  explaining  the  great  axiom,  that  all  human  knowledge, 
consequently  that  all  human  jjhilosophy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or 
phaenomenaL-  In  this  proposition,  the  term  relative  is  opposed  to 
the  term  absolute  ;  and,  therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the 
relative,  I  virtually  assert  that  we  know  nothing 

The  correlative  terms  vi  ^i.  ..  111  1        • 

rhenomenon,  Sub-  absolute,  —  nothmg  existmg  absolutely ;  that  is, 
jeot,  iiia8tr«ted  by  re-  in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation  to  us  and 
ferenoe  to  the  reiativ-  our  faculties.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  its  appli- 
Uy^of  humau  knowi-  ^^^.^^  q^^  knowledge  is  either  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Now,  what  is  matter  ?  "What  do  we 
know  of  matter  ?  Matter,  or  body,  is  to  us  the  name  either  of  some- 
thing^ known,  or  of  something  unknown.  In  so  far  as  matter  is  a 
name  foFsomethmg  kno\^n,  il  means  thaTwKch  appears  to  us  under 
the  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  color,  heat,  cold,  etc.;  in  short,  it  is  a  common 
name  for  a  certain^eries,  or  aggregate,  or  complement,  of  appear- 
ances or  phaBnomena  manifested  in  coexistence.  ^        ; 

But  as  the  phenomena  appear  only  in  conjunction,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  in 
and  by  something;  and  as  they  are  phaBnomena,  we  cannot  think 
them  the  phsBnomena  of  nothing,  but  must  regard  them  as  the  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  something  that  is  extended,  solid,  figured,  etc. 
But  this  something,  absolutely  and  in  itself  —  i,  e.  considered  apart 

1  [The  term  ptffckiiiogy  is,  howey«r,  used  by      eanan  OtmmmUmn^  prellxed  to  his  deeroH' 
Jotnnes  Thomas  Freigios  in  the  Oatahpa  Lo^  ,  tomn,  1576.    See  also  Qale,  Logiea,  p.  466.] 
S  Published  in  1756.  —  Ed. 
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from  its  phsenomena,  *— is  to  us  as  zero.  It  is  only  in  its  qualities, 
only  in  its  effects,  in  its  relative  or  phsenomenal  existence,  that  it  is 
cognizable  or  conceivable ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought,  which 
compels  us  to  think  something,  absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis 
or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this  something  obtains 
a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to  ua.  Now,  that  which  mani- 
fests its  qualities,  —  in  other  words,  that  in  which  the  appearing 
causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belong,  ii  called  tfieTr  aiiUject^  or 
substance^  6t  suBslraiumyTo  this  subject  of  the  phaBnomena  of  ex- 
tension, solidity,' etd.,  the  term  matter  or  material  substance  is  com- 
monly given;  and,  therefore,  as  contradistinguished  from  these 
qualities,  it  is  the  name  of  something  unknown  and  inconceivable. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  term  mind.  In  so  &r  as  mind^ 
is  the  common  name  for  the  states  of  knowing,  willing,  feeling,  de- 
siring^ etc,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a  certain 
series  of  connected  phaenomena  or  qualities,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses only  what  is  known.  But  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  that  sub- 
ject or  substance  in  which  the  phaenomena  of  knowing,  willing,  etc., 
inhere,  —  something  behind  or  under  these  phaBnomena, — it  ex-| 
presses  what,  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existence,  is  unknown. 

Thus,  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  dif-^ 
ferent  series  of  pluenomena  or  qualities ;  mind  and  matter,  as  un- 
known and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two 
different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities,  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make,  from  the  existence  of  known  phssnomena ;  and 
the  distinction  of  two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seemitigi 
incompatibility  of  the  two  series  of  phaBnomena  to  coinhere  in  one.  I 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  only  relative ;  of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itseli^  we  know 
nothing ;  and  we  may  say  of  man  what  Virgil  says  of  ^neas,  con- 
templating in  the  prophetic  sculpture  of  his  shield  the  future  gloiies 
of  Rome  — 

^*  Bcmmqae  ignanis,  imagine  gaadet."  i 

This  is,  indeed^  a  truth,  in  the  admission  of  which  philosophers,  in 

general,  have  been  singularly  harmonious;  and 

General  harmony  of      xHiq  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  Dr.  Reid 

fn  ^r*eUtiwfof      ^^^  *^^®  observation,  is  wholly  unmerited.    In 

homaa  knowledge.  f^ct,  I  am  hardly  aware  of  the  philosopher  who 

has  not  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  and  there 

are  few  who  have  not  explicitly  enounced  the  observation.     It  is 

lJfiM«i,TiiL7aO.— Ed. 

18 
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only  since  Reid's  death  that  certain  speculators  have  arisen,  who 
have  obtained  celebrity  by  their  attempt  to  found  philosophy  on  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned.  I  shall 
quote  to  you  a  few  examples  of  this  general  recognition,  as  they* 
happen  to  occur  to  my  recollection ;  and,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
better  its  universality,  I  purposely  overlook  the  testimonies  of  a 
more  modem  philosophy. 

Aristotle,  among  many  similar  observations,  remarks  in  regard  to 
matter,  that  it  is  incognizable  in  itself;^  while 

Testimonies,  ^  of       j^  regard  to  mind  he  sryb.  "that  the  intellect 

Aristotle.  ,  ^  ,  .       ,^    ,.  ,         ,  ,       . 

does  not  know  itself  directly,  but  only  in- 
directly, in  knowing  other  things ; " '  and  he  defines  the  soul  fix)m 
its  phaenomena,  "  the  principle  by  which  we  live,  and  move,  and 

perceive,  and  understand."*     St.  Augustin,  the 

St.  Augustin.  i.i/.i^i»»         n    J  -I 

most  philosophical  of  the  Christian  fatliers,  ad- 
mirably says  of  body,  —  "  Materiam  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  igno- 
rando  cognosci ; "*  and  of  mind,  —  "Mens  se  cognoscit  cognoscendo 
se  vivere,  se  meminisse,  se  intelligere,  se  velle,  cogitare,  scire,  judi- 

care."*    "Non    incurrunt,"    says   Melanchthon, 

Melanchthon.  .  ,..,,. 

"ipsflB  substantiaB  m  oculos,  sed  vestitie  et  om- 
atSB  accidentibus ;  hoc  est,  non  possumus,  in  hac  vita,  acie  oculoiniiu 
perspicere  ipsas  substantias :  sed  utcunque,  ex  accidentibus  quae  in 
sensus  exteriores  incurrunt,  ratiocinamur,  quomodo  inter  se  differant 
substantiae."  • 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 

adducing  one  other  evidence  of  the  general  con- 

The  elder  Scallger.  «     ,  .,  ,  ,  ,     .  , 

sent  of  philosophers  to  the  relative  character  of 
our  knowledge,  as  affording  a  graphic  specimen  of  the  manner  of  its 
ingenious  author.  "  Substantias  non  a  nobis  cognoscuntur,"  says  the 
elder  Scaliger,  "  sed  earum  accidentia.  Quis  enim  me  doceat  quid 
sit  substantia,  nisi  miseris  illis  verbis,  res  subsistens  ?  Scientiam 
ergo  nostram  constat  esse  umbram  in  sole.  Et  sicut  vulpes,  elusa  a 
ciconia,  lambendo  vitreum  vas  pultem  baud  attingit :  ita  nos  externa 
tantum  accidentia  percipiendo,  formas  intemas  non  cognoscimus."  ^ 

1  Mttapk,  lib.  vll.  (vi.)  c.  10:  T^  SXtf  Sytrnff'  "»»»  cogitiUo,  eonetnr  earn  (materiam)  vd 

To»  ica;^*  o*T^K. -Ed.]  "*****   ignorando   vel   ignorare   nosccndo." 

%  miaph.  3cii.  (xl.)  7.    AMy  Si  yo,76  yovs  "^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  attributed  to 

ic«n-a  furdKjpl,iy  tov   y<mTOV'   yanrU  yhp  gt.  ^^y^^  entitled  De  Spiritu  et  Anima,  c. 

ytyyerai dtyydtwy  «a2  wwk'  Cf.    B«  Antma  ^,  ^,^j  ^  ^  Tyinitale,  lib.  x.  J  16,  torn.  viii. 

lii.  4.    KflU  o^ot  8<  ymros  4<my  «0vcp  rd  p  gg-  ^^  Ben.) 

yorrrd —  Ed.  ^  Entemata  Dialeetices,  lib.  1.,  Pr.  Substan- 

8  De  Anima,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2.    'H  ^^vxh  ro^ois  tia.    [This  is  the  text  in  the  edition  of  Strige- 

ikfHffTcUj  ^ptwruc^t  aladrrriK^  SutyoiTTiic^,  lias.    It  varies  considerably  in  dilTerent  edi- 

Kirfiati.  —  Ed.  tions.  —  Ed.] 

4  Confess,  xii.  6.    "  Dam  sibi  hsc  dicit  ha-  f  De  SubHUtaUy  Ex.  cccrii.  4  2t 
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So  fiir  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  philosophers  in  gen- 
eraL  We  kngv  miifld  m^  IMtti^r  ttftt-l^  themselves,  but  in  their 
accidents  or  phaenomenV 

Thus  our  knowledge  is  of  relative  existence  only,  seeing  that  ex-\ 
istence  in  itself,  or  absolute  existence,  is  no  ob- 
AU  reiatiTe  exirt-      j^^^  ^f  knowledge. «    But  it  does  not  follow  that 

ence  not  comprised  in  „       ,     .  .  .         ,     . 

what  is  relative  tons.  ^  relative  existence  is  relative  to  tis  ;  that  all 
that  can  be  known,  even  by  a  limited  intelli- 
gence, is  actually  cognizable  by  us.  We  must,  therefore,  more  pre- 
cisely limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  adding,  that  all  we  know  is  / 
known  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  our  faculties.  This  ' 
is  a  truth  likewise  generally  acknowledged.  "Man,"  says  Pro- 
tagoras, "  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,**  (iraKrcov  ;^/bu£rciiv  fjJrpov 
aySfxams:),  —  a  truth  which  Bacon  has  well  expressed :  "  Omnes  per- 
ceptienes  tarn  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex 
analogia  universi :  estque  intellectusliumanus  instar  speculi  inaequalis 
ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  naturaa  rerum  immiscet,  eamque 
distorquet  et  inficit."  *  "  Omne  quod  cognoscitur,"  says  Boet^ius, 
"  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  com- 
prehenditur  &cultatem ;"  ^  and  this  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
terms  by  the  two  very  opposite  philosophers,  Kant  and  Condillac, 
— "•  In  perception"  (to  quote  only  the  former)  "  everything  is  known  1 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  faculty  of  sense."  *  ' 

Now  this  principle,  in  which  philosophers  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions  equally  concur,  divides  itself  into  two 

This  principle  has      branches.    In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  unphil- 

two  branches.  *^ 

osophical  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of 
existence  necessarily  are,  in  number,  only  as  the  number  of  our 
faculties  of  apprehending  them ;  or,  in  the  second,  that  the  proper- 
ties known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition  1 
or  modification  from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligence.    I  shall  illustrate  these  in  their  order. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists  ^ 
for  us,  ^except  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  that  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except ,  ^certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence, 
which  are  relative  or  analogous  to  our  faculties.  Beyond  these  | 
mo8&r-we  know,  and  can  assert,  the  reality  of  no  existence.    But 

1  For  additional  testimonies  on  this  point,  3  Novum  Organttm^  lib.  i.,  Aph.  xli.— Ed. 

see  the  Antlior's  Discussioru,  p.  644.— Ed.  4  De  ConaoL    Pful.  lib.  v.  Fr.  4.    Quoted  in 

S  [Absolute  in  two  senses :  1^,  As  opposed  to  Diaeussionsy  p.  645.  — ^E^. 

partial  j  2«»,  As  opposed  to  relative.    Better  if  «  Kritik  der  rtinen  remtmfl^  Vorrede  zar  zwel. 

I  had  said  that  our  knowledge  not  of  absolute,  tenAulIage.    Quoted  in  DiseussionSy  p.  646. 

and,  therefore,  only  of  the  partial  and  relo-  Cf.  dnd.  Transo.  iBsth.  {  8.  —  Ed. 
tire.]  >-  Peneil  Jotting  on  Blank  Leaf  of  Leeturt. 
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i^  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  as  actually  exist- 
ent except  what  we  know ;  neither,  on  the  other, 
1.  Thenumber^jof       are  we  warranted  in  denying,  as  possibly  exist- 
the  propei-ties  ofjx::      ent,  what  we  do  not  know.    The  universe  may 

isteuce  not  necessarily        ••  .       -i  i  x>       ^t.  i 

-  *i         K-  -  7  he  conceived  as  a  polygon  of  a  thousand,  or  a 

as  the  number  of  our  i:      .^  o  » 

gowers'of  aggrehea-      hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets, —  and  each  of 
»52^-  these  sides  or  facets  may  be  conceived  as  rep- 

resenting one  special  mode  of  existence.  Now, 
of  these  thousand  sides  or  modes  all  may  be  equally  essential,  but 
three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  towards  us  or  bo  analogous  to  our 
organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe,  as  holding  a  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or  visible  existence ; 
another,  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  the  mode  of 
sonorous  or  audible  existence ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every  eye  to  see, 
if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence  to 
which  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation,  —  that  which  could  be 
seen,  that  which  could  be  heard,  would  still  remain  ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, reduced  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
were  then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except 
those  to  which  these  three  senses  were  analogous,  the  procedure 
would  not  be  more  unwarranted,  than  if  we  now  ventured  to  deny 
the  possible  reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those 
to  the  perception  of  which  our  five  senses  are  accommodated.  I 
will  illustrate  this  by  an  hypothetical  parallel.  Let  us  suppose  a 
block  of  mafrble,^  on  which  there  are  four  different  inscriptions, — 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  Persic,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  four  trav- 
ellers approach,  each  able  to  read  only  the  inscription  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  Greek  is  delighted  with  the  information  the  marble 
affords  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Roman  finds  interesting 
matter  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Persian  deciphers 
an  oracle  of  Zoroaster.  And  the  Jew  is  surprised  by  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Exodus.  Here,  as  each  inscription  exists  or  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corresponding  language ;  so  the 
several  modes  of  existence  are  manifested  only  to  those  intelli- 
gences who  possess  the  coiresponding  organs.  And  as  each  of  the 
four  readers  would  be  rash  if  «he  maintained  that  the  marble  could 
be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should  we  be  rjish,  were 
we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  pEases  of  being  than  the 
few  that  are  turned  towards  our  faculties,  and  which  our  five  senses 
enable  us  to  perceive. 

I  This  lUnstration  is  taken  ftom,  F.  Hemsterhnli,  BopkyU  omdela  PhiiowphU  — COntm  MO* 
««9»UffiM«,  ToL  i.  p.  281,  (ed.  1792.)— £d. 
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Voltaire,  (allud  agendo\  has  ingeniously  expressed  this  truth  in 
one  of  his  philosophical  romances.  ^^  Tell  me,'' 
iiiartrated  ftom  Vol-  ^^^^  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
planets  of  the  Dog-Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  re- 
cently arrived,  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens,  —  *'  Tell  me,  ho\r 
many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  globe  ?  "  —  "  We  have  seventy- 
two  senses,'*  answered  the  academician,  "and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Our  imagination 
goes  far  beyond  our  wants.  What  are  seventy-two  senses!  and 
how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with  such  limited  percep- 
ti(tnfl,  to  be  cooped  up  within  our  ring  and  our  five  moons.  In  spite 
of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions  as  can  result  from 
six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning."  —  "I  can 
very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  con- 
tinually a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are 
forever  telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings 
infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the 
universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and 
many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  who  had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  necessi- 
ties to  occupy  their  life.  And  pray,  how  long  may  you  Saturnians 
live,  with  your  few  senses?"  continued  the  Sinan.  "Ahl  but  a 
very  short  time  indeed ! "  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh, 
"  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  ^  we  are  forever  com- 
plaining of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of 
nature."  —  "Alas! "  said  the  Saturnian,  "we  live  only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  of  our  counting).  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence  is  a  point, —  our 
duration  an  instant^  —  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  anything  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not venture  even  to  think  of  any  pr6ject.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myseli^  I  really  feeP  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
appearance  which  I  cut  in  the  universe." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  philosopher,"  replied  Microme- 
gas, "  I  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is 
even  that  ?  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a 
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single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  I  have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a  thousand  times 
longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always  found  them  murmuring, 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  But  you  have  seventy-two  senses,  and 
they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  globe.  How  many 
projjerties  has  matter  with  you?"  —  "If  you  mean  essential  prop- 
erties," said  the  Satumian,  "without  which  our  globe  could  not 
subsist,  we  count  three  hundred,  —  extension,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility, gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  —  "That  small  number," 
replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  "may  be  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  narrow  hab- 
itation. Tour  globe  is  little ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have 
few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this,  Providence 
has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

"The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every- 
thing which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating 
to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  knew  not,  and  reasoning  as  well  and  as  ill  as  philosophers 
usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a  little  tour  of  the 
universe."^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe,  that 
had  we  faculties  equal  in  number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  exist- 
ence, whether  of  mind  or  matter,  still  would  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter  be  only  relative.  "If  material  existence  could  ex- 
hibit ten  thousand  phaenoinena,  and  if  we  possessed  ten  thousand 
senses  to  aj^prehend  these  ten  thousand  phaenomena  of  material 
i  existence, —  of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  should  be  then 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  at  present. 

But  the  consideration  that  our  actual  faculties  of  knowledge  are 
probably  wholly  inadequate  in  number  to  the 
exL^J'^noZ  V^^^^^^  ™^^®»  ^^  ^®^"&  is  of  comparatively 
in  their  native  purity.  ^^^^  importance  than  the  other  consideration  to 
which  we  now  proceed,  —  that  whatever  we 
know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be ;  for  it 
is  of  less  importance  that  our  knowledge  sliould  be  limited  than 
that  our  knowledge  should  be*  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
moment  that  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  know  is  not  a  sim- 
ple relation  apprehended  between  the  object  known  and  the  subject 
knowing,  —  but  that  every  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  several 
elements,  and  that  the  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze 
and  discriminate  these  elements,  and  to  determine  from  whence 
these  contributions  have  heejx  derived.    I  shall  explain  what  I 

1  Mierom^^y  ohap.  it  —  ElK 
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mean,  by  an  example.    In  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  the  ^ 
mind  docs  not  know  it  in  immediate  relation 
Illustrated  by  the      ^^  j^^^j^  ^^^  mediately  in  relation  to  the  ma- , 

■ct  of  perception.  ^  ^  ''  j 

tenal  organs  of  sense.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to' 
throw  these  organs  out  of  consideration,  and  did  not  take  into 
account  what  they  contribute  to,  and  how  they  modify,  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  object,  it  is  evident,  that  our  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  external  perception  would  be  erroneous.  Again,  an 
object  of  perception  may  not  even  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sense,  but  may  make  its  impression  on  that  organ 
through  an  intervening  medium.  Now,  if  this  medium  be  thrown 
out  of  account,  and  if  it  be  not  considered  that  the  real  external 
object  is  the  sum  of  all  that  externally  contributes  to  affect  the 
sense,  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  run  into  error.  For  example,  I  see 
a  book,  —  I  see  that  book  through  an  external  medium,  (what  that 
medium  is,  we  do  not  now  inquire,)  —  and  I  see  it  through  my 
organ  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  full  object  presented  to  the 
mind  (observe  that  I  say  the  mind),  in  perception,  is  an  object 
compounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting  light,  i.  e. 
modifying  the  external  medium,  — of  this  external  medium,  —  and 
of  the  living  organ  of  sense,  in  their  mutual  relation,  —  let  us  sup- 
pose, in  the  example  I  have  taken,  that  the  full  or  adequate  object 
perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this  amount  is  made  up  of 
three  several  parts,  —  of  four,  contributed  by  the  book,  —  of  four, 
contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between  the  book  and  the  organ, 
and  of  lour,  contributed  by  the  living  organ  itself.  ^ 

I  use  this  illustration  to  show,  that  the  phsenomenon  of  the  ex-\ 
temal  object  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  but  is 
known  by  it  only  as  modified  through  certain  intermediate  agencies; 
and  to  show  that  sense  itself  may  be  a  source  of  error,  if  we  do 
not  analyze  and  distinguish  what  elements,  in  an  act  of  perception, 
belong  to  the  outward  reality,  what  to  the  outward  medium,  and 
what  to  the  action  of  sense  itself.     But  this  source  of  errdr  is  not 
limited  to  our  perceptions ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  not 
merely  by  not  distinguishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  con- 
tributed by  sense,  but  by  not  distinguishing  what  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.   This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  function  of 
philosophy ;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  higher  problems  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  subject,  / 
and  the  object  known,  may  pretend  in  the  total  act  of  cognition.  1 
For  according  as  we  attribute  a  larger  or  a  smaller  proportion  to 

1  This  illostnitioii  is  borrowed  in  an  Im-     ShphyU  ou  dt  la  PhSasop/Ut  —  (Sttvrtt  Pkilo9(h 
proved  form  from  F.  Uemsterbuis.    See  hia    phiques,  i.  279.— Ed. 
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each,  we  either  run  into  the  extremes  of  Idealism  and  Materialism, 
or  maintain  an  equilibriam  between  the  two.  But,  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  say  anything  further  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  understand 

what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  that  all  our 

In  whEt  >en8«  hn-      knowledge  \s  ouLsLTelative.    It  is  relative,  1% 

man  knowledge  is  *cl.         ~i«i-k»b-fa.  .-«^    .^ ,         .^_^ >^ 

j^.^g  Because  existence  is^npt^  cognizable,  absolutely 

and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  ramies  ],^  2^, 
Because  these  modes'  can  "be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  ceitain 
refation  to  our  faculties ;  and,  8**,  Because  the  modes,  thus^elative 
to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  known^by,  the  mind  only 
under  modifications  determined  by  these  faculties  themselves.  This 
general  doctrine  being  premised,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  some 
special  notice  of  the  several  terms  significant  of  the  relative  nature 
of  our  knowledge.    And  here  there  are  two  opposite  series  of  ex* 

pressions,  —  1**,  Those  which  denote  the  relative 

Two  oppodte  wri€«       anT^  kuowu  ;   2%  Those  which  denote  the 

hnnum  knowledge.  absolute   and   the   unknown.      Of  the   former 

class,  are  the  words  phce7iom€7iony  mode^  modifir 
eatioHy  state,  —  words  which  are  employed  in  the  definition  of  Psy- 
chology ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  analogous  terms,  —  quality ^ 
property y  attribute^  accident.  Of  the  latter  class,  —  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unknown,  —  is  the  word  subject^  which  we  have  to 
explain  as  an  element  of  the  definition,  and  its  analogous  expres- 
sions, substance  and  substratum.  These  opposite  classes  cannot  be 
explained  apart ;  for,  as  each  is  correlative  of  the  other,  each  can 
\be  comprehended  only  in  and  through  its  correlative. 

The   term  subject  {sidtjectum,  wroariurKy  vwwcccjficvov)  is  used  to 

denote  the  unknown  basis  which  lies  under  the 

The  term  Subject,  .  .  ./»■,., 

vanous  phaenomena  or  properties  of  which  we 
become  aware,  whether  in  our  internal  or  external  experience.  In 
the  more  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of  Germany,  it  has, 
however,  been  principally  employed  to  denote  the  basis  of  the 
various  mental  phaenomena ;  but  of  this  special  signification  we  are 

hereafter  more  particularly  to  speak.*  The  word 

Substance.  ,  /,.x  i^, 

substance  (substantia)  may  be  employed  m  two, 
but  two  kindred,  meanings.  It  may  be  used  either  to  denote  that 
which  exists  absolutely  and  of  itself;  in  this  sense  it  may  be  viewed 
as  derived  from  subsistendoy  and  as  meaning  ens  per  se  subsistens/ 
orjtjmay  be  viewed  as  the  basis  of  attributes,  in  which  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  substando^  and  as  meaning  id  quod 

1  For  the  historj'  and  varlona  meanings  of      note,  ReitPt  Works^  p.  806.    See  also  TrendeU 
the  terms  Stt^ect  and  Otiyect,  see  the  Author's      enburg.  JOnnemta  LogieetArutaUlie^^il.—El^ 
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mtbMat  aecidentihts^  like  the  Greek  {nrwrracrK^  viroKci/Acrov.  In  either 
case  it  will,  however,  signify  the  same  thing,  viewed  in  a  different 
aspect  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  considered  in  contrast  to,  and 
independent  o^  its  attributes ;  in  the  latter,  as  conjoined  with  these, 
and  as  affording  them  the  condition  of  existence.  In  different  rela- 
tions, a  thing  may  be  at  once  considered  as  a  stibstance^  and  as  an 
(Utfibute^  quality^  or  mode.  This  paper  is  a  substance  in  relation  to 
the  attribute  of  white ;  but  it  is  itself  a  mode  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stance, matter.  Substance  is  thus  a  term  for  the  substratum  we  are 
obliged  to  think  to  all  that  we  variously  denominate  a  modcy  a  state^ 
a  qticdity^  an  attribute^  k  property ^  an  accident^  h  phcBJiomenon^  an  ap- 
pearance,  etc.  These,  though  expressions  generically  the  same,  are, 
however,  used  with  specific  distinctions.  The  terms  mochy  stcUe^^ 
quality^  attribute^  property^  accident^  are  employed  in  reference  to  a 
substance,  as  existing ;  the  terms  phcenomenon^  appeararuie^  etc.  in  / 
reference  to  it,  as  known.  But  each  of  these  expressions  has  also  its 
peculiar  signification.  A  mode  is  the  manner  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing.  Take,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  wax.  The  wax  may  te  round,  or  square,  or  of  any  other 
definite  figure ;  it  may  also  be  solid,  or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any 
of  these  modes  is  not  essential ;  it  may  change  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  substantial  alteration.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a  secondary  or  preca- 
rious existence  in  relation  to  the  substance,  to  which  we  accord  the 
privilege  of  existing  by  itself,  per  se  eosiatere;  but  though  the  sub- 
stance be  not  astricted  to  any  particular  mode  of  existence,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  can  exist,  or,  at  least,  be  conceived  by  us 
to  exist  in  none.  All  modes  are,  therefore,  variable  states;  and 
though  some  mode  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  thing,  an; 
individual  mode  is  accidental.    The  word  modi- 

ModiflcaUon.  ^        .        .  ,        ,       ,    .       .        -     ,  .  

nMition  is  properly  the  hnngyng  a  thing'  into  ^       J 

certain  mode  ofexistencei.but  it  is  very  commonly  emjjlojed  for 

the  mode  of  existence  itself.     State  is  a  term    ^    , , 

•  state.  -  ^— ~«-.«-        r--'-'i* ^   ' 

neifly  synonymous  with  mode,  but  of  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive,  as  not  exclusively  limited  to  the  mutable  and 
contingent. 

Qwjdity  is,  likewise,  a  word  of  a  wider  signification,  for  there  are 
essential  and  accidental  qualities.^  The  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  /C  ^^^ 
are  those  aptitudes,  those  manners  oi  existence  and  action,  which  J 

it  caHnot  lose  witTTout  ceasing^to  be.    Tor  example,  in  man  ^e 
faculties  of  sense   and  intelligence ;  in  body,  the  dimensions  of 

1  The  term  qualihf  Bbould,  in  gtrictnees,  be  confined  to  acoidental  attributes.    See  the 
Author*!  note,  R$id?9  Works^  p.  886. —Kd. 
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length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  in  God,  the  attributes  of  eternity, 

omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.     By  accidental 

Quality,   Enentiai      qualities,  are  meant  those  aptitudes  and  manners 

and  aoeidentml.  *■  -  ~.    .  -         .     -  » 

of  existence  and  action,  which  snbstsmces  hare 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another;  or  which  they  have  always,  but 
may  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.    For  example,  of  the  transitory 
class  are  the  whiteness  of  a  wall,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  etc.    Of  the  permanent  class  are  the  grav- 
ity of  bodies,  the  periodical  movement  of  the  planets,  etc. 
^     The  term  attribute  is  a  word  properly  convertible  with  qualit^y 
for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  every  at- 
tribute is  a  quality;  but,  in  our  language,  cus- 
tom has  introduced  a  certain  distinction  in  their  application.    Attri- 
bute is  considered  as  a  word  of  loftier  significance,  and  is,  there- 
fore, conventionally  limited  to   qualities  of  a  higher  application. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  felt  as  indecorous  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  of  God,  and  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  attributes  of 
\  matter. 

I     Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  quality  f  but  it  is 
frequently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in 

Property.    Accident.  ^         a      -j     ^  xi.  x  •  u 

general.    Accident^  on  the  contrarj',  is  an  ab- 
breviated expression  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality. 

JPhoenomenon  is  the  Greek  word  for  that  which  appears^  and  may 
therefore  be  translated  by  appearance.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  employment  of  the  Greek  term  shows  that  it  is  used 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  application.  In  the  second  place,  the 
English  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  secondar)-  or  implied 
meaning,  which,  in  some  degree,  renders  it  inappropriate  as  a  pre- 
X  cise  and  definite  expression.  For  the  term  appearance  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  that  which  reveals  itself  to  our  observation,  as 
existent,  but  also  to  signify  that  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  truly  is.  There  is  thus  not  merely  a  certain  vague-  • 
ness  in  the  word,  but  it  even  involves  a  kind  of  contradiction  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  employed  for  phmnome?ion.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  term  phaenomenon  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  language,  as  a  philosophical  substitute  for  the  term  appearance. 

1  In  the  older  and  ArtetotelUa  sense  of  the  the  later  Logicians,  the  term  property  was  less 

term.    See  Topics.  L  6:    "idiop  5*  iar\y  t  fji^i  correctly  used  to  denote  a  neoesaary  quaJity, 

Jh|Aoi  ftkp  rh  rl  ^f  thmt,  itAvtf  V  iwdpxti  whether  peculiar  or  not  —  £d. 
mi2  iurrucanrfopuTM  rov  irpAy/ugro$.     By 


LECTURE    IX. 


EXPLICATION   OF   TERMS  —  RELATIVITY   OF   HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

After  giving  a  definition  of  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  comprise  a 
variety  of  expressions,  the  explanation  of  which 
might  smooth  the  way  in  our  subsequent  progress,  I  was  engaged, 
during  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustrating  the  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  merely  relative.  We  know,  and\ 
can  know,  nothing  absolutely  and  in  itself:  all  that  we  know  is 
existence  in  certain  special  foims  or  modes,  and  these,  likewise, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  analogous  to  our  faculties.  We  may 
suppose  existence  to  have  a  thousand  modes ;  —  but  these  thousand 
modes  are  all  to  us  as  zero,  unless  we  possess  Acuities  accommo- 
dated to  their  apprehension.  But  were  the  number  of  our  facul- 
ties coextensive  with  the  modes  of  being,  —  had  we,  for  each 
of  these  thousand  modes,  a  separate  organ  competent  to  make  it , 
known  to  us, — still  would  our  whole  knowledge  be,  as  it  is  at  j 
present,  only  of  the  relative.  Of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itseli^ 
we  should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  We  should  still  I 
apprehend  existence  only  in  certain  special  modes,  —  only  in  cer-  / 
tain  relations  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 

These  relative  modes,  whether  l^elonging  to  the  world  without 
or  to  the  world  within,  are,  under  different  points  of  view  and  dif- 
ferent limitations,  known  under  various  names,  as  qualities^  proper- 
tie8^  essence^  accidents^  phaemyineruiy  manifestations^  appearances^ 
and  so  forth ;  —  whereas  the  unknown  something  of  which  they 
are  the  modes,  —  the  unknown  gi-ound,  w^hich  affords  them  support, 
is  usually  termed  their  stibstajice  or  subject.     Of  the  signification 
and  differences  of  these  expressions,  I  stated  only  what  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  their  philosophical  appli-  j 
cation.     Substance^  (substantia^)  I  noticed,  is  considered  either  in  | 
contrast  to  its  accidents,  as  res  per  se  subsistens,  or  in  connection  | 
with  them,  as  id  quod  substat  acddentibus.    It^  therefore,  compre-  I 
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hendfl  both  the  Greek  terms  owria  and  viroKttfuyw,  —  ovtrilx  being 
equivalent  to  substantia  in  the  meaning  of  ens  per  se  subststens; — 
viroiccificvoK  to  it,  as  id  quod  substat  accidentibus}  The  term  stibject 
is  used  only  for  substance  in  its  second  meaning,  and  thus  corres- 
ponds to  viroirctficvor;  its  literal  signification  is,  as  its  etymology 
expresses,  that  which  lies,  or  is  placed,  under  the  phenomena.  So 
much  for  the  terms  substance  and  sul^ect^  significant  of  unknown  or 
absolute  existence. 

I  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  differences  of  the  various  terms 
expressive  of  known  or  relative  existence,  mode^  tnodijicatioj}^  statey 
qiudity^  attribute^  property^  phcBnoniefiony  ajipearance;  but  what  I 
stated  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

I  at  present  avoid  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  substance 
and  phaBuomenon.     I  shall  only  observe  in  gen- 

FbfloM>phen  hm^e  ^^  ^^t  philosophers  have  frequently  fallen  into 
^   **!  "  -^       one  or  other  of  three  different  errors.     Some 

ferent  eirore   regard-  — 

ing  Substonoe.  have  denied  the  reality  ofany  unknown  ground 

of  the  known  phaenomena;  and  have  maintained 
that  mind  and  matter  have  no.  substantial  existence,  butjire  merely 
the  two  complements  of  two  scries  of  associated  qualities.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  altogether  futile.  It  belies  the  veracity  of 
our  primary  beliefs;  it  leaves  unsatisfied  the  strongest  necessities 
of  our  intellectual  nature ;  it  admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phaenomena 
are  connected,  but  allows  no  cause  explanatory  of  the  feet  of  their 
connection.  Others,  again,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  have  attempted  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  grounds  of  the  phagnomena  of^mind  and  matter,  apart 
from  the  phasnomena,  and  have^accordingly,  transcended  jhejegiti- 
mate  sphere  of  philosophy.  A  third  party  have  taken  some  one, 
moi'e,  of  the  pheenomena  themselves  as  the  basis  or  substratum 
the  others.  Thus  Descartes,  at  least  as  understood  and  followed 
by  Mallebranche  and  others  of  his  disciples,  made  thought  or  con- 
sciousness convertible  with  the  substance  of  mind;'  and  Bishops 
Brown  and  Law,  with  Dr.  Watts,  constituted  solidity  and  extension 


I  'Tir<$(rTcunf ,  here  noted,  by  way  of  inttrpo'  Bliloat  id  guod  nven  est,  etitmsi  est  commn- 

lation^M  of  theological  application.    [On  tbia  nicatam.    *Tir6<rT€uris  autem  seu  Persona  est 

point  see  Melanohthon,  Erot.  Dial,  (Strigelii)  sttbiustens,  vivum,  individuum,   inteUigens, 

p.  145,  et  seq,    "  In  philoeopbla,  generallter  incommunicabile,  non  sustentatum  in  alio." 

nomine  Esaentm  utimnr  pro  n  jm  $eu  eonsi-  Compare  the  relative  annotation  by  Strigel- 

ifenua^eive  sit  In  pnedicamento  substantia,  in«f  ^^^  Hscker,  CktviM  Pkil.  ArisL  p.  801.— 

eive  sit  accidens.     At  tiw6araffis  signiScat  £!>•] 

rem  sttbsistetUem^  qnie  opponitur  accidentibus.  s  Prineipiaj  pars  1.  (  08, 61-68.  On  tills  point 

Ecclesia  vero  cum  quodam  discrimine  his  vo-  see  Stewart,  Works,  vol.  li.  p.  473,  note  A. 

eabulls  utitnr.    Nam  Tocabulum  Essentia  sig-  .— £d. 
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into  the  substance  of  body.    This  theory  is,  however,  liable  to  all 

the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  the  first.^ 

I  defined  Psychology,  the  science  conversant  about  the  phas- 

nomena  of  the  mindy  or  consciousstil^ect,  or  selfj 

Explanation    of      ^^  ^         ipj^^  former  parts  of  the  definition  have 

termfi— (continued.)  ^  i   .       ••        , 

been  explained ;  the  terms  mindj  conacioua-sulh 
jecU  seif^  and  egoy  come  now  to  be  considered.  These  are  all  only 
expressions  for  the  unknown  basis  of  the  mental  phsenomena, 
viewed,  however,  in  different  relations. 
Of  these  the  word  mind  is  the  first.  In  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  this  term,'  it  is  obscure  and  doubtM ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  none  of  the  attempts  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin  are  successM.  It  seems  to  hold  an  analogy  with  the 
Latin  mens^  and  both  are  probably  derived  from  the  same  common 
root.  This  root,  which  is  lost  in  the  -European  languages  of  Scytho- 
Indian  origin,  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  mena^  to  know 
or  U7ideretand,  The  Greek  vovs^  intelligence^  is,  in  like  manner, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  (voco)).  The 
word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited  signification  than  the  term  souL 
In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  term  ijnjxriy  aouly  comprehends,  besides 
the  sensitive  and  rational  principle  in  man,  the  principle  of  organic 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and,  in  Christian 
theology,  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to  wcv/m  or  spirit^  in  a 
vaguer  and  more  extensive  signification. 

Since  Descartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness, the  term  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  for  the  self*knowing 
principle  alone.  Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject 
of  the  various  internal  phaenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
that  subject  of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phenomenon. 
Consciousness  is,  in  tact,  \6  We  mind  what  extensr6nTs''To "matter 
or  body.  Though  both  are  phsBnomena,  yet  both  are  essential 
qualities;  for  we  can  neither  conceive  mind  "^thout  consciousness, 
npr  body  without  extension.  Mind  can  be  de- 
Mind  can  be  defined  ^^^^  ^^^y  a  posteriori^ — that  is.  Only  from  its 
manifestations.  What  it  is  m  itself  that  is, 
apart  from  its  manifestations,  —  we,  philosophically,  know  nothing, 
and,  accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  which  per- 
ceives, thinks^  feeU.  wiUs.  desires^  jBtc.  Mind,  with  us,  is  thus 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Rational  and  Animal  souls  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for  the  frtculty  of  voluntary  motion,  which  is  a  function  of 

1  SiicifdopatNa  SriUmnieaj  tit.  HfttapAynrj,         S  On  etymology  of  miiuf,  eto. --see  Sohdd- 
pp.  615, 646,  (7th  ed.)  [Cf.  Deieartea,  IWitc^mt     Iw'b  Piychologie.p.iSS. 
pan  I.  i  68,  pan  U.  f  4. — £d.] 
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the  animal  sonl  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  on^t  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally done,  to  be  excladed  from  the  phenomena  of  conacioaness 
and  mind. 

The  definition  of  mind  from  its  qualities  is  given  by  Aristotle ; 
it  forms  the  second  definition  in  his  IVecUise  an  the  Soid^  and  after 
him,  it  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Reid.'  That  Reid,  therefore,  should  have  been 
praised  for  having  thus  defined  the  mind,  shows  only  the  ignorance 
of  his  encomiasts.     He  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  at  alL 

The  next  term  to  be  considered  is  conscums  subject.  And  first, 
what  ia  i^.  t^  lw>  (^nngpinna?    Without  anticipat- 


Conecioiu-Subjeet  •  ^        i-  .  i     . 

ing  the  discussion  relative  to  consciousness,  as 
the  fundamental  function  of  intelligence,  I  may,  at  present,  simply 
indicate  to  you  what  an  act  of  consciousness  denotes.    This  act  is 
of  the  most  elementary  character ;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  knowl- 
edge; I  cannot,  therefore,  define  it  to  you;  but,  as  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  thing,  it  is  easy  to  enable  you  to  connect  the 
thing  with  the  word.     I  know, — T  ^^flSw>  —  T  fi>^]     What  is  it 
that  is  common  to  all  these  ?    Knowing  and  desiring  and  feeling 
are  not  the  same,  and  may  be  distinguished.    But  they  all  agree 
in  one  fundamental  condition.    Can  I  know,  without  knowing  that 
I  know?     Can  I  desire,  without  knowing  that  I  desire?     Can  I 
.  feel,  without  knowing  that  I  feel  ?    This  is  impossible.    Now  this 
I  knowing  that  I  know  or  desire  or  feel,  —  this  common  condition  of 
I  self-knowledge,  is  precisely  what  is  denominated  Consciousness.' 

So  much  at  present  for  the  adjective  of  conscious  —  now  for  the 
substantive,  svhject^ — q(})}/trfni/^-.ii^{^^L  Though  consciousness  be 
the  condition  of  all  internal  phsenomena,  still  it  is  itself  only  a 
phasnomenon;  and,  therefore,  supposes  a  subject  in  which  it  in* 
heres; — that  is,  supposes  something  that  is  conscious, — something 
•  that  manifests  itself  as  conscious.  And,  since  conaniousneaa  f|nm_ 
grises  within  its  sph.ere  the. .yliolfi .  phqggomiena  nf  mind,  tha  liiii 
session  conscious'subject  is  a  brie^  but  comprehensive,  definition 
o?  mind  itself.  ~" 

1  have  already  informed  you  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
subject  in  its  philosophical  application, —  viz.  the  unknown  basis 

1  De  Anima,  tt.  2.     'H  ifvxh  ^  rovro  f  rais,   KtJi  rht   9wdfuts  iwh  to6tw  hn- 

(AfAfy  K(d    citrbwf6iu^a    koI    iuunw^fu^  poov/tey.    In  lib.  U.  Ih  Jmma,  p.  76,  (Aid. 

TTpiiorvs.    Cf.  Themistius.    El  9^  xph  ^^T^uf  Fol.)  — Ed. 

tI  tKwrroy  rolnw,  oTof  ri  rh  yorrriKhy,  ^  s  badUetual  Powers,  Eesay  I.  o.  2;  Works,  p. 

rl  rh  aiffdriTuchyt  vpArtpay  iwurnvrrioy,  rl  229.    «•  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  we  undentand 

rh  yotiy,  icat  rl  rh  alffbdywdai'  wpAvtpcu  Ma<  in  him  which  thinks,  remembera,  i 

yap  irai  aap4<rrtpai  irp6s  i^/tSs  rwy  liwdfumv  wIUb."  —  Ed. 

cio-i  al  Mpytuu'  frpotyrvyx^ofuy  yiip  a^-  8  Compare  Diseuttunu^  p.  47.  —  Ed. 
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of  phaenomenal  or  manifested  existence.  It  is  thus,  in  its  applica- 
tion, common  equally  to  tlie  external  and  to  the  internal  worlds. 
But  the  philosophers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usurped  and 
appropriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  their 
himds,  the  phrases  conscious  or  thinking  subject^  and  subject  simply, 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  and  custom  has  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  in  psychological  discussions,  the  subject  is  a  term  now  cur- 
rently employed,  throughout  Europe,  for  the  mind  or  thinking 
prineiple} 

The  question  here  occurs,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  employment? 
If  mind  and  subject  are  only  convertible  terms, 
Suy*t  vfJ^ J.™"  why  multiply  synonyms?  Why  exchange  a 
precise  and  proximate  expression  for  a  vague 
and  abstract  generality  ?  The  question  is  pertinent,  and  merits  a 
reply ;  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  is  necessary,  its 
introduction  cannot  possibly  be  vindicated.  Now,  the  utility  of 
this  expression  is  founded  on  two  circumstances.  The  first,  that 
it  affords  an  adjective ;  the  second,  that  the  terms  subject  and  sub- 
Jective  have  opposing  relatives  in  the  terms  object  and  defective,  so 
that  the  two  pairs  of  words  together,  enable  us  to  designate  the 
primary  and  most  important  analysis  and  antithesis  of  philosophy, 
in  a  more  precise  and  emphatic  manner  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  technical  expressions.    This  will  require  some  illustration. 

ject^  we  have  seen,  is  a  term  for  that  in  which  the  jj|haenoingx>a 
revealed  to  our  observation,  inhere;  —  what  the 

7^1^  Subjective      seTiooImen  have  desiimated  the  materia  in  qua. 

and    Objective;   their        t  .     .      i  i  i        i 

origin  and  meaning.  Limited  to  the  mental  phaBnomejia^  si^ject 
therefore,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and  sub^ 
j^tivcj  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  thinkiiig  sub- 
ject. Object^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  teiTU  for  that  about  which 
the  knowing  subject  is  conversant^what  the  schoolmen  have  styled  ■ 
tlie  materia  circa  quam;  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known, 'and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing ;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  ij 
ideal,—- what  exists  in.  nature^ in  contrast  to  what  exists  nieiely  in 
^  thought  of  the  individual. 

Now,  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  our  acts  of  knowledge,  or  cognitions,  —  to  distinguish  what 
elements  are  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject,  what  elements 
by  the  object  known.  There  must,  therefore,  be  tenns  adequate 
to  designate  these  correlative  opposites,  and  to  discriminate  the 

ISee  the  Author's  note,  Rti<Vs  Warks^  p.806.— £d. 
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share  which  each  has  in  the  total  act  of  cognition.  Bat,  if  we  re- 
ject  the  terms  subject  and  subjective^  —  object  and  ot^ective^  there 
are  no  othera  competent  to  the  purpose. 

At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  you  aware  of  the  paramount  necessity  of 

Errors  arising  from      g^^jj  ^  distinction,  and  of  such  terms,  — or  to 

want  of  the  terms  Snb-  ,  i  /.  ^,  ^      ^  j 

ject  and  Object.  show  you  how,  from  the  want  of  words  ex- 

pressive of  this  primary  antithesis,  the  mental 
philosophy  of  this  country  has  been  checked  in  its  development, 
aiid  involved  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  misconception.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remai'k  at  present,  that  to  this  defect  in  the  language 
of  his  ])sychoIogical  analysis,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  confusion,  not  to  say  the  errors  of  Reid,  in  the  very  cardinal 
point  of  his  philosophy,  —  a  confusion  so  great  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  misconceived  by  Brown,  who,  in 
adopting  a  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception, seems  not  even  to  have  suspected,  that  he,  and  Reid,  and 
modem  philosophers  in  general,  were  not  in  this  at  one.*  The 
terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the  primary  distinction  in 
consciousness  of  self  and  not-self  and  this  distinction  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind;  for  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  a 
deter ramation  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  themselves  and 
iQ  their 'mutual  jrelatiflus.  The"  distinction  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  Philosophy  proper, 
but  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Ethics,  PoUtics,  Jurisprudence, 
Theology.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  —  a  philological  example.  • 
[Suppose  a  lexicographer  had  to  distinguish  the  two  meanings  of 
/  the  word  certainty.  Certainty  expresses  either  the  firm  conviction 
[  which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  a  thing;  or  the  character  of  the 
I  proof  on  which  its  reality  rests.  The  foimer  is  the  subjective  mean- 
\ing;  the  latter  the  objective.  By  what  other  terms  can  they  be 
distinguished  and  described? 

The  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  as  marking  out  the  funda- 
mental and  most  thorough-going  antithesis  in 

History  of  the  termB  i.m  i_  ai.        •  - 

Subject  and  Object.  phdosophy,  WO  owc,  among  many  other  impor- 

tant  benefits,  to  the  schoolmen,  and  from  the 
schoolmen  the  terms  passed,  both  in  their  substantive  and  adjective 
forms,  into  the  scientific  language  of  modem  philosophers.  De- 
prived of  these  terms,  the  Critical  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Germany  and  France,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  familiarly  employed  in  scientific  language,  even  subseqnently 

I  See  on  this  question  the  Author's  Ducms-     ieruuiom  to  Rtid?9  Works^  notes  B  and  C.~ 
$ioH»^  p.  46,  el  sef .,  and  hit  Ot^nHimtrntary  DiB-      £d. 
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to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjective  forms  seem  at  length  to  have 
dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obso- 
lete, was,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had  gradually 
crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Ol^ject^  besides  its 
proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive^ 
end^  final  cattscy  (a  meaning,  by  the  way,  not  recognized  by  John- 
son.) This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  corrupted,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Subject  in  English,  as  sujet  in 
French,  had  not  been  rightly  distinguished  from  object,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of 
the  corresponding  term  (viroK€(fjitvoy)  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that 
the  logical  application  of  the  word,  (subject  of  predication),  facili- 
tated, or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  are  well  entitled  to  sue  out 
their  naturalization.  We  shall  have  fi^quent  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  —  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  attention. 
The  last  parallel  expressions  are  the  terms  self  and  ego.  These 
we  shall  take  together,  as  they  are  absolutely 
Self,  Ego—  iiiurtPir  convertible.  As  the  best  preparative  for  a  prop- 
ted  from  Plato.  _  _.  «,  -r,,! 

er  understanding  of  these  terms,  I  shall  trans- 
late to  you  a  passage  from  the  Mrst  Alcibiades  of  Plato.  ^  The  in- 
terlocutors are   Socrates  and  Alcibiades. 

<*  Socr.  Hold,  now,  with  whom  do  you  at  present  converse  ?  Is 
it  not  with  me  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

8ocr.  And  I  also  with  you  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

8ocr.    It  is  Socrates  then  who  speaks  ?  —  Alcib.    Assuredly. 

Sacr.    And  Alcibiades  who  listens  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.  Is  it  not  with  language  that  Socrates  speaks?  —  Alcib. 
What  now  ?  of  course. 

Socr.  To  converse,  and  to  use  language,  are  not  these  then  the 
same  ?  —  Alcib.    The  very  same. 

Socr.  But  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the  thing  used,  —  are  these 
not  different  ?  —  Alcib.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socr.  A  currier,  —  does  he  not  use  a  cutting  knife,  and  other  in- 
struments?—  Ahib.    Yes. 


IP.  129.  The gennlneneH, however, Of thlB  tnnaletlon);  ScUeiennAOher's  Suroduetienf 
Dialogne  is  qaestioneble.  See  Ritter,  Hitt.  tnmsleted  by  Dobflon,  p.  838;  BnmdJs,  Qtaeh, 
of  JMcient  Philosophy,  roL  ii  p.  164,  (EnglJdi      dtr  Gr,  Ram,  fhtlosopkiet  rol.  U.  p.  180. — Bd. 
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Socr,  And  the  man  who  nses  the  cutting  knife,  is  he  different 
from  the  instrument  he  uses  ?  —  Alcib.    Most  ceitainly. 

Socr,  In  like  manner,  the  lyrist,  is  he  not  different  from  the  lyre 
he  plays  on  ?  —  Alcib.    Undoubtedly. 

Socr.  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you  just  now,  — does  not  he 
who  uses  a  thing  seem  to  you  always  different  from  the  thing  used  ? 

—  Alcib.    Very  different. 

Socr,  But  the  currier,  does  he  cut  with  his  instruments  alone,  or 
also  with  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Also  with  his  hands. 

Socr,    He  then  uses  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,    And  in  his  work  he  uses  also  his  eyes  ?  — Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr,  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  used,  are  different  ?  —  Alcib,    We  are. 

Socr,  The  currier  and  lyrist  are,  therefore,  different  from  the 
hands  and  the  eyes,  with  which  they  work  ?  —  Alcib.    So  it  seems. 

Socr,  Now,  then,  does  not  a  man  use  his  whole  body  ?  —  Alcib, 
Unquestionably. 

Socr,  But  we  are  agreed  that  he  who  uses,  and  that  which  is 
used,  are  different  ?  —Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,  A  man  is,  thei^efore,  different  from  his  body?  —  Alcib. 
So  I  think. 

Socr,    What  then  is  the  man  ?  —  Alcib,    I  cannot  say. 

Socr.  You  can  at  least  say  that  the  man  is  that  which  uses  the 
body?  — ^W*.    True. 

Socr,  Now,  does  anything  use  the  bodjr  but  the  mind  ?  —  Alcib. 
Nothing.  ^  " 

Socr,  The  mind  is,  therefore,  the  man? — Alcib.  The  mind 
alone." 

To  the  same  effect,  Aristotle  asseits  that  the  mind  contains  the 
man,  not  the  man  the  mind.  ^  "  Thou  art  the  soul,"  says  Hierocles, 
«  but  the  body  is  thine."  *  So  Cicero  —  "  Mens  cujusque  is  est  quis- 
que,  non  ea  iigura  qu®  digito  demonstrari  potest ; "  ^  and  Macrobius 

—  "  Ergo  qui  videtur,  non  ipse  verus  homo  est,  sed  verus  ille  est,  a 
quo  regitur  quod  videtur."  * 

No  one  has,  however,  more  beautifully  ex- 

Arbathnot. 

pressed  this  truth  than  Arbuthnot.^ 

"  What  am  I,  whence  produced,  and  for  what  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend? 

iThat  the  mind  is  the  man,  is  maintained        8  Somnium  Seijrionitf  (  8.  — Ed. 
by  Arirtotle  in  several  places.    Cf.  Eth.  Nic,        4  Macrobius,  In  Somnium  Seipionis,  Mb.  H. 

Ix.  8;  X.  7;  but  these  do  not  contain  the  ex-  c.  12.  — Ed. 
act  words  of  the  text.  — Kd.  ._         ..      ,-     «       «.  j  ,,«..,  .. 

.  m  Aurr.  iVrt«^.on«n  O^ina,  26:  SJ,        *  "^"^   '*'""-^     ^  ^*°^'^'  "*'^ 
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Am  I  th'  abuidonM  orphan  of  blind  chance, 
Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance? 
Or,  fh>m  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought. 
And  of  unthinking  substance,  bom  with  thought. 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
A  branching  channel  with  a  mazy  flood? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides. 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  Juices  stray. 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  flrame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 
Of  moving  Joints,  obedient  to  my  will; 
Nursed  fh>m  the  finitftil  glelje,  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes,  —  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  still  remains; 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repahr'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 

But  let  us  come  to  a  closer  determination  of  the  point ;  let  us  ap- 
peal to  our  experience.     "  I  turn  ray  attention  i 
The  S€if  OP  Ego  in      ^^        Eyeing,  and  find  that  I  have  organs,  and  I 

lelation  to  bodily  op-  ^  °  I 

gaas,  and  thoughts.  ^^**  ^  ^^^^  thoughts.     My  body  is  the  comple- 

ment of  my  organs ;  am  I  then  my  body,  or  any  \ 
part  of  my  body?  This  I  cannot  be.  The  matter  of  my  body,  in 
all  its  points,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  in  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal. 
I,  —  7"  do  not  pass  away,  I  ahi  npt  renewed.  None  probably  of  the 
molecules  which  constituted ^my  organs  some  years  ago,  form  any 
part  of  the  material  system  which  I  now  call  mine.  It  has  been 
made  up  anew ;  but  I  am  still  what  I  was  of  old.  These  organs 
may  be  mutilated ;  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved ;  but  not  the  less  do  I  continue  to  be  what  I  was,  one  and 
entire.  It  is  even  not  impossible  to  conceive  me  existing,  deprived 
of  every  organ,  —  I  therefore,  who  have  these  organs,  or  this  body, j 
I  am  neither  an  organ  nor  a  body. 

"Neither  am  I  identical  with  my  thoughts,  for  they  are  manifold^ 
and  various.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  one  and  the  same.  Each  mo-  J 
ment  they  change  and  succeed  each  other ;  this  change  and  succes- 
sion takes  place  in  me,  but  I  neither  change  nor  succeed  myself  in 
myself.  Each  moment,  I  am  aware  or  am  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence and  change  of  my  thoughts :  this  change  is  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  me,  sometimes  by  something  different  from  me ;  but  I  al- 
ways can  distinguish  myself  from  them :  I  am  a  permanent  being, 
an  enduring  subject,  of  whose  existence  these  thoughts  are  only  so 
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many  modes,  appearances,  or  phaenomena ;  — I  who  possess  organs 
and  thoughts  am,  therefore,  neither  these  organs  nor  these  thoughts. 
"  I  can  conceive  myself  to  exist  apart  from  every  organ.  But  if 
I  try  to  conceive  myself  existent  without  a  thought, — without 
some  form  of  consciousness,  —  I  am  unable.  This  or  that  thought 
may  not  be  perhaps  necessary ;  but  of  some  thought  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  conscious,  otherwise  I  can  no  longer  conceive  my- 

(self  to  be.  A  suspension  of  thought  is  thus  a  suspension  of  my 
intellectual  existence;  I  am,  therefore,  essentially  a  thinking,  —  a 
conscious  being ;  and  my  true  character  is  that  of  an  intelligence,  — 
an  intelligence  served  by  organs."^ 

/  But  this  thought,  this  consciousness,  is  possible  only  in,  and 
I  through,  the  consciousness  of  Self.  The  Self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in 
every  act  of  intelligence,  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs. 
It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine,  I  that  remember,  I  that  attend, 
I  that  compare,  I  that  feel,  I  that  desire,  I  that  will,  I  that  am  con- 
scious. The  I,  indeed,  is  only  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these 
special  modes ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  them  all ;  they  are  all  only 
the  phaenomena  of  the  I,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant 
about  the  phaBnomena  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  unambiguously^ 
said  to  be  conversant  about  the  phaenomena  of  the  Zor  £Jgo, 

This  expression,  as  that  which,  in  many  relations,  best  marks  and 
discriminates  the  conscious  mind,  has  now  become  familiar  in  every 
country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own.  Why  it  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized with  us  is  not  unapparent.  The  French  have  two  words 
for  the  Ego  or  I  —  Je  and  3foi.  The  former  of  these  is  less  appro- 
priate as  an  abstract  term,  being  in  sound  ambiguous ;  but  le  moi 
admirably  expresses  what  the  Germans  denote,  but  less  felicitously, 
by  their  Das  Ich,  In  English,  the  I  could  not  be  tolerated ;  be- 
cause, in  sound,  it  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  word  signi- 
ficant of  the  organ  of  sight.  We  must,  therefore,  either  renounce 
the  term,  or  resort  to  the  Latin  Ego  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  no  disad- 
vantage, for,  as  the  word  is  only  employed  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
relation,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  distinctly  marked,  by  its 
being  used  in  that  relation  alone.  The  term  Self  is  more  allow- 
able ;  yet  still  the  expressions  Ego  and  Non-Ego  are  felt  to  be  less 
awkward  than  those  of  8df  and  NotrSelf. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  the  terms  involved  in  the  definition 
which  I  gave  you  of  Psychology. 

1  Gatien-Araoolt,  [Dod.  ThSL,^  p.  84-80.*  Ed.] 


LECTURE   X. 

EXPLICATION    OF    TEBMS. 

I  Kow  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
other  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  philosophy,  and  wtiich  it 
is  expedient  to  explain  at  once,  before  entering  upon  discussions 
in  which  thej  will  continually  recur.  I  take  them  up  without 
order,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  may  be  grouped  together  by  their 
meaning;  and  the  first  I  shall  consider,  are  the  terms  ht/potheais 
and  theory. 

When  a  phienomenon  is  presented  to  us  which  can  be  explained 
by  no  cause  within  the  sphere  of  our  experi- 
^  ence,  w^  feel  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.    A  desire 

arises  to  escape  firom  this  unpleasing  state;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  desire  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  outstanding 
phsenomenon  to  unity,  by  assigning  it,  ad  interim^  to  some  cause' 
or  class,  to  which  we  imagine  that  it  may  possibly  belong,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  refer  it,  permanently,  to  that  cause,  or  class,  to 
which  we  shall  have  proved  it  actually  to  appertain.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  the  phenomenon  is  thus  provisorily  referred,  is 
called  an  hypothesis^  —  a  supposition. 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  ^ 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  to  unity  and  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  do  this  in  recalling  them,  ad  interim^  to  some  prin- 
ciple, through  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them./ 
From  this  view  of  their  nature  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are 
permissible,  and  how  far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient, — 
throwing  altogether  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  what  is  at 
first  assumed  as  hypothetical,  may  subsequently  be  proved  true. 

An  hypothesis  is  allowable  pnlxAP^^^L  certain  conditions.    Of 
these  the  first  is,  —  that  the  phaBuomenon  to 

Two  eonditions  of      ^iQ  explained,  should  Be  "ascertained  actually  to 

legitimate  liypothedB.        -.,*^tx  iix*  luu'i* 

jY^  j,,^  exist.    It  would,  for  example,  be  absun}  to  pro- 

pose an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  possibility 
of  apparitions,  until  it  be  proved  that  ghosts  do  actually  appear. 
This  precept,  to  establish  your  fact  before  you  attempt  to  conject- 
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arc  its  cause,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  the  statement.  But  a  longer  experience  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary.  That  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  not  only  not 
superfluous,  but  even  highly  requisite  as  an  admonition,  is  shown 
by  great  and  numerous  examples  of  its  violation  in  the  history  of 
science;  and,  as  Cullen  has  truly  observed,  there  are  more  false 
facts  current  in  the  world  than  false  hypotheses  to  explain  theig. 
There  is,  inTrutIi7notlung  which  men  seem  to  admit  so  lightly  as 
an  asserted  fact.  Of  this  I  might  adduce  to  you  a  host  of  mem* 
orable  examples.  I  shall  content  myself  with  one  small  but  sig- 
nificant illustration. 

Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  established  under  his  patronage,  sent  to  request  of  that 
learned  body  an  explanation  of  the  following  phsenomenon.  When 
a  live  fish  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  basin,  water,  and  fish 
do  not  weigh  more  than  the  basin  and  water  before  the  fish  is 
thrown  in;  whereas,  when  a  dead  fish  is  employed,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  exactly  equal  to  the  added  weights  of  the  basin, 
the  water,  and  the  fish.  Much  learned  discussion  ensued  regarding 
this  curious  fact,  and  several  elaborate  papers,  propounding  various 
hypotheses  in  explanation,  were  read  on  the  occasion.  At  length 
a  member,  who  was  better  veraed  in  Aristotle  than  his  associates^ 
recollected  that  the  philosopher  had  laid  it  down,  as  a  general  rule 
of  philosophizing,  to  consider  the  an  ait  of  a  fact,  before  proceeding 
to  investigate  the  cur  sit;  and  he  ventured  to  insinuate  to  his  col- 
leagues, that,  though  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite  was  with  them, 

—  the  disciples  of  Bacon,  —  of  small  account,  it  might  possibly  not 
be  altogether  inexpedient  to  follow  his  advice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  seeing  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  and  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  were  admitted 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  After  much  angry  discussion,  some 
members  asserting  the  fact  to  be  in  itself  notorious,  and  others 
declaring  that  to  doubt  of  its  reality  was  an  insult  to  his  majesty, 
and  tantamount  to  a  constructive  act  of  treason,  the  experiment 
was  made,  —  when  lo !  to  the  confusion  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 

—  the  name  by  which  the  Society  was  then  popularly  known,  —  it 
was  found  that  the  weight  was  identical,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living 
fish  were  used. 

This  is  only  a  past  and  petty  illustration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  extensive  hj'potheses,  very  generally  accredited,  even  at 
the  present  hour,  which  are,  however,  nothing  better  than  assump- 
tions founded  on,  or  explanatory  o^  phsenomena  which  do  not 
really  exist  in  nature. 
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The  second  condition  of  a  permissible  hypothesis  is,  —  that  the 
pKaenomenon  cannot  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by"aiTTrypotTi'esIsl"  Tt  woulcl,  for  example,- 
have  been  absurd,  even  Deiore  the  discoveries  of  Franklin,  to  \ 
account  for  the  phaenomenon  of  liglitning  by  the  hypothesis  of 
snpematural  agency.  These  two  conditions,  of  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  for  its  explana- 
tion, being  fulfilled,  an  hypothesis  is  allowable.^ 

But  the  necessity  of  some  hypothesis  being  conceded,  how  &ve\ 
we  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad,  I 
Criteria  of  the  ex-      _^  probable  and  an  improbable  hypothesis? 

oellence  of  an  bypoth-        -«        ^  .  „  /.  ,  ,       .     ' 

g^  The  comparative   excellence  of  an    hypothesis 

requires,  in  the  firet  place,  that  it  involve  noth- 
ing contradictory,  either  internally  or  externally,  —  that  is,  either 
between  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  between  these  and 
any  established  truths.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenly  revolutions  became  worthless,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  ascertained  phaenomena  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury.  Thus  the  Wemerian  hypothesis  in  geology 
is  improbable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  water  was 
originally  able  to  hold  in  solution  substances  which  it  is  now  inca- 
pable of  dissolving.  The  Huttonian  h3rpothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  far  preferable,  that  it  assumes  no  effect  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  agent,  which  that  agent  is  not  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. In  the  second  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proporr 
tion  as  the  phtenomenon  in  question  can  be  t)y  It  more  com]>letely 
explained.  Thus,  the  Copernican  hypothesis  is  more  probable 
than  the  Tychonic  and  semi-Tychonic,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  a  greater  number  of  phienomena.  In  the  third  place, 
an  hypothesis  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  independent  of^all 
suBsi diary  hypotheses.  In  this  respect,  again ,"  We  TJopemican  hy- 
pothesis IsTnore  probable  than  the  Tychonic.  For,  though  both 
save  all  the  phaenomena,  the  Copernican  does  this  by  one  principal 
assumption ;  whereas  the  Tychonic  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
several  subordinate  suppositions,  to  render  the  principal  assumption 
available.     So  much  for  hypothesis, 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  hypothesis  than  perhaps  was  necessary ; 
for  you  must  recollect  that  these  terms  are,  at  present,  considered 
only  in  order  to  enable  you  to  undei-stand  their  signification  when 
casually  employed.  We  shall  probably,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Course,  have  occasion  to  treat  of  them  expressly,  and  with 

1  rOn  the  eonditioBfl  of  legitimate  hypoth-     iea  Beetitfa^  Bias.  FreUm:  art.  8,  torn.  1.  iv 
esie  compare  John  Christopher  Sturm,  JRftys-      28.J 
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the  requifiite  details*  I  shall,  therefore,  be  moi'e  concise  in  treating 
.of  the  cognate  expression, — jJieoru.  This  word  is  employed  by 
lEnglish  writers,  in  a  very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  usually  convertible  with  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis  is  oom« 
monly  used  as  another  term  for  conjecture.  Dr.  Reid,  indeed, 
expressly  does  this ;  he  identifies  the  two  words,  and  explains  them 
as  philosophical  conjectures,  as  you  may  see  in  his  First  Essay  on 
the  InteUectual  Powers^  (Chapter  III.)^  This  is,  however,  wrong; 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  original  employment  of  the  terms  by  the 
ancient  philosophers;  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  their  employment 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  modem  nations. 

The  terms  theory  and  theoretical  are  properly  used  in  oj^position 
'     to  the  tei-ms  practice  and  practical ;  iii   this 

Theory;  rractJee. •  -    ..^^-»—   -•*  '"      ,    ,        ., 

sense  they  were  exclusively  employed  by  the 
ancients;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  continental  philosophers.  Practice  js  th*^  AY<>v/*i<u>  ixP  ftw 
art^  or  the  application  of  _,a ,  science^  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  artj  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  all  he 
tnows ;  there  being  required,  over  and  above  knowledge^  a  certain 
cTexieiity  and  skill.  Theory^  on  the  contrary,  is  mere  knowledge 
or  science.  There  is  a  distinction,  but  no  opposition^  between 
theory  and  Practice;  each  to  a  certain  extent  supposes  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  theory  Is  cTcpendent  on  practice;  practice  must 
have  preceded  theoiy;  for  theory  being  only  a  generalization  of 
the  principles  on  which  practice  proceeds,  these  must  originally 
have  been  taken  out  of,  or  abstracted  from,  practice.  On  the  other 
I  hand,  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent;  for  there  is  no  practice 
without  a  theory.  The  man  of  practice  must  have  always  known 
something,  however  little,  of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  of  the  means  by  which  his  intention  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  ignoi*ant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  procedure ;  he  was  a  limited,  he  was,  in  some  degree, 
an  unconscious,  theorist.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  reflected  on  his  performance,  his  theory  acquired  greater 
clearness  and  extension,  so  that  he  became  at  last  distinctly  con- 
scious of  what  he  did,  and  could  give,  to  himself  and  others,  an 
account  of  his  procedure. 

"  Per  varios  usus  ortem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  Yiam."  > 

Injthis  view,  the^iy  is,  therefoi;e,  simply  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  practice  accomjilishes  its  en^. 

1  Works,  p.  286 ;  tee  alao  p.  97..— Ed.  s  IMtaUlius,  i.  62.] 
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The  opposition  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  is  some- 
what different;  for  these  do  not  stand  simply 
PMcttoT^r'  h*^  related  to  each  other  as  theory  and  practice. 
Practical  philosophy  involves  likewise  a  theory, 
—-a  theory,  however,  subordinated  to  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles;  while  theoretical  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practice,  but  terminates  in  mere  speculative  or  contemplative 
knowledge.^ 

The  next  group  of  associated  words  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  is  composed  of  the  terms,  — powers  faculty^  capacity^  did^ 
poaitionj  habit^  nct^  operation^  energy^  function^  etc. 

Of  these  the  first  is  power^  and  the  explanation  of  this,  in  a 
manner,  involves  that  of  all  the  others, 
ictarf L<^te?'' ^^^  ^  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  an  error 

of  Dr.  Reid,  in  relation  to  this  term,  in  his  crit- 
icism of  Locke's  statement  of  its  import.  —  You  will  observe  that 
I  do  not,  at  present,  enter  on  the  question.  How  do  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  power?  and  I  defend  the  following  passage  of  Locke, 
only  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  comprehension  of  the  term. 
"The  mind,"  says  Locke,  "being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses, 
of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without, 
and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on 
what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the 
senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and 
concluding  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers,  in  one 
thing,  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and,  in  another,  the  possibility  of  making  that  change;  and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  say,  fire  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold,  —  that  is,  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  its 
insensible  parts  and  consequently  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to 
blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its 
room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power,  we  consider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot 
observe  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything, 
but  by  the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive 

1  See  a$ut^  p.  80.— Ed. 
16 
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any  alteration  to  be  made,  bat  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of 
its  ideas.  Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold  —  viz.  as  able  to 
mnke,  or  able  to  receive^  ADX-ShMgc :  uie  one  may  be  called  active. 
and  the  other  passive  power  "^ 

1  have  here  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  of 
power  into  two  kinds,  active  and  passive  —  the 

Active  and  Paaeire  former  meaning,  id  quod  potest  facere^  that 
^  which  can  effect  or  can  do,  —  the  latter  id  quod 

potest  fieri  that  which  can  he  effected  or  can  be  done.  In  both  cases 
the  general  notion  of  power  is  expressed  by  the  verb  j>oif€5?_  or^c^ro. 
Now,  on  this.  Dr.  Reid  makes  the  following  strictures.*  **  On  this 
account  by  Locke,"  he  says,  "  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  make  two  remarks,  with  the  respect  that  is 
most  justly  due  to  so  great  a  philosopher  and  so  good  a  man.** 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  remarks 
by  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  as  follows,  — "  Whereas  Locke  distinguishes 
power  into  active  and  passive^  I  conceive  passive  power  is  no  power 
at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call 
this  poicer,  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing 
it;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.  Perhaps 
he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  active  potcer.  But 
I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  active,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  powers  that  are  called  speculative.  As  all  mankind  distin- 
guish action  from  speculation,  it  is  very  proper  to  distinguish  the 
powers  by  which  those  different  operations  are  performed,  into 
active  and  speculative.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  acknowledges  that 
active  power  is  more  properly  called  power :  but  I  see  no  propriety 
at  all  in  passive  power;  it  is  a  powerless  power,  and  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms." 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Reid  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  erroneous 
from  first  to  last.  The  latter  part,  in  which  he  attempts  to  find 
a  reason  for  Locke  being  unwarily  betrayed  into  making  this  dis- 
tinction, is,  supposing  the  distinction  untenable,  and  Locke  its 
author,  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  hallucination:  for, 
surely,  the  powers  by  which  we  speculate  are,  in  their  operations, 
not  more  passive  than  those  that  have  sometimes  been  styled 
active^  but  which  are  properly  denominated  practical.  But  in  the 
censure  itself  on  Locke,  Reid  is  altogether  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  was  Locke  from  being  unlucky  in  inventing  the  dis- 

1  £miy,  Book  U.  ch.  21.  ( 1.  —  Ed.      l  Aetiv  Piwen,  Emiy  i.  eh.  8;    Workt,  p.  £19.  —  El>. 
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tinction,  it  was  invented  some  two  thousand  years  before.  In  the 
second  place,  to  call  the  possibility  of  being  changed  a  poxoer^  is 
no  misapplication  of  the  word.  In  the  third  place,  so  fiir  is  the 
phrase  passive  power  from  not  being  employed  by  any  good  author, 
—  there  is  hardly  a  metaphysician  previous  to  Locke,  by  whom  it 
was  not  familiarly  used.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated distinctions  in  philosophy.  It  was  first  formally  enounced 
by  Aiistotle,^  and  from  him  was  universally  adopted.  Active  and 
passive  power  are  in  Greek  styled  hvvofxAn  voirrrucij,  and  Suhi/us  va^ 
Tucrj'y  in  loLtin^  potentia  activoy  and  potentia  passiva} 

Poioer^  therefore,  ia  a  word  whit^h  we  Tnay  gse  both  in  an  active, 
and  in  a  pafisive,  significatioii.^and>  in  psychology,  we  may  apply  it 
both  to  the  active  faculties,  and  to  the  passive  capacities,  of  mind. 
This  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  faculties^  and  capacities. 
Faculty  i^facuUas)  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 
Latin  facitl^  the  more  ancient  form  o^  fa^ilis^ 
from  which  again  facilitas  is  formed.  It  is  properly  limited  to 
active  power,  and,  therefore,  js  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  pas- 
sive aflections  of  mind. 

Capacity  {capacitas)  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  properly  limited 
to  these.    Its    primary   signification,  which  is 
literally  room  for^  as  well  as  its  employment, 
&vors  this ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  examples 
of  its  usage  in  an  active  sense.     Leibnitz,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  who  limited  its  psychological  application  to  the  passivities  of 
mind.     In  his  fanjous  Nouveaux  JEssais  sur  V  Entendement  IIu- 
main^  a  work  written  in  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  same  | 
subject,  he  observes :  "  We  may  say  that  power  (puissance)^  in  ge-  | 
neral,  is  the  possibility  of  change.     Now  the  change,  or  the  act  of 
this  possibility,  being  action  in  one  subject  and  passion  in  another, 
there  will  be  two  powers  {deux  puissances^)  the  one  passive,  the 
other  active.    The  active  may  be  called  faciUty^  and  perhaps  the  | 
passive  might  be  called  capacity^  or  receptivity.    It  is  true  that  the  • 
active  power  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  higher  sense,  when,  over  and  | 
above  the  simple  &culty,  there  is  also  a  tendency,  a  nisus ;  and  j 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  dynamical  considerations.    We 


Capacity. 


^^- , 


1  See  Mttaph.  iv.  (v.)  12;  rUi.  (be.)  1.  —  Ed. 

s  This  distinction  i«,  indeed,  established  in 
the  Greeic  language  itself.  That  tongue  has, 
among  its  other  marvellous  perfections,  two 
lets  of  potential  acUectires,  the  one  for  aetivcy 
the  other  for  paxsive  power.  Those  for  active 
pow«r  are  denoted  by  terminations  in  ruc^t, 


those  for  passive  power  by  terminations  in 
r6s.  Thus  wotrrrtK^if,  that  which  can  make; 
ieoirrr6v^  that  which  can  be  made;  Kiyirruciv^ 
that  which  can  move;  KiyriT6»,  that  which 
can  be  moved ;  and  so  trpaitriK6t  and  frptuc- 
r6st  miT^irruc6s  and  ai<rdirr^},  yavrrut^s  and 
w<nyr6st  olKo9ofiiiTuc6s  and  oUoSo/iifr^f ,  eto. 
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might  give  to  it  in  this  meaning  the  special  name  oi  forced  ^  I  may 
notice  that  Reid  seems  to  have  attributed  no  other  meaning  to  the 
term  power  than  that  of  force. 

Power,  then^  is  active  and  passive;  faculty  is  active  power, — 
capacity  is  passive  power. 

The  two  terms  next  in  order,  are  disposition^  in  Greek,  &a^€<n«; 
and  luxhit^  in  Greek,  efts.    I  take  these  U  cether 

I>Igpo«itlon,  Habit.  ,  — — *'       .     .,  ,  ,^  ^% 

as  they  are  similar,  yet  not  the  same.    Both  are 
tendencies  to  action ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  disposition  properly 
denotes  a  nalui*M  l^ftdencyTKabit"  aii  acquired  tendency.     Aristotle 
oTstlRgUlSlrck  theraTy  another  difference.    "Habit  (efc*)  is  discrim- 
inated from  disposition  (Sia^eo-cs)  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  easily 
movable,  the  former  of  longer  duration,  and  moi*e  difficult  to  be 
moved."  *    I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repetition  is  called 
I'  conauetxidej  or  custom.    The  latter  terms,  which  properly  signify  the 
cause,  are  not  unfrequently  abusively  employed  for  habit,  their 
effect. 
I      I  may  likewise  observe  that  the  terms  power ^  faculty^  capacity^ 
are  more  appropriately  applied  to  natural,  than  to  acquired,  capa- 
I  bilities,  and  are  thus  inapplicable  to  mere  habits.    I  say  mere  habits, 
for  where  habit  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  capability,  both 
terms  may  be  used.    Thus  we  can  say  both  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  abstraction,  —  the  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
the  habit  of  suffering ;  but  still  the  meanings  are  not  identical. 
The  last  series  of  cognate  terms  are  act^  operation^  energy.    They 
are  all  mutually  convertible,  as  all  denoting  the 
Act,  Operation,  En-      present  cxertiou  or  exercise  of  a  power,  a  fac- 
ulty, or  a  habit.    I  must  here  explain  to  you 
the  famous  distinction  of  actual  and  potential  existence ;  for,  by  this 
i  distinction,  act,  operation,  energy,  are  contra- 

*    J  E^Tl*^  *^^  ^^       discriminated  from  power,  faculty,  capacity,  dis- 
I  position,  and  habit.     This  distinction,  when  di- 

j  vested  of  certain  subordinate  subtleties  of  no  great  consequence,  is 
\  manifest  and  simple.    Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the 
» thing  may  be  at  some  time ;  actual  existence,  that  it  now  is}    Thus, 
the  mathematician,  when  asleep  or  playing  at  cards,  does  not  exei^ 
cise  his  skill ;  his  geometrical  knowledge  is  all  latent,  but  he  is  still 
a  mathematician,  —  potentially. 


1  Nouveaux  JBuois,  Hv.  li.  ch.  21.  ^I.  —  Ed.       leftrned  note  of  Trendelenbax|f  od  Arist.  d* 
9  Categ.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.  Anima,  U.  1.  —  Ed. 

s  This  diftiDGtion  ia  weU  iUastrated  in  the 
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'  Ut  quaniTlfl  tacit  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atqae 
Optimas  est  modulator; — at  Alfenas  vafer,  omnl 
Abjecto  iDstnimento  artb,  dauaque  tabema, 
Sutor  erat."  i 

Hermogenes,  says  Horace,  was  a  singer,  even  when  silent ;  how  ?\ 
—  a  singer,  not  in  actu  but  in  posse.    So  Alfenus  was  a  cobbler,  1 
even  when  not  at  work ;  that  is,  he  was  a  cohhler  potential ;  where- 
as, when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler  actiicU, 

In  like  manner,  my  sense  of  sight  potentially  exists,  though  my  V 
eyelids  are  closed ;  but  when  I  open  them,  it  exists  actually.    Now,    \ 
power^  f acuity^  capacity^  disposition^  habit^  are  all  different  expres-     I 
sions  for  potential  or  possible  existence ;  act,  operation^  energy^  for  / 
actual  or  present  existence.     Thus  the  power  of  imagination  ex- 
presses the  unexerted  capability  of  imagining ;  the  ac*  of  imagina- 
tion denotes  that  power  elicited  into  immediate, — into  present  ex- 
istence.    The  different  synonyms  for  potential  existence,  are  exist- 
ence €v  8waf^c^  in  potentia^  in  posse^  in  poioer  ;  for  actual  existence, 
existence  iv  hv^rf^u^y  or  h  ^cXc^c/i^,  in  actu^  in  esse,  in  act^  in  opera- 
tion^ in  energy.    The  term  energy  is  precisely  the  Greek  term  for  act  \ 
of  operation ;  but  it  has  vulgarly  obtained  the  meaning  of  forcible ^ 
activity. ' 

The  word  functio^  in  Latin,  simply  expresses  performance  or 
operation ;  functio  muneris  is  the  exertion  of  an 
energy  of  some  determinate  kind.  But  with  us 
the  word  function  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  munus 
alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific  character,  of  a 
power.  Thus  the  function  of  a  clergyman  does  not  mean  with  us 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  the  peculiarity  of  those  duties 
themselves.  The  function  of  nutrition  does  not  mean  the  opera* 
tion  of  that  animal  power,  but  its  discriminate  character. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  of  the  psychological 
terms  in  most  general  and  frequent  use.  Others,  likewise,  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  elucidate ;  but  these  may,  I  think, 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  they  happen  to  occur. 


1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  8, 129.  —Ed.  thongh  not  aotnally  exeroising,  be  to  a  dngei 

t  But  there  is  another  relation  of  potenti-  tn  aetu^  in  relation  to  himself,  before  he  had 

alitj  and  actuality  which  I  may  notioe,—  acquired  the  aooompUahment.     This  aflbrdi 

Hermogenes,  Alfenns,  before,  and  alter,  ao-  the  distinction  taken  by  Aristotle  of  first  and 

quiring  the  habits  of  singer,  and  cobbler,  secondenergy,— the  first  being  the  habit  so- 

Tbere  is  thns  a  double  kind  of  potentiality  qaired,  the  second  the  immediate  exercise  of 

and  actuality,  ^  for  wlien  Hermogenes  has  that  habit.    [Of.  !)•  Anima^  lib.  ii.  o.  —  IfiD.] 
obtained  the  habit  and  power  of  tinging, 


LECTURE    XI. 


OUTLINE    OF   DISTRIBUTION   OF   MENTAL   PHENOMENA: 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject,  — 

the  Distribution  of  the  Mental  PhaBnomcua  into 

Dirtribation  of  the      ^^^^.^  primary  or  most  general  classes.     In  regard 

mental  phjenomena.  t       •  i       •  /.    i  i     ^  t 

to  the  distribution  of  the  mental  phaenomena,  I 
shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  any  history  or  criticism  of  the 
various  classifications  which  have  been  proposed  by  different  philo- 
sophers. These  classifications  are  so  numerous,  and  so  contra- 
dictory, that,  in  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge,  such  a  history 
would  only  fatigue  the  memory,  without  informing  the  understand- 
ing ;  for  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  yet  able  to  comprehend, 
at  least  many  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  for,  or  against, 
the  different  distributions  of  the  human  faculties.  I  shall,  therefore, 
at  once  proceed  to  state  the  classification  of  these,  which  I  iiave 
adopted  as  the  best. 
In  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  phaenomena, 

these  are  all  seen  to  compiise  one  essential  ele- 

CoMcioumesg,— the      ment,  or  to  be  possible  only  under  one  necessary 

one  eseen      c  emcn        condition.     This   element  or  condition  is  Con- 
or the  mental  phieno- 

mena.  sciousness,  or  the  knowledge  that  I,  —  that  the 

Ego  exists,  in  some  determinate  state.     In  this 
knowledge  they  appear,  or  are  realiaed  as  phaenomena,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  likewise  disappear,  or  have  no  longer  a  phaenomenal 
existence ;  so  that  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal 
light,  by  means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind 
is  rendered  visible.     Consciousness  is  simple,  —  is  not  composed  of 
\  parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.     It  always  resembles  itself  differ- 
■  ing  only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity ;  thus,  there  are  not  various 
•  kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there  are  various  kinds  of  mental 
modes,  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conscious.    Whatever  division, 
therefore,  of  the  mental  phaenomena  may  be  adopted,  all  its  mem- 
bers must  be  within  consciousness  itself,  which  must  be  viewed  as 
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comprehensiye  of  the  whole  phaenomena  to  be  divided ;  far  less 
should  we  reduce  it,  as  a  special  phtenomenon,  to  a  particular  class. 
Let  consciousness,  therefore,  remain  one  and  indivisible,  compre- 
hending all  the  modifications,  —  all  the  phtenomena,  of  the  thinking 
subject. 

But  taking,  again,  a  survey  of  the  mental  modifications,  or  phse- 

nomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious, — these  are 

Three  grand  •lanes      ^^^  ^^  divide  themselves  into  THREE   great 

of   mental    phasnom-  ,  ▼,«  i  i  ,, 

^^^  classes.     In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  phe- 

nomena of  Knowledge;  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  the  phsBnomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  phaenomena  of  Plea- 
sure and  Pain ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  the  phaenomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.* 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  I  see  a  picture.  Now,  first  A 
of  all,  —  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a  certain  complement  of 
colors  and  figures,  —  I  recognize  what  the  object  is.  This  is  the 
phaenomenon  of  Cognition  or  Knowledge.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  phaenomenon  of  which  I  may  be  here  conscious.  I  may  expe- 
rience certain  affections  in  the  contemplation  of  this  object.  If  the 
picture  be  a  masterpiece,  the  gratification  will  be  unalloyed ;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  shall  be  conscious,  perhaps,  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  the 
phaenomenon  of  Feeling, — or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  But  these 
two  phaenomena  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious 
on  the  occasion.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  picture  long,  —  to  see  it 
ofken,-r-to  make  it  my  own,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  will,  resolve,  or 
determine  so  to  do.  This  is  the  complex  phaenomenon  of  Will  an(^ 
Desire. 

The  English  language,  unfortunately,  does  not  afford  us  terms 
competent  to   express   and  discriminate,  with 

Their  nomenclature.  i        i  ,         ,  ••  .  .  , 

even  tolerable  clearness  and  precision,  these 
classes  of  phaenomena.  In  regard  to  the  first,  indeed,  we  have 
comparatively  little  reason  to  complain,  —  the  synonymous  terms, 
knowledge  and  cognition^  suffice  to  distinguish  the  phaenomena  of 
this  class  from  those  of  the .  other  two.  In  the  second  class,  the 
defect  of  the  language  becomes  more  apparent.  The  word  feeling 
is  the  only  term  under  which  we  can  possibly  collect  the  phaenom- 
ena of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  yet  this  word  is  ambiguous.  For  it 
is  not  only  employed  to  denote  what  we  are  conscious  of  as  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  in  our  mental  states,  but  it  is  likewise  used  as  a 


1  Compare  Stewart's  Works^  yoi.  i.,  Adyertisement  by  Editor. —Ed. 
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Bjnonjm  for  the  sense  of  touch.*  It  is,  however,  principally  in 
relation  to  the  third  class  that  the  deficiency  is  manifested.  In 
English,  unfortunately,  w^  have  no  term  capable  of  adequately 
expressing  what  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire ;  that  is,  the 
nisvs  or  conatus^  —  the  tendency  towards  the  realization  of  their 
end.'  By  will  is  meant  a  free  and  deliberate,  by  desire  a  blind  and 
fatal,  tendency  to  act.*  Now,  to  express,  I  say,  the  tendency  to 
overt  action,  —  the  quality  in  which  desire  and  will  are  equally 
contained,  —  we  possess  no  English  term  to  which  an  exception  of 
more  or  less  cogency  may  not  be  taken.  Were  we  to  say  the  phie- 
nomena  of  teyidencyy  the  phrase  would  be  vague ;  and  the  same  is 
tme  of  the  phaenomena  of  doing.  Again,  the  term  pha^nomcna  of 
appetency  is  objectionable,  because,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  unfa- 
miliarity  of  the  expression,)  appetency^  though  perhaps  etymologi- 
cally  unexceptionable,  has  both  in  Latin  and  English  a  meaning 
almost  synonymous  with  desire.  Like  the  Latin  appetentiOf  the 
Greek  opcfts  is  equally  ill-baLauced,  for,  though  used  by  philosophers 
to  comprehend  both  will  and  desire,  it  more  familiarly  suggests  the 
latter,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  solicitous,  with  Mr.  Hanis 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  to  naturalize  in  English  the  term  orectic? 
Again,  the  phrase  phaenomena  of  activity  would  be  even  worse ; 
every  possible  objection  can  be  made  to  the  term  active  powers^  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  countiy  have  designated  the  orectic 
factdties  of  the  Aristotelians.  For  you  will  observe,  that  all  facul- 
ties are  equally  active ;  and  it  is  not  the  overt  performance,  but  the 
tendency  towards  it,  for  which  we  are  in  quest  of  an  expression. 
The  German  is  the  only  language  I  am  acquainted  with  which  is 
able  to  supply  the  term  of  which  philosophy  is  in  want.  The  ex- 
pression Bestrebungs  Vermogeriy  which  is  most  nearly,  though  awk- 
wardly and  inadequately,  translated  by  striving  faculties^  —  faculties 
of  effort  or  endeavor,  —  is  now  generally  employed,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Germany,  as  the  genus  comprehending  desire  and  will.  Per- 
haps the  phrase, phaenomena  of  exert iofi^is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
expression  to  denote  the  manifestations,  and  exertive  faculties,  the 
best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties  .of  will  and  desire.  JSxero,  in 
Latin,  means  literally  to  put  forth^  —  and,  with  us,  exertion  and 
exertive  are  the  only  endurable  words  that  I  can  find  which  approxi- 
mate, though  distantly,  to  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  German 

1  [Brown  nies  fteUng  for  oontoiowneas.  -  s  Cf.  Arirtotle,  Rktt.  1. 10:  Bo^Xihris,  lurh 

Oral  Jnterp.^;  «.  g.  Pkilowpky  of  tk»  Human  x6yov   6p€^is    iiya^u,    &\oyoi    V    W^cij, 

ABHrf,  Lecture  xl.    "  The  mind  ta  wifleepUble  x^^^J^L^t        vr. 

of  a  variety  of  feelings,  every  new  feeling  be-  ^^  T  ^T^T'T" 

ingachangeofitirtate,"    Second  ediUon,  »  Se«  I^rd  MonboddoW«««u  Mrtqp*H^. 

vol.  1.  p  222  -  Ed  '^'^  "'  ®^*P^  ^"-  **' "  ^' 
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expression.  I  shall,  however,  occasionally  employ  likewise  the  term 
appete^i^^  in  the  rigorous  signification  I  have  mentioned,  —  as  a 
genus  comprehending  under  it  both  desires  and  volitions.^ 

This  division  of  the  phaenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great 
classes  of  the  Cognitive  faculties,  —  the  Feel- 
By  whom  this  three-      •         ^^  capacities  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  —  and 

fold  distribution  flrrt  ,       V.  .  ^  .         -r^  -r     , 

„jg^^  the  Exertive  or  Conative  Powers,  —  I  do  not 

propose  as  original.  It  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant ;  *  and  the  felicity  of  the  distribution  was  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  now  been  long  all  but  universally  adopted  in  Germany  by  the 
philosophers  of  every  school ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the  only  phi- 
losopher of  any  eminence  by  whom  it  has  been  assailed,  —  indeed, 
the  only  philosopher  of  any  reputation  by  whom  it  has  been,  in  that 
country,  rejected,  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
but  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions.^  To  the  psychologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  apparently  wholly  unknown.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  old  scholastic  division  into  powers  of  tlie  Understanding  and 
powers  of  the  Will ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  Intellectual 
and  Active  powers.* 

By  its  author,  the  Kantian  classification  has  received  no  illustra- 
tion ;  and  by  other  German  philosophers,  it  has 
otqecUontotheciaM-       apparently  been  viewed  as  too  manifest  to  re- 

ification  obviated.  i  r  •/ 

quire   any.      Nor   do  I   think  it  needs  much; 
though  a  few  words  in  explanation  may  not  be  inexpedient.     An  \ 
objection  to  the  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on  the  ground  I 
that  the  three  classes  are  not  coordinate.     It  is  evident  that  every  ' 
mental  phaenomenon  is  either  an  act  of  knowledge,  or  only  possible 
through  an  act  of  knowledge,  for  consciousness  is  a  knowledge,  —  a 
phaenomenon  of  cognition ;   and,  on  this  principle,  many  philoso- 
phers, —  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Wolf,  Platner,  and  others, 
—  have  been  led  to  regard  the  knowing,  or  representative  faculty, 
as  they  called  it,  —  the  faculty  of  cognition,  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  from  which  all  others  are  derivative.     To  this  the 

1 1848.     The  term  Conative  (ft-om  Conari)  is  a  Kritik  der   Urtheilskrqfi,  Elnleltung:.    The 

employed  by  Cudworth  in  his  Treatise  on  Free  same  division  is  also  adopted  as  the  basis  of 

Wia,  pablisbed  some  years  ago  from  his  l^ISS.  his  Anthropologie. —  IS.!}. 

in  the  British  Museum.    [A  Treatise  on  Free  3  This  philosopher  is  Krag,  who  attacked 

IFIU,  by  Balph  Cudworth,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Kantian  divi;<ion  in  his  Grundiage  xu  eintr 

John  Allen,    H.  A.       London,   1838,  p.  81.  neudn  Theorie  der  Ge/nhle  und  des  sogenannten 

'*  Notwithstanding  which,  the  hegemonic  of  Gf/tiAfai-mniJg'fna,  Konigsberg,  1823.    Sec  also 

the  soul  may,  by  conatives  and  endeavors,  his  Handwarterbueh  der  Philosophischen  Wissen' 

acquire  more  and  more  power  over  them."  tdiaften^  art.  Ge/iM  and  SeeUnkrafte.    A  fuller 

The  terms  Concuion  and  Conative  are  those  account  of  this  controversy  is  given  by  Sir 

finally  adopted  by  the  Author,  as  the  most  W.  Hamilton  In  a  subsequent  Lecture.    See 

appropriate    exprest^lons  for  the    class    of  Lectures  on  the  Feelings.  —  Ed. 

phaenomena  in  question.  —  Ed.  4  Sec  below,  Lcct  XX.  —  Ed. 

\^ 
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answer  is  easy.  These  philosophers  did  not  observe  that,  although 
pleasure  and  pain  —  although  desire  and  volition,  are  only  as  they 
are  known  to  be ;  yet,  in  these  modifications,  a  quality,  a  phsenom- 
enon  of  mind,  absolutely  new,  has  been  superadded,  which  was 
never  involved  in,  and  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  evolved 
out  o^  the  mere  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  faculty  of  knowledge 
is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
nan  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  being  possessed 
of  the  power  of  recognizing  existence,  and  yet  wholly  void  of  all 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of  all  powers  of  desire  and  voli- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  being 
possessed  of  feeling  and  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
knowledge  of  any  object  upon  which  his  affections  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  without  a  consciousness  of  these  affections  themselves. 

We  can  farther  conceive  a  being  possessed  of  knowledge  and 
feeling  alone  —  a  being  endowed  with  a  power  of  recognizing  ob- 
jects, of  enjoying  the  exercise,  and  of  grieving  at  the  restraint,  of 
his  activity,  —  and  yet  devoid  of  that  faculty  of  voluntary  agency— 
of^that  conation,  which  is  possessed  by  man.  To  such  a  being 
\  would  belong  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  neither  desire  nor 
will,  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  activity  independ- 
ently of  all  feeling ;  for  voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can 
only  be  determined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure, — through 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  objects. 

In  distinguishing  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  these  phaenomena  are  possible  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.     In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may 
stand  separated  from  each  other  in  books  and  chapters; — in  nature, 
they  are  ever  interwoven.     In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
mind,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the 
mental  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are  • 
able  to  analyze  the  state  into  elements,  which  are  never  really  ex- 
listent  but  in  mutual  combination.  These  elements  are  found,  indeed, 
I  in  very  various  proportions  in  different  states,  —  sometimes  one  pre- 
/  ponderates,  sometimes  another ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  they 
are  not  all  coexistent. 

Let  the  mental  phaenomena,  therefore,  be  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  phaenomena  of  Cognition,  or  the  faculties  of  Knowl- 
edge; phaenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  capacities  of  Pleasure  and 
'  Pain ;  and  phaenomena  of  Desiring  or  Willing,  or  the  powers  of 
Conation. 

The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  consecution. 
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Peeling  and  appetency  suppose  knowledge.    The  cognitive  facul- 
ties, therefore,   stand  first.     But  as  will,  and 
tei  phjenomenl  "*"       desire,  and  aversion,  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the 
pleasurable  and  painful,  the  feelings  will  stsmd 
second  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two. 

Such  is  the  highest  or  most  general  classification  of  the  mental 

phaBuomena,  or  of  the  phsenomena  of  which  we 

CoDflcioiuness,   the      ^^^  conscious.    But  as  these  primary  classes  are, 

flrat  object  otf  ooiuald-  x  </  ' 

er^uon.  ^  ^®  hsLVG  shown,  all  included  under  one  uni- 

versal phsenomenon,  —  the  phsenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness, —  it  follows  that  Consciousness  must  form  the  first  object 
of  our  consideration. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  preliminary  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  in  relation  to  consciousness.  The  only 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  conftise  you.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  correct  and  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  and  hav- 
ing obtain«5d  these,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  in  what 
respects  the  opinions  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  all  philosophy,  are  inadequate  or  erroneous.  I  may  notice  that 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  favored  us  with 
Ho  vpecifti  aocoant      ^^  special  or  articulate  account  of  conscious- 

of    oonseiouBiiess   by  rr»i/»  •it-  -iti 

Reid  or  Stewart.  ness.     The  former,  mdeed,  intended  and  prom- 

ised this.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first 
Essay  On  the  InteUectiLal  Powers^  which  is  entitled  Division  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind^  the  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

"  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  understanding.  I  shall  only  mention  those 
which  I  propose  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following : 

**  1st,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  External  Senses ; 
2dly,  Memory ;  Sdly,  Conception ;  4thly,  The  powers  of  Resolving 
and  Analyzing  complex  objects,  and  compounding  those  that  are 
more  simple ;  5thly,  Judging ;  6thly,  Reasoning ;  7thly,  Taste ; 
8thly,  Moral  Perception ;  and,  last  of  all.  Consciousness."  ^ 

The  work,  however,  contains  no  essay  upon  Consciousness ;  but, 
in  reference  to  this  deficiency,  the  author,  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  book,  states,  —  "  As  to  Consciousness,  what  I  think  necessary  to 
be  said  upon  it  has  been  already  said;  Essay  vi.,  chap,  v,"*  —  the 
chapter,  to  wit,  entitled  On  the  First  Principles  of  Contingent 
Truths.  To  that  chapter  you  may,  however,  add  what  is  spoken  of 
consciousness  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Essay,  entitled,  Expli^ 
cation  of  Words^  §  7.  *  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  glean  the  opinion 
of  both  Reid  and  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  consciousness,  from 

1  ITorAs,  p.  2M.  — Ed.  S  lb.  p.  506.  — £l>.  Z  lb,  p.  222.  — Ed. 
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inciilental  notices  in  their  writings  ;  but  these  are  fortunately  suffi- 
cient to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  this  subject. 

Nothing  liJis  contributed  more  to  spread  obscurity  over  a  very 
transparent  matter,  than  the  attempts  of  phi- 
Consciousness  can-  losophere  to  define  consciousness.  Consciousness 
cannot  be  defined;  we  may  be  ourselves  fully 
aware  what  consciousness  is,  but  we  cannot,  without  confusion,  con- 
vey to  others  a  definition  of  what  we  ourselves  clearly  apprehend. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest  source  of  all  conipre- 
hensibility  and  illustration,  —  how,  then,  can  we  find  aught  else  by 
which  consciousness  may  be  illustrated  or  comprehended?  To 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  second  conscious- 
ness, through  which  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  fii-st  consciousness  was  possible.  Many  philosophci-s,  —  and 
among  others  Dr.  Brown,  —  have  defined  conscioiisuess  sl  feelififf,^ 
But  how  do  they  define  a  feeling?  They  define,  and  must  define  it, 
as  something  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for  a  feeling  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  no  feeling  at  all.  Here,  therefore,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  logical  see-saw,  or  circle.  Tliey  define  consciousness  by 
feeling,  and  feeling  by  consciousness, —  that  is,  they  explain  the 
same  by  the  same,  and  thus  leave  us  in  the  end  no  wiser  than  we 
were  in  the  beginning.  Other  philosophers  say  that  consciousness 
is  a  knowledge,  —  and  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  belief  or  conviction 
of  a  knowledge.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  violation  of  logi- 
cal law.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  conscious? 
Is  there  any  belief  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ?  There  is  not, 
—  there  cannot  be ;  therefore,  consciousness  is  not  contained  under 
either  knowledge  or  belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  and 
belief  are  both  contained  under  consciousness.  In  short,  the  notion 
of  consciousness  is  so  elementary,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  resolved 
into  othei*8  more  simple.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
any  genus,  —  any  more  general  conception;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  be  defined. 
But  though  consciousness  cannot  be  logically  defined,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  philosophically  analyzed.  This  analysis 
Consciousness    ad-      jg  effected  by  obserA^ng  and  holding  fast  the 

mits  of  philosophical  _  n  n  - 

^^ygjg^  pnsenomena  or  facts  of  consciousness,  companng 

these,  and,  from  this  comparison,  evoUdng  the 
universal  conditions  under  which  alone  an  act  of  consciousness  is 
possible. 

1  PkUosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.    Lecture  xi.t  toI.  i.  p.  227-287.   Second  edition.  ~  Ed. 
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It  is  only  in  following  this  method  that  we  can  attain  to  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  consciousness ;  and  it 
need  not  afflict  us  if  the  result  of  our  investigation  be  very  different 
from  the  conclusions  that  have  been  previously  held. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  show  you  in  detail  what  the  act  of 
consciousness  comprises,  it  may  be  proper,  in 

What  kind  of  act  the  first  place,  to  recall  to  you,  in  general,  what 
the  word  conscious-      ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  jg  employed  to  denote.     I 

ness  is   employed    to        ,  ▼    /»     i     t    j      •  .  ttti     ^    •     .       i 

denote;   and  what  it        ^^OW,  I   feel,   I  deSire,   CtC.       What  18  It  that   IS 

involves.  necessarily  involved,  in  all  these?     It  requires 

only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  when  I 
know,  I  must  know  that  I  know,  —  when  I  feel,  I  must  know  that  I 
feel,  —  when  I  desire,  I  must  know  that  I  desire.  The  knowled<ye, 
the  feeling,  the  desire,  are  possible  ^njy  un (ler_ the  con d it ion^ of 
Being  known,  and  being  known  by  me.  For  if  I  did  not  know  that 
I  knew,  1  would  not  know,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  felt,  I  would 
not  feel,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  desired,  I  would  not  desire. 
Xow^  this  knowledge,  which  I,  the_ subject,  have  of  these  modifica^ 
tions  of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowledge  alone  thcse^modi- 
ficatloris  are  ]r)ossiblejT[s"yi^hat  we  call  consciousness.  The  expressions, 
T  Jcnow  that  1  know^  —  I  know  that  Ifeel^  —  I  knoio  tluit  I  desire^ 
—  are  thus  translated  by,  I  am  conscious  that  Iknoio^  —  I  am  con- 
sciaiis  that  Ifeel^  —  I  am  conscious  that  T  desire.  Consciousness  is 
thus,  on  the  one  handaJhflj:eCQgaitiQn.by  tha-mind  er  egoof  its  acts 
and  atfections ;  —  in  ottier  words,  Tlie  self-affirmation,  that  certain 
modifications  are  known  by  me,  and  that  these  modifications  are 
rmne. '  ±5ut,  on  the  otter  hand,  consciousness  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
anything  different  from  these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in 
fiict,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence 
within  the  sphere  of  intelligence.  Though  the  simplest  act  of 
mind,  consciousness  thus  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between 
two  terms.  These  terms  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  Self,  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  modification,  —  and,  on  the  other,  some  modifi- 
cation, state,  quality,  affection,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject. Consciousness,  thus,  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  involves 
three  things,  —  1%  A  recognizing  or  knowing  subject ;  2®,  A  recog- 
nized or  known  modification ;  and,  8**,  A  recognition  or  knowledge 
by  the  subject  of  the  modification. 

From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  consciousness 

CoDMioameos  and      ^^^  knowledge  each  involve  the  other.    An  act 

cacTotiwr.       ^^  ^*      ^^  knowledge  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

I  know;  an  act  of  consciousness  by  the  formula, 

I  know  that  Iknow:  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  without 
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at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know;  bo  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing.     The  one 
merely  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  implicitly  contains.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  different. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  as  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical  ?    To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.    Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  may 
Natupe  of  ic  entiflc      |^^  necessary  to  consider  them  apart.    Notions, 
likewise,  may  severally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  even  in  thought ;  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distinguish  them  by  different  terms,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or  correlations  to  each  other.     Take  a  geo- 
metrical example,  —  a  triangle.    This  is  a  whole 
iiii«tr.tedbyageo-      composed   of  certain  parts.      Here  the  whole 

metrical  example.  *  .  *  /»  . 

cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  their  whole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  necessary  to  have  different  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  the  sides 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  —  and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves  —  in  reality,  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  they  are  not  the  same  to  us,  —  to  our  knowledge. 
For  though  we  cannot  abstract  in  thought,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  we  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  t^  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  angles.  And  to  express  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.     We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
By  the  dtetinction       -^^  j^^^  relations  different  in  themselves,  but 

of  conaciousness  and        "  .  ,  .  -i       i     .  i 

knowledge.  *^  express  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifically  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
warrants  its  establishment.    Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every 
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relation  gupposes  two  terms.  Thus,  in  the  relation  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  subject  of  knowledge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind,  —  and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
— that  is,  the  thing  known;  and  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  terms.  Now,  though  each  term  of  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  supposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  these  terms 
may  be  to  us  the  more  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  term 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  as  subordinate  and  correl 
ative.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  principally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con- 
dition involved  in  it, — I  know  that  IknoiCy  —  becomes  the  primary 
and  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  the  phi-' 
losophy  of  mind,  the  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last,  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
possess  a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  should  be  per- 
manently and  distinctively  embodied.  But,  as  the  want  of  a  tech- 
nical and  appropriate  expression  could  be  experienced  only  aflei 
psychological  abstraction  had  acquired  a  certain  stability  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  such  an  expression 
could  not,  in  any  language,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  consciousness 

in  the  different  languages,  —  a  history  which, 
Htetoryoftheterm      ^YiOMgh   curious,  you    Will  find   noticed   in  no 

publication  whatever.  The  employment  of  the 
word  consctentioy  of  which  our  term  consciousness  is  a  translation, 
is,  in  its  psychological  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  ethical  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  cotisciencej  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictum  of  St.  Augustin,  — 

"  certissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia"^ — 
^to  use    y  St.  An-      ^hich  you  may  find  so  fi-equently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophers,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness ;  in  that  quotation,  the  teim  is,  by  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signification.  Besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conscire  and  cojiscientia  were  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  said  conscire,  —  and  cofi- 
sdus  is  even  used  for  conspirator;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 


1  Jh  ^vntat€y  xiiL  1.— Ed. 
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EianitT  of  knowle<lze  L?  attril^ate*!  to  inanimate  objects,  —  as,  wail- 
ing to  the  rocks,  a  lover  s<.ys  of  Llniself^  — 

**  Ei  con^cii  caxa  fAti^."  * 

I  wouM  not,  however,  l»e  supj»o?!e«3  to  deny  that  these  words  were 
feomet line's  use* I,  in  ancient  L;uinity,  in  tlje  mo^iem  sense  of  con- 
fsciou^ness,  or  beinor  conscious.  An  unexceptionable  example  is 
afforded  by  Quintilian  in  his  lHJttif'i*i»utt4t^  lib.  lii-,  cap.  xi. ; '  and 
more  than  one  similar  instance  may  be  drawn  from  Tertullian,*  and 
other  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Until  Descartes,  therefore,  the  Latin  terms  fo;/,<»»?r^  and  cojiscieu" 
(ia  were  very  nirely  usurped  in  their  present 
Firrt  ii*«d  br  De«-  psvcholoifioal  meaiiinii, — a  meaninfij  which,  it  is 
ehoiogimi  meaning.  needless  to  aud,  was  not  expressed  by  any  term 
in  the  vulgar  hinguages;  for,  besides  Tertullian, 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  or  two  obscure  instances  in  which,  as  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  terms  ox'vaur^aro/xoi  and  (rvwutrJiyo-t?,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  spenk,  the  terms  cof4^iuo  and  co/iscientiuj  were, 
as  the  nearest  equivalents,  contorted  from  their  established  signifi- 
cation to  the  sense  in  which  they  were  afterwards  employed  by 
Descartes.  Thus,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  "West,  we  may  safely 
aiiirm  that,  prior  to  Descartes,  there  was  no  psychological  term  in 
recognized  iLse  for  what,  since  his  time,  is  expressed  in  philosoph- 
ical Latinity  by  consrientia^  in  French  by  conscience^  in  English  by 
consciousness^  in  Italian  by  conscienza,  and  in  German  by  Betcus- 
stsef/n.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  (and 
I  might  add  the  Spanish  and  other  Romanic  languages),  the  terms 
are  analogous ;  the  moral  and  psychological  meaning  being  denoted 
by  the  same  word. 

In  Greek  there  was  no  term  for  consciousness 
No  term  for  con-       ^ntil  the  decline  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  later 
ulm\Z  dLiinJ^f       ^S^«  ^^  ^}'^  language.     Plato  and  Aristotle,  to 
philosophy.  say  nothing  of  other  philosophers,  had  no  spe- 

cial term  to  express  the  knowledge  which  the 
mind  affords   of  the   operations   of  its  faculties,  though  this,  of 

1  CompAre  Ylrgil,  j&miV/,  ix.  429:  "  CoBlmm      Tkue.  ii.  4:  "  Mihl  som  conflcias,  nnnqnam 
hoe  et  coDBcia  sidera  tester."  me  nimis  oapidam  ttiisee  TitK."  —  Ed. 

[8  IM  TettimoHio  Amma^  o.  6 :  "  Sed  qoi  ejia9' 

s  "  Conseliu  turn  mihi,  qaantum  mediocri-  modi  eniptiones  aninue  non  pntavit  doctrlnam 
tate  Taltti,  quoqae  antea  sclerim  qiueqae  ope-  eeee  natane  et  congenitje  et  ingenitje  confcien- 
rls  hi^iuce  gratia  potnerim  Inqnirere,  can-  tic  tacita  eomnuML"  Die  Oanu  CknstiyC.S 
dlde  me  atque  simpUciter  in  notitiam  eonim,  **  Sed  satis  erat  illi.  inquis,  conscientia  sua." 
si  qui  forte  cognosoere  Tdlnissent,  protulisse."  Cf.  Augiutin,  De  THnitate^  x.  c.  7 :  "  £t  quia 
This  aense,  however,  is  not  unnsual.  Cf.  Cie,  sibl  bene  eonscia  est  prlncipatus  sni  qno  cor- 
pus regit."] 
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course,  was  necessarily  a  frequent  matter  of  their  consideration. 
Intellect  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  cognizant  of  its  own  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  only  doubted  whether  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  act. 
In  regard  to  sense,  the  matter  was  more  perplexed;  and,  on  this 
point,  both  philosophers  seem  to  vacillate  in  their  opinions.  In  his 
Themteitu^  Plato  accords  to  sense  the  power  of  perceiving  that  it 
perceives;  whereas,  in  his  Charmides^  this  power  he  denies  to 
sense,  and  attributes  to  intelligence,  (votk.)  In  like  manner,  an 
apparently  different  doctrine  may  be  found  in  different  works  of 
Aristotle.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul  he  thus  cogently  argues: 
"  When  we  perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  that  by 
sight  itself  we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant 
equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  color.  Consequently  there  must 
either  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense  must  be 
percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be 
different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regress 
to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit  at  last  some  sense  percipient  of  itself; 
but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense 
at  once."'  Here  a  consciousness  is  apparently  attributed  to  each 
several  sense.  This,  however,  is  expressly  denied  in  his  work  "  On 
Sleep  and  Waking^'' ^  to  say  nothing  of  his  Problems^  which,  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  are  not  genuine.  It  is  there  stated 
that  sight  does  not  see  that  it  sees,  neither  can  sight  or  taste  judge 
that  sweet  is  a  quality  different  from  white;  but  that  this  is  the 
function  of  some  common  faculty,  in  which  they  both  converge. 
The  apparent  repugnance  may,  however,  easily  be  reconciled.  But, 
what  concerns  us  at  present,  in  all  these  discussions  by  the  two 
philosophers,  there  is  no  single  term  employed  to  denote  that 
special  aspect  of  the  phsenomenon  of  knowledge,  which  is  thus 
by  them  made  a  matter  of  consideration.  It  is  only  under  the 
later  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  that  peculiar  terms,  tantamount 
to  our  consciousness,  were  adopted  into  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy.   In  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  indeed,  (vii.  85,)  I  find 


1 "  Aceedit  testimonium  Platonis  in  Tbe»-  Plato,  however,  merely  denies  that  there  ean 

teio,  nbi  ait  sensom  sentire  quod  sentlt  et  beasensewhichperoeiveatheactofBensatioa 

qnod  non  sentit.'*  —  Conhnbrieenses  in  Arist.  de  ^without  perceiving  its  object. — £d. 
Anim,  ii.  2.    The  paasage  reikned  to  is  proba-        3  De  Anima^  iii.  2.  —  Ed. 
bljr  Them,^  p.  198:  ^hZ^twrov  ...  5  dtrb^        ^  1>«  Somno^  c.  2.  $  4.    The  passage  in  the 

rerof  7f ,  h^^p6v  n  S>p  akr^dvrrai,  oiij^wu  Problems,  which  may  perhaps  have  the-  same 

f Inu,  ico)  h  cuVdiivrrcu,  &p  n  fiii  altr^diferai.  meaning,  though  it  admits  of  a  different  in- 

This  passage,   however,   is  not  exactly  in  terpretatfon,  tesect.  xi.  f  88:    Xnpta^nffa  9^ 

point.  —Ed.  eUadriats  9tapoias  K«A^*p  hwiirdirrop  wrfwy 

«P.  ler,  a  aeq.  Ci:  Conlmbnoenses,  1.  o.  *x««-     Seeftarthep,  Di«BiiMum»,p.61.— Kd. 
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<rw€&rjaTi  manifestly  employed  in  the  sense  of  consciousness.  This^ 
however,  is  a  corrupt  reading ;  and  the  authority  of  the  best  man* 
uscripts  and  of  the  best  critics  shows  that  4nV£(* 
Tenu  tantamount  to  ^^  ig  the  true  lection.*  The  Greek  Platonists 
Wbe^utcrPi  tontata  *"*^  Aristotelians,  in  general,  did  not  allow  that 
•nd  AriBtoCeiianft  the   recognition   that   we  know,  that  we  feel, 

that  we  desire,  etc.,  was  the  act  of  any  special 
fiiculty,  but  the  general  attribute  of  intellect;  and  the  power  of 
reflecting,  of  turning  back  upon  itself  was  justly  viewed  as  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  intelligence.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  pos- 
sess some  single  term  expressive  of  this  intellectual  retortion, — of 
this  lirurrpot^ri  vpo^  lavroF,  and  the  term  trwxua-Srfox^  was  adopted. 
This  I  find  employed  particularly  by  Proclus,  Plotinus  and  Simpli- 
cius.*  The  term  crvyet&rfa-i^  the  one  equivalent  to  the  conscientia 
of  the  Latins,  remained  like  conscientia  itself,  long  exclusively 
applied  to  denote  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty;  and  it  is  only 
in  Greek  writers  who,  as  Eugenius  of  Bulgaria,  have  flourished 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  oin^iSi^o-ts  has,  like 
the  conscientia  of  the  Latins,  been  employed  in  the  psychological 
meaning  of  consciousness.'  I  may  notice  that  the  word  crvreiriyyuKns, 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness,  is  also  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  later  authors  on  philosophy  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  ex- 
pression <rwaur.JTy<rts,  which  properly  denotes  the  self-recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling,  was,  however,  extended  to  mark  consciousness 
in  general.  Some  of  the  Aristotelians,  how- 
Ceitahi  of  the  Arto-  ever,  like  certain  philosophers  in  this  country, 
toteiians  ftttributed  attributed  this  recognition  to  a  special  faculty* 
wLT/ftTung  to°l  ^^  t^ese  I  have  been  able  to  discover  only 
Fpeciai  facnity.  three :  Philopouus,  in  his  commentary  on  Aris- 

totle's treatise  Of  the  JSoul;^  Michael  Ephesins, 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Memory  and  JRemin- 


1  The  correction  <rMt<ris  is  made  by  Men-  iV^.  Germ.  41,  p.  218,  ed.  1654.    Sesctns  Eta- 

tge  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  v.   dpfi^.  plricus,  Adv.  Math.  ix.  68  (p.  407,  Bekker). 

Koster,  on  the  other  band,  propoee?,  on  the  Michael  ^hesiiu,  In  Ariai,  de  Memonoy  p. 

anthority  of  Laertioa,   to  read   awtllhiais  18^    Plutarch,  De  Profeetibua  ia  YirttiU,  o.  1, 

for  ffMtCii  in  Suidas.  —Ed.  8.    Plotinua,  E»n.  ill.  lib.  4,  b.  4.    SlmpUoias, 

,  [Plotlnu.,  fi.».  T.  lib.  lU.  c.  2.    Procl«,  *.^-.?^-  ^.  «^*•"'•  "*'-^,-        „ 


p.  28,  Heins.  —  (p.  49,  Schweigh.)]     In  the 


also  uses  vtn^itiyimcts  in  the  same  sense. 


two  flnrt  of  these  passages,  crwoiiri^cns  ap-  ^  ""**  ""^  ^  "^""^  ^  '"  ^r***  ^«  »«^- 

pears\o  be  used  merely  in  iU  etymological  •"Tt    icoi    pwripmp  ffvytpayta^lira'    W 

sense  of  perception  of  an  ot^fect  in  coi^unc-  EwyeWou  Sioic^mw  tow  BovAyapwr  iy  As'- 

tion  with  other  objects.   In  the  last,  however,  ^^9  '^*  So^eWor.   "Ets*  <4|r.  (1766.)— Kd. 

tt  seems  to  be  ftiUy  equivalent  to  the  modem  4  On  lib.  iii.  c.  2.    He  mentions  this  as  tbe 

con$eioutH€M;  as  also  in  Hierooles,  Jk  Jarea  cpinioa  of  the  more  recent  iuterpretert.  —  Ed. 
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iacence;^  and  Michael  Psellus,  in  his  work  on  Various  Knowledge.^ 
It  is  doubted,  however,  whether  the  two  last  be  not  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  their  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  point  nnder  considera- 
tion»  is  even  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity.  They  assign 
this  recognition  to  a  faculty  which  they  call  ro  irpoo-cjcrcxov,  —  that  is 
TO  w/xxreicTMcoi'  fi^xis,  the  attentive  part  or  function  of  mind.  This  is 
the  first  indication  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  that  false  analysis 
which  has  raised  attention  into  a  separate  faculty.  I  beg  you,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  Philoponus  and  his  follower,  Michael  Ephe- 
sius,  do  not  distinguish  attention  from  consciousness.  This  is  a 
point  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  found  that,  though  wrong  in  making  consciousness  or  attention 
a  peculiar  feculty,  they  were  right,  at  least,  in  not  dividing  con- 
sciousness and  attention  into  different  faculties. 

But  to  return  from  our  historical  digression.    We  may  lav  it 
down  as  the  most  general  characteristic  of  con- 
sciousness,  that  it  is   the   rpcognitioi^   bv  ^{le 
thJQ^lving  6ubi(gct  of  Jts  own  acts  or  affections. 
So  far  there  is  no  difficulty  and"  no  dispute. 
In  this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.     The  more 
arduous  task  remains  of  determining  the  special 
conditions  of  consciousness.     Of  these,  likewise,  some  are  almost 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  controversy.     Before  proceeding  to  those 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  proper, 
in  the  first  place,  to  state  and  dispose  of  such 
determinations  as  are  too  palpable  to  be  called 
in  question.     Of  these  admitted  limitations,  the 
first^is^that  consciousness  is  an  aotiiarand  not 
a  potentijilki]pw1|^^*g^^     Thiis  a  man  is  said 
to  know,  —  /.  e.  is  able  to  know,  that  7  -f-  9  are 
=  16,  though  that  equation  be  not,  at  the  moment,  the  object  of 
his  thought ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  truth 
xmless  while  actually  present  to  his  mind. 

The  second  limitation  is,  that  consciousness  is  an  immediate,  not 
a  M6fllAte  knowlodgo.     ^e  are  said,  fcr  exam-\ 
2.  mmediftteknowi-      ^j^^  ^^  kiiow  a  past  occurrence  when  we  repre-l 
sent  it  to  the  mind  in  an  act  of  memory.     We 
know  the  mental  representation,  and  this  we  do  immediately  and 


Hw  moet  general 
eharaeteristio  of  con- 
sciousness. 

The  special  condi- 
tions of  consciousness. 


1.  Tbose  generally 
admHted. 

Consciousness  im- 
plies, 1,  actual  knowl- 
edge. 


1  Rather  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Nieoma- 
t^ean  ECues,  nsoally  attributed  to  Eustratlus, 
p.  100,  b.  It  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  De  Memoria,  —  ED. 

S  [FSellns,  De  Omni/aria  Doetrina,  §46:] 


npoffox^  8i  i<rr\  ko^*  ^y  Trpwr^xofiev  rois 
ipyois  ols  TTpdrrofifv  ical  rots  X^ots  ots 
A^o/4fv.  —  Ed. 

8 Compare Keid's  CbO,  Worksop,  810.  — £d. 
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in  itself,  and  are  also  said  to  know  the  past  occurrence,  as  medi- 
ately knowing  it  through  the  mental  modification  which  represents 
it.     Now,  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation  as  immediately- 
known,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, which,  if  known,  is  only  known  through  its  representation. 
IfJ  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  propi-iety  a  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness is  not  coextensive  with  knowledge.     This  is,  however, 
a  problem  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider.     I  may  here  also 
obsen'c,  that,  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  making  consciousness 
I  an  immediate  knowledge,  some,  as  Reid  and  Stewart,  (Jonot  .admit 
[that  all  immediate  _jcnowledge  is  consciousiiesii     Theytold  that 
we" have  "ah  iieJaediate-knoM'leSge^f  external  objects,  butjthey 
hold  that  these  objects  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousneac* 
'  This  is  an  opinion  we  are,  likewise,  soon  to  canvass. 

The  third  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  held  as  uni- 

vci-sally  admittecl,  is^  lliat  it  su])[)oses  a  contrast^ 

8.  Contract,    Dis-      — a  discrimination ;  for  we  can  be  conscious  only 

crimination  of  one  ob-  n  ,m-         i  ^.w^»^  »  n  t  »  i 

ject  from  another.  inasniucTi  as  we  are  conscious  of  somethmg;  and 

we  are  conscious  of  something  only  inasmuch  as 

we  are  conscious  of  what  that  something  is,  —  that  is,  distinguish  it 

from  what  it  is  not.     This  discrimination  is  of  different  kinds  and 

degrees. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  grand 
opposites,  self  and  not-selfj  —  ego  and  non-ego, 
—  mind  and  matter;    (the  contrast  of  subject 

of  various  kinds  and  -•      ,  .  •  ^  s       -m-  . 

ji^      g  and  object  is  more  general.)     We  are  conscious 

of  self  only  in  and  by  its  contradistinction  from 
not-self;  and  are  conscious  of  not-self  only  in  and  by  its  contra- 
distinction from  self.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  states  or  modifications  of  the  internal  subject  or  self 
from  each  other.  We  are  conscious  of  one  mental  state  only  as 
we  contradistinguish  it  from  another;  where  two,  three,  or  more 
such  states  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  one ;  and 
were  we  to  note  no  difference  in  our  mental  modifications,  we 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unconscious.  Hobbes  has  truly  said, 
"Idem  semper  sentire,  et  non  sen  tire,  ad  idem  recidunt."'  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  parts  and  qualities 
of  the  outer  world.  We  are  conscious  of  an  external  object  only 
as  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  distinct  from  others,  —  where  several 

1  See  Reid,  InteOectuai  Powers^  Essaj  vl.  ch.  S  Blerrunta  Pfulosopkiaf  part  Iv.  0.  26,  (  6. 

6,  $  1,  6.     Works,  pp.  442,  446.    Stewart,  Out-  Opera,  ed.  Moleeworth,  vol.  i.  p.  821.    JEkgiuA 

lijus  of  Moral  Philosophy,  parti.  )  1,  2;  Cbf-  Works^  7ol.  i.  p.  8d4.— £d. 
ktted  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  12.  —  £d. 
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distinguishable  objects  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
as  one;  where  no  object  is  discriminated,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any.  Before  leaving  this  condition,  I  may  parenthetically  state, 
that,  while  all  philosophers  admit  that  consciousness  involves  a  dis- 
crimination, many  do  not  allow  it  any  cognizance  of  aught  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sel£  The  great  majority  of  philosophers  do  this  be- 
cause they  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  external  things,  and,  consequently,  hold  that  consciousness 
in  distinguishing  the  non-ego  from  the  ego,  only  distinguishes  self 
from  self;  for  they  maintain,  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  as 
something  different  from  the  perceiving  mind,  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  modification  of  that  mind,  which  we  are  condemned  to  mistake 
for  the  material  reality.  Some  philosophers,  however,  (as  Ileid  I 
and  Stewart,)  who  hold,  with  mankind  at  large,  that  we  do  possess/ 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  something  different  from  the  knowingl 
self,  still  limit  consciousness  to  a  cognizance  of  self;  and,  conse- 
quently, not  only  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  external 
objects  from  each  other,  but  even  of  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  ego  and  non-ego.  These  opinions  we  are  afterwards  to  consider, 
With  this  qualification,  all  philosophers  may  be  viewed  as  admit- 
ting that  discrimination  is  an  essential  condition  of  consciousness.  ' 
The  fourth  condition  of  consciousness,  which  ma^Jia-assmofid 

aS  very '£C<^""<^'raIIy  acknowledged,  is,  that  it  in- 

4.  Judgment  — y----    i  /        1.1      -O- ■'.--'■     ■ — •  , 

volves  jiiagiiiciit.     A  judgment  is  the  mental 

act  by  which  one  thing"  is^alfirmed  or  denied  of  another.  This 
fourth  condition  is  in  truth  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
third,  —  for  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  without  judging,  —  dis- 
crimination, or  contradistinction,  being  in  fact  only  the  denying 
one  thing  of  another.  It  may  to  some  seem  strange  that  con- 
sciousness, the  simple  and  primary  act  of  intelligence,  should  be 
a  judgment,  —  which  philosophers,  in  general,  have  viewed  as  a 
compound  and  derivative  operation.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
a  mistake.  A  judgment  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you,  a  simple 
act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of  mind  implies  a  judgment.  Do  we 
perceive  or  imagine  without  affirming,  in  the  act,  the  external  or 
internal  existence  of  the  object  ?^  Now  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions are  the  affirmations,  —  in  other  words,  the  judgments,  of  con-  ) 
sciousness. 

The  fiflh  undeniable  condition  of  consciousness  is  memory.    This 
condition  also  is  a  corollary  of  the  third.     For 
without  memory  our  mental  states  could  not  be  , 
held  fast,  compared,  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  referred  to  | 

1  See  Beld'8  Works,  pp.  248,  414,  with  the  Editor's  Kotes.— £d. 
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I  self.    Without  memory,  each  indivisible,  each  infinitesimal,  moment 

.  in  the  mental  succession,  would  stand  isolated  from  every  other,  — 

I  would  constitute,  in  fact,  a  separate  existence.    The  notion  of  the 

j  ego  or  self,  arises  from  the  recognized  permanence  and  identity  of 

the  thinking  subject  in  contrast  to  the  recognized  succession  and 

variety  of  its  modifications.    But  this  recognition  is  possible  only 

through  memory.     The  notion  of  self  is,  therefore,  the  result  of 

memory.    But  the  notion  of  self  is  involved  in  consciousness,  so 

consequently  is  memory. 


LECTURE   XII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  SPECIAL   CONDITIONS:  RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES    IN    GENERAL. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  our  determination  of  the  contents 
of  consciousness  may  be  viewed  as  that  universally  admitted ;  for 
-rm^  though  I  could  quote  to  you  certain  counter- 

doctrines,  these  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  me  in  perplexing  the  discussion  by  their  refutation,  which 
would  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  exposition  of  very  palpable 
mistakes.    Let  us,  therefore,  sum  up  the  points  we  have  established. 
We  have  shown,  in  general,  that  consciousness  is  the  self-recogni- 
tion that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  desire,  etc.     We  have  shown,  in  par-  \ 
ticular,  1**,   That  consciousness  is  an  actual  or  living,  and  not  a 
potential  or  dormant,  knowledge ;  —  2%  That  it  is  an  immediate  and 
not  a  mediate  knowledge ;  —  8**,  That  it  supposes  a  discrimination ; 
—  4%  That  it  involves  a  judgment;  —  and,  6%  That  it  is  possible 
only  through  memory. 
We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  more  disputed  territory ;  and 
the  first  thesis  I  shall  attempt^  to  establish,  in- 
II.  Special  oondi-      yolvcs  Several  subordinate  questions. 
oT*  enemir  *adn^  ^  State,  then,  as  the  first  contested  position 

ted-  which  I  am  to  maintain,  that  our  consciousness 

is  coextensive^_with_qur  knojdlfid^.     But   this 
assertion,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious, is  tantamount  to  the  other  that  consciousness  is  coexten- 
sive with    our   cognitive    faculties,  —  and  this 
1.  Our  eonsciofia-  -j^   -^   convertible   with   the   assertion,  that 

nea  cofSxteiuive  with  "        ,  .  .  ,    «       ,         i  , 

our  knowledge.  consciousness  IS  not  a  special  faculty,  but  that 

our  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only 
modifications  of  consciousness.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be\ 
thus  stated,  —  Is  consciousness  the  genus  under  which  our  several  j 
faculties  of  knowledge  are  contained  as  species,  —  or,  is  consci-  / 
ousncss  itself  a  special  faculty  coordinate  with,  and  not  compro-/ 
bending,  these  ? 
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Before  proceeding  to  canvass  the  reasonings  of  those  who  have 
reduced  consciousness  from  the  cceneral  condi- 

Error  of  Dr.Brown.  .      ,  .  /.  i  ,    t  -r 

tion,  to  a  particular  vanety,  of  knowledge,  I 
may  notice  the  error  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  asserting  that,  "in  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  island,  consciousness  has  always  been 
classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powera  of  the  mind,  differing  from 
its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other." ^  This 
statement,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  opinion  of  philosophera  in 
general,  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  For,  in 
place  of  consciousness  being,  "  in  the  systems  most  generally  pre- 
valent," classed  as  a  special  faculty,  it  has,  in  all  the  greater  schools 
of  philosophy,  been  viewed  as  the  universal  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual acts.  Was  consciousness  degraded  to  a  special  faculty  in 
the  Platonic,  in  the  Aristotelian,  in  the  Cartesian,  in  the  Lockian,  in 
the  Leibnitzian,  in  the  Kantian  philosophies?  These  are  the  sys- 
tems which  have  obtained  a  more  general  authority  than  any 
others,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  consciousness 
denied ;  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly  recognized. 
Dr.  Biown's  assertion  is  so  far  true  in  relation  to  this  country,  that 
by  Ilutcheson,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  —  to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  —  consciousness  has  been  considered  as  nothing  higher  than 
a  special  faculty.  As  I  regard  this  opitiion  to  be  erroneous,  and  as 
the  error  is  one  affecting  the  very  cardinal  point  of  philosophy,  — 
as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  most  important  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  themselves,  and  has  even 
contributed  to  throw  around  their  doctrine  of  perception  an  ob- 
scurity that  has  caused  Dr.  Brown  absolutely  to  mistake  it  for 
its  converse,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  competent  refutation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  supporter,  this 
opinion  is  altogether  untenable. 
As  I  previously  stated  to  you,  neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  Mr.  Stewart 
has  given  us  any  regular  account  of  conscious- 
Reidandstewarton      ^^^      ^j^^j^  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to  be 

consciousness.  '  /.  . 

found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  their  works. 
The  two  following  brief  passages  of  J^eid  contain  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  that  doctrine.    The  first  is  fi-om  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  Essay  Oy^  the  Intellectual  Poxcers  ;'     "  Consciousness  is  a  word 
( ^^J.  .^y.PMJ^sophers^to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we 
Nhave  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 

1  mio$ophy  qf  tkt  Hunum  Mind^  lecture  xi.  toI.  L  p.  225,  2d  edit —Ed.       9  Works,  p.  222. 
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the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  observe  that  \ 
consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  consciousness  to 
things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  discourse,  is  to  con- 
found consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all  such  confusion  of  words 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
observed,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say  I 
am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to  preserve  this  dis- 
tinction, and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in  their  nature." 
The  second  is  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay  On  the  In- 
teUectual  Powers}  "  Consciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughtfl  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  actions  and  o])erations  of  our  own  minds, 
while  thej*^  are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they  are 
past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  while  they  are  present." 
Besides  what  is  thus  said  in  general  of  consciousness,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  different  special  faculties,  Reid  contrasts  consciousness 
with  each.  Thus  in  his  essays  on  Perception,  on  Conception  or 
Imagination,  and  on  Memory,  he  specially  contradistinguishes  con- 
sciousness from  each  of  these  operations ;  *  and  it  is  also  incident- 
ally by  Reid,'  but  more  articulately  by  Stewart,*  discriminated 
fix>m  Attention  and  Reflection.     - 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  consciousness  is  ^ 

thus  a  special  faculty,  coordinate  with  the  other 
conscioiumi^an*-      intellectual   powers,  having    like  them  a  par- 

cial  faculty,  according  .  *^.  '  °  * 

to  Reid  and  Stewart.  ticular  Operation  and  a  peculiar  object.  And 
what  is  the  peculiar  object  which  is  proposed  to 
consciousness?*  The  peculiar  objects  of  consciousness,  says  Dr. 
Reid,  are  all  the  present  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds. 
Consciousness  thus  has  for  its  objects,  among  the  other  modifica-  ' 


1  WorTtt^  p.  442.  8  See  Worlca^  p  289.    Compare  pp.  240, 268, 

847,419.20, 448. -Ed. 

S  See  budUehtal  Powen^  Eamy  11.  Work$^  p.  4  CM.  Woribi  rol.  11.  p.  184,  and  pp.  122, 128. 

297,  and  Essay  i.  Work$^  p.  222;  Eesay  lil.  —Ed. 

VTorks,  pp.  840,  851;  Eemjr  It.  Works^  p.  868.  «  See  the  same  argument  in  the  Author^! 

^ Ed.  JKwMMiMu,  p.  47. — Ed. 
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at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing.     The  one 
merely  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  implicitly  contains.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  different. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  as  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical  ?    To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.     Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  may 
Nature  of  •cientiflo      |^^  necessary  to  consider  them  apart     Notions, 
likewise,  may  severally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  even  in  thought ;  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distinguish  them  by  different  terms,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or  correlations  to  each  other.     Take  a  geo- 
metrical example,  —  a  triangle.    This  is  a  whole 
Illustrated  by  a  geo-      ^jop^posed  of  certain  parts.      Here  the  whole 

metrical  example.  ^  .  *  /.  . 

cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  their  whole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  necessary  to  have  different  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  th/B  sides 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  —  and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves  —  in  reality,  one  and  indi- 
visible. But  they  are  not  the  same  to  us,  —  to  our  knowledge. 
For  though  we  cannot  abstract  in  thought,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  we  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  t^  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  angles.  And  to  express  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 

As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.     We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
By  the  diBtinction       -^^  ^^^  relations  different  in  themselves,  but 

of  consciottsneas  and  11.  1 

knowledge.  *^  exprcss  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifically  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
warrants  its  establishment.    Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every 
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relation  supposes  two  terms.  Thus,  in  the  relation  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  subject  of  knowledge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind,  —  and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
— that  is,  the  thing  known;  and  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  terms.  Now,  though  each  term  of  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  supposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  these  terms 
may  be  to  us  the  more  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  tei-m 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  as  subordinate  and  correl- 
ative. Now,  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  principally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con 
dition  involved  in  it,  —  I  know  that  Ikixoxc^  —  becomes  the  primary 
and  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  the  phi-* 
losophy  of  mind,  the  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last,  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
possess  a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  should  be  per- 
manently and  distinctively  embodied.  But,  as  the  want  of  a  tech^ 
nical  and  appropriate  expression  could  be  experienced  only  afteu 
psychological  abstraction  had  acquired  a  certain  stability  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  such  an  expression 
could  not,  in  any  language,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  consciousness 
in  the  different  languages, — a  history  which, 

Htotoiy  of  the  term      thouffh    curious,  vou    will  find   noticed   in  no 
eonsciotuness.  ^  * 

publication  whatever.  The  emplojonent  of  the 
word  conscientiOy  of  which  our  term  consciousness  is  a  translation, 
is,  in  its  psychological  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  ethical  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  conscience^  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictum  of  St.  Augustin,  — 

"  certissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia"^ — 
u  DM  by  St.  An-      ^hich  you  may  find  so  frequently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophers,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness ;  in  that  quotation,  the  term  is,  by  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signification.  Besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conscire  and  co7iscie7vtia  were  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  said  conscire^  —  and  cofi- 
scitM  is  even  used  for  conspirator ;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 

1 D*  THmtate,  xiiL  1. — Ed. 
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itioned  [Perception,  Memory,  etc.]  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  conscious  o^  we  have  a  fall 
\persuasion  or  conviction  of  its  existence.  What  never  had  an 
existence  cannot  be  remembered ;  what  has  no  existence  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  or  of  consciousness ;  but 
what  never  had,  nor  has  any  existence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  cen- 
taur, as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horse  or  a  man.  Let  it  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  taken 
in  the  proper  sense,  signify  an  act  of  the  mind  which  implies  no  be- 
lief or  judgment  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false." ^  And  again:  "Consciousness  is  employed  solely  about 
objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  But  conception  is  often 
employed  about  objects  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will, 
exist.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  this  faculty,  that  its  object, 
though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such  an 
object  we  call  a  creature  of  imagination,  but  this  creature  never 
was  created. 

"  That  we  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter,  we 
must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  conceiving  an  object,  and  the  object  which  we 
conceive.  When  we  conceive  anything,  there  is  a  real  act  or  oper- 
ation of  the  mind ;  of  this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  But  every  such  act  must  have  an  object;  for  he 
that  conceives  must  conceive  something.  Suppose  he  conceives  a 
centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  though  no 
centaur  ever  existed."*  And  again  :  "I  conceive  a  centaur.  This 
conception  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
and  to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it  is  a  centaur,  an 
animal  which,  I  believe,  never  existed."  • 

Now,  here  it  is  admitted  by  Ileid,  that  imagination  has  an  object, 
and,  in  the  example  adduced,  that  this  object  has  no  existence  out 
of  the  mind.  The  object  of  imagination  is,  therefore,  in  the  mind, 
—  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.  Now,  can  it  be  maintained  that 
there  can  be  a  modification  of  mind,  —  a  modification  of  which 
we  are  aware,  but  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?  But  let  us 
regard  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  We  are  conscious,  says 
Dr.  Reid,  of  the  ima^nation  of  a  centaur,  but  not  of  the  centaur 
imagined.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  ob- 
ject and  the  act  of  imagination,  are  identical.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample alleged,  the  centaur  imagined  and  the  act  of  imagining  it, 

1  Worlb,  p. 228.  <  iroHb,p.886.  *  WMbi,p.878. 
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are  one  and  indivisible.  What  is  the  act  of  imagining  a  centaur 
but  the  centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of  the  centaur;  what  is 
the  image  of  the  centaur  but  the  act  of  imagining  it  ?  The  cen- 
taur is  both  the  object  and  the  act  of  imagination :  it  is  the  same 
thing  viewed  in  different  relations.  It  is  called  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence,  —  for 
everything  that  can  be  construed  to  the  mind,  everything  that  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  thought,  in  other  words,  everything  that 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
possible.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  centaur  is  called  the  object  of 
imagination,  when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence ; 
whereas  the  centaur  is  called  the  act  of  imagination,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  creation,  work,  or  operation,  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
centaur  imagined  and  the  imagination  of  the  centaur,  are  thus  as 
much  the  same  indivisible  modification  of  mind  as  a  square  is  the 
same  figure,  whether  we  consider  it  as  composed  of  four  sides,  or 
as  composed  of  four  angles,  —  or  as  paternity  is  the  same  relation 
whether  we  look  from  the  son  to  the  fether,  or  from  the  father  to 
the  son.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  imagining  an  object ' 
without  being  conscious  of  the  object  imagined,  and  as  regards 
imagination,  Reid's  limitation  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  futile. 
I  proceed  next  to  Memory :  —  "  It  is  by  Memory,"  says  Dr.  Reid,^ 
"that  we  have    an  immediate  knowledge   of 

Memoiy* 

things  past.      The  senses  give   us  infoi-mation 

of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment ;  and  this  infor- 
niation,  if  it  were  not  preserved  by  memory,  would  vanish  instantly, . 
and  leave  us  as  ignorant  at  if  it  had  never  been.    Memory  must  • 
have  an  object.    Every  man  who  remembers  must  remember  some-j 
thing,  and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  object  of  his  i 
remembrance.    In  this,  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but  differs  ' 
from  sensation,  which  has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itself     Every 
man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembrance  • 
of  it.     We  may  remember  anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard, 
or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious.    To  confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity  which  a  thinking 
man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which  he  would  explain 
by  it."  *     "  The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be 
something  that  is  past ;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  consci- 
ousness, must  be  something  which  is  present.     What  now  is,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  memory;  neither  can  that  which  is  past  and  gone 

1  WorkSy  p.  889. 
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be  an  object  of  perception,  or  of  consciousness."*  To  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  Essay  On 
the  Intellectttal  Powers^  I  must  add  another  from  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  Essay,  —  the  chapter  in  which  he  criticises  Locke's 
doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Personal  Identity.  **  Leaving,"  he  says, 
"  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  first, 
that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  consciousness  the  conviction  we  have 
of  our  past  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  conscious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  unless  by  consciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fitc- 
ulty  by  which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 
Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  says  he  is  conscious  that  he 
did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distinctly  remembers  that  he  did 
it.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  common  discourse,  to  fix  accurately  the 
limits  between  consciousness  and  memory.  This  was  formerly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  sense  and  memory.  And, 
therefore,  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes  called  sense,  some- 
times consciousness,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  philosophy,  otherwise  we  confound  the  different 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  ascribe  to  one  what  really  belongs  to 
another.  If  a  man  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  years  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  we 

ito  allow  that  there  is  any  such  faculty.  The  faculties  of  conscious- 
ness and  memory  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  first  is 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present,  the  second  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past."  * 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  Reid  distinguishes  memory 

from  consciousness  in  this,  —  that  memory  is  an  immediate  knowl- 

i  edge  of  the  past,  consciousness  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 

*  present.    We  may,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as 

i  present,  but  of  the  object  of  memory  as  past,  consciousness  is  im- 

j  possible.    Now,  if  memory  and  consciousness  be,  as  Reid  asserts, 

;  the  one  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  other  an  immediate 

I  knowledge  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  memory  is  a  faculty 

\  whose  object  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.;  and,  conse- 

I  quently,  that  consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  general  con- 

;  dition  of  every  inteUectual  act.     We  have  only,  therefore,  to  exam- 

{ ine  whether  this  attribution  of  repugnant  qualities  to  consciousness 

and  memory  be  correct,  —  whether  there  be  not  assigned  to  one  or 

other  a  function  which  does  not  really  belong  to  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Reid  says  of  consciousness,  I  admit 

1  Wbrib,  p.  840.  2Wbrfo,p.8Dl. 
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that  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Conscionsness  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present.  We  have,  indeed,  already  shown  that 
consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  only  of  the 
actual  or  now-existent  This  being  admitted,  and  professing,  as  we 
do,  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  the  one  generic  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, we,  consequently,  must  maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  imme- 
diate, and  only  of  the  actual  or  present, — in  other  words,  that  what 
k  called  mediate  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  absent,  knowledge  of  the  non-actual  or  possible,  is  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  only  a  knowledge  contained  in,  and  evolved 
out  o€i  an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is  now  existent  and  actually 
present  to  the  mind.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  like  paradox ; 
I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that  the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repug- 
nant. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  show  that  Dr.  Reid's  assertion  of  memoryX 

being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  is  I 

Mcmorj'  not  an  im-      ^^^  ^^^    ^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  involves  a  contradioV 

mediate  knowledge  of         ,        ,     ''  , 

the  past.  tion  m  terms.^ 

Let  us  first  determine  what  immediate  knowl- 
edge is,  and  then  see  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past, 
through  memory,  can  come  under  the  conditions 
diate°to  wted '^^™™*^  ^^  immediate  knowledge.  Now  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  following  positions  :  1% 
An  object  to  be  known  immediately  must  be  known  in  itself, — that 
is,  in  those  modifications,  qualities,  or  phaenomena,  through  which  it 
manifests  its  existence,  and  not  in  those  of  something  different  from 
itself;  for,  if  we  suppose  it  known  not  in  itself  but  in  some  other 
thing,  then  this  other  thing  is  what  is  immediately  known,  and  the 
object  known  through  it  is  only  an  object  mediately  known. 

But  2®,  If  a  thing  can  be  immediately  known  only  if  known  in 
itself  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  known  in  itself,  if  it  be  itself 
actually  in  existence,  and  actu^ly  in  immediate  relation  to  our, 
&cnlties  of  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  immediate  knowledge ;  and  \ 
they  disprove  at  once  Dr.  Reid's  asseition,  that  memory  is  an  imni^-  \ 
diate  knowledge  of  the  past.  An  immediate  knowledge  is  only  con-  1 
ceivable  of  the  now  existent,  as  the  now  existent  alone  can  be  » 
known  in  itself.  But  the  past  is  only  past,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  ' 
now  existent ;  and  as  it  is  not  now  existent,  it  cannot  be  known  in 
itself    The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  impossible.    ^ 

We  have,  hitherto,  been  considering  the  conditions  of  immediate 

1  ComiMkra  DUausiotUt  p.  60.  —  £d. 
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knowledge  in  relation  to  the  object ;  let  hb  now  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  cognitive  act.  Every  act,  and  consequently  every  act 
of  knowledge,  eidsts  only  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  it  exists  only  in 
the  nowy  it  can  be  cognizant  only  of  a  now-existent  object.  Mem- 
ory is  an  act,  —  an  act  of  knowledge ;  it  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory  is, 
ex  hypothesiy  past ;  consequently,  we  are  reduced 
AppiicaUon  of  these      ^  ^he  dilemma,  either  of  refusing  a  past  object 

CQnditions      to      the         .     ,       ,  .  ^     n  i?     j     •^^« 

knowledge  we  have      *^  ^  known  m  memory  at  all,  or  of  admittmg 
In  Memory.  it  to  be  Only  mediately  known,  in  and  through 

a  present  object.  That  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  true,  it  will  require  a  very  few  explanatory  words  to  convince 
you.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  act  of  memory  ?  An  act  of 
memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to,  and  representing,  another  state 
of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind, 
as  now  represented,  has  actually  been.  I  remember  an  event  I  saw, 
—  the  landing  of  George  IV.  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only 
a  consciousness  of  certain  imaginations,  involving  the  conviction 
that  the^  imaginations  now  represent  ideally  what  I  fonnerly  really 
experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of  memory, 
is  the  present  mental  modification ;  that  is,  the  representation  and 
concomitant  belief.  Beyond  this  mental  modification,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  this  mental  modification  is  not  only  known  to  con- 
sciousness, but  only  exists  in  and  by  consciousness.  Of  any  past 
object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  for  ex 
hypothesis  no  such  object  now  exists  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  know  such 
an  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as  represented  in 
the  present  mental  modification.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in 
truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its  existence  is 
only  an  inference  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  modification 
truly  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
What  is  immediately  known  must  be;  for  what  is  immediately 
known  is  supposed  to  be  known  as  existing.  The  denial  of  the 
existence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
involves,  therefore,  a  denial  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  an  object. 
We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of  mediate 
knowledge,  without  denpng  the  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge 
on  which  the  mediate  knowledge  rests.  In  memory,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  present  representation  and 
belief  for  their  existence  is  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  itself 
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To  doubt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  us  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  our  consciousness*  But  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  only  through 
consciousness,  it  would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  But,  though 
in  memory  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  representation  and 
belief  as  facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that 
the  representation  and  belief  are  true.  We  may  assert  that  they 
represent  what  never  was,  and  that  all  beyond  their  present  mental 
existence  is  a  delusion.  This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  immediate.  So  far,  therefore,  is  mem-\ 
oiy  from  being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the  past ;  while,  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowedge  of 
the  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  But  in  whatever  terms  we 
may  choose  to  designate  the  contents  of  ibemory,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  contents  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 

1  Wbat  I  have  said  in  regard  to  Dr.  Keid's  diate  object  of  this  oonoeptlon  is  four  him* 

doctrine  of  memory  as  an  immediate  knowl-  drcd  miles  distant;  and  I  liave  no  reason  to 

edge  of  tlie  past,  applies  equally  to  liis  doc-  tbink  tliat  it  acti  upon  me,  or  that  I  act  upon 

trine  of  conception  or  imaginatioD,  as  an  im-  it;  but  I  can  tliink  of  it  notwithstanding.*' 

mediate  knowledge  of  the  distant,  — a  case  Thb  requires  no  comment.    I  shall,  snbse- 

which  I  deftrred  noticing,  when  I  considered  quently,  have  occasion  to  show  how  Eeid 

his  contradistinction  of  that  Ikculty  fVom  conftised  himself  about  the  term  object,— this 

eonsclousnesB.     "  I  can  conceive,"  he  says,  being  part  and  parcel  of  his  grand  error  in 

**an  individual  object  that  really  exists,  such  confounding  representative  or  mediate,  and 

as  St.  Paul's  Church  In  London.    I  have  an  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge. 
Jdes  of  it;  that  is,  I  conceive  it    The  imme- 

20 


LECTURE    XIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS:  RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES    IN   GENERAL. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

specially  contradistinguished  from  Consciousness, 

Our    consciousneM      — I  mean  PpTfipption^  or  that  faculty  through 

coextensive  with  our      yhJch  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  ej:temal 

knowledge.  world.     Now,  you  will  observe  that  Reid  main- 

Beld     contradintin- .  ,       .  .      .        "":;; — n ', 

gnishea  conwtoumees      tams  agamst  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and 
from  perception.  the  entire  multitude  of  modem   philosophers, 

that  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  worlji.  He  thus  vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im- 
me^ate  knowledge  of  its  own  modifications,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  different  from  mind  or  self,  —  the 
modifications  of  matter.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  that  these 
were  known  by  any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Consciousness,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Perception. . 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective  ;  perception,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
[objective.  The  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  Consciousness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but 
do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent power  from  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  powers  have  different  names  in  our  language, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."^  And  in  another  place  he  observes:  —  "Conscious- 
ness always  goes  along  with  perception;  but  they  are  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  they  have   their   different   objects. 

1  hUeiUaval  Powers,  Enay  i.,  ohap.  1.     CM.  Works,  p.  228. 
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Consciousness  is  not  perception,  nor  is  the  object  of  consciousness  \ 
the  object  of  perception/*  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 
which  he  arrogates  to  himself — the  principal 

wncipai  merit  to-      j^^^t  accorded  to  him  by  others,— is,  that  he  was 
phiioBopher.  *"®  ^"*  philosopher,  m  more  recent  times,  who 

dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers,  the 
univei'sal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  unfortunately 
obscured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
philosophers — for  Dr.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone — have  never 
even  suspected  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One 
of  these  errors  is  the  contradistinctioti  of  perception  from  con- 
sciousness. 

I  may  here  notice,  by  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least 
modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 
Modern  phiiosopben      the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ez- 
before  Reid  held  ft      tcmal  reality.    They  conceded  to  it  only  a  rep- 
doctrine  of  wpwaent-      yesentative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

atire    perception,    in  .  o 

one  or  other  of  two      thmgs.    Of  these  some,  however,  held  that  the 
forms.  representative  object — the  object  immediately 

known  —  was  different  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  while  others, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  tertium  quid,  between  the  reality  and  the  mind,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itself  a  mental  modifi- 
cation.* The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  modification,  could,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
could,  as  they  actually  did,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of 
not-self.  Now,  Reid,  after  asserting  against  the 
Keid  exempts  the  philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge 
object  of  peroepUon      ^^  external  things,  would  almost  appear  to  have 

flrom    the   sphere  of  ,    -•   i      ,  .  ^     ,,  ,    . 

conscioiisness.  been  Startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and,  instead 

of  carrying  his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by 
according  to  consciousness  on  his  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  incon- 
sistently stopped  short,  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts, 

1  iUtf.,  Essay  ii.,  chap.  Ui.  ColL  Work»t  p.      ries  of  knowledge  and  perception,  see  the  An- 
297.  thorns  supplementary  dissertations  to  Beid's 

a  For  a  Aill  diseaasion  of  the  yarioiu  theo-     Works,  Notes  B  and  C — Ed. 
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and  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  material  qualities  on  perception 
alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain  exclusively 
with  consciousness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of 
the  objects  of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  can  be 
easily  shown  to  be  self-contradictory. 

What !  say  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Keid,  are  we  not  to  distinguish, 
88  the  product  of  different  faculties,  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of 
objects  in  themselves  the  most  opposite?  Mind  and  matter  are 
mutually  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  Mind  and 
matter  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  words  to  express  two  series  of  phaa* 
nomena  known  less  in  themselves,  than  in  contradistinction  from 
each  other.  The  difference  of  the  phaBnomena  to  be  known,  surely 
legitimates  a  difference  of  faculty  to  know  them.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  admit  at  once,  that  —  were  the  question  merely  whether  we 
should  not  distinguish,  under  consciousness,  two  special  faculties,  — 
whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  appella- 
tions on  consciousness  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  partic- 
ularly cognizant  of  the  internal  —  this  would  be  highly  proper  and 
expedient.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes 
consciousness  as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  fac- 
ulty, and  he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its 
operation,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  object.  He  maintains  that  we  are 
conscious  of  our  perception  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  perceived. 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledge,  the  non-ego  by 
another.  This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  this 
doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  refute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  but  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one. 

That  In  this  Reid  Thus,  WO  caunot  kuow  what  is  tall  without 
]b  wrong  shown,  V,      knowing  what  is  short,  —  we  know  what  is  vir- 

From    the   princ.ple,  *=*  u  *  •       •  ^i.         • 

thftt  the  knowledge  *^®  ^"  V  ^  ^®  know  What  IS  vicc,  —  the  science 
of  oi.poeitee  ia  one.  of  health  is  but  another  name  for  the  science  of 
disease.  Nor  do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I 
and  Thou,  the  ego  and  non-ego,  the  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  by  a  different  law.  The  act  which  afiirms  that  this  particu- 
lar phsBuomenon  is  a  modification  of  Me,  virtually  afiirms  that  the 
phaenomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me, 
and,  consequently,  implies  a  common  cognizance  of  self  and  not- 
self;  the  act  which  affirms  that  this  other  phaenomenon  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  something  different  from  Me,  virtually  affirms  that  the 
phsBnomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and,  consequently,  im- 
plies a  common  cognizance  of  not-self  and  self    But  unless  we  are 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and  not-self 
is  diflbrent  from  the  faculty  cognizant  of  not-self  and  sel^  we  must 
allow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in 
the  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledge.  What,  then,  is  the  faculty 
of  which  this  act  of  knowledge  is  the  energy  ?  It  cannot  be  Reid's 
consciousness,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  ego  or  mind,  —  it 
cannot  be  Reid's  perception,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  non- 
ego  or  matter.  But  as  the  act  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  faculty 
must  be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  Reid's  cata- 
logue. But  though  not  recognized  by  Reid  in  his  system,  its  neces- 
sity may,  even  on  his  hypothesis,  be  proved.  For  if  with  him  we 
allow  only  a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  ego,  and 
a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  non-ego,  we  are  at 
once  met  with  the  question.  By  what  faculty  are  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  discriminated?  We  cannot  say  by  consciousness,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  mind, — we  cannot  say  by  perception,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  matter.  But  as  mind  and  matter  are  never 
known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but  always  in  mutual  correlation 
and  contrast,  this  knowledge  of  them  in  connection  must  be  the 
function  of  some  faculty,  not  like  Reid's  consciousness  and  percep- 
tion, severally  limited  to  mind  and  to  matter  as  exclusive  objects, 
but  cognizant  of  them  as  the  ego  and  non-ego,  —  as  the  two  tei-ms 
of  a  relation.  It  is  thus  shown  that  an  act  and  a  faculty  must,  per- 
force, on  Reid's  own  hypothesis,  be  admitted,  in  which  these  two 
terms  shall  be  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
—  in  short,  a  higher  consciousness,  embracing  Reid's  consciousness 
and  perception,  and  in  which  the  two  acts,  severally  cognitive  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  shall  be  comprehended,  and  reduced  to  unity 
and  correlation.  But  what  is  this  but  to  admit  at  last,  in  an  unphi- 
losophical  complexity,  the  common  consciousness  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter,  which  we  set  out  with  denying  in  its 
philosophical  simplicity? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  attempt  of  Reid  to  make  conscious- 

ness  conversant  about^the  various  cognitive  fao- 

2»,  Reid's  limitatioii      ulties  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects,  is  equally 

ofconeciousnewtomii-      impossible  in  regard  to  Perception,  as  we  have 

ciduofhtedoctrineof      ^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  j^  relation  to  Imagination  and 

an  Immediate  knowl-  .       «•  « 

edge  of  the  external  Memory ;  nay,  the  attempt,  m  the  case  of  per^ 
world.  ception,  would,  if  allowed,  be  even  suicidal  of 

his  great  doctrine  of  our  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  wodd. 

Reid's  assertion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception, 
but  not  of  the  object  perceived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  general 
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absurdity.    For  it  virtually  asserts  that  we  can  know  what  we  are 

not  conscious  of  knowing.    An  act  of  percep« 

it  lirrt  of  all  in-      ^^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  knowledge ;  that  we  perceive, 

ror^*  *^°*  *  *^^*  ^®  know.  Now,  if  in  perception  there 
be  an  external  reality  known,  but  of  which  ex- 
ternal reality  we  are,  on  Reid's  hypothesis,  not  consdous,  then  is 
there  an  object  known,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But  as  we 
know  only  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  know, — in  other  words^ 
inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  know, — we  cannot  know 
an  object  without  being  conscious  of  that  object  as  known ;  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  perceive  an  object  without  being  conscious  of 
that  object  as  perceived. 

.     But,  again,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an 

operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be 

And  secondly,  It  de-      coextensive  with  that  act ;  and  how  can  it  be 

stroTB  the  distinction  ..    ^        .  .^,     xi_  i.         j         ^      ^ 

of  consciouaneas  itself.      coextensive  With  the  act,  and  not  also  convers- 
ant with  its  object?    An  act  of  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  relation  to  an  object,  —  and  it  is  an  act  of  one 
\kind  or  another  only  by  special  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determines  the  existence,  and  specifics  the 
character  of  the  existence,  of  the  intellectual  energy.     An  act  of 
knowledge   existing  and  being  what  it  is  only  by  relation  to  its 
object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  known  only  through  the 
object  to  which  it  is  correlative;  and  Reid's  supposition  that  an 
operation  can  be  knowii  in  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
f  object,  is  impossible.     For  example,  I  see  the  inkstand.     How  can 
/ 1  be  conscious  that  my  present  modification  exists,  —  that  it  is  a 
I  perception,  and  not  another  mental  state, — that  it  is  ;^erception 
I  of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  —  and,  mi^y,  that 
it  is  a  perception  of  the  inkstand  and  of  the  inkstand  only, —  unless 
my  consciousness  comprehend  within  its  sphere  the  object,  which 
at  once  detei-mines  the  existence  of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and 
distinguishes  its  individuality?    Annihilate  the  inkstand,  you  anni- 
hilate the  perception;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object, 
•^you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation. 

It  undoubtedly  sounds  strange  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 

inkstand,  instead  of  saying,  I  am  conscious  of 

Whence  the  apparent      the  perception  of  the  inkstand.     This  I  admit, 

incongruity  of  the  ex-      ^^^  ^^^  admission  Can  avail  nothing  to  Dr.  Reid, 

pression,  "Conscious-         /.       ',  *.  .  /»    ?  . 

ness  of  the  oi^ect  in      ^^^  ^'^^  apparent  mcongruity  of  the  expression 

perception."  ariscs  Only  from  the  prevalence  of  that;  doctrine 

of  perception  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which 

it  is  his  principal  merit  to  have  so  vigorously  assailed.     So  long 
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as  it.  was  uniyersallj  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  the  mind  is  cog- 
nizant of  nothing  beyond,  either,  on  one  theory,  its  own  represent- 
ative modifications,  or,  on  another,  the  species,  ideas,  or  re{)rescnt- 
ative  entities,  different  from  itself  which  it  contains,  and  that  all  it 
knows  of  a  material  world  is  only  an  internal  representation  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  it  mistakes  for  an  external  reality,  — 
the  supposition  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  material  phienomcna 
was  regarded  only  as  a  vulgar,  an  nnphilosophical  illusion,  and  the 
term  consciousness,  which  was  exclusively  a  learned  or  technical 
expression  for  all  immediate  knowledge,  was,  consequently,  never 
employed  to  express  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind  itself;  and  thus,  when  at  length,  by  Reid's  own  refutation 
of  the  prevailing  doctrine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the 
term  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  exteraal  objects,  this  exten- 
sion, so  discordant  with  philosophic  usage,  is,  by  the  force  of  asso- 
^tion  and  custom,  felt  at  first  as  strange  and  even  contradictory. 
A  slight  consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
expression,  in  showing,  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  immediate  per- 
ception, the  necessity  of  not  limiting  consciousness  to  our  sub- 
jective states.  In  fact,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  conscious- 
ness was  not,  in  general,  restricted,  even  in  philosophical  usage,  to 
the  modifications  of  the  conscious  self.  That  great  majority  of 
philosophers  who  held  that,  in  perception,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  but  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant 
only  of  a  representative  something,  different  both  from  the  object 
represented,  and  from  the  percipient  mind,  —  these  philosophers, 
one  and  all,  admitted  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  tertium  quid 
present  to,  but  not  a  modification  of,  mind, — for,  except  Reid  and 
his  school,  I  am  aware  of  no  philosophers  who  denied  that  con- 
'scionsness  was  coextensive  or  identical  with  immediate  knowledge. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  previously  reserved  a  supposition 
on  which   wp.  m^iy  poRsibly  avoid    snmft  of  jjje 

8«»,  A  rappoBition  self-contradictions  which  emerge  from  Reich's 
on  which  some  of  the       proposing   as 'the   obiect  of  consciousness   the 

Mlf^ontradictJoDB  of  >    ■     ,  **      ,"  '  ^  " r*  '••~    '.  " \  ^  'V 

Bdd's  doctrine  may      acj,  but  excludiniLJ:Q.ia,It3.  cognizance  the  qb- 
be  avoided.  ject,  of  perception^ that  iSj  the  object  of  its  own 

oS[ect.  The  supposition  is,  that  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mitted the  same  error  in  regard  to  perception,  which  he  did  in 
regard  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  that  in  maintaining  our 
immediate  knowledge  in  perception,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
maintain,  that  the  mind  is  not,  in  that  act,  cognizant  of  any  repre- 
sentative object  different  from  its  own  modification,  of  any  tertium 
quid  ministering  between  itself  and  the  external  reality;  but  that, 
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in  perception,  the  mind  is  determined  itself  to  represent  the.  un- 
known external  reality,  and  that,  on  this  self-representation,  he 
abusively  bestowed  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge,  in  contrast 
to  that  more  complex  theoiy  of  perception,  which  holds  that  there 
intervenes  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  external  existence 
an  intermediate  something,  different  from  both,  by  which  the  former 
knows,  and  by  which  the  latter  is  represented.  On  the  supposition 
of  this  mistake,  we  may  believe  him  guiltless  of  the  otbere ;  and 
we  can  certainly,  on  this  ground,  more  easily  conceive  how  he  could 
accord  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  only  of  the  percipient  act,.— 
meaning  by  that  act  the  representation  of  the  external  reality ;  and 
how  he  could  deny  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
perception,  —  meaning  by  that  object  the  unknown  reality  itself. 
This  is  the  only  opinion  which  Dr.  Brown  and  others  ever  suspect 
him  of  maintaining;  and  a  strong  case  might  certainly  be  made 
out  to  prove  that  this  view  of  his  doctrine  is  correct.  But  if  suck 
were,  in  truth,  Reid's  opinion,  then  has  he  accomplished  nothing, — 
his  whole  philosophy  is  one  mighty  blunder.  For,  as  I  shall  here- 
after show,  idealism  finds  in  this  simpler  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion even  a  more  secure  foundation  than  on  the  other;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  on  this  hyi^othesis,  the  most  philosophical  scheme  of 
idealism  that  exists,  —  the  Egoistic  or  Fichtean,  is  established. 
Taking,  however,  the  general  analogy  of  Reid's  system,  and  a 
great  number  of  unambiguous  passages  into  ao- 
ThfasupposiUonuB.      ^^^^^  j  ^  g^tisfied  that  this  view  of  his  doc- 

tenable. 

trine  is  erroneous;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  mediate  and  immediate  knowledge,  to  explain 
how,  from  his  never  having  formed  to  himself  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  these  under  all  their  possible  forms,  and  from  his  historical 
ignorance  of  them  as  actually  held  by  philosophers,  —  he  often 
appears  to  speak  in  contradiction  of  the  ^atal  doctrine  which,  in 
equity,  he  must  be  held  to  have  steadily  maintained. 
Besides  the  operations  we  have  already  considered,  —  Imagina- 
tion or  Conception,  Memory,  and  Perception, 
Beid  and  Stewart      which  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeav- 
maintain,  that  Atten-      Q^ed  to  discrimuiate  from  Consciousness,  there 
are"  acts  not  suboi^      *^  further  to  be  considered  Attention  and  Re- 
Bate  to,  or  contained      flection,  which,  in  like  manner,  they  have  main- 
in.  oonBciouanesB.  tained  to  be  an  act  or  acts,  not  subordinate  to, 

or  contained  in,  Consciousness.  But,  before 
proceeding  to  show  that  their  doctrine  on  this  point  is  almost 
equally  untenable  as  on  the  preceding,  it  is  necessary  to  dear  ap 
some  confusion,  and  to  notice  certain  collateral  erronu 
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In  the  first  place,  on  this  head,  these  philosophers  are  not  at  one ; 

for  Mr.  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to  have 

Certain  collateral  e^      misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid  in  re- 

rors  noticed.    Stewart  ^  *^ 

mtonpraients     Reld»8        g^^d   tO   the  Tneaniny  nnd   diflfprence  of  Atten- 

doctrine  of  the  mean-      tion  and  Reflection.    Reid  either  employs  these' 
ing  and  difference  of      terms  as  synonvmous  expressions,  or  he  distin- 

AttenUon  and  Refleo-  .1.,  11  ,.  .  ,. 

ji^^  guishes  them  only  by  making  attention  relative 

to  the  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  pres- 
ent; reflection  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^  he  says,  "In  order, 
however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  oar  own  minds,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  be  conscious  of  them, 
for  all  men  have  this  consciousness :  it  is  faither  necessary  that  wo 
attend  to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  with 
care  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is  neces- 
sary that,  by  employing  ourselves  fi-equently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  reflection,"  etc.  And  in  the  firet 
chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay,  "  Mr.  Locke,"  he  says,  "  has  restricted 
the  word  reflection  to  that  which  is  employed  about  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from  custom,  the 
arbiter  of  language :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  what  I  have  seen 
or  heard,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaning,  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of 
sense,  and  to  objects  of  consciousness.  He  has  likewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  they  are  diflerent  powers,  and  appear  at  very  different  periods 
of  life."*  In  the  first  of  these  quotations,  Reid  might  use  attention 
in  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  present,  reflections  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  past;  but  in  the  second,  in  saying  that  reflection 
^  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness," he  distinctly  indicates  that  the  two  terms  are  used  by 
him  as  convertible.  Reid  (I  may  notice  by  the 
Reid  wrong  In  hia  way)  is  whoUy  wroug  in  his  strictures  on  Locke 
cenrare    o        <^J"      fop  }jia  restricted  usao^e  of  the  term  reflection; 

usage  of  the  term  Re-  ^  j  y 

flection.  foi*  ^t  was  not  until  after  his  time  that  the  term 

came,  by  Wol^  to  be  philosophically  employed 

in  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  in  which  Locke  correctly 

applies  it.'    Reid  is  likewise  wrong,  if  we  literally  understand  his 


1  CM.  Woriai,  p.  258.  liquet  quid  Bit  Ikonltaa  reflecstendi,  Bcilloet 

S  Ibid,^  p.  420.  quod  sit  faooltaa  attentionem  suam  suocenive 

<  [ Wol^  Tiythologia  Empirieaj  $  267 :  "At-  ad  ea  qu»  in  re  peroepta  insant,  pro  arbitrlo  dl- 

teationla  nioeeflalra  directlo  adea  qn»  in  re  rigendi.*']  Reid  iaftirther  criticized  In  the  An- 

peroepta  iuimt  dieitnr  R^/Uxio,    Unde  Bimal  thorns  edition  of  his  workf,  pp.  847,490.  — £d. 
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words,  in  saying  that  Reflection  is  employed  in  common  language 

in  relation  to  objects  of  sense.    It  is  never  em- 

And  In  saying  that      ployed  except  upon  the  mind  and  its  contents. 

to^i^uZ'ToS       We  cannot  be  sSirtTrSaSSTupon  any  external 

of  sente.  object,  except  in  so  far  as  that  object  has  been 

previously  perceived,  and  its  image  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture.  We  may  be  said  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  memory,  but  not  in  perception.    But  to  return. 

Reid,  therefore,  you  will  observe,  identifies  attention  and  reflec- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ekmentsi^  says,  "  Some  important  obser^'ations  on 
the  subject  of  attention  occur  in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings ;  particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  InteUectiud  Powers  of  Mariy 
p.  62,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man^  p.  78  et  seq. 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  atten- 
tion to  things  external  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  reflection,^^^ 
I  may,  however,  notice  a  more  important  inadvei*tence  of  Mr. 

Stewail,  and  this  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  do, 

Locke  not  the  first      ^g  j^jg  authority  is  worthy  of  high  respect,  not 

Luon?n  ite  l^ych^      ^f^^  ^^  account  of  philosophical  talent,  but  of 

logical  application.         historical  accuracy.    In  various  passages  of  his 

writings,  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  Locke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  employment  of  the  term  reflection,  in  its 
psychological  acceptation,  as  original  to  himself;  and  he  notices 
it  aSTi  curious  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  should,  in  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soidy  have  employed  this  term  in  the  same  signification.  How  Mr* 
Stewart  could  have  fallen  into  this  error,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  word,  as  employed  by  Locke,  was  in  common  use  in  every 
school  of  philosophy  for  fifteen  hundred  years  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Essay  on  ths  Human  Understanding,  It  was  a 
term  in  the  philosophy  both  of  Descartes,*  and  of  Gassendi ;  *  and 
it  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  it  was 


1  Worfct,  Tol.  11.  pp.  122, 128.  >  [Descartes,  'Bpist.^  F.  11.,  Ep.  It.  (See  Gra- 
yer, EssaiA  P/iUosopkiques^  tom.  iv.  p.  118.)  Do 

S  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  hy  la  Forge,  De  Menu  Humane^  Praef.,  p.  9.] 

others.    [See  Keckermann,  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  4  [Gassendi,  PAysreo,  ( iii.  Memb.  Post.,  lib. 

1612,  where  he  distinguishes  reJUction^—intel-  ix.  e.  a    ( Opera,  Leyden,  1868 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  461.) 

lectio  ftflcxa,  interna^^r  quam  homo  Intelligit  "  Ad  secundam  vero  operationem  prsesertim 

snnm  intellectnm, — trmn  the  inteUeerio  externa,  speetatipsa  intellectus  ad  suam  operationem 

qna  intellectus  alias  res  extra  se  positas  pei^  attcntlo,  reilexione  ilia  supra  actionem  pro- 

ciplt.    See  also  Mazure.  Cows  d*  PhUosopkU,  priam,  qua  se  intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve 

torn.  i.  p.  831.  —  Ed.]  se  agiure."] 
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a  household  word.^  From  the  schoolmen,  indeed,  Locke  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  ftmdameutal  principle  of  his  philosophy,  the 
derivation  of  our  knowledge  through  the  double  medium  of  sense 
and  reflection, — at  least,  some  of  them  had  in  terms  articulately 
enounced  this  principle  five  centuries  previous  to  the  English  phi- 
losopher, and  enounced  it  also  in  a  manner  far  more  correct  than 
was  done  by  him  ;*  for  they  did  not,  like  Locke,  regard  reflection 
itself  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  —  thus  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  experience  and  its  generalization,  but  viewed  in  reflection  only 
the  channel  through  which,  along  with  the  contingent  phaanomena 
of  our  internal  experience,  we  discover  the  necessary  judgments 
which  are  original  or  native  to  the  mind. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  oversight  of  Mr.  Stewart  which  I  may 
notice.  "  Although,"  he  says,  "  the  connection  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terras,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology  in  their  enumeration  of  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  as  of  suflicient  importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examina- 
tion."  '  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  are  many  pre- 
vious authors  who  have  considered  attention  as  a  separate  faculty, 
and  treated  of  it  even  at  greater  length  than  Mr.  Stewart  himself. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  *  but  of  the  whole 
^olfian  school;  and  to  these  I  may  add  Condillac,'  Contzen,*  Tie- 
demann, '  Irwing,  *  Malebranche®  and  many  others.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Taking,  however.  Attention  and  Reflection  for  acts  of  the  same 
faculty,  and  supposing,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  reflection  is  properly 
attention  directed  to  the  phcenomena  of  mind ;  observation,  atten- 

1  [We  hare  the  Bctaolutlc  broeard  polDting  sim,   GocIeniDS,  Lexicon  Philowphieum^  v.  Re* 

to  the  difllcalties  of  the  stady  of  self:  **  Ite-  Jlexus.    Keckermann,  Opera^  torn.  i.  pp.  1600, 

flexiva  oogitatio  fiusile  fit  deilexiva.**    See  1612.    Conimbriceniiee  in  iinst.  d*Anima,pp, 

Keckermann,  Opem,  torn,  i  p.  466.]  870,  873.] 

S  [See  ScotoSf  Super  Vniversaltbus  Porphyriif         9  EUments,  I.  c.  2.    Cottected  WorkSy  rol.  U.  p. 

Qu.  iii. :  '*  Ad  tertium  dico  quod  ilia  propoe*  122.  —  Kd. 

itio  Arietotelis,  nihil  est  in  intellectu  qnln  /4  Psyekologia  Empiruaf^23A,et  $eq.-^Ei>, 

prius  fberit  in  aenra,  vera  est  de  eo  qood  est  /  5  Origine  des  Connotscutees  Humainas,  part, 
primnm  intelllf^ibile,  quod  est  scilicet  qno^r   1.  ( li.  ch.  2.  — £d. 

quid  est  rci  materialisi  non  autem  de  omnibdK*i^  6  PreUetiones  Logiea  et  Metaphytiea  auctore 

per seintelligibilibus;  quia multa  perse  intelo  Adamo  Contzen;  Mechlin,  1830;  vol.  Iii.  p. 

Ji;(nntur,  non  quia  epeciem  faciunt  in  sensu,  81.   (Originally  published  in  1775-1780.)  — £d. 
sed   per  reflexionem  intellectus."    (By   the         1  Handbuchdn  Py$ehologiey'p.^2l.—Y,ii. 
Scotists  the  act  of  intellect  was  regarded  aa         8  Erfahnmgen  und  Untersudntngen  nber  den 

threefold :  Rectus^  —CoUativia,  —  Rejlexus.  See  Mtn»ehen  von  karl  Franz  von  Irwing,  Berlin, 

Constantina  (a  Samano),  Tract,  de  Seamdt$  1777,  b.  1.  p.  411;  b.  ii.  p.  209.  -Ed. 
haentimibus;  Scoti  Opera,  p.  462.)     See  aUo         9  Dela  Recherche  de  laYMU,  lib.  iii.  eh.  4; 

PUlip  Mooenicus,  ConiempUuionee  (1681),  pa»-  lib.  vi.  oh.  2.    3Vst<^  de  la  Morale^  oh.  5. — £i>. 
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tion   directed  to  the  phtenomepa   of^matter;  the  main   question 

comes  to  be  considered,  Is  attention  a  faculty 

l8  Attention  a  fee-       different  from  consciousness,  as  Reid  and  Stewart 

ulty     different    from  •<.»-^     -. — ^.w-y^.,— -r—    ••       «  ^«-      "  * ' ;  m  , 

consciousnees  ?  maintain  ?     As  the  latter  ot  these  philosophers 

has' "not  argued   the  point  himself,  but  merely 
refers  to  the  arguments  of  the  foiiner  in  confirmation  of  their  com- 
mon doctrine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  passage 
from  Reid,  in  which  his  doctrine  on  this  head  is 
Reid  quoted  in  w-      contained.     "  I  return,"  he   says,   *'  to  what  I 

fereuoe  to   thii   que»-  *  -,  -,  .  /.  •    n 

^j^^  mentioned  as  the  mam  source  of  information  on 

this  subject,  —  attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds. 

"  All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  its  operations,  are,  by  Mr. 
locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection.  A  man  may  have  as  distinct  no- 
'  tions  of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of 
any  object  whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  reflection.  But  what  is  this  power  of 
reflection  ?  *  It  is,'  says  the  same  author, '  that  power  by  which  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  obserA^es  its  own  actions  and  oper- 
ations.' He  obser\'es  elsewhere,  'That  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself;  and  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  and  maie  it  its  own  object.' 

"  This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  it^ 
object :  to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
l)Ower  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  the  powers  of  our  own  or  of  other  minds. 

"This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  consciousness, 

with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.    All 

men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times 

•  while. they  are  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  theni,  or 

I  make  them  objects  of  thought."  ^ 

f   Dr.  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  attention  is  a  voluntary  act.    This 
«ru  .  **.   *.     ,        remark  might  have  led  him  to  the  observation, 

What  Attention  fa.  ,  V        .  ^ 

that  attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  fac- 
ulty of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  sim- 
ultaneously extended,  the  smaller  is  the  intensity  with  which  it  is 
able  to  consider  each,  and  consequently  the  less  vivid  and  distinct 

1  JnlcBMfiMl  PbiMTs,  Eanj  i.,  0I119.  r.    (VS.  WorJfcf,  p.  289. 
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will  be  the  information  it  obtaiiis  of  the  several  objecta,  *    This  law 
is  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 

-    • 
**  Ploribns  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensns." 

Such  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when  our  interest  in  any  par- 
ticular object  is  excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  in  our  power,  it  behooves  us  to  limit  our  consid- 
eration to  that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  is  done  by 
an  act  of  volition  or  desire,  which  is  called  attentioti.  But  to  view 
attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to\ 
a  telescope,  attention  to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in  accom-  ^ 
modating  the  focus  to  the  object ;  and  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
distinguish  in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  from  the  general 
organ  of  vision,  as,  in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consci-/ 
ousness  as  separate  faculties.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  the  same.  Attention  is  consciousness,  and  something 
more.  It  is  consciousness  voluntarily^  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations,  tosome^^i&igriftinate  object ;  it  is  consciousness  concen- 
tfa^d.  In  this  respect,  attention  is  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  special  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, but  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitions, 
Attention  as  a  gen-      j  ^}^q\\  proceed  to  Consider  it   in  its  various 

eral  phenomenon  of  ^  ji^*  ji.«         •^^.^t 

coDscioufluess  aspects  and  relations;   and  havmg  just  stated 

the   law  of  limitation,  I   shall  go  on  to  what 

I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  attention  as  a  general  phsenomenon  of 

consciousness. 

.    And,   here,  I  have  first  to  consider  a  question  in  which  I  am 

again  soiTy  to  find  myself  opposed   to  many 

Can  we  attend  to      distinguished  philosophers,  and  in  particular,  to 

more    than  a    single  °  f  . 

object  at  once  ?  o°®  whose  opinion  ou  this,  as  on  every  other 

point  of  psychological  observation,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The  philosopher  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  Stewart.  The  question  is.  Can  we  attend  to  more 
than  a  single  obiocti  f**  nn^A?  For  if  attention  be  nothing  but  the', 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  a  smaller  number  of  objects  than' 
constitute  its  widest  compass  of  simultaneous  knowledge,  it  is  evi-' 
dent  that,  unless  this  widest  compass  of  consciousness  be  limited 
to  only  two  objects,  we  do  attend  when  we  converge  consciousness, 
on  any  smaller  number  than  that  total  complement  of  objects' 
which  it  can  embrace  at  once.    For  example,  if  we  suppose  that 

1  [CL  Steeb.  Dber  dm  3SleH»eluH,  il.  673;  and  Frlei,  AMthropohgie,  I.  83.] 
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the  number  of  objects  which  conscioasness  can  simnltaneonsly  ap- 
prehend be  six,  the  limitation  of  consciousness  to  five,  or  four,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  one,  will  all  be  acts  of  attention,  different  in  de- 
gree, but  absolutely  identical  in  kind. 

Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  is  as  follows :  — "  Before,"  he  says,  "  we 
leave  the  subject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to 

Stewart  quoted  in      ^^^^  ^^^.j^^  ^f  ^  question  which  has  been  stated 

reference  to  thla  que*-  .  i       ,  ^  « 

^jQQ  With  respect  to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power 

of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend,  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately  ? 
This  question  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided 
by  several  philosophers  in  the  negative;  and  I  acknowledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  coiv 
tempt  as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the 
instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  those  acts  to  be  coexistent;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  operations  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know,  from  the  fact, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice  in  in- 
creasing this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different  things  at 
once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon  in  question  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

"  The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  favorable  to  this  explanation,  as  it  affords  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successive 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  philosophers  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
coexistent. 

"  XJpon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  decide  with  confidence;  and,  therefore,  I  should  wish 
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the  conclusions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condltlon- 
allj  established.  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  consequences  of 
the  general  principle,  '  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing 
at  once ;'  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  ti-uth  of  that  supposition. 

"  It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of  music, 
a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music  separately, 
or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
establish  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind 
is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  per- 
ception of  an  interval  of  time. 

"  TJje  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  position, 
and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the 
mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline?  With  respect  to  this  question, 
the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude  thut  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  ever}-^  point  in  the  outline  of 
the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involun- 
tary operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in 
the  same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

"  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  as  of  a 
triangle  or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid  that  the  perception 
seems  to  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  sides  are  multi{)lied 
beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  these 
different  acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 
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"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  a  paint  in  the  outUne 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  the  mini' 
mum  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."^ 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Brown  not  only  coincides  with  Mr.  Stewart 
in  regard  to  the  special  fact  of  attention,  but 

Brown  comcidea      asscrts  in  general  that  the  mind  cannot  exist  at 

with  Stewart.  °  . 

the  same  moment  m  two  dmerent  states,  that 
is,  in  two  states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately.  "J[f  the 
mind  of  man,"  he  says,  "  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
it,  from  the  firet  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking  being,' 
a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  successive  states  of  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  form- 
ing indeed  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individu- 
ally, and  successively  to  ^ach  other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to 
exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity."  * 

I  shall  consider  these  statements  in  detail.  Mr.  Stewart's  firat 
illustration  of  his  doctrine  is  drawn  from  a  con- 

Criticism  of  Stew-  cert  of  music,  in  which,  he  says,  "  a  good  ear 
trt'8  doctrine.     Hto      ^^^  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 

first  UIuBtration  from  * 

the    phanomena    of       Separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once, 
iound.  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony."     This 

example,  however,  appears  to  me  to  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  his  opinion  to  the  impossible.  What  are  the  facts 
in  this  example?  In  a  musical  concert,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
different  instruments  and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of 
different  sounds.  These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible 
moment  in  which  they  perish,  and,  consequently,  if  heard  at  all, 
much  more  if  their  mutual  relation  or  harmony  be  perceived,  they 
must  be  all  heard  simultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the 
mind  can  attend  to  each  minimum  of  sound  only  successively,  it, 
consequently,  requires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  minimum  of  sound.    Now,  in  this  minimum  of 


1  Elemtnts,  vol.  1.  chap.  2.    Works,  vol.  il.  p.         2  Lecture*  on  th»  Phiiosophp  o/  the  Huvum 
140— 148.  Mind,  Lect.  xl.  p.  67,  (ed.  1880).  —  Kd. 
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time,  there  coexist  with  it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima  of 
soand  which,  ex  hypotJieai^  are  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  as  not 
attended  to.  In  a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  num- 
ber of  sounds  only  could  be  perceived,  and  above  this  petty  maxi- 
mum, all  sounds  would  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  the 
feet  ?  No  concert,  however  numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been 
found  to  have  reached,  far  less  to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of 
mind  and  its  organ. 

But  it  is  even  more  impossible,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  understand 

how  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different 

impo«Bfl>ie,  on  Stew-      sounds,  that  is,  have  any  feeling  of  the  harmony 

art's  dwrtnne,  to  nn-      ^^  ^  concert.     In  this  respect,  it  is,  indeed, /e/o 

deretand  bow  we  can  .  .        .       ,     ,  "^ 

perceive  the  relation  ^  *^-  I*  ^  mamtamed  that  we  cannot  attend 
of  diiibrent  sonndB.         at  once  to  two  sounds,  wc  Cannot  perceive  them 

as  coexistent,  —  consequently,  the  feeling  of  har- 
mony of  which  we  are  conscious,  must  proceed  from  the  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  these  sounds  as  successively  perceived  in  different 
points  of  time.  "We  must,  therefore,  compare  the  past  sound,  as 
retained  in  memory,  with  the  present,  as  actually  perceived.  But 
this  is  impossible  on  the  hypothesis  itself.  For  we  must,  in  this 
case,  attend  to  the  past  sound  in  memory,  and  to  the  present  sound 
in  sense  at  once,  or  they  will  not  be  perceived  in  mutual  relation  as 
harmonic.  But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  sense, 
are  as  much  two  different  objects  as  two  different  sounds  in  sense. 
Therefore,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable,  —  either  we  can 
attend  to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  hypothesis  is  dis- 
proved, or  we  cannot,  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  harmony 
is  impossible,  which  is  absurd. 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally  startling,  as  taken 

from  Mr.  Stewart's  second  illustration  from  the 
HU  seoond  lUortra.     .  phffinomena  of  vision.     He  holds  that  the  per- 

tlon    from    the   phas-  .  __  i,,  .,i  •,         n 

nomena  of  yision.  ception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  separate  acts  of  attention,  and  that 
each  act  of  attention  has  for  its  object  a  point  the  least  that  can  be 
seon,  the  mmimum  visibile.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose 
that,  at  every  instantaneous  opening  of  the  eyelids,  the  moment 
sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  objects  comprehended 
in  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  subdivided  into  almost  infinitesimal  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  attention  is  performed.  This 
is,  of  itself,  sufficiently  inconceivable.  But  this  being  admitted,  no 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  separate  acts  must  be  laid  up  in  memory, 
in  imagination.     But  how  are  they  there  to  form  a  single  whole, 
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unless  we  can,  in  imagination,  attend  to  all  the  minima  visilnlia 
together,  which  in  perception  we  could  only  attend  to  severally? 
On  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  have  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
of  speaking,  when  I  consider  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  color  to  extension. 


LECTURE    XJV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— ATTENTION   IN   GENERAL.  '^  '*'    ' 

In  the  former  part  of  onr  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  argu- 
ment against  Reid's  analysis  of  Consciousness 
into  a  special  faculty,  and  showed  you  that, 
even  in  relation  to  Perception,  (the  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  a 
ktiowledge  of  the  material  universe,)  Consciousness  is  still  the 
common  ground  in  which  every  cognitive  operation  has  its  root. 
I  then  proceeded  to  prove  the  same  in  regard  to  Attention.  After 
some  observations  touching  the  confusion  among  philosophers,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  refiection^  as  a  sub- 
ordinate modification  of  attention,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
what  attention  properly  is,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  con- 
sciousness. I  stated  that  attention  is  consciousness  applied  to  an 
act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  In  bo  far  as  attention 
is  an  act  of  the  conative  faculty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at 
all,  for  the  mere  will  or  desire  of  knowing  is  not  an  act  of  cogni- 
tion. But  the  act  of  the  conative  faculty  is  exerted  by  relation  to 
a  certain  law  of  consciousness,  or  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Limitation,  is,  that  the  intension  of 
our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension, — in  other 
words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the  clearer  and 
more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  the  more 
vividly  we  will  or  desire  that  a  certain  object  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  known,  the  more  do  we  concentrate  consciousness  through 
some  special  faculty  upon  it.  I  omitted,  I  find,  to  state  that  I  think 
Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in  asserting  that  attention  is  only  ax 
voluntary  act,  meaning  by  the  expression  voluntary^  an  act  of  free- ' 
will.  I  am  far  from  maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that  all 
will  is  desire ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
Attention  poMibie      ^^^  frequently  determined  to  an  act  of  atten- 

witboatanactof  fi«e-        ^.  V.  .,  .    ,  ,        ,         ^ 

^^^  tion,  as  to  many  other  acts,  independently  of 

our  free  and  deliberate  volition.     Nor  is  it,  I  r 
conceive,  possible  to  hold  that,  though  immediately  determined  to  • 
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an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it  is  only  by  the  permission  of  our 
will  that  this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act  of  attention  is 
still  under  the  control  of  our  volition.  This  I  cannot  maintain. 
Let  us  take  an  example:  —  When  occupied  with  other  matters,  a 
person  may  speak  to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without  our  hav- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  sound;*  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intentionally  and 
with  will.  We  cannot  determinately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily 
withholding  our  attention;  and  we  can  no  more  open  our  eyes, 
and,  by  an  act  of  will,  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception  of  sight, 
than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will,  cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our 
ears  or  shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ;  but  we  cannot, 
with  our  organs  unobstructed,  wholly  refuse  our  attention  at  will. 
It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  correct  doctrine  to  hold  that 
there  is  no  consciousness  without  attention,  —  without  concentra- 
tion, but  that  attention  is  of  three  degrees  or  kinds.  The  first,  a 
mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;  the  second,  an 
Attention  of  three      ^^^  determined  by  desire,  which,  though  invol- 

j  decrees  or  kinds.  "^  »  '  & 

untary,  may  be  resisted  by  our  will ;  the  third, 
I  an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate  volition.  An  act  of  attention,  — 
Ithat  is,  an  act  of  concentration,  —  seems  thus  necessary  to  every 
iexertion  of  consciousness,  as  a  certain  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision.  We  have  formerly  noticed, 
that  discrimination  is  a  condition  of  consciousness ;  and  a  discrimi- 
nation is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  con-esponds  to  the  lowest  degree,  —  to  the 
mere  vital  or  automatic  act  of  attention,  has  been  refused  the  name; 
and  attention,  in  contradistinction  to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of  which,  however,  Reid  only 
recognizes  the  third. 

Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness,  what  the  contraction  of  the 

pupil  is  to  sight ;  or  to  the  eye  (jf  the  mind, 
*T*.?"    ^P*'*'      what  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bod- 

ance  of  attention.  ^  ^ 

ily  eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  gpecial  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  acting  under  the  law 
of  limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  rela- 
tions  to  "the  special  faculties,  atte'iTtion  doubles  all  their  efficiency, 
and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  des- 
titute. It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the  pnna^ry 
condition  of  their  activity. 

!     Having  thus  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding 
■the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  other  cognitive  faculties,  I 

1  See  field,  AcHw  Powen,  Eesay  il.  ch.  8.    Works,  p.  687. — Ed« 
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proceeded  to  consider  rarioos  questions,  which,  as  not  peculiar  to  ^ 

any  of  the  special  faculties,  fall  to  be  discussed 

Ctn  we  attend  to      under  the  head  of  consciousness,  and  I  com- 

more than  a  single  ob-  -.       .  «       ,  -11  -■.,      , 

jeet  at  once?  menced  With  the  cunous  problem.  Whether  we 

can  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object  at  once. 
Mr.  Stewart  maintains,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  nega- 
tive. I  endeavored  to  show  you  that  his  arguments  are  not  con- 
clusive, and  that  they  even  involve  suppositions  which  are  so  mon- 
strous as  to  reduce  the  thesis  he  supports  <id  impossibUe.  I  have 
now  only  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Dr.  Brown's 
Broim'f  doctrine,  assertion  of  the  same  proposition,  though  in  diJP- 
that  the  mind  cannot      £3^^^^  terms.    In  the  passage  I  adduced  in  our 

exiat  at  the  same  mo-        1     .    t      ^  1  ^       ^1 

ment  in  two  different      ^^^  Lccture,  he  commences  by  the  assertion, 
states.  that  the  mind  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  mo- 

ment, in  two  different  states, — that  is,  in  two 
states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately,  and  concludes  with 
the  averment  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 
I  find  the  same  doctrine  maintained  by  Locke 
This  doctrine  main-      j^^  ^^^^  valuable,  but  neglected,  treatise  entitled 

tained  by  Locke.  o  7 

An  Examination  of  Pere  MaJLebranchSs  Opinr 
ion  of  Seehig  aU  Things  in  Qod,  In  the  thirty-ninth  section  he 
says:  "Different  sentiments  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  or  the  soul  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial,  indivisible 
substance.  Now,  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear 
one  singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time, 
Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same 
unextended,  indivisible  substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent 
and  opposite,  (as  these  of  white  and  black  must  be,)  modifications 
at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indi- 
visible substance,  one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for 
red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive, 
and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  soTpe  whereof  are  opposite  as  heat  and 
cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ? "  Leibnitz  has 
not  only  given  a  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay^  but  likewise  of  his 
Meatnination  of  Malebranche,    In  reference  to  the  passage  I  have 

just  quoted  Leibnitz  says:  ^Mr.  Locke  asks, 
Opposed  by  Lefb-      iQ^^  the  same  unextended,  indivisible  substance, 

have  different,  nay,  incoqsistent  and  opposite 
modifications,  at  the  same  time  ? '  I  reply,  it  can.  What  is  incoi^- 
sistent  in  the  same  object,  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  representation 
of  different  objects  which  we  conceive  at  the  same  moment.    For 
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I  this  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  diflS^rent  parts  in  the 
sonl,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in 
the  point  on  which,  however,  different  angles  rest."*  The  same 
thing  had,  however,  been  even  better  said  by 
Aristotle  opposed  to  Aristotle,  whose  doctrine  I  prefer  translating  to 
foregoing  doctrine.  ^^^  ^  jjj^^j^  perspicuous,  in  the  following  pas- 

phraaed'^by  PiiUopo-      ^^S®  ^^^  Joaunes  Grammaticus,  (better  known 
nus.  by  the  surname  Philoponus,) — a  Greek  philoso- 

pher, who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  his  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  De  Anxma  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
very  supposition  which  on  Locke's  doctrine  would  infer  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  mind,  is  alleged,  by  the  Aristotelians  and  Con- 
dillac,  in  proof  of  its  immateriality.  "  Nothing  bodily,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  can,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part,  receive  contraries 
The  finger  cannot  at  once  be  wholly  participant  of  white  and  of 
black,  nor  can  it,  at  once  and  in  the  same  place,  be  both  hot  and 
cold.  But  the  sense  at  the  ssime  moment  apprehends  contraries. 
Wherefore,  it  knows  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  and  that  it 
discriminates  the  black  from  the  white.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, does  sight  simultaneously  perceive  contraries  ?  Does  it  do  so 
by  the  same  ?  or  does  it  by  one  part  apprehend  black,  by  another 
white  ?  If  it  does  so  by  the  same,  it  must  apprehend  these  with- 
out parts,  and  it  is  incorporeal.  But  if  by  one  part  it  apprehends 
this  quality,  and  by  another  that,  —  this,  he  says,  is  the  same  as 
if  I  perceived  this,  and  you  that.  But  it  is  necessary  that  that 
which  judges  should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  even 
apprehend  by  the  same  the  objects  which  are  judged.  Body  can- 
not, at  the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  part,  apply  itself  to  con- 
traries or  things  absolutely  different.  But  sense  at  once  applies 
itself  to  black  and  to  white;  it,  therefore,  applies  itself  indivisibly. 
It  is  t!ius  shown  to  be  incorporeal.  For  if  by  one  part  it  appre- 
hended white,  by  another  part  apprehended  black,  it  could  not 
discern  the  one  color  from  the  other;  for  no  one  can  distinguish 
that  which  is  perceived  by  himself  as  different  from  that  which  is 
perceived  by  another."*    So  far,  Philoponus. 

1  Remarquts  sur  U  SentimetU  du  Pin  Male-  8^  K^x^P^rV^*^^  M^x^cu  Kpiv^w  tin  Irs- 
branefu ;  Opera  Pkilosophica,  edit.  Erdmann,  p.  poy  rh  y?iViA  rod  Xcvirov,  &AAJk  «e7  M  TOfi 
461.  —Ed.  Ij^^  j^^j,  ^2^^    OSto*  ftJ^y  -yhp  xhp  tl  rw 

2  The  text  of  Arlstotla  here  partially  par-  ^iy  iyi,  rod  8c  ffh  aXa^oio,  SijAoy  &y  efjj  8ti 
aphrascd,  (rroocm,  f.  86  ed.  1535),  and  more  ;ir*pa  AAA^Xwit  Ac*  8i  rh  ty  Kiytw  hri  frt- 
ftilly  in  Commentarj'  on  texte,  144.  149,  is  aa  pov  mpoy  yitp  rh  y\vKb  rov  \€vkov.  Afy«i 
followB;  — *H  irol  8»)Xov  Sri  ^  <rif)|  ovk  ^o-ti  Apa  rh  ahr6'  "Offrt  ws  \4y€h  offrv  xnt  wet 
T^  ((Txaroy  ala^nr^ptoir  iydytni  ykp  ^  KtiL  (dabivvrai,  "Ort  pj^y  oZv  obx  oUy  T€  tn- 
h,wr6iuvoy  avrov  Kptytty  rh  Kpiyoy,     Offrt  x'^F^f*^'^^^'  xplytiy  tA  xex^urfUyOf  8^Xiir 
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Dr.  Brown  calls  the  Bensation  of  sweet  one  mental  state,  the  sen- 
sation of  cold  another ;  and  as  the  one  of  these 
doctrine,™**  "''^  States  may  exist  without  the  other,  they  are  con- 
sequently different  states.  But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  we  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  feci  the 
sensations  of  sweet  and  cold,  or  that  sensations  forming  apart  differ- 
ent states,  do,  when  coexistent  in  the  same  subject,  form  only  a 
single  state  ?     ^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  attend  to,  or  be  conscious  of,  only^ 
a  single  object  at  a  time,  would,  in  fact,  in- 
mriaon  impoeeibie  "  ^^^^^  ^^^  Conclusion  that  all  comparison  and 
discrmination  are  impossible;  but  comparison 
and  discrimination  being  possible,  this  possibility  disproves  the  truth! 
of  the  counter  proposition.  An  act  of  comparison  or  discrimination' 
supposes  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  one  indivisible  con- 
sciousness, the  different  objects  to  be  compared  or  discriminated. 
Were  I  only  conscious  of  one  object  at  one  time,  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  them  into  relation ;  each  could  be  apprehended  only 
separately,  and  for  itself.  For  in  the  moment  in  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  object  A,  I  am,  ex  ht/pothesi^  unconscious  of  the  object 
B ;  and  in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  B,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  object  A.  So  far,  in  fact,  from  consciousness  not  being 
competent  to  the  cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only 
possible  under  that  cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without 
discrimination  there  could  be  no  consciousness ;  and  discrimination 
necessarily  supposes  two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

No  judgment  could  be  possible  were  not  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  thought  together  by  the  mind,  although  expressed 
in  language  one  after  the  other.  Nay,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  a 
s^logism  forms  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act ;  ^  and  it  is  only  the 
necessity  of  retailing  it  piecemeal  and  by  succession,  in  order  to 
accommodate  thought  to  the  imperfection  of  its  vehicle,  language, 
that  affords  the  appearance  of  a  consecutive  existence.  Some 
languages,  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  express  the 
syntactical  relations  by  flexion,  and  not  by  mere  juxtaposition. 

Ih-i  8*  odV  i¥  fccxwpMTfi^iY  XP^^i  ^yrtv^tv,  the  relatire  oommentaiy  by  Philoponns.  ~ 

^D.va€p  yiip  rh  avrh  \4y9t  tirt  h-tpoy,  rh  Aya-  Ed. 

dhu  irai  T^  KaK6y^  othv  hoX  Bre  bdrtpov  K^i         1  This  is  said  by  Aristotle  of  the  act  of  judg^ 

^1  erepoy  iced  ddrtpovf  ov  /cafrh  irvfifitfifriKhs  ment;  but  the  remark  applies  to  that  of  rea- 

t^Stc*  X^yw  8*,  ti[oy  yw  \iya»  &rt  rrtpoy,  soning  also.    See  De  ^tma,  iii.  6:    *Ey  oTs 

m  fJyroi  grt  yvy  trtpoy.    *A\K*  olhtif  Xryct,  t^  i^euSos  koX  rh  iKfi^4s,  aiy^tais  ris  ff8i> 

mSL  yvy,  xett  thi  yvy  Afta  Apcu    "OffTt  Ax<^~  yorifUruv  darep  ty  irrvy T^ 

purroy  md  iv  iLX»piirr^  X?^^-     ^  Anima,  8c  iy  irotovy,  tqvto  6  yovs  %Kaffroy,  —Ed. 
lib.  iii.  o.  2,  k  XL    Ct  H  9>  10, 12, 18, 14,  with 
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Their  sentences  are  thus  bound  up  in  one  organic  whole,  the  prece- 
ding parts  remaining  suspended  in  the  mind,  till  the  meaning,  like 
an  electric  spark,  is  flashed  from  the  conclusion  to  the  commence- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  rhetorical  efTj^ct  of  termin- 
ating the  Latin  period  by  the  verb.  And  to  take  a  more  elementary 
example,  —  "How  could  the  mind  comprehend  these  words  of 
Horace, 

'Bacchmn  in  romotis  carmlna  mpHMU 
Vidi  doceatem/ 

unless  it  could  seize  at  once  those  images  in  which  the  adjectives 
are  separated  from  their  substantives  ?  "  ^ 

The  modem  philosophers  who  have  agitated  this  question,  are  not 
aware  that  it  was  once  canvassed  likewise  in 

iTiU  question  cmn-      ^^^  schools  of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  there 

Tasked  in  the  schools  t  i        ,  .  .  ^        .  .        .t 

of  the  middle  ages.  expressed  by  the  proposition,  J^ossttne  tiUellectua 

noster  plura  simid   inteUigere.^     Maintaining 

the  negative,  we  find  St.  Thomas,  Cajetanus,  Ferrariensis,  Capri- 

oliis,  Ilervaeus,  Alexander  Alensis,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Durandus; 

while  tlie  affirmative  was  asserted  by   Scotus,   Occam,  Gregorius 

Ariminensis,  Lichetus,  Marsilius,  Biel,  and  others. 

Supposing  that  the  mind  is  not  limited  to  the  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  a  single  object,  a  question  arises, 
How  many  objects      jj^^  ^^y  objects  cau  it  embrace  at  once? 

^  ^^^ ,  You  will  recollect  that  I  formerly  stated  that 

the    greater    the    number    of   objects   among 

which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  distributed,  the  feebler  and  less 

distinct  will  be  its  cognizance  of  each. 

"  Plnribus  intentas,  minor  est  ad'sinf^la  sensoB." 

Consciousness  will  thus  be  at  its  maximum  of  intensity  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be,  how  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
survey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  absolute  confusion  ?  I  find 
this  problem  stated  and  differently  answered,  by  different  philoso- 
pliers,  and  apparently  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  By 
Charles  Bonnet*  the  mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 


1  [Bonstetten,  Bmdu  dt  P  Bomnu^  torn.  ii.  i.  o.  22,  p.  184,  fol.  a  (ed.  Aid.)  Kemesins,  Ih 
p.  377,  note.]  Natwa  HomuUsy  e.  rli.  p.  184— ed.  Matthjet.] 

S  [E$9ai  d«  PBjfchologie^  o.  zxxtHI.  p.  182. 

s  [See  Aquinas,  Sbmnui,  pus  i.,  Q.  85,  art.  Compare  his  Buai  Analytijue  nr  T  Ame^  torn. 
«.    Cf.  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  Dt  Ammaf  lib.      t.  o.  xiii.  p.  168  et  Mg.J 
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six  objects  at  once ;  by  Abraham  Tucker^  the  number  is  limited  to 
four;  while  Destutt-Tracy ^  again  amplifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  philosophers,  appears  to  me  correct. 
You  can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  yourselves,  but  you  must 
beware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  you  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  difiicult  to  view  at  once 
more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion ;  but  if  you 
group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  as 
many  groups  as  you  can  units ;  because  the  mind  considei*s  these 
groups  only  as  units,  —  it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their 
parts  out  of  consideration.  You  may  perfoiTn  the  experiment  also 
by  an  act  of  imagination. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  shall  make  some  observations  on 
the  value  of  attention,  considered  in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  and  on  the  importance  of  forming  betimes  the  habit  of  delib- 
erate concentration. 

The  greater  capacity  of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  longer  and  more  steadily  can  he  fol- 

Vaiue  of  attention      Jqw  out  the  same  train  of  thought, — the  stronger 

considered  in  its  high-        •     v>  x*     j.^      ^'  i    •  ^-         . 

est  de  ree  as  an  act  *®  "^®  power  of  attention ;  and  m  proportion  to 
of  wiU.  liis  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success  with 

which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commence- 
ment is  difficult;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  intellectual 
effi^rt.  When  we  turn  for  the  first  time  our  view  on  any  given 
object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of  our  thoughts. 
Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from 
the  matters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every 
moment  force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  —  even  when  a 
resolute  determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
sftioothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel ;  still  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually perplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting 
thoughts,  which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclu- 
sively occupy  its  view,  in  the  foil  clearness  of  an  undivided  light. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  new 
object,  it  wiU,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a  favorite 
when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our 
previous  knowledge,  and  of  our  established  associations  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  time 
and  custom.    Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must 

'    1  [lAght  o/Natun,  o.  xIt.  {  6.}  bert,  Mitanges,  yol.  ir.  pp.  40, 151.    Anclllon, 

2  [Ideology  torn.  L  p.  468.    Compare  Deg-  Nouvtmix  MSangeSj  torn.  ii.  p.  186.     Male> 

erando,  IUa  Signts,  t.  167,  who  allows  ns  to  branche,  Beckerchey  liv.  ill.  o.  2,  torn.  i.  p.  191.] 
embraee,  at  one  Tiew,  five  unities.    D*Alem- 
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resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  our  new 
study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  —  indeed,  only  by  compul- 
sion. But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  every  step,  as  we  advance,  will  be  found  easier ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  animated  and  energetic ;  the  distractions  grad- 
ually diminish ;  the  attention  is  more  exclusively  concentrated 
upon  its  object ;  the  kindred  ideas  flow  with  gi*eater  fi*eedora  and 
abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length,  our  system  of  thought  harmonizes  with 
our  pursuit.  The  whole  man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher, 
or  historian,  or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating 
to  this  character.  He  now  energizes  freely,  and,  consequently, 
with  pleasure ;  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unforced  and  unimpeded 
energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state  of  mind,  bears  the  stamp 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  Helvetius  justly  observes,  that  the 
very  feeblest  intellect  is  capable  of  comprehending  th^  inference 
of  one  mathematical  position  from  another,  and  even  of  making 
such  an  inference  itself.^  Now,  the  most  difficult  and  complicate 
demonstrations  in  the  works  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  are  all  made 
up  of  such  immediate  inferences.  They  are  like  houses  composed 
of  single  bricks.  No  greater  exertion  of  intellect  is  required  to 
make  a  thousand  such  inferences  than  is  requisite  to  make  one ;  as 
the  effort  of  laying  a  single  brick  is  the  maximum  of  any  individual 
effort  in  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a 
more  continuous  attention  than  the  other,  —  that  a  Newton  is  able 
without  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long 
series  towards  a  determinate  end ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity 
is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  which  he  had  begun 
.  ,       _  to  spin.     This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with 

sir  Isaac  Newton.  r  ^  i  7 

Qqual  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admit- 
ted. To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied  that 
if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  talent.'  There  is  but  little  analogy  between 
mathematics  and  play-acting ;  but  I  heard  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  nearly  the  same  language,  attribute  the  whole  superiority  of  her 
unrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense  study  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  parts.  If  what  Alcibiades,  in  the  Symposium^  of  Plato, 
narrates  of  Socrates  were  true,  the  father  of 
Greek  philosophy  must  have  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty of  meditation  or  continuous  attention  in  the  highest  degree. 

^  DtV  Esprit — Discoart  iU,  c.  iv. — Ed.        9  See  Beid's  Wwk$,  p.  687.       S  P.  220 Ed. 
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The  story,  indeed,  has  some  appearance  of  exaggeration ;  but  it 
shows  what  Alcibiades,  or  rather  Plato  through  him,  deemed  the 
requisite  of  a  great  thinker.  According  to  this  repoit,  in  a  mili- 
tary expedition  which  Socrates  made  along  with  Alcibiades,  the 
philosopher  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning,  motion- 
less, with  a  fixed  gaze,  —  thus  showing  that  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject :  ^  And  thus," 
says  Alcibiades,  ^Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do  when  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  inquiries  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. He  then  never  interrupts  his  meditation,  and  forgets  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep,  —  everything,  in  short,  until  his  inquiry  has 
reached  its  termination,  or,  at  least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in 
it.''    In  this  history  there  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  exaggeration; 

but  still  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  undeniable. 

Like  Newton,  Descartes  arrogated  nothing  to 
the  force  of  his  intellect.  What  he  had  accomplished  more  than 
other  men,  that  he  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  his  method;^ 

and  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  eulogizes  his  method, 

Bacon.  .       ,        .        ,  „  .  f  ,  . 

— m  that  it  places  all  men  with  equal  attention 
upon  a  level,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  prerogatives  of 
genius.'    Nay,  genius  itself  has  been  analyzed  by  the  shrewdest 

observers  into  a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 

"Genius,''  says  Helvetius,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "  is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention,"  (une  atteti- 

ti<m  auivie)?    "Genius,"  says  Buffon,*  "is  only 
^  °°*  a  protracted  patience,"   {une  longue  patience)^ 

"In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,* 
"  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly 

constitutes  genius."    And  Chesterfield  has  also 

observed,  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  atten- 
tion, steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark 
of  a  superior  genius."* 

These  examples  and  authorities  concur  in  establishing  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  he  who  would,  with  success,  attempt  discovery,  either 
by  inquiry  into  the  works  of  nature,  or  by  meditation  on  the 
phasnomena  of  mind,  must  acquire  the  faculty  of  abstracting  him- 
self for  a  season,  from  the  invasion  of  surrounding  objects ;  must  be 

1  DUoovn  de  la  MUhode,  p.  1. —Ed.  6  Etogt  Osionqw  dt  M.  Ab«y,  qnoted  by 

iM«,.0^.,lib.i.aph.ei.-ED.  Ton«aint,ZVfaP^p^219.J 

6  Letters  to  hu  Son.  Letter  Ixxxix.  [Com- 
tDtP  Esprit,  Dtoeonn  iii.  ohftp.  it—Ed.  p^  ^oon^EswiJbuaytique,  torn,  i.,  prt&ce, 
4  [Quoted  by  Ponelle,  ISanud^  p.  871.]  p.  8.] 
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able  even,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  and  live,  as  it  were,  a  pure  intelligence,  within  the 
circle  of  his  thoughts.     This  faculty  has  been 
inrtancesof  thepoiw^      manifested,  more  or  less,  by  all  whose  names  are 

er  of  AbBtraction.  .        ,       .  ,      ,  n    ,       •        n  t 

associated  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 

sciences.    In  some,  indeed,  the  power  of  abstraction  almost  degen* 

erated  into  a  habit  akin  to  disease,  and  the  examples  which  now 

occur  to  me,  would  almost  induce  me  to  retract  what  I  have  said 

about  the  exaggeration  of  Plato's  history  of  Socrates. 

Archimedes,^  it  is  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 

meditation,  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storm* 

ing  of  Syi-acuse  by  his  own  death-wound,  and 

1^8  exclamation  on  the  entrance  of  Roman  soldiers  was, — Noli 

turhare  circndos  meos.    In  like  manner,  Joseph  ScaUger,  the  most 

learaed  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in 

Paris,  was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer, 

that  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of 

his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  catastrophe.    The 

philosopher  Cameades^  was  habitually  liable  to 

Carneades.  '/•/•t.  /.i, 

nts  01  meditation,  so  profound,  that,  to  prevent 

him  from  sinking  from  inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed 

him  like  a  child.    And  it  is  reported  of  New- 
Newton.  T     .        ,  '  1  .1 

ton,  that,  while   engaged  in  his  mathematical 
researches,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.     Cardan,®  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
was  once,  upon  a  journey,  so  lost  in  thought^  that 
he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  jouniey.     To  the  ques- 
tions of  his  driver  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  niirhtfall,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  carriage  at  a  stand-still,  and  directly  under  a  gallows.    The 
mathematician  Vieta  was  sometimes  so  buried 
in  meditation,  that  for   hours  he  bore   more 
resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living,  and  was  then  wholly 
unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him.     On  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  the  great  Budaaus  forgot  every- 
thing in  philological  speculations,  and  he  was 
only  awakened  to  the  affairs  of  the  external  world  by  a  tardy 
embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found  him  absorbed  in  the 
composition  of  his  Commentarii, ' 
It  is  beautiftdly  observed  by  Malebranche,  "  that  the  discovery  of 

1  BeeTaleriiifllUxiiiiiia,lib.TiiJ.  O.7.— Sd.  8  iWd.,  lib.  Till.  O.7.— Ei>. 

S  [Steeb,  ihm  dm  JUbMcAcn,  ii.  671  ] 
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trath  can  only  be  made  by  the  labor  of  attention;  because  it  is  only 

the  labor  of  attention  which    has  light  for  its 

ibiebraneheqnoted      reward  I  "^  and  in  another  place :  *   "  The  atten- 

on  place  and  impoi^  ^    xi.        •    x  ii      ^    •  ^        i  i 

tanoe  of  attention.  ^^^  ^^  ^"^    intellect  18  a  natural  prayer  by 

which  we  obtain  the  enlightenment  of  reason. 
But  since  the  fall,  the  intellect  frequently  experiences  appalling 
droughts ;  it  cannot  pray ;  the  labor  of  attention  fatigues  and  afflicts 
it.  In  fact,  this  labor  is  at  first  great,  and  the  recompense  scanty ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  unceasingly  solicited,  pressed,  agi- 
tated by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  whose  inspiration  and 
impulses  it  is  always  agreeable  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  we  must  invoke  reason  to  be  enlightened ;  there  is  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  light  and  intelligence  but  by  the  labor  of 
attention.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God  which  we  earn  not  by  our  merits ; 
but  intelligence  is  a  gift  usually  only  conceded  to  desert.  Faith  is 
a  pure  grace  in  every  sense ;  but  the  understanding  of  a  truth  is  a 
grace  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  be  merited  by  labor,  or  by  the 
cooperation  of  grace.  Those,  then,  who  are  capable  of  this  labor, 
and  who  are  always  attentive  to  the  truth  which  ought  to  guide 
them,  have  a  disposition  which  would  undoubtedly  deserve  a  name 
more  magnificent  than  those  bestowed  on  the  most  splendid  virtues. 
But  although  this  habit  or  this  virtue  be  inseparable  from  the  love 
of  order,  it  is  so  little  known  among  us  that  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  done  it  the  honor  of  a  particular  name.  May  I,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  in  calling  it  by  the  equivocal  name  of  force  of  ifUellect, 
To  acquire  this  true  force  by  which  the  intellect  supports  the  labor 
of  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  betimes  to  labor ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  acts,  and  can  only 
strengthen  them  by  exercise.  But  perhaps  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
begin.  We  recollect  that  we  began,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  off.  Hence  we  get  discouraged ;  we  think  ourselves  unfit  for 
meditation ;  we  renounce  reason.  If  this  be  the  case,  whatever  we 
may  allege  to  justify  our  sloth  and  negligence,  we  renounce  virtue, 
at  least  in  part.  For  without  the  labor  of  attention,  we  shall  never 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  religion,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the 
littleness  of  all  that  is  not  God,  the  absurdity  of  the  passions,  and 
of  all  our  internal  miseries.  Without  this  labor,  the  soul  will  live 
in  blindness  and  in  disorder ;  because  there  is  naturally  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  light  that  should  conduct  us ;  we  shall  be  eternally 
under  disquietude  and  in  strange  embarrassment ;  for  we  fear  every- 
thing when  we  walk  in  darkness  and  surrounded  by  precipices.  It 
is  true  that  faith  guides  and  supports ;  but  it  does  so  only  as  it 

1  T^aiU  de  MoroUy  partie  1.  chap.  rJ.  O*  '  Vn^-t  partie  i.  cbap*  t,  (  4.  —  Ed. 
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produces  some  light  by  the  attention  which  it  excites  in  ns ;  for 

light  alone  is  what  can  assure  minds,  like  ours,  which  have  so  many 

enemies  to  fear." 

I  have  translated  a  longer  extract  than  I  intended  when  I  began ; 

but  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  observations 

stndy  of  the  writp      ^^^  g^  ffreat,  and  they  are  so  admirably  expressed 

logs   of  Malebranche        .      ,,  f  i_  i     ,  ■    •     -^  t  i  it 

recommended.  ^^  Malebranche's  own  mmiitable  style,  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  leave  off.  They  are  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  refer  you,  —  indeed,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  there  is  no  philosophical  author  who  can  be  more  profitably  stud- 
ied than  Malebranche.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
that  France  has  ever  produced,  and  as  a  writer  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, there  is  not  another  European  author  who  can  be  placed  before 
him.  His  style  is  a  model  at  once  of  dignity  and  of  natural  ease ; 
and  no  metaphysician  has  been  able  to  express  himself  so  clearly  and 
precisely  without  resorting  to  technical  and  scholastic  terms.  That 
he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated,  but  exploded  hypothesis,  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  he  is  far  less  studied  than  he  otherwise  deserves. 
His  works  are  of  principal  value  for  the  admirable  observations  on 
human  nature  which  they  embody;  and  were  everything  to  be 
expunged  from  them  connected  with  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity,  and  even  with  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  in  general,  they  would 
still  remain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  acutest  analyses,  expressed 
in  the  most  appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  elo- 
quence. In  the  last  respect,  he  is  only  approached,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  Hume  and  Mendelssohn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  practical  bearings  of 
Attention,  not  only  because  this  principle  constitutes  the  better  half 
of  all  intellectual  power,  but  because  it  is  of  consequence  that  you 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  acquiring, 
by  early  and  continued  exercise,  the  habit  of  attention.  There  are, 
however,  many  points  of  great  moment  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  the  dependence  of  Memory  upon  Attention  might  alone  form 
an  interesting  matter  of  discussion.  You  will  find  some  excellent 
observations  on  this  subject  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  Elements} 

1  See  Worh$^  ii.;  SUmtnts^  1.  p.  122  tt  teq»,  and  p.  868.— Elk 
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CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS  EVIDENCE   AND   AUTHpBITT. 


CoDfcioiisness    the 
of  Fhilosophy. 


Having  now  concluded  the  discussion  in  regard  to  what  Con- 
sciousness is,  and  shown  you  that  it  constitutes  the  fundamental 
form  of  every  act  of  knowledge ;  —  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  as  the  source  from  whence 
we  must  derive  every  fact  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  And,  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  really  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  source,  from  which  all  knowledge  of  the  mental  phaenomena 
must  be  obtained ;  ^  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  consider  the  char- 
acter of  its  evidence,  and  what,  under  different  relations,  are  the 
different  degrees  of  its  authority ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  state 
what,  and  of  what  nature,  are  the  more  general  phaenomena  which 
it  reveals.  Having  terminated  these,  I  shall  then  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the 
particular  modifications  of  which  consciousness  is  susceptible. 
We  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  Jjuthority^  —  the 
certainty  of  this  instrument.  Now,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  philosophy,  as  it  affinn8_it_s_own 
possibility,  must  affirm  the  veracity  of  CQaaci- 


Tho  ponibillty  of 
l*liilo60phy  implies  the 
Teraeity  of  coiuciouA- 


ousness;  for,  as  philosophy  is  only  a  scientific 
develoi)ment  of  the  facts  which  consciousness 
reveals,  it  follows,  that  philosophy,  in  denying  or  doubting  the  tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence. 
I^  therefore,  philosophy  be  not  fdc  ds  $€,  it  must  not  invalidate  the 


\ 


/ 


1  Under  the  head  here  specified,  the  Author 
oocftBionally  delivered  Arom  the  Chair  three 
leotares,  which  contained  **  a  summary  view 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher  animals, 
more  especially  in  man ;  and  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  results  obtained  [by  him]  trom. 
an  extensive  and  accurate  induction  on  the 
size  of  the  Enoephalus  and  its  principal  parts, 
both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals, — serv- 
ing to  prove  that  no  aasistance  is  aflTorded  to 
Mental  I'hiloeophy  by  the  examination  of 


the  Kervons  System,  and  that  the  doctrine, 
or  doctrines,  which  found  upon  the  supposed 
parallelism  of  brain  and  mind,  are,  as  far 
as  observation  extends,  wholly  groundless." 
These  lectures,  as  foreign  in  their  details  from 
the  general  subject  of  the  Course,  are  omitted 
in  the  present  publication.  A  general  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  to  which 
the  researches  of  the  Author  on  this  subject 
conducted  him,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
II.— Ed. 
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integrity  of  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart,  the  punctnm  saliens, 
of  its  being;  and  as  it  would  actively  maintain  its  own  credit,  it 
must  be  able  positively  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  consciousness :  for, 
as  Lucretius^  well  observes,. 

"...  Ut  in  Fabrica,  si  prara  est  Regnla  prima, 
Nonnaqne  si  fallax  rectis  ref^onibus  exit, 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  atque  obstipa  necessnm  est; 
Sic  ii^tor  Ratio  tibi  rernm  prava  necesse  est, 
Falsaqae  sit,  falsis  qu»canque  ab  Sensibns  orta  est." 

/  And  Leibnitz*  truly  says, —  "If  our  immediate  internal  experience 
I  could  possibly  deceive  us,  there  could  no  longer  be  for  us  any  truth 
\  of  fact  (verite  de  fait\  nay,  nor  any  truth  of  reason  {verite  de 

f  So  far  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute ;  if  philosophy  is  possible, 
\the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  authentic.  No  philosopher  denies 
its  authority,  and  even  the  Skeptic  can  only  attempt  to  show,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Dogmatist,  that  consciousness,  as  at  variance 
with  itself  is,  therefore,  on  that  hj^^othesis,  mendacious. 
/  But  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  in  itself  confessedly 
above  all  suspicion,  it  follows,  that  we  inquire  into  the  conditions 
or  laws  which  regulate  the  legitimacy  of  its  applications.  The  con- 
scious mind  being  at  once  the  source  from  which  we  must  derive 
our  knowledge  of  its  phaenomena,  and  the  mean  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  obtained.  Psychology  is  only  an  evolution,  by  consci- 
\  ousness,  of  the  facts  which  consciousness  itself  reveals.  As  every 
1  system  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  thus  only  an  exposition  of  these 
I  facts,  every  such  system,  consequently,  is  true  and  complete,  as  it 
ifairly  and  fully  exhibits  what,  and  what  only,  consciousness  ex- 
tjibits. 

'    But,  it  may  be  objected, — if  consciousness  be  the  only  revela- 
tion we  possess  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
ConeciousneaBj  as  the      if  consciousness  be  also  the  sole  critei-ion  by 
criterion  op,  1080-      -^jjidi  ^q  can  intcq^rct  the  meaning  of  what 
aniunerriM.  this    rcvclation  contains,  this  revelation  must 

be  very  obscure,  —  this  criterion  must  be  very 
uncertain,  seeing  that  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  all  equally 
appeal  to  this  revelation  and  to  this  criterion,  in  support  of  the 
\most  contradictory  opinions.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  variety  and  cen- 
tradiction  of  philosophical  systems,  —  this  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  all  these  systems  either  openly  profess  allegiance  to 

1  De  Rmim  Natvra^  lib.  T*  S16.  i  Nouvtaux  Bs$aUy  Ub.  ii.  0.  27,  03. — Ex». 
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consciousness,  or  silently  confess  its  authority.  But  admitting  all 
this,  I  am  still  bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  consciousness  affords 
not  merely  the  only  revelation,  and  only  criterion  of  philosophy, 
but  that  this  revelation  is  naturally  clear,  —  this  feriterion,  in  itself, 
unerring.  The  history  of  philosophy,  like  the  history  of  theology, 
is  only,  it  is  too  true,  the  history  of  variations,  and  we  must  admit 
of  the  book  of  consciousness  what  a  great  Calvinist  divine  ^  bitterly 
confessed  of  the  book  of  Scripture,  — 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quierit  sua  dogmata  quisque; 
lUTenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua." 

In  regard,  however,  to  either  revelation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

source  of  this  diversity  is  not  in  the  book,  but 

CEoee  of  vEriatioii      ^  ^^^  reader.     If  men  will  go  to  the  Bible,  not 

in  philosophy.  ° 

to  ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and  truth 
becomes  in  human  hands  only  a  Lesbian  rule.  *  And  if  philoso- 
phers, in  place  of  evolving  their  doctrines  out  of  consciousness, 
resort  to  consciousness  only  when  they  are  able  to  quote  its  authority 
in  confirmation  of  their  preconceived  opinions,  philosophical  sys- 
tems, like  the  sandals  of  Theramenes,^  may  fit  any  feet,  but  can 
never  pretend  to  represent  the  immutability  of  nature.  And  that 
philosophers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  guilty  of  this,  it  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  show.  They  have  seldom  or  never  taken  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness,  and  nothing 
but  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  have  either  overlooked,  or 
rej  ected,  or.  interpolated . 

Before  we  are  entitled  to  accuse  consciousness  of  being  a  false,  or 

vacillating,   or    ill-informed   witness,  —  we    are 

Weareboandtoin-      ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  g^^  whether  there  be 

quire  vrhether  there  bo  '  .  , 

any  rules  by  which  in  any  rules  by  which,  in  employmg  the  testi- 
empioying  the  teeti-  mony  of  cousciousuess,  We  must  be  governed; 
mony  of  conscioaa-       ^^^  whether  philosophers  have  evolved  their 

ncfl0,wema8t  be  gov-  ^  ^      n  •  •         ••      i» 

gj.jj^^  systems  out  of  consciousness  in  obedience  to 

these  rules.     For  if  there  be  rules  under  which 

alone  the  evidence  of  consciousness  can  be  fairly  and  fully  given, 

and,  consequently,  under  which  alone  consciousness  can  serve  as 

1  S.  Werenfels,  Dissertationes.  Anutel.  1716,      vphs  y^  rh  ox^fM  rod  \i^ov  fueroKtywrcu 
TOl.  ii.  p.  391.  —  Ed.  #ca2  ol  /ityti  6  Koydtv.  —  Ed. 

8  Briftofi^yrii  9ih,  fh  n^i  fioififioif  &XXh,  kcH 
1   Aristotle,  Eth.  JVic.,  v.  10:  ToD  7^^  &op.      iwofJuportpiCov  if  I  t^  Tpwupdirei  ttjs  woA- 
lorov  hipurros  ircU  b  kw^v  4imv,  S<nrepjcol      irefos,  iir^KK'h^  K^opvos,     Plutarch,  Ni- 
f^s  Attrfiias  oheoiofAris  6  fioXlfi^wos  icay^y      eiaa^  vol.  i.  p.  626  (ed.  1699).  —  Ed. 
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an  infallible  standard  of  certainty  and  truth,  and  if  philosophers 
have  despised  or  neglected  these,  —  then,  must  we  remove  the 
reproach  from  the  instrument,  and  affix  it  to  those  blundering  work- 
men who  have  not  known  how  to  handle  and  apply  it.  In  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  veracity  and  perspicuity  of  this,  the  natural, 
revelation  of  our  mental  being,  I  shall,  therefore,  first,  endeavor 
to  enumerate  and  explain  the  general  rules  by  which  we  must 
be  governed  in  applying  consciousness  as  a  mean-^of  internal  ob- 
servation, and  thereafter  show  how  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tions of  philosophy  have  all  arisen  from  the  violation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  laws.  If  I  accomplish  this  at  present  but  imper- 
fectly, I  may  at  least  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  task  I  undertake 
is  one  that  has  not  been  previously  attempted.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  you  will  view  what  I  am  to  state  to  you  on  this  subject 
rather  as  the  outline  of  a  course  of  reasoning,  than  as  anything 
pretending  to  finished  ai'gument. 

In  attempting  a  scientific  deduction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
from  the  data  of  consciousness,  there  are,  in  all, 
nn^rirhteh  conMi-  ^^  ^  generalize  correctly,  three  laws  which  afford 
ousnen  can  be  legiti-  the  cxclusive  conditions  of  psychological  legiti- 
mately applied  to  the  macy.  These  laws,  or  regulative  conditions,  are 
ooMideraUon  of  its      self-evident,  and   yet  they  seem  never  to  have 

own  pbasnomena.  '  "^  ^ 

been  clearly  proposed  to  themselves  by  philoso- 
phers,—  in   philosophical   speculation,   they  have   certainly  never 
•een  adequately  obeyed. 
The  First  of  these  rules  is,  —  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a  fact 
of   consciousness    bjit    what is    ultimate   and 

1.  The  law  of  Parci-       single.     Tl"ii.aJwJLOuid  cajl'  tke-'jaivprParci- 
mony.  ■'     *       '  "^  -"  ""'  ""         ■*■  — . 

•mnny.    . 

The  Second, — that  which  I  would  style  the  law  of  Intcprrity.  is — 
That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken 

2.  The  law  of  Inte«-        without  rcsei'veorjieaitation.  whether  prjven  ja 
cpnstituen t^ras  re^xuTative  dat^. 

The  Third  is,  —  Xjjat  nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be 
^^en,  jr,  it  mteronccs  oFreasonino^be  admitted, 
mony.  ^  *^  **  **^  that  these  at Jeast^be  rftfn^izpf]  as  k'g^itiinate 
only  as  deduced  from,  and  in  mib^''"^'niti^^2^'^ 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness^  and  £XfiJXJ)ogitjon  rejected  as 
illegiiimate,  wliich  is  contradictory  of  these. _Thifl  T  Wfhiil(L2:^llj"hf^ 
law  of  Harmony. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  law,  that  of  Parcimony,  is, —  That  no  fact  be  assumed 
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as  a  fact  of  consciousness  but  what  is  ultimate  and  simple.    What 
is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ?    This  question  of  all 

I.  The  law  of  Tarcl-  ,  .  .  a        ^.      i    . 

mony! Others  requires  a  precise  and  articulate  answer. 

Fact  of  conscious-      i)ut  I  have  not  found  it  adequately  answered  in 
• — ^ —  *  any  psychological  author. 

In  the  first  place,  —  every  mental  phasnomenon  may  be  caliled  a 
fact  of  consciousness.  But  as  we  distinguish 
1.  Primaij  and  oni-  consciousness  from  the  special  faculties,  though 
these  are  all  only  modifications  of  consciousness, 
—  only  branches  of  which  consciousness  is  the  trunk,  so  we  distin- 
guish the  special  and  derivative  phaenomena  of  mind  from  those  that 
are  primary  and  universal,  and  give  to  the  latter  the  name  of  /acts 
of  consciousness^  as  more  eminently  worthy  of  that  appellation.  In 
an  act  of  perception,  for  example,  I  distinguish  the  pen  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  itself,  from  my  mind  perceiving  theili.  This 
distinction  is  a  particular  fact,  —  the  fact  of  a  particular  faculty, 
perception.  But  there  is  a  general  fact,  a  general  distinction,  of 
which  this  is  only  a  special  case.  This  general  fact  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ego  and  non-Ego,  and  itSbelongs  to  consciousness  as 
the  general  faculty.  Whenever,,  therefore,  in  our  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  phaenomena,  we  arrive  at  an  element  which  we  cannot 
reduce  to  a  generalization  from  experience,  but  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  experience,  and  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  resolve  into 
any  higher  piinciple,  —  this  we  properly  call  a  fact  of  consciousnei 
Looking  to  such  a  fact  of  consciousness  as  the  last  reftult  of  anl 
analysis,  we  call  it  an  tdtimate  principle  ;  looking  from  it  as  the  first 
constituent  of  all  intellectual  combination,  we  call  it  a  primary 
principle.  A  fact  of  consciousness  is,  thus,  a  simple,  and,  as  we 
regard  it,  either  an  ultimate,  or  a  primary,  datum  of  intelligence.! 
It  obtains  also  various  denominations ;  sometimes  it  is  called  an  a 
priori principle^sometiiaes  2i.fwidamental  Imo  of  mind,  sometimes  a 
transcendental  condition  of  thought,^  etc.,  etc. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  this,  its  character  of  ultimate  priority,\ 
supposes  its  character  of  necessity.  It  must  be 
impossible  not  to  think  it.  In  fact,  by  its  neces- 
sity alone  can  we  recognize  it  as  an  original  datum  of  intelligence, 
and  distinguish  it  from  any  mere  result  of  generalization  and  j 
custom. 

In  the  third  place,  this  fact,  as  ultimate,  is  also  given  to  us  with  a\ 
mere  belief  of  its  reality ;  in  other  words,  consciousness  reveals  I 
that  it  is,  but  not  why  or  how  it  is.     This  is  evident.    Were  this/ 

1  See  KatTi  Works^  p.  755  et  seq.  —  £d. 
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fact  given  us,  not  only  with  a  belief,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  how 
or  why  it  is,  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  derivative 
bfiieTorito  ^u^*"  ^^  °^*  *  primary  datum.  For  that  whereby  we 
were  thus  enabled  to  comprehend  its  how  and 
why,  —  in  other  words,  the  reason  of  its  existence,  —  this  would  be 
relatively  prior,  and  to  it  or  to  its  antecedent  must  we  ascend,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  primary  fact,  in  which  we  must  at  last  believe,  — 
which  we  must  take  upon  trust,  but  which  we  could  not  compre- 
hend, that  is,  think  under  a  higher  notion. 

A    fart   of   f^onsciousness    is   thus,  —  that    whose    existence  _ia 

given  and  guaranteed  bv  an  original  and  necessary  bjilicf.    But 

there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made,  which  has  not 

only  been  overlooked  by  all  philosophers,  but  has  led  some  of  the 

most  distinguished  into  no  inconsiderable  en-ore. 

/     The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of 

view ;   either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or 

The  finctB  of  con-      phflBuomenal    existence,   or  as   evidencing   the 

9ciousncss  to  be  con-  ,  .        .  .  „  ,  .  \        i  t 

Eideied  in  two  pointa  Objective  existcncc  of  sometlung  -else  beyond 
of  view;  either  as  thcm.^  A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical 
idcai^^^^exlstence  ^^ot  ^^^^  »  belief  in  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the 
the  objective  existence  other  may  possibly  be  refused.  In  the  case  of  a 
them"*^^*^"**^  beyond      common  witness,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of 

his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony as  emitted,  —  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 

which  his  testimony  avere.  So  it  is  with  con- 
ow  far  doubt  ia      gciousness.     We  canuot  possibly  refuse  the  fact 

possible  in  regard  to  .  , 

i  a  fact  of  Conscious-  of  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to 
\  nesa.     iiiurtrated  In      admit  that  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assures  us. 

tiie^  caae  of  Percep-  j  ^^^^^^  explain  by  taking  an  example.  In  the 
(  act  of  External  Perception,  consciousness  gives 

I    as  a  conjunct  fact,  the  existence  of  Me  or  Self  as  perceiving,  and  the 

existence  of  something  different  from  Me  or  Self  as  perceived.  Now 
\  the  reality  of  this,  as  a  subjective  datum, — as  an  ideal  phaenomenon^ 

■  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  doubt  without  doubting  the  existence 

■  of  consciousness,  for  consciousness  is  itself  this  fact ;  and  to  doubt 
I  the  existence  of  consciousness  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  as  such 
'  a  doubt  could  not  exist,  except  in  and  through  consciousness,  it 

would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself     We  should  doubt  that  we 
^  doubted.     As  contained,  —  as  given,  in  an  act  of  consciousness,  the 
♦  contrast  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  whole  phsenomenon  as  given  in  consciousness  may  be 

1  See  EsiiPs  Work*.  Note  A,  p.  748,  et  te^. — £d. 
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admitted,  and  yet  its  inference  disputed.    It  may  be  said,  conscious- 
mess  gives  the  mental  subject  as  perceiving  an  external  object,  con- 
tradistinguished from  it  as  perceived;    all  this  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,   deny.      But  consciousness  is  only  a  phsenomenon;   the 
contrast  between  the  subject  and  object  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real ;  the  object  given  as  an  external  reality,  may  only  be  a 
mental  representation,  which  the  mind  is,  by  an  unknown  law,, 
determined  unconsciously  to  produce,  and  to  mistake  for  something/ 
different  from  itself.    All  this  may  be  said  and  believed,  without 
self-contradiction,  —  nay,  all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of 
modem  philosophers,  been  actually  said  and  believed. 
In  like  manner,  in  an  act  of  Memory  consciousness  connects  a 
present  existence  with  a  past.    I  cannot  deny 
In  the  CMC  of    em-      ^j^^    actual    phenomenon,  because    my  denial 
would  be  suicidal,  but  I  can,  without  self-contra- 
diction, assert  that  consciousness  may  be  a  false  witness  in  regard 
to  any  former  existence ;  and  I  may  maintain,  if  I  please,  that  the^ 
memory  of  the  past,  in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  phaenomenon  J 
which  has  no  reality  beyond  the  present.    There  are  many  otheij 
facts  of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  but  admit  as  ideal  phsa-l 
nomena,  but  may  discredit  as  guaranteeing  aught  beyond  theirl 
phaenomenal  existence  itself.    The  legality  of  this  .doubt  I  do  not 
at  present  consider,  but  only  its  possibility ;  all  that  I  have  now  in 
view  being  to  show  that  we  must  not  confound,  as  has  been  done, 
the  double  import  of  the  facts,  and  the  two  degrees  of  evidence  for 
their  reality.    This  mistake  has,  among  others,  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart.^    "The  belief"  he  says,  "which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  appro- 
stcwart  confounds  •  ^^  phsBnomena,  has  been  commonly  consid- 

these  two  degrees  of  , 

•ridencc.  ®^®^  ^  much  less  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any 

of  the  principles  which  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume  as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphys- 
ical systems.  No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by 
any  philosopher,  how  skeptical  soever;  even  by  those  who  have 
called  in  question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  And 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief,  that  other 
men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these  cases,  the  only 
account  that  can  be  given  of  pur  belief  is,  that  it  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  oar  constitution ;  against  which  metaphysicians  may  easily 

1  PkU.  EiBoift     WbrkSf  vol.  t.  p.  67. 
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argue,  bo  as  to  perplex  the  judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits 
of  science.  While  we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  appetites, 
passions,  or  aflbctions,  or  even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all 
those  difliculties  which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
vanish  before  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame." 

With  all  the  respect  to  which  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 
philosopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  is  justly  entitled,  I 
Criticism  of  Stew-  ^^^  ^  permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  buti 
regard  his  assertion,  —  that  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  phaBnomena  of  consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  that  to 
which  these  phasnomena  bear  witness,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid,  —  as  wholly  untenable.  The  second  fact,  the  fact  testified  to, 
may  be  worthy  of  all  credit,  —  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in 
thinking  that  it  is  ;  but  still  it  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid  as  the  fact  of  the  testimony  itself.  Mr.  Stewart  confesses  that 
of  the  former  no  doubt  had  ever  been  suggested  by  the  boldest 
skeptic ;  and  the  latter,  in  so  £ir  as  it  assures  us  of  our  having  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world, — which  is  the  case 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stewart,  —  has  been  doubted,  nay  denied,  not 
merely  by  skeptics,  but  by  modem  philosophers  ahnost  to  a  man. 
This  historical  circumstance,  therefore,  of  itself  would  create  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  two  facts  must  stand  on  very  different 
foundations;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  when  we  investi- 
gate what  thes0  foundations  themselves  are. 

The  one  fact,' —  the  fact  of  the  testimony,  is  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness itself;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  invalidated  without  self-contra- 
diction. For,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible ;  for  as  we  can  only 
doubt  through  consciousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  by  consciousness.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  we  affirm 
the  reality  of  the  doubt,  we  thereby  explicitly  affirm  the  reality  of 
consciousness,  and  contradict  our  doubt ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deny  the  reality  of  consciousness,  we  implicitly  deny  the  reality  of 
our  denial  itself.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  perception,  consciousness 
gives  as  a  conjunct  fact,  an  ego  or  mind,  and  a  non-ego  or  matter, 
known  together,  and  contradistinguished  from  each  other.  Now, 
as  a  present  phaenomenon,  this  double  fact  cannot  possibly  be 
denied.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  the  fact,  that,  in  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  phaenomenon,  which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as 
the  attribute  of  something  diffiarent  from  my  mind  or  self  This  I 
must  perforce  admit,  or  run  into  self-contradiction.     But  admitting 
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this,  may  I  not  still,  without  self-contradiction,  maintain  that  what 
I  am  compelled  to  view  as  the  phaenomenon  of  something  diiferent 
from  me  is  nevertheless  (unknown  to  me),  only  a  modification  of 
my  mind  ?  In  this  I  admit  the  fact  of  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness as  given,  but  deny  the  truth  of  its  report.  Whether  this 
denial  of  the  truth  of  consciousness  as  a  witness,  is  or  is  not  legiti- 
mate, we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  to  consider :  all  I  have  in  view 
at  present  is,  as  I  said,  to  show  that  we  must  distinguish  in  con- 
sciousness two  kinds  of  facts,  —  the  fact  of  consciousness  testifying, 
and  the  fact  of  which  consciousness  testifies ;  and  that  we  must 
not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  done,  hold  that  we  can  as  little  doubt  of  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  as  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sciousness gives,  in  mutual  contrast,  the  phaenomenon  of  sel^  in 
contrast  to  the  pheenomenon  of  not-self.^ 

Under  this  first  law,  let  it,  therefore,  be  laid  down,  in  the  first 

place,  that  by  a  fact  of  consciousness  properly  so\ 
^Resuits^of  the  Law      called,  is  meant  a  primary  and  universal  fact  of 

our  intellectual  being ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
such  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  —  1°,  The  facts  given  in  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness itself;  and,  2°,  The  facts  which  consciousness  does  not  at 
once  give,  but  to  the  reality  of  which  it  only  bears  evidence.  And 
as  simplification  is  always  a  matter  of  importance,  we  may  throw 
out  of  account  altogether  the  former  class  of  these  facts ;  for  of 
such  no  doubt  can  be,  or  has  been,  entertained.  It  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts  as  evidence  of  something  beyond  themselves, 
—  that  is,  only  the  second  class  of  facts,  —  which  become  matter  of 
discussion ;  it  is  not  the  reality  of  consciousness  that  we  have  to 
prove,  but  its  veracity.' 
The  second  rule  is,  That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  bo\ 

taken   without  reserve   or  hesitation,   whether  J 
n.  Thfi  Law  of  In-      gjygn    as    Constituent,   or  as  regulative,  data./ 

This  rule  is  too  manifest  to  require  much  elucida- 
tion. As  philosophy  is  only  a  development  of  the  phsenomena  and 
laws  of  consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy  can  only  be 
complete,  as  it  comprehends,  in  one  harmonious  system,  all  the  con- 
stituent, and  all  the  regulative,  facts  of  consciousness.  If  any 
phaBnomenon  or  constituent  fact  of  consciousness  be  omitted,  the 
system  is  not  complete ;  if  any  law  or  regulative  fact  is  excluded,, 
the  system  is  not  legitimate. 

1  The  only  philoeopher  whom  I  hare  met  external  world  is  not  self-contradictory;  by 

with/toQchingon  the  qaestion,  is  Father  Baf-  no  means,— he  is  only  mad."  —  IVaifrf  de$ 

Her,  and  he  seems  to  strike  the  nail  npon  the  PremieresViritiSy  c.  xi.  §  98.    [See  Reid^s  Worln, 

bead.     He  says,  as  I  recollect, —  *<  He  who  p.  787.— Ed.] 

gainsays  the  evidence  of  consciousness  of  an  2  See  RtidU  Works^  pp.  748-764,  et  uq.  —Ed. 
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The  violation  of  this  second  rule  is,  in  general,  connected  with  a 
violation  of  the  third,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
HraoJ^  ^"^  *"'      illustrate  them  together.    The  third  is,  — That 
nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken^ 
or  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  that  these  at  least  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  only  as  deduced  from,  and  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  that  every 
position  be  rejected  as  illegitimate  which  is  contradictory  to  these. 
The  truth  and  necessity  of  this  rule  are  not  less  evident  than  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  the  preceding.    Philoso- 
.     These  iiiurtrated  in        i      -^  ^^^    ^  systematic  cvolution  of  the  con- 

\  eoi^aiictioii.  ^    -^  .  i        -1      . 

tents  of  consciousness,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
consciousness ;  it,  therefore,  necessarily  supposes,  in  both  respects, 
the  veracity  of  consciousness. 

But,  though  this  be  too  evident  to  kdmit  of  doubt,  and  though 

no  philosopher  has  ever  openly  thrown  off  aUe- 

nowskcpttcigmari.      giance  to  the  authority  of  consciousness,  we 

ee8out_  of  partial  dog-        °     _  ,     _  _  .  .  ,  , 

niatic  systems.  "^^d,  nevertheless,  that  its  testimony  has  been 

^'*  silently    overlooked,    and    systems    established 

upon  principles  in  direct  hostility  to  the  primary  data  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  only  such  a  violation  of  the  integrity  of  consciousness, 
by  the  dogmatist,  that  affords,  to  the  skeptic,  the  foundation  on 
which  he  can  establish  his  proof  of  the  nullity  of  philosophy.  The 
skeptic  cannot  assail  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in 
themselves.  In  attempting  this  he  would  run  at  once  into  self-con- 
tradiction. In  the  first  place,  he  would  enact  the  part  of  a  dogma- 
tist,—  that  is,  he  would  positively,  dogmatically,  establish  his 
doubt.  In  the  second,  waiving  this,  how  can  he  accomplish  what 
he  thus  proposes?  For  why?  He  must  attack  consciousness 
either  from  a  higher  ground,  or  from  consciousness  itself  Iligher 
ground  than  consciousness  there  is  none ;  he  must,  therefore,  inval- 
idate the  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  ground  of  consciousness 
itself.  On  this  ground,  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deny  the  facts 
of  consciousness  as  given ;  he  can  only  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony.  But  this  again  can  be  done  only  by  showing  that  con- 
sciousness tells  different  tales,  —  that  its  evidence  is  contradictory, 
— that  its  data  are  repugnant.  But  this  no  skeptic  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  do.  Neither  does  the  skeptic  or  negative  philosopher 
himself  assume  his  principles ;  he  only  accepts  those  on  which  the 
dogmatist  or  positive  philosopher  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine ; 
and  this  doctrine  he  reduces  to  zero,  by  showing  that  its  principles 
are  either  mutually  repugnant,  or  repugnant  to  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, on  which,  though  it  may  not  expressly  found,  still,  as  fiicts  of 
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consciousness,  it  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  without  denying  the 
possibility  of  philosophy  in  general. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  violation  of  this  rule  by  examples  taken  firom 

the  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 

vioimHons   of  the      Brown.— I  must,  however,  premise  that  this 

Second  and  Third  laws  i  .|  ,  ^       />  v    •  •         i        *      i  • 

In  the  writings  of  Dr.  philosopher,  SO  far  from  bemg  smgular  m  his 
Thomas  Brown.  easy  way  of  appealing  to,  or  overlooking,  the 

facts  of  consciousness,  as  he  finds  them  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient  for  his  purpose,  supplies  only  a  specimen  of 
the  too  ordinary  style  of  philosophizing.    Now, 
Brown's  doctrine  of      y^^  m^g^  know,  that  Dr.  Brown  maintains  the\ 
^ToW^J^^L      common  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  that  we 
ency.  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  anything  be- 

yond the  states  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds, 

—  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  ego,  —  the  non-ego,  as  known, 
being  only  a  modification  of  self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illu- 
sively determined  to  view  as  external  and  different  from  self  This 
doctrine  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies, 

—  that  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  and  not  merely  its  representation  in  the 
percipient  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciousness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and  the 
belief  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is  suflicient  to  observe 
that,  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, Dr.  Brown,  by  adopting  it,  virtually  accuses  conscious- 
ness of  &lsehood.  But  if  consciousness  be  &lse  in  its  testimony  to 
one  fact,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  to  any  other ; 
and  Brown,  having  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this  veracity  as  to  a  credible  au- 
thority. But  he  is  not  thus  consistent.  Although  he  does  not 
allow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  the  existence  of  that  world  he  still  maintains.  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  idealist,  that  is,  of  the 
philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  material  universe,  —  he 
admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How,  then,  is  this  conclusion  avoided? 
Simply  by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  external  things,* — that  is,  to  the  authority  of  a 
fiict  of  consciousness.    But  to  him  this  appeal  is  incompetent. 

1  Pkaa$opk9  cf  the  Hmnan  Mind,  lecture  Airther  panned  In  the  Author's  IHaaunoni^ 
SZrilL,  p.  60,  ad  edition.    See  this  argument     p.  92. —£d. 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  having  already  virtually  given  up,  or  rather 
positively  rejected,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  when  conscious- 
ness deposed  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things, — 
how  can  he  even  found  upon  the  veracity  of  that  mendacious  prin- 
ciple, when  bearing  evidence  to  the  unknown  existence  of  external 
things?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  exists; 
therefore,  it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this 
reasoning  Dr.  Brown  employs  when  defending  his  assertion  of  an 
outer  world.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the 
object  immediately  known  in  percfptioT]^  pihprPtnrp,  ]\.  )f^  immedi- 
ately known,  for  consciojusness  does  not  deceive  us^^ —  this  reasoning 
Dr.  Bra\vn"Tejects  when  establishino;  tlie  iou^^lnti""  of  hi°  gy^^"^ 
In  tlie  oiiecase,  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  because  irresistible,  is 
true ;  in  the  other  case  he  maintains,  —  this  belief  though  in*esist- 
ible,  is  false.  Consciousness  is  veracious  in  the  former  belief,  men- 
dacious in  the  latter.  I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr. 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on  —  is,  in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of — 
the  belief  which  he  repudiates  as  false.  Why  do  mankind  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  ?  They  do  not  believe  in  it  as 
in  something  unknown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to 
exist,  only  because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter. 
Of  all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that  we  know  any 
material  object  to  exist,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  material  object 
exists,  because,  though  on  false  grounds,  we  believe  it  to  exist. 
I  may  give  you  another  instance,  from  the  same  author,  of  the 
wild  work  that  the  application  of  this  rule 
TheBame  is  true  of      j^akcs,  among  philosophical  systems  not  legiti- 

Brown's  proof  of  oup  '  ,^.  ,      ,        \^        -r^  .,  , 

Personal  Identity.  matcly  established.      Dr.    Brown,    with    other 

philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  Personal 
Identity,  and  of  our  Mental  Individuality,  on  the  ground  of  beliefe, 
which,  as  "  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible,"  he,  not 
unjustly,  regards  as  the  "  internal  and  never-ceasing  voice  of  our 
Creator,  —  revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  veracious] 
as  their  Author.^  To  him  this  argument  is,  however,  incompetent, 
as  contnwlictory. 
What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  a  fact  of  con- 


1  Phaosophf  of  the  Human  Mind,  lecture  xUi.,  p.  269,  2d  edition,  alto  Sir  W.  Hamllton^a 
DisausioiUf  p.  96.  —£d. 
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Bciousness.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness,  there  is  revealed,  in 
contrast  to  each,  a  self  and  a  not-self.  This  contrast  is  either  true  or 
fiilse.  If  true,  then  am  I  conscious  of  an  object  different  from  me,— 
that  is,  I  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  reality.  If 
false,  then  am  I  not  conscious  of  anything  different  from  me,  but 
what  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as  not-me  is  only  a  modification 
of  me,  which,  by  an  illusion  of  my  nature,  I  mistake,  and  must  mis- 
take, for  something  different  from  me. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  Dr.  Brown  —  and  be  it  remembered 
that  I  adduce  him  only  as  the  representative  of  a  great  majority  of 
philosophers  —  affirms  or  denies,  just  as  he  finds  it  convenient  or 
inconvenient,  this  fact,  —  this  distinction  of  consciousness  ?  In  his 
doctrine  of  perception,  he  explicitly  denies  its  truth,  in  denying  that 
mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself  But,  in  other  parts  of  his 
philosophy,  this  false  fact,  this  illusive  distinction,  and  the  deceitful 
belief  founded  thereupon,  are  appealed  to,  (I  quote  his  expres- 
sions,) as  "  revelations  from  on  high,  —  as  the  never-ceasing  voice 
of  our  Creator,"  etc. 

Thus,  on  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief^  Dr.  Brown  estab- 
lishes his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  Touching  the  object  of 
perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietly 
passed  over,  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-self  from  self;  in  the 
question  regarding  our  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is 
convenient,  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclu- 
sively competent  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self  Yet  why,  if,  in 
the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may  not,  in  the  other, 
mistake  not-self  for  sel^  would  appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest 
solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  called  in  to  prove 
the  Individuality  of  mind.^  But  i^we  are  falla- 
And  of  our  Individ-  ^iously  determined,  in  our  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, to  regard  mind  both  as  mind  and  as  matter, 
—  for,  on  Brown's  hypothesis,  in  perception,  the  object  perceived  is 
only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  subject,  —  if,  I  say,  in  this  act,  I  must 
view  what  is  supposed  one  and  indivisible,  as  plural,  and  different, 
and  opposed,  —  how  is  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a 
testimony  so  treacherous  as  consciousness  for  an  evidence  of  the 
real  simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  ?  How,  says  the  materialist 
to  Brown, — how  can  you  appeal  against  me  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  which  you  yourself  reject  when  against  your  own 
opinions,  and  how  can  you,  on  the  authority  of  that  testimony, 

1  Lecture  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  941, 2d  edition. —£d. 
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maintjun  the  unity  of  self  to  be  more  than  an  illnsive  appearance, 
when  self  and  not-self,  as  known  to  consciousness,  are,  on  your  own 
hypothesis,  confessedly  only  modifications  of  the  same  percipient 
subject?  I^  on  your  doctnne,  consciousness  can  split  what  you 
hold  to  be  one  and  indivisible  into  two,  not  only  different  but 
opposed,  existences, — what  absurdity  is  there,  on  mine,  that  con- 
sciousness should  exhibit  as  phaenomenally  one,  what  we  both  hold 
to  be  really  manifold?  If  you  give  the  lie  to  consciousness  in  favor 
of  your  hypothesis,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  that  I 
should*  give  it  the  lie  in  favor  of  mine.  If  you  can  maintain  that 
not-self  is  only  an  illusive  phaBuomenon,  —  being,  in  fact,  only  self 
in  disguise ;  I  may  also  maintain,  a  cotUraj  that  self  itself  is  only  an 
illusive  phaenomenon,  —  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  ego  is 
only  the  result  of  an  organic  harmony  of  action  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

From  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  position  I  maintain  is  man- 
ifest, —  that  a  fact  of  consciousness  can  only  be 

The  absolute  and  rejected  on  the  supposition  of  falsity,  and  that, 
univergai  veracity  of      ^j^^  f^j^y  of  One  fact  of  cousciousness  being  ad- 

ooiisciousneM  must  be  -x^   j   ^tl     x     ^i.     i»  j.\.        r    j.     r 

maintained.  nuttcd,  the  truth  of  no  Other  fact  of  conscious- 

ness can  be  maintained.  The  legal  brocard, 
Fcdsus  in  unoy  fcd^us  in  omnibus^  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to 
other  witnesses  than  to  consciousness.  Thus,  every  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  implies  the  negation  of  any  fact  of  consciousness,  is 
not  only  necessarily  unable,  without  self-contradiction,  to  establish 
its  own  truth  by  any  appeal  to  consciousness ;  it  is  also  unable,  with- 
out self-contradiction,  to  appeal  to  consciousness  against  the  false- 
hood of  any  other  system.  If  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity 
of  consciousness  be  once  surrendered,  every  system  is  equally  true, 
or  rather  all  ^-e  equally  false ;  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
now  no  instrument  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered,  —  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  can  be  tried  ;  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  But 
though  it  is  thus  manifestly  the  common  interest  of  every  scheme 
of  philosophy  to  preserve  intact  the  integrity  of  consciousness,  almost 
every  scheme  of  philosophy  is  only  anbther  mode  in  which  this 
integrity  has  been  violated.  If,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  prove  the  fact 
of  this  various  violation,  and  to  show  that  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been  fairly  evolved,  it  will  follow, 
as  I  said,  that  no  reproach  can  be  justly  addressed  to  consciousness 
as  an  ill-informed,  or  vacillating,  or  perfidious  witness,  but  to  those 
only  who  were  too  proud,  or  too  negligent,  to  accept  its  testimony, 
to  employ  its  materials,  and  to  obey  its  laws.    And  on  this  suppo- 
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sitioii,  BO  far  should  we  be  from  despairing  of  the  future  advance  of 
philosophj  from  the  experience  of  its  past  wanderings,  that  we 
onght,  on  the  contrary,  to  anticipate  for  it  a  steady  progress,  the 
moment  that  philosophenf  can  be  persuaded  to  look  to  consciousness, 
opA  to  conBcioasness  alone,  for  their  materials  and  their  rules. 


LECTURE   XVI. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — VIOLATIONS   OF  ITS   AUTHOBITY. 


On  the  principle,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enongh 

formally  to  deny,  and  which,  indeed,  requires 

ConMioaraeae,  the      Only  to  be  understood  to  be  acknowledged,  — 

flrrt  and   generative      namely,  that  as  all  philosophy  is  evolved  from 

principle  of  Philo«<>-  /  ^ ^, 1     ^u'/i         ""• 

.  consciousness,  so,  on  the  Jruth  of  consciousness, 

the  possibility  of  all  philosophy  is  dependent, — 
it  is  manifest,  at  once  and  without  further  reasoning,  that  no  philo- 
sophical theoiy  can  pretend  to  truth  except  that  single  theory  which 
comprehends  and  develops  the  fact  of  consciousness  on  which  it 
fbundsjwithouji  j;etix)jicli^  or  addition.     Were  a  phi- 

losophical system  to  pretend  that  it  culls  out  all  that  is  correct  in 
a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  rejects  only  what  is  eiToneou's,  —  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?  In  the  first  place,  this  system 
admits,  and  must  admit,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  conscious- 
ness for  its  constituent  elements,  and  for  the  rules  by  which  these 
are  selected  and  arranged,  —  in  short,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent 
on  consciousness  for  its  knowledge  of  true  and  false.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  it  pretends  to  select  a  part,  and  to  reject  a  part,  of  a 
fact  given  and  guaranteed  by  consciousness.  Now,  by  what  crite- 
yrion,  by  what  standard,  can  it  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  this  fact  ?  This  criterion  must  be  either  consciousness  itself,  or 
an  instrument  different  from  consciousness.  If  it  be  an  instrument 
different  from  consciousness,  what  is  it  ?  No  such  instrument  has 
ever  yet  been  named  —  has  ever  yet  been  heard  of.  If  it  exist,  and 
if  it  enable  us  to  criticize  the  data  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge  than  consciousness,  and  thus  it  will 
replace  consciousness  as  the  first  and  generative  principle  of  philos- 
ophy^. But  of  any  principle  of  this  character,  different  from  con- 
sciousness, philosophy  is  yet  in  ignorance.  It  remains  unenounced 
and  unknown.  It  may  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  not  to  be.  The 
standard,  therefore,  by  which  any  philosophical  theory  can  profess 
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to  regulate  its  choice' amcoig  the  elements  of  any  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, must  be  consciousness  itself.  Now,  mark  the  dilemma.  The 
theory  makes  consciousness  the  discriminator  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false  in  its  own  testimony.  But  if  consciousness  be 
a^umed  to  be  a  mendacious  witness  in  certain  parts  of  its  evidence, 
how  can  it  be  presumed  a  veracious  witness  in  others?  This  it 
cannot  be.  It  must  be  held  as  false  in  all,  if  false  in  any ;  and  the 
philosophical  theory  which  starts  from  this  hypothesis,  starts  from  a 
negation  of  itself  in  the  negation  of  philosophy  in  general.  Again^ 
on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  is 
true,  part  false,  how  can  consciousness  enable  us  to  distinguish  these? 
This  has  never  yet  been  shown  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable.  But, 
further,  how  is  it  discovered  that  any  part  of  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness is  false,  another  true  ?  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  datum 
involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  con-\ 
tradictory,  then  is  consciousness  a  principle  of  falsehood ;  and  the  I 
greatest  of  conceivable  follies  would  be  an  attempt  to  employ  such/ 
a  principle  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  such  an  act  of  folly  is 
every  philosophical  theory  which,  departing  from  an  admission  that 
the  data  of  consciousness  are  false,  would  still  pretend  to  build  out 
of  them  a  system  of  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  not  contradictory,  and  consciousness,  therefore,  not 
a  self-convicted  deceiver,  how  is  the  unapparent  falsehood  of  its 
evidence  to  be  evinced  ?  This  is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  such 
falsehood  is  not  to  be  presumed ;  and,  we  have  previously  seen,  there 
is  no  higher  principle  by  which  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can 
be  canvassed  and  redargued.  Consciousness,  therefore,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed veracious ;  a  philosophical  theory  w^hich  accepts  Qnft  pai-f.  of 
the  harmonious  data  of  consciousness  jiiid  I'lE^fiCts  .^pother,  i,s  mani- 
festly  a  mere  caprice,  a  chimera  not  worthy  of  consideration,  far  less 
of  articulate  disproof.     It  is  ab  initio  null. 

I  have  been  anxious  thus  again  to  inculcate  upon  you  this' view 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Consciousness,  because  it 
contains  a  preliminary  refutation  of  all  those  proud  and  wayward 
systems  which,  though  they  can  only  pretend  to  represent  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  and  fairly  develop  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed to  us  through  consciousness,  still  do,  one  and  all  of  them, 
depart  from  a  false  or  partial  acceptance  of  these  revelations  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  affords  a  clear  and  simple  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  attempts  at  philosophical  construction.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  sweeps  away  at  once  a  world  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion ;  and  if  it  curtail  the  dominions  of  human  reason,  it  firmly 
establishes  our  authority  over  what  remains. 
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In  order  still  further  to  evince  to  you  the  iinportance  of  the  pre- 
cept (namely,  that  we  must  look  to  conscious- 
Violations  of  the  au-  i  ^  i  ^  -. 
thority  of  oonsciooa-  ^.®««  ^^  ^  consciousness  alone  for  the  mate- 
sJiiastnted.  nals  and  rules  of  philosophy),  and  to  show  ar- 
ticulately how  all  the  variations  of  philosophy 
have  been  determined  by  its  neglect,  I  will  take  those  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  philosophy,  and  with  which, 
.  consequently,  all  philosophical  systems  are  necessarily  and  primarily 
\  conversant ;  and  point  out  how,  besides  the  one  true  doctrine  which 
I  accepts  and  simply  states  the  fact  as  given,  there  are  always  as 
\  many  various  actual  theories  as  there  are  various  possible  modes  of 
Viistorting  or  mutilating  this  fact.  I  shall  commence  with  that 
/  great  fkot  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, — that 
/        e    u  ity  o    oa-      ^^  ^^  immediately  conscious  in  perception  of 

8ClOU8Iie80« 

an  ego  and  a  non-ego,  known  together,  and 
known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  Duality 
of  Consciousness.  It  is  clear  and  manifest.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact; — that  I  am,  —  and  that 
something  different  frt)m  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject 
idoes  not  precede,  nor  follow,  the  knowledge  of  the  object,  — neither 
determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it 

determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  almost 

Theftetofthetesti-      equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of  an  external 

mony        ®^     °"*"      world,  as  of  the  existence  of  their  own  minds* 

neae  in  Perception  al-  ' 

lowed  by  those  who      Cousciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  mate* 
deny  its  truth.  rial  qualities  to  be  intuitive  or  immediate, — not 

representative  or  mediate.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as 
^ven,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is 
the  deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive 
perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine 
stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness,  —  to  the 
natural  convictions  of  mankind.  I  may  give  you  some  examples  of 
the  admission  of  this  fact,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  quote,  of  course,  only  frt)m 
those  philosophers  whose  systems  are  in  contradiction  of  the  testi- 
mony pf  consciousness,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit.  I  might 
quote  to  you  confessions  to  this  effect  from  Descartes,  J)e  Pdasior^ 
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ilmsj  article  23,  and  from  Malebranche,  ItechercJie^  liv.  iii.  c.  1.     To 
these  I  only  refer  you. 

The  following  is  from  Berkeley,  towards  the  conclusion' of  the 
third  and  last  Dialogue,  in  which  his  system  of 
Idealism  is  established:  —  "When  Ilylas  is  at 
last  entirely  converted,  he  observes  to  Philonous,  —  *  After  all,  the 
controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  alto- 
gether between  you  and  the  philosophers,  whoso  principles,  I 
acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours.'  Philonous 
observes  in  the  end,  —  'That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up 
of  new  notions  ;  his  endeavors  tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a 
clearer  light,  that  truth  which  was  before  shared  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things ;  and  the  latter,  that 
the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind ;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  elFect,  constitute  the 
substance  of  what  he  advances.'  And  he  concludes  by  observing, — 
*  That  those  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to  skepticism,  pur- 
sued to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense.' "  * 

Here  you  will  notice  that  Berkeley  admits  that  the  common  be-  \ 
lief  of  mankind  is,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  not  \ 
representative  objects  in  the  mind,  but  the  external  realities  them- 
selves. Hume,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  same  confession ;  and  the  / 
confession  of  that  skeptical  idealist,  or  skeptical  nihilist,  is  of  the/ 
utmost  weight. 

"  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses; 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost 
before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe, 
which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the 
animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

**It  seems  also  evident  that,  when  men  follow  this  blind  and 
powerfol  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images 
presented  by  the  senses  to  be  the  external  objects,  and  never  enter- 
tain any  suspicion  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of 
the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
something  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  presence 
bestows  not  being  on  it,  —  our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.    It 

1  See  lUid**  TTorAsi,  p.  284.  —  Ed. 
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preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa* 
tion  of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

"  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and 
that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table,  which 
exists  independent  of  us,  suffera  no  alteration ;  it  was,  therefore, 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are 
the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever 
doubted  that  the  existences  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  this 
house  and  that  tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 

unifonn  and  independent 

"  Do  you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  propen- 
sities and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from 
experience  to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects."  ^ 
I  The  fact  that  consciousness  does  testify  to  an  immediate  knowl- 
i  edge  by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any  modification  of  its 
I  own,  is  thus  admitted  even  by  those  philosophers  who  still  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  testimony;  for  to  say  that  all  men 
do  naturally  believe  in  such  a  knowledge,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to 
say  that  they  believe  it  upon  the  authority  of  consciousness.  A  fact 
of  consciousness,  and  a  fact  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  are 
only  various  expressions  of  the  same  import.  We  may,  therefoi-e, 
lay  it  down  as  an  undisputed  trutli,  that  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  primitive  duality ;  —  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  the  non-ego;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non-ego 
in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.     The  ego  and  n  on -ego  arc,  thus. 

mvpn  in   on    nrjiginpl    R^mthPRig^  nfl   r*nnjninpH    in    the  Unity  4»f  knowlr 

1  Essays^  vol.  ii.  pp.  154, 155, 156, 157  (edit  the  Rame  thing  is  acknowledged  by  Kant,  by 

1788).    Similar  confessions  are  made  by  Hame  Fichte,  by  Schelling,  by  Tennemann,  by  Jac- 

in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  vol.  i.  pp.  obi.     Several  of  these  testimonies  you  vill 

S.?),  33S,  858,  35S,  861,  869,  (original  edit );  —  find  extracted  and  translated  in  a  note  of  my 

in  a  word,  you  may  read  fh>m  830  to  870;  and  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  92. 
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edge,  and,  in  an  orifflnal  antitlip^i«^  «»  nppnapifl  in  tTi<^  ro^^rftp^fy  ^f  \ 
existence,  fn  other  words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indivisi-  I 
ble  act  of  knowledge  together  and  at  once,  —  but  we  are  conscious  I 
of  them  as,  in  themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each  other.  ' 
Again,  consciousness  not  only  gives  us  a  duality,  but  it  gives  itsX 

elements   in   equal   counteq^oise   and .  indepen-   \ 

The  Ego  and  Non-       dence.     The  ego  and  non-ego  —  mind  and  mat- 

^nmas"  in^  ^Z      ter  — are  not  only  given  together,  but  in  abso- 

cmmterpoiseandinde.      lute  coequality.     The  one  does  not  precede,  the 

pendence.  Other  does  not  follow;   and,   in   their  mutual 

relations,   each   is   equally    dependent,  equally 
independent.     Such  is  the  fact  as  given  in  and  by  consciousness, 

Philosophers  have  not,  however,  been  content  to 
Afl  many  diflferent      accept  the  fact  in  its  integrity,  but  have  been 
philosophical  syfitems      pleased  to  accept  it  only  under  such  qualifica- 
M  tt  admite  of  vari-      ^^^^^  ^s  ^^  Suited  their  systems  to  devise.    In\ 
oiu  possible  modifl-      truth,  there  are  just  as  many  different  pWllosoph-  j 
cation*.  ical  systems  originating  in  this  fact,  as  it  admits/ 

of  various  possible  modifications.     An  enumera- 
tion of  these  modifications,  accordingly,  affords  an  enumeration  of 
philosophical  theories. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  grand  division  of  philosophers  into 

those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  accept  the 

I.  Those  who  do,      fact  in  its  integrity.^     Of  modern  philosophers, 

and  those  who  do  not,      almost  all  are  comprehended  under  the  latter 

accept  in  its  integrity  i^-i         r\x.       c  -p  j 

the  ikct  of  the  Dual-      Category,   while   of  the   former,   if  we  do  not 

ity  of  Consciousness.       remount  to  the  schoolmen  and  the  ancients,  — 

I  am  only  aware  of  a  single  philosopher^  before 

Reid,  who  did  not  reject,  at  least  in  part,  the  fact  as  consciousness 

affords  it.     As  it  is  always  expedient  to  possess  a  precise  name  for 

a  precise  distinction,  I  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  those  who 

implicitly  acquiesce  in  th(?  ppmitivp  rliinlity  as 

The  former  called       given  in  consciousnoss^the  Natural  Realists  or 

Naturalists  or  Ifatural        ?;:— ;    ^T ,.  ~ -j-*     «    ^         ■ y—  ^ 

j)^^jgjg  Natural  Duahsts,  and  their  doctnne,   Natural 

feealism  or  Natural  Dualism. 
In  the  second  place,  the  philosophers  who  do  not  accept  the  fact,  \ 

and  the  whole  fact,  may  be  divided  and  subdi- 
The  latter,  variously      ^{([q^  j^to  various  classes  by  various  principles  / 

snhdivided.  /•-,..,.  11/ 

of  distribution. 
The  fii*8t  subdivision  will  be  taken  from  the  total,  or  partial, 

1  See  the  Author^s  Snppl.  Distser.  to  ReicTs      John  Serjeant  is  subsequently  referred  to  by 

Works,  Note  C  — Ed.  Sir  W  Hamilton,  as  holding  a  similar  doctrine 

S  This  philosopher  is  doubtless  Peter  Poiret.      in  a  paradoxical  form.    See  pp.  831, 853.—  Ed. 
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ructions  of  the  import  of  the  fact.  I  hare  previously  shown  yon 
that  to  deny  any  fact  of  consciousness  as  an  actual  phaBnoi^enon  is 
utterly  impossible.  But,  though  necessarily  admitted  as  a  present 
plircnomenon,  the  import  of  this  phsenomenon,  —  all  beyond  our 
actual  consciousness  of  its  existence,  may  be  denied.  We  are  able, 
without  self-contradiction,  to  suppose,  and,  consequently,  to  assert^ 
that  all  to  which  the  ])hfenomenon  of  which  we  are  conscious  refers, 
is  a  deception,  —  that,  for  example,  the  past  to  which  an  act  of 
memory  refers,  is  only  an  illusion  involved  in  our  consciousness  of 
the  pres'ent,  —  that  the  unknown  subject  to  which  every  phsenom- 
enon  of  which  we  are  conscious  involves  a  reference,  has  no  reality 
beyond  this  reference  itself  —  in  short,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 

mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  consciousness  of  vari- 
into  EeaiJst.  and      ^^  }y^ndlea  of  baseless  appearances.    This  doc- 

tnne,  as  refusing  a  substantial  reality  tg^hg 
phsBnomenal  existence  of  which  we  ^re  conscious,  is  culled  Nihil- 
isin;  andj  conse(]^iieritl3^~]^iTo8ophers,  as  they  affirm  or  denj  the 
authority  of  consciousness  in  guaranteeing  a  substratum  or  sub- 
stance^jojjie^  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego^are  divided 
into  Ileal ists  or  Substantialists^  and  into  Nihilists  or  XQg-Substan- 
tialists.  ^Of  positive  or  dogmatic  Nihilism  there  is  no  example  in 
modem  philosophy,  for  Oken's  deduction  of  the  universe  from  the 
original  nothing,'  —  the  nothing  being  equivalent  to  the  Absolute 
or  God,  is  only  the  paradoxical  foundation  of  a  system  of  realism; 
and,  in  ancient  philosophy,  we  know  too  little  of  the  book  of  Gor- 
gias  the  Sophist,  entitled  II^i  tov  fjurf  ovro^^  §  ir^l  ^vcrcws,* —  Con- 
cerning  Nature  or  the  Noji-Existent^ — to  be  able  to  affirm  whether 
it  were  maintained  by  him  as  a  dogmatic  and  bona  fide  doctrine.  But 
as  a  skeptical  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  previous  philosophers 
we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  Nihilism  in  Hume ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Fichte  admits  that  the  speculative  principles  of  his  own  ideal- 
ism would,  unless  coiTccted  by  his  practical,  terminate  in  this  result* 
The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into  Dualists, 

and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
Reaii8t«  divided  in-      ^^^    ^^^-  ^^  ^^^  nbt,'c3n tented  with  the  testi- 

to    Hypothetical    Du-  -^    .       I-     *.     -.  '  -; ---..--.-- 

alists  andMoDisto.  mony  of  consciousness  to  the  ultimate. duplicity 

ojR  subject  and  object  in  perceptipn.     The  Dual- 

( ists,  of  whom  we  are  now  first  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  the 

\Natural  Dualists  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  in  this, — that  the 

1  See  OkftCs  Physiophilosophy^  translated  ftr  s  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Jte*fMn» 

the  Kay  Society  by  Tulk,  4  81-43.  —  Ed.  fmmg  dts  Mensehen,  p.  174»  ( Werke,  toI.  U.  p, 

s  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Math.  vii.  66.  245),  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hanulton.    Reid'9 

-Ed.  Worksy  p.  129. — £d. 
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latter  establish  the  existence  of  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  mat-\ 
ter  on  the  immediate  knowledge  we  possess  of  both  series  of  phs-  \ 
nomena, —  a  knowledge  of  which  consciousness  assures  us;  whereas  ^ 
the  former,  surrendering  the  veracity  of  consciousness  to  our  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  material  phaBnomena,  and,  consequently,  our 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  matter,  still  endeavor, 
by  various  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  external  world.  As  we  denominate  those  who 
maintain  a  dualism  as  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  Natural 
Dualists;  so  we  may  style  those  dualists  who  deny  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
q>here  of  mind.  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists. 

To  the  class  of  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  the  great  majority  of 
modem  philosophers  are  to  be  referred.    Deny- 

The  m^ority  of       jjjg  j^j  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 

modem    philosophen  .  ,  ,.^  ,  .   .  .,  •    x   • 

beion    to  the  fOTiner  external  reality,  whose  existence  they  mamtam, 

of  these  cianee,  and  they,  of  course,  hold  a  doctrine  of  mediate  or 

axe  anhdivided  accord-  representative  perception ;  and,  according  to  the 

log  to  their  view  of  ^arious  modifications  of  that  doctrine,  they  are 

the  representatioii  in  ,  ,t.-,-i.  ■,  t  .., 

perception.  agam  subdivided  mto  those  who  view,  in  the 

immediate  object  of  perception,  a  representative 
entity  present  to  the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  mental  modification,  and 
into  those  who  hold  that  the  immediate  object  is  only  a  representa- 
tive modification  of  the  mind  itsel£  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  some  philosophers  belong.  To  the 
former,  or  class  holding  the  cruder  hypothesis  of  representation, 
certainly  belong  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  those 
Aristotelians  who  held  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  species,  (Aristotle 
himself  was  probably  a  natural  dualist,)^  and  in  recent  times,  among 
many  others,  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Newton,  Abraham 
Tucker,  etc.  To  these  is  also,  but  problematically,  to  be  referred 
Loeke.  To  the  second,  or  class  holding  the  finer  hypothesis  of 
representation,  belong,  without  any  doubt,  many  of  the  Platonists, 
Leibnitz,  Amauld,  Crousaz,  Condillac,  Kant,  etc.,  and  to  this  class 
is  also  probably  to  be  referred  Descartes.* 
The  philosophical  Unitarians  or  Monists,  reject  the  testimony  of  ^ 
consciousness  to  the  ultiniate  duality  of  the  sub- 

Monlsts,  suhdiyided,  .     ^        ,     ,  .         .  .         ,  , 

ject  and  object  m  perception,  but  they  arrive  at 
the  unity  of  these  in  different  ways.     Some  admit  the  testimony  of  / 

1  AristoUe^fl  opinion  is  doahtf^I.     In  the  the  Author's  Kotes,  JSncTj  Trofib<,pp.  800, 886; 

De  Aninui,  1.  6,  he  comhats  the  theorj  of  Em-  and  M.  St.  Hilaire's  prefboe  to  his  translation 

pedocles,  that  like  is  known  by  like,  and  ap-  of  the  De  Animoj  p.  22.  —  Ed. 
pears  as  a  natural  realist    But  in  the  Nieom- 

a^eoM  Ethics,  ri.  1,  he  adopts  the  principle  of  9  See  the  Author's  i>uciiMU)iM,  p.  67  teq. 

dmilailty  as  the  bails  of  all  knowledge.    See  — £d. 
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'  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  mental  and  material  phie- 
nomena,  and  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  either  mind  to  matter,  or 
matter  to  mind.  They  reject,  however,  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness to  their  antithesis  in  existence,  and  maintain  that  mind  and 
matter  are  only  phaenomcnal  modifications  of  the  same  common 
substance.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Absolute 
into,i.  Thoae  who      Identity,  — a  doctrine  of  which  the  most  illus- 

hold  the  doctrine  of         ^   .  ,      .  ^     i  m  i 

Aheoiute  Identity  tnous  representatives  among  recent  philosophers 

are  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again 
deny  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject 
and  object  as  coordinate  and  cooriginal  elements ;  and  as  the  bal- 
ance is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other,  two  oppo- 
site schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If  the  subject  be 
taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 
*  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of 

Idealism  is  established.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  as- 
sumed as  the  oriinnal  and  eenetic,  and  the  sub- 

a  MateriallrtB.  ,    /,  .  .  -.  ,        i 

ject  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory 
of  Materialism  is  established. 
In  regard  to  these  two  opposite  schemes  of  a  one-sided  philoso- 
phy, I  would  at  present  make  an  obser\'ation  to 
How  a  philosophic-      which  it  may  be  afterwards  necessary  to  recur 
ai  system  is  often  pre-      —  yi^,^  that  a  philosophical  system  is  often  pre- 
\  vented  ^oni  falling      y^^^^^^  fr^^  faUi^g  into  absolute  idealism  or 

j  into  absolute  idealism  ^  ^    i       a     .  i  •     -i       ^ 

/  or  absolute  material-      absolute  materialism,  and  held  m  a  kind   of 
ism.  vacillating  equilibrium,  not  in  consequence  of 

being  based  on  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but 
from  the  circumstance,  that  its  materialistic  tendency  in  one  opinion 
happens  to  be  counteracted  by  its  idealistic  tendency  in  another;— 
I  two  opposite  errors,  in  short,  cooperating  to  the  same  result  as  one 
\  truth.  On  this  ground  is  to  be  explained,  why  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Condillac  did  not  more  easily  slide  into  materialism- 
Deriving  our  whole  knowledge,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
the  senses,  this  philosophy  seemed  destined  to  be  fairly  analyzed 
into  a  scheme  of  materialism ;  but  from  this  it  was  for  a  long  time 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  involving  a  doctrine,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  counteracted,  would  have  naturally  carried  it 
over  into  idealism.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception. The  legitimate  issue  of  such  a  doctrine  is  now  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  absolute  idealism;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  has  been  latterly  thought  possible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  —  an 
appeal  to  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  —  is,  as  I  showed  you,  incompetent  to  the  hypo- 
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thetical  dualist  or  cosmothetic  idealist.    In  his  hands  such  an  appeal\ 
is  self-contradictory.     For  if  this  universal  belief  be  fliirly  applied, 
it  only  proves  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  by  disproving  thej 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception. 

To  recapitulate  what  I  have  now  said  :  —  The  philosophical  sys-  \ 
tems  concerning  the  relation  of  mind  and  mat- 

Bei^itaiation  of      ^^^^  ^^^  coextensive  with  the  various  possible 
modes  in  which  the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Con- 
sciousness may  be  accepted  or  refused.    It  may  be  accepted  either 
wholly  and  without  reserve,  or  it  may  not.     The  former  alternative  I 
affords  the  class  of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists. 

Those,  again,  who  do  not  accept  the  fact  in  its  absolute  integrity,\ 
are  subdivided  in  various  manners.  They  are,  first  of  all,  distin- 
guished into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists,  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  admit  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  the  two  opposite  series 
of  phaBnomena  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  former  class  is 
again  distributed  into  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Ideal-/ 
ists,  and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists. 

The  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  are  divided,\ 
according  to  their  different  theories  of  the  representation  in  per- 
ception,  into  those  who  view  in  the  object  immediately  perceived, 
a  tertium  quid  different  both  from  the  external  reality  and  from 
the  conscious  mind,  and  into  those  who  identify  this  object  with  a  / 
modification  of  the  mind  itself 

The  Unitarians  or  Monists  fall  into  two  classes  as  they  do,  or  do\ 
not^  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  subject  and  object.     If,  admitting  \ 
the  equilibrium  of  these,  they  deny  the  reality  of  their  opposition, 
the  system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  carries  thought  / 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter,  up  into  modes  of  the  same  com- 7 
mon  substance. 

It  would  be  turning  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  were  I  to 
attempt  any  articulate  refutation  of  these  various  systems.     What 
I  have  now  in  view  is  to  exhibit  to  you  how,  the  mom  mi  t  t.hn^^the 
fact  of  consciousness  in  its  absojute  jntegrity  is  ,surrendcred,'plii- 
losophyat  once  fails  fromunity  and  truth  into  variety  an  d  error. 
In  reality,  by  the  very  act  of  refusing  any  one  datum  of  conscions-\ 
ness,  philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  credibility  of  consciousness,  \ 
and  consciousness  ruined  as  an  instrument,  philosophy  is  extinct. 
Thus,  the  refusal  of  philosophers  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  duality  I 
of  consciousness,  is  virtually  an  act  of  philosophical  suicide.     Their  ' 
various  systems  are  now  only  so  many  empty  spectres,  —  so  many 
enchanted  corpses,  which  the  first  exorcism  of  the  skeptic  reduces 
to  their  natural  nothingness.     The  mutual  polemic  of  these  sys- 
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terns  is  like  the  warfare  of  shadows;  as  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they 
hew  each  other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and 
again  to  amuse  themselves  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  con- 
tests.* 

Having  now  given  you  a  general  view  of  the  various  systems  of 

philosophy,  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  founded 

HTpotbeses  pro-      on  the  great  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Conscious- 

poeed  in  regard  to  the      ^^^^  j  proceed,  in  Subordination  to  this  fact,  to 

mode    of  intereoaree  .  i    .    /.  n  .       « 

between  Mind  and  ^^'®  V^^  *  *^"®^  account  of  certain  famous  hy- 
Body.  potheses  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know, 

7— hypotheses  proposed  in  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem  of  how  intercourse  of  substances  so  oppbsiFe' as  mind  and  body 
could  be  accomplished.  TTBeseTypolHeses,  oFcours'ejIBelong  exclu- 

isively  to  the  doctrine  of  Dualism,  for  in  the  Unitarian  system  the 
difficulty  is  resolved  by  the  annihilation  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  two  substances  to  one.     The  hypotheses  I  allude 
to,  are  known  under  the  names,  1**,  Of  the  sys- 
tem of  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  ^jjisfis;  2**, 
Of  the  Preestabllshcd  Harmony;  3%  Of  the  Plastic  Medium ;  and,  4% 
Of  Physical  Influejice.    The  firet  belongs  to  Descartes,  De  la  Forge, 
Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesians  in  general ;  the  second  to  Leibnitz 
land  Wol^  though  not  universally  adopted  by  their  school;  the  third 
I  was  an  ancient  opinion  revived  in  modem  times  by  Cud  worth  and 
iLeclerc;*  the  fourth  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen, 
.and,  though  not  explicitly  enounced,  that  generally  prevalent  at 
[present; — among  modem  philosophers,  it  has  been  expounded  with 
jp-eat  perspicuity  by  Euler.*    We  shall  take  these  in  their  order. 
The  hypothesis  of  Divine  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes, 
sets  out  from  the  apparent  impossibility  involved 

l.Ocoaeional   Causes.        .*■   .^ — -r-. » ~.    * -*   -  -j .'", 

m  .Dualism  of  any  actual  communication  between 
a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  — that  is,  between  extended 
and  non-extended_existences ;  and  it  terminates  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Deity,  on  occasion  of  the  affections  pf ,  inatter  —  of  the 
motions  in  the  bodily  organism,  excites  in  the  mind  correspondent 
thoughts  and  representations;^  and  on  occasion  of  thoughte^r  rep- 
resentations arising  in  the  mind,  that  He,  in  like  manner,  produces 
the  correspondent  movements  in  the  body.  But  more  explicitly : 
—  "God,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  governs  the 


1  This  simile  is  taken  from  Kant,  Kriiik  der  Chmsitt  vol.  li.  p.  107,  et  atq.  See  also  Leib- 
ftinm  Vtmunfi^  p.  784  (edit.  1799) — £d.  nitz,  Omsidiratwns  sur  la  Princip*  de  YU,     Op~ 

era,  edit.  Erdmann,  p.  429.  —Ed. 

S  Cadwortb,  LUeOeetual  SysUm  of  the  Ufni-  S  Uttres  d  une  Prineesse  d>  AXkmagne^  part 
fCTM,  b.  i.  0.  iU.  I  87.    Leolerc,  BibHotM^pte     U.  let  14,  ed.  Conrnot Ed.] 
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universe,  and  its  constituent  existences,  by  the  laws  according  to 
which  He  has  created  them ;  and  as  the  world  was  originaUy  called 
into  being  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the  divine  will,  so  it  owes  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  from  moment  to  moment  only  to  the  unre- 
mitted perseverance  of  the  same  volition.  Let  the  sustaining 
energy  of  the  divine  will  cease,  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  universe 
lapses  into  nothingness.  The  existence  of  created  things  is  thusj 
exclusively  maintained  by  a  creation,  as  it  were,  incessantly  re- 1 
newed.  God  is,  thus,  the  necessary  cause  of  every  modification 
of  body,  and  of  every  modification  of  mind ;  and  his  efficiency  is 
sufficient  to  affiDrd  an  explanation  of  the  union  and  intercourse  of 
extended  and  unextended  substances. 

"External  objects  determine  certain  ipovements  in  our  bodily^ 
organs  of  sense,  and  these  movements  are,  by  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal spirits,  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme- 
diately and  really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct  cognizance  / 
of  any  modification  of  the  brain;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God  I 
himself  who,  by  a  law  which  he  has  established,  when  movements  I 
are  determined  in  the  brain,  produces  analogous  modifications  in  1 
the  conscious  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the  mind  has  a  voli- 
tion to  move  the  arm ;  this  volition  is,  of  itself  inefficacious,  but 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law,  causes  the  answering  motion  in  our 
limb.  The  body  is  not,  therefore,  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
modifications ;  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the  bodily  movements. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  soul  would  not  be  modified  without  the  antece- 
dent changes  in  the  body,  nor  the  body  moved  without  the  antece- 
dent determination  of  the  soul,  —  these  changes  and  determinations 
are  in  a  certain  sort  necessary.  But  this  necessity  is  not  absolute ; 
it  is  only  hypothetical  or  conditional.  The  organic  changes,  and 
the  mental  determinations,  are .  nothing  but  simple  conditions,  and 
not  real  causes ;  in  short,  they  are  occasions  or  occasional  causes."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  called,  likewise,  the  Hypothesis 
of  Assistance,  as  supposing  the  immediate  cooperation  or  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  It  is  involved  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  and, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Descartes ;  but  it  was  fully  evolved  by  De  la 
Forge,  Malebranche,  and  other  followers  of  Descartes.*  It  may, 
however,  be  traced  far  higher.  I  find  it  first  explicitly,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  maintained  in  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 

\ 

1  [Laromlgnlire  Legons  de  FkOosophiej  torn,      la  Forge,  TnuU  d«  P  Ssprii  de  P  Homnu,  o, 
li.  p.  266-6.]  xvi.    Malebranche,  Reckercfu  de  la  VirUi,  lib. 

yi.  part  U.  o.  8,  Sntretiens  tur  la  Mttapkjftique^ 
s  See  0eioarto8  iVuw^mi,  part  U.  $  88.    0e     Entyil.— Ed. 
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century  by  Algazel,  ^  or  Elgazali,  of  Bagdad,  snmamed  the  Imamn 
of  the  world;  —  fix)m  him  it  passed  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  main- 
tained that  God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe.  *  To  this 
doctrine  Dr.  Reid  inclines,  *  and  it  is  expressly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  * 
This  hypothesis  did  not  satisfy  Leibnitz.  "He  reproaches  the 
Cartesians  with  converting  the  universe  into  a 
2.  Prrtsstabiiahed  perpetual  miracle,  and  of  explaining  the  natural, 
by  a  supernatural,  order.  This  would  annihi- 
late philosophy;  for  philosophy  consists  in  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  the  second  causes  which  produce  the  various  phsBUO- 
mena  of  the  universe.  *  You  degrade  the  Divinity,  he  subjoined ; 
—  you  make  him  act  like  a  watchmaker,  who,  having  constructed  a 
timepiece,  would  still  be  obliged  himself  to  turn  the  hands,  to  make 
it  mark  the  hours.  A  skilful  mechanist  would  so  frame  his  clock 
that  it  would  go  for  a  certain  period  without  assistance  or  interposi- 
tion. So  when  God  created  man,  he  disposed  his  organs  and  facul- 
ties in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  of  themselves  to  execute 
their  functions  and  maintain  their  activity  from  birth  to  death."® 
Leibnitz  thought  he  had  devised  a  more  philosophical  scheme, 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  preestablished  or  predetermined  Har- 
mony, {Sy sterna  JIarmonicB  JPrcBStabilitCB  vd  JPrcedeterminatce.) 
(This  hypothesis  denies  all  real  connection,  not  only  between  spir- 
itual and  material  substances,  but  between  substances  in  general ; 
and  explains  their  apparent  communion  from  a  previously  de- 
creed coarrangement  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—  "God,  before  creating  souls  and  bodies,  knew  all  these 
souls  and  bodies;  he  knew  also  all  possible  souls  and  bodies.' 
Now,  in  this  infinite  variety  of  possible  souls  and  bodies,  it 
avas    necessary  that  there   should   be  souls  whose  series  of  per- 

1  In  hifl  Destructfo  PhSosophontmy  now  onlj         S  See  Works,  pp.  267,  627.  —Ed. 

known  through  the  reftitation  of  it  by  Aver^  ^  «      «.  »         «    ..          <»*   ^-«    ^mv        i 

11   1   ^   ...    «         .-     .                  J  *  See  Works,  vol.  il.  pp.  97,  476-479;   yd. 

roe«,  called  Destruetto  Destructtoms,  preaerved  '  flM-aai  Ied 

In  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  in  the  ninth  *^-  P^"  ^'  ^»  889-891.     hJ>, 

Tolumc  of  Aristotle^s  Works,  Venice,  1560.    A  5  SjfsUme  Noui>eau  de  la  Nature,  $  18.    Opera, 

fhll  acconnt  of  this  treatise  is  given  in  Ten-  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  127,    Cf.    TModicde,  )  61. 

nemann's  Gtsehieku  der  Philosophie,  vol.  viiL  Ibid.^  p.  620. — £i>.  * 

p,9S^etseq.  See  also  Degerando,  Hutotrc  Com-  .  .-          ...       _           ««-.,-,-..., 

porie,  voUr.  p.  226.  -  S.  *  (LromignWre,  £.f«w,  «.  2(»-7]  TMsiim, 

«  Averroe.,  1.  c.  p.  66:    « Agen.  combui^  B=»«rc«««,i.    Opera,  ed.  Krdm.ni>,  p.  18*. 
tionis  creavit  nigredinem  in  stuppa  et  com- 

bnstionem  in  partibus  ^us,  et  posuit  earn  7  Systime  Abtitvau  de  la  Natwe^  ( 14.     TU- 

conbustam  et  cinerem,  et  est  Deus  gloriosus  odieie, )  62.    These  passages  contain  tlie  snb- 

medianlibus  angelis,  aut  immediate."    See  stance  of  the  remarks  in  the  text,  but  not  the 

Tennemann,  1.  c.  p.  405.  ~  Ed.  words.  —  Ed. 
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ceptions  and  determinations  would  correspond  to  the  series  of  \ 
movements  which  some  of  these  possible  bodies  would  exe- 
cute; for  in  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  and  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  bodies,  there  would  be  found  all  possible  combinations. 
Now,  suppose  that,  out  of  a  soul  whose  series  of  modifications 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  series  of  modifications  which  a  certain 
body  was  destined  to  perform,  and  of  this  body  whoso  successive 
movements  were  correspondent  to  the  successive  modifications 
of  this  soul,  God  should  make  a  man,  —  it  is  evident,  that  be- 
tween the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man,  there  would 
subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  is,  thus,  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  devise  theories  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  substances.  These  have  no  com- 
munication, no  mutual  influence.  The  bou|  passes  from  one  state^ 
from  one  perception,  to  another  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
body  executes  the  series  of  its  movements  without  any  participation 
or  interference  of  the  soul  in  these.  The  soul  and  body  are  like 
two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which  point  to  the  same  hour  and 
minute,  although  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not 
the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  ^  Thus  the  haimony 
which  appears  to  combine  the  soul  and  body  is,  however,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reciprocal  action.  This  harmony  was  established  be-\ 
fore  the  creation  of  man ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  preestablished  / 
or  predetermined  harmony."  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  its  \ 
author  himself  probably  regarded  more  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity  / 
than  as  a  serious  doctrine. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Plastic  Medium  between  the  ^ 
soul  and  body.  "  This  medium  participates  of 
the  two  natures;  it  is  partly  material,  partly 
spiritual.  As  material,  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body;  and  as 
spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  the  middle  term  of  a  con- 
tinuous proportion.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  abyss  which 
separates  matter  from  spirit.  This  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  for 
refutation;  it  annihilates  itself.  Between  an  extended  and  unex- 
tended  substance,  there  can  be  no  middle  existence ;  [these  being 
not  simply  different  in  degree,  but  contradictory.]  If  the  medium 
be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera ;  if  it  is  at  once  body  and 
soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  ifj  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  it  is  said 
to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a 
medium." ' 


3.  Plastic  Medium. 


1  TroisUnf  Eekurassement.    Openly  edit.  Erd- 
maniii  p.  135. — £d. 


8  [LaromigniAre  Le^ons^  torn.  il.  p.  257-8.] 
8  [Laromjguiire,  Lemons,  torn.  ii.  p.  258-4  ] 


\ 
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The  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  of  Physical  Influence,  {Influaciu9 
Phyaicua,)  "  On  this  doctrine,  external  objects 
^  ®  ^"  affect  our  senses,  and  the  organic  motion  they 
determine  is  communicated  to  the  brain.  The 
brain  acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  an  idea,  —  a  perception. 
The  mind  thus  possessed  of  a  perception  or  idea,  is  affected  for 
good  or  ill.  If  it  suffers,  it  seeks  to  be  relieved  of  pain.  It  acts  in 
its  turn  upon  the  brain,  in  which  it  causes  a  movement  in  the  ner- 
vous system ;  the  nervous  system  causes  a  muscular  motion  in  the 
limbs,  —  a  motion  directed  to  remove  or  avoid  the  object  which 
occasions  the  sensation  of  pain. 

"  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  soul  has  been  compared  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  centre  of 
its  web.  The  moment  the  least  agitation  is  caused  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  web,  the  insect  is  advertised  and  put  upon  the 
watch.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  situated  in  the  brain  has  a 
point  on  which  all  the  nervous  filaments  converge ;  it  is  informed 
of  what  passes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  forthwith  it 
takes  its  measures  accordingly.  The  body  thus  acts  with  a  real 
efiiciency  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  upon 
the  body.  This  action  or  influence  being  real,  —  physical,  in  the 
course  of  nature, — the  body  exerts  a  physical  influence  upon  the 
,  soul,  the  soul  a  physical  influence  upon  the  body. 

"  This  system  is  simple,  but  it  affords  us  no  help  in  explaining  the 
mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  unextended  substance. 

'  Tangere  enim  et  tangi  nisi  corpus  nulla  potest  res.'  i 

Nothing  can  touch  and  be  touched  but  what  is  extended ;  and  if 
the  soul  be  unextended,  it  can  have  no  connection  by  touch  with 
the  body,  and  the  physical  influence  is  inconceivable  or  contra- 
dictory." ' 

If  we  consider  these  hj'potheses  in  relation  to  their  historical 
manifestation,  —  the   doctrine   of  Physical  In- 
Historicai    order      fluence  would   Stand   first;    for  this   doctrine, 
\%iylZ  ^'i^^;      ^^^^^  ^^«   ^'^^y  formally  developed  into  sys- 
iiMt.  tem  by  the  later  Peripatetics,  was  that  preva- 

lent in  the  earlier  schools  of  Greece.  The 
Aristotelians,— who  held  that  the  soul  was  the  substantial  form, 
the  vital  principle,  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  was  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body,  —  naturally  allowed  a  re- 
ciprocal  influence  of  these.    By  influence,    (in   Latin   inflvxus^ 

1  Lnoretliu,  L  806.— Ed.  S  [Laramignlire,  Lc^oim,  torn.  ii.  p.  261— S.] 
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you  are  to  nndeiBtand  the  relation  of  a  caase  to  its  effect,  and 
the  term,  now  adopted  into  every  vulgar  language  of  Europe, 
was  brought  into  use  principally  by  the  authority  of  Suarez,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious metaphysicians  of  modem  times.  By  him  a  cause  is  defined, 
JPrincipium  per  se  infliiens  ease  in  aliud,  ^  This  definition,  how- 
ever, and  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  term  influeneey  (for  it  is  noth- 
ing more,)  are  not,  as  is  supposed,  original  with  him.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  Ca%m8,  This  is  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic,  but  a  translation  made  many  centuries 
before  Suarez.  *    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  second  hypothesis  in  chronological  order,  is  that  of  the  Plas-  \ 

tic  Medium.    It  is  to  be  traced  to  Plato.     That  f 
jpiartic  Medium,  «eo.      philosopher,  in  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 

two  constituents  of  man,  says  that  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  like  a  sailor  in  a  ship ;  that  the  soul  employs  the  body  as 
its  instrument ;  but  that  the  energy,  or  life  and  sense  of  the  body,  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  different  substance,  —  of  a  substance  which 
holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existence  between  mind  and  matter. 
This  conjecture,  which  Plato  only  obscurely  hinted  at,  was  elaborated 
with  peculiar  partiality  by  his  followers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and,  in  their  psychology,  the  o^os,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  united  to  the  body,  is  a  prominent  element  and 
distinctive  principle.*    To  this  opinion  St.  Austin,*  among  other 


1  Disputatunus  Metapkynoc^  Dlep.  xli.,  h  ii* 
4-— Ej>. 

S  The  LibeUux  de  Causis  Is  printed  In  a  Latin 
rersion  made  from  a  Hebrew  one,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Aris- 
totle's Works,  Venice,  1660,  f.  144.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  to  Avempace,  to 
Alfarabi,  and  to  Proelus.  The  above  defi- 
nition does  not  occur  in  it  verbatim,  though 
it  may  be  gathered  in  substance  from  Prop. 
L  — Ed. 

S  The  passage  referred  to  in  Plato  is  prob- 
ably TirruBtUy  p.  69:  O/  84  fUfWVfitifoi  vofh 

ToSro  hmfrhp  a&fuk  aibrri  w€pttT6py€wray 
ix*IM^  re  Toy  rh  a&yua  IS^o-oy  fc.r.X.  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  simile  of  the  chariot  in 
the  Phadrut,  p.  246,  were  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  the  later  Platonists.  See  Ficinns, 
Tkeolngia  Platoniea,  lib.  xvlii.  o.  4 :  "  £lx  quo 
seqnitur  rationales  aiinms  tanquam  medias 


tales  esse  debere,  ut  yirtnte  qnidem  semper 

separabiles  sint, actu  autem  sint 

semper  conjnnctai,  quia  famillare  corpus  nan- 
ciscuntur  ex  athere,  quod  servant  per  immor- 
talitatem  propriam  immortale,  quod  Plato 
currum  tum  deorum  turn  animarum  vocat  in 
PhKdro,  vehiculum  in  Timieo."  The  ship  is 
more  definitely  expressed  by  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Diss.  xl.  c  (referred  to  by  Stall baum,  on  the 
TinuBuSf  1.  c):  O^x  *P«»  *«i  'rbv  4y  rrj  3a- 
Xdrrri  xXovv,  HvS^  6  fi^v  Kv$tpy^7is  fy- 
X'l,  &s  i^vxh  tr^/iorost  ^5  9t  yovs  Apx^reut 
&s  (nth  i^vxvf  O'&fia,  Cf.  also  Proelus,  htst, 
TkeoL  c.  206  el  seq.  /  Cudworth,  InteOectual  Sys- 
tetrty  b.  1.  0.  V.  $  8.    Platner,  PkU.  Aphorisnun^ 

i.  p.  ear.— Ed. 

4  St.  Augustin  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
ancient  and  Platonic  dogma  that  matter  {8\ri) 
is  incorporeal  {ita'Afiaros.)  He  regarded  mat- 
ur  as  "quiddam  inter  formatnm  et  nihil,  neo 
formatum  neo  nihil,  informe  prope  nihil.*' 
ConfusioHS,  lib.  xli.  c.  vi.  «-Ed. 
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Christian  Others,  was  inclined,  and,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Gassendi,^  Cudworth,*  and  Le  Clerc* 
Descartes  agrees  with  the  Platonists  in  opposition  to  the  Aristote- 
lians,' that  the  soul  is  not  the  substantial  form 

thi^''°*^  ^*°^'  ®^  *^®  ^^y^  ^"^  ^^  connected  with  it  only  at  a 
single  point  in  the  brain — viz.,  the  pineal  gland. 
The  pineal  gland,  he  supposes,  is  the  central  point  at  which  the 
organic  movements  of  the  body  terminate,  when  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  determinations  to  voluntary  motion.*  But  Descartes  did 
not  allow,  like  the  Platonists,  any  intermediate  or  connecting  sub- 
stance. The  nature  of  the  connection  he  himself  does  not  very 
explicitly  state;  —  but  his  disciples  have  evolved  the  hypothesis, 
already  explained,  of  Occasional  Causes,  in  whicih  God  is  the  con- 
necting principle,  —  an  hypothesis  at  least  implicitly  contained  in 
his  philosophy.* 

(f    Finally,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  agree  with  the  Cartesians,  that  there 
is  no  real,  but   only  an   apparent  intercourse 
Pr«j8tebitehed  Har.      between    mind    and    body.      To    explain    this 
mony,  fourth.  .  ,        "i  , 

apparent  mtercourse,  they  do  not,  however,  resort 

to  the  continual  assistance  or  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  harmony  between  mind  and  body, 
established  before  the  creation  of  either.® 

I  All  these  theories  are  unphilosophical,  because  they  all  attempt  to 

/  establish  something  beyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 

I  ^^^^^^^^'^^^'      vation,  and,  consequently,  beyond  the  sphere  of 

I  genuine  philosophy  ;  and  because  they  are  either, 

I  like  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  theories,  contradictions  of  the 

\  fact  of  consciousness ;  or,  like  the  two  other  hypotheses,  at  variance 

With  the  fact  which  they  suppose.    What  St.  Austin  so  admirably 

says  of  the  substance,  either  of  mind  or  of  body,  —  "Materiam 

spiritumque   cognoscendo    ignorari   et  ignorando    cognosci,"^  —  I 

would  exhort  you  to  adopt  as  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  union  of 

these  two  existences.     In  short,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,*  *'  Man  is  to 

himself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature  ;  for  he  is  unable  to  conceive 

what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to 

conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 

1  Gaseendif  in  his  Physieoy  divides  the  hn-  4  De  PassionilnuAnima,  art.  81, 32.  Jh  Horn- 

mmn  soul  Into  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and  ine,  art  63.  —  £d. 

incorporeal,  the  other  corporeal,  including  5  g^e  above,  p.  209,  note  1.— Ed. 

the  nutiitiTe  and  sensitive  fiiculties.    The  lat-  ^  r^    ^^       ,        ^,         ^             ,         „  ^ 

.      .             J        Ai-         J.         *            At  6  [On  these  hypotheses  in  general,  see  Zed- 

ter  he  regards  as  the  medium  of  connection  ,    ,    ,     .            „  ,        »<>  .       , 

w-x          Tx.       At       1        1      J  At.    V  J        a  icr's  Lexicon,  V.  SeeU.  p.  98  et  sea.] 

between  the  rational  soul  and  the  body.    See  '             "^             ^  ^ 

Open,  vol.  ii.  p.  266, 1668.  —  Ed.  '  Confessions,  xii.  6.    See  omu,  p.  96.  —  Ed.  . 

S  See  above,  p.  208,  note  1.  — Ed.  8  Pensiesj  partie  1.  art.  vi..  26.    Tol.  il.  p. 

9  See  above  p.  208,  note  1.  —Ed.  74,  edit.  Faugire.  —  Ed. 
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being."  A  contented  ignorance  is,  indeed,  wiser  than  a  presump- 
tuous knowledge ;  but  this  is  a  lesson  which  seems  the  last  that 
philosophers  are  willing  to  learn.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
acutest  of  modem  thinkers^  —  ^  Magna  immo  maxima  pars  sapientiae 
est,  qusedam  sequo  animo  nesdre  velle." 

1  Julioi  Cmua  Soallger.    Th«  paoKge  to  quoted  more  ooxreotly  in  tlie  ABthor*!  Di«ei»- 
iiom,p.MO.— Ed. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— GENERAL   PHiENOMENA,— ABE  WE  ALWAYS 
CONSCIOUSLY   ACTIVE  I 


AetlTHfUidFlMiT- 
ttf  of  ICind. 


The  second  Greneral  Fact  of  Consciousness  which  we  shall  con- 
sider, and  out  of  which  several  questions  of  great 
interest  arise,  is  the  fact,  or  correlative  facts,  of 
the  Activity  ^nd  P5»Mivit.y  nf  Mind. 
There  is  no  pure  activity,  no  pure  passivity  in  creation.    AU  thinp 
in  the  universe  of  nature  are  reciprocally  in  a 
No  pure  tedTity  or      ^ate   of  continual   action   and  counter-action; 
they  are  always  active  and  passive  at  once.    God 
alone  must  be  thought  of  as  a  being  active  without  any  mixture  of 


^ 


Kit 


passivity,  as  his  activity  is  subjected  to  no  limitation,    ^ut  precisely 
Decause  it  is  unTTmited^  is  it  for  us  wholly  incomprehensible. 
Activity  and  passivity  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  manifestations  of 


ad^ 


AetlTitj  and  FUBiy- 
Itj  always  oooJoiBed  in 
tbe  maniftstationa  of 


mincU   distinct   and    independent    phenomena. 

This  is  a  great,  though  a  common  error.    They 

are  always  conjoined.    There  is  no  operation  of 

mind  which  is  purely  active ;  no  affection  which 

is  purely  passive.    In  every  mental  modification 

action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements  or  Actors  of 

which    it   is  composed.     But   though   both    are   al\f"yn   pr^"^"^, 

e^ach  is^noty  howevc^y,  always  present  i^  fq\\(^]  quantity     Sometimes 


the  one  constituent  preponderates,  sometimes  the  other ;  and  it  is 
fi*om  the  preponderance  of  the  active  element  in  some  modifications, 
of  the  passive  element  in  others,  that  we  distinguish  these  modifica- 
tions by  dififerent  names,  and  consider  them  as  activities  or  passiv- 
ities according  as  they  approximate  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
factors.  Thus  facidty^  operatian^  energy^  are  words  that  we  employ 
to  designate  the  manifestations  in  which  activity  is  predominant. 
Faculty  denotes  an  active  power ;  action^  operation^  energy^  denote 
its  present  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  capa<dty  expresses  a  pas- 
sive power ;  affection^  passion^  express  a  present  suffering.  The 
tenns  mode^  mod^flcaCiaJif  atate^  may  be  used  indifferently  to  signify 
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both  plueiiomena ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these,  espeoiall} 
the  word  state^  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  passivity  of  mind 
which  they,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  suggest.  The  passivity  of  mind 
is  expressed  by  another  term,  receptivity//  for  passivity  is  only  the 
condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of  activity,  only  the  property 
possessed  by  the  mind  of  standing  in  relation  to  certain  foreign 
causes,  —  of  receiving  from  them  impressions,  determinations  to  act. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  never  directly  cons(;i^^^p  pf  pftj»- 
sivitv.  Consciousness  only  commences  with,  is 
We  are  never  directly  ^^^^  cognizant  o^  the  reaction  consequent  upon 
the  foreign  determination  to  act,  and  this  reac- 
tion is  not  itself  passive.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  conscious, 
we  are  active ;  whether  there  may  be  a  mental  activity  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  another  question.^ 

There  are  certain  arduous  problems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  which  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  course,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Inferences 
from  the  Phssnomenology  of  Mind,  or  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  questions  w^bich  are  conversant 
about  the  immediate  phsenomena  of  activity.  Of  these,  the  first 
that  I  shall  consider  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  which,  though 
variously  determined  by  different  philosophers, 
The  qnestion,  Are      j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  jj^  beyond  the  Sphere  of  obser- 

we  always  consciously  .  ▼     n     -i  i  .         -rm       i 

active?  nised.  vation.     I  allude  to  the  question,  Whether  we 

are  always  consciously  active? 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  not  convertible  with  the  question^ 

Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  conscious* 

Distinguished  ftom      ^ess?  — for  the  latter  problem  must  be  at  onc€ 

other  questions.  -,  .       ,  .  ▼    •       i 

answered  m  the  negative.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
we  must  exclude  the  consideration  of  those  states  in  which  the 
mind  is  apparently  without  consciousness,  but  in  regard  to  which,  in 
reality,  we  can  obtain  no  information  from  experiment.  Concerning 
these  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  at  least  only  to 
extend  to  them  the  analogical  conclusions  which  our  observations  on 
those  within  the  sphere  of  experiment  warrant  us  inferring.  Our 
question,  as  one  of  possible  solution,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
the  states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
states  of  insensibility  which,  we  cannot  terminate  suddenly  at  will 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  with  the  nature  of  sleep  and 
somnambulism  as  psychological  ph^enomena,  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do ;  our  consideration  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  inquiry, 

1  See  below,  Lect.  xyiii.  p.  285.  —  Ei>. 
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"Whether  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  matter  of  obserFa- 

tion,  is  always  in  a  state  ^f  ftonafl^/^no  ||*^|TT^»y 

Treatment  of  the      rpj^^  general  problem  in  regard  to  the  ceaseless 

qnestion  by  philosoph-  or  o 

^„,  activity  of  the  mind  has  been  one  agitated  from 

very  ancient  times,  but  it  has  also  been  one  on 

which  philosophers  have  pronounced  less  on  grounds  of  experience 

.« _        ^  _  than  of  theory.     Plato  and  the  Platonists  were 

Plato  and  Platonists. 

unanimous  in  maintaining  the  continual  enei^ 
'bf  intellect.    The  opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  doubtful,  and  pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  from  his  works  in  favor  of 
istoteiianl*"  either  alternative.    The  Aristotelians,  in  general, 

were  opposed,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
ifavorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.    This  doctrine  was  adopted  by 
Cicero  and  St.  Augustin.    ^  Nunquam  animus," 
loero  and  St.  Au-      ^^^  ^^^  former,  "  cogitatione  et  motu  vacuus  esse 
potest."^     *'Ad  quid  menti,"  says  the  latter, 
^praeceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  sem- 
per sit  in  actu."*    The  question,  however,  obtained  its  principal 
importance  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.    That 
philosopher  made  the  essence,  the  very  existence, 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  actual  thought,*  under  which  he  included 
even  the  desires  and  feelings ;  and  thought  he  defined  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious.^    The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Descartes,  that  the 
mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  language,  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  conscious. 

That  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  though  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  was  rather  assumed  than  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  fact  and  experience.  All  is  theoretical  in  Descartes ;  all 
is  theoretical  in  his  disciples.  Even  Malebranche  assumes  our  con- 
„  .  ^      ^  sciousness  in  sleep,  and  explains  our  oblivion 

Halebranehe.  .^'  ,       .    .     » 

only  by  a  mechanical  hypothesis.*  It  was,  there* 
fore,  easy  for  Locke  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Cartesian  (pinion,  and 
to  give  a  strong  semblance  of  probability  to  his 
own  doctrine  by  its  apparent  conformity  with 
the  phsdnomena.     Omitting  a  good  deal  of  what  is  either  irrelevant 

1  De  DwimuUnuy  ii.  03:  *^Naturam  earn  ntse  ipsam  cogitet,  et  seoondam  nataram 
dico,  qua  nimquam  animas  insistens  agUa-  suam  virat."  Bnt  in  the  De  Anima  et  ejus 
tton«)  et  motu  eeeeyacinM  potest." —Ed.  Origintf  lib.  !▼.  o.  vi.  f  7,t.  x.  p.  891,  (edit^ 

2  Eugenios,  "Vvxohioyia,  p.  2!).— [Book  ill.  Ben.)  occurs  the  following  explicit  state- 
of  his  Sroixcia  rrjs  Merapvaucris,  (edit,  ment:  "Sicut  motus  non  oessat  in  corde, 
1806).  The  reference  in  Eugenios  is  to  D*  node  «e  pulsus  difiVindit  asquequaque  yena* 
2Wnti«/e,  1.  X.  c.  v.,  where  a  passage  occurs,  rum,  ita  non  qnieeoimus  aliqoid  cogitando 
resembling  in  words  the  one  quoted  in  the  versare."  — Ed.] 

text,  but  hardly  supporting  the  doctrine  in         8  Prindpia,  parti,  f  58.— Ed. 
question.    It  is  as  follows :  "  Ut  quid  eiigo  ei         4  Prineqna^  part  i.  f  9.  —Ed. 
prftoeptum  est,  tttse  ipsam  cognoscat?  Credo        «  JU«A«idk«d«ia  K*i<rf,llb.  iU.  O.2.— Ed. 
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to  the  general  question,  or  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  false,  as 
founded  on  his  erroneous  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  sum  of  Locke's  alignment  upon  the  point.     "It  is  an 
opinion,''  he  says,^  **  that  the  soul  always  thinks, 

for  uie  neUtiX™*"  ^^^  *^**  ^*  ^^  ^^^  actual  perception  of  ideas  in 
itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that 
actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension 
la  from  the  body ;  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a 
man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  afler  the  beginning  of  his  soul. 
For  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension, 
will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

**  But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 
coeval  with,  or  some  time  afler,  the  first  rudiments,  or  organization, 
or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have 
one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always  to  con- 
template ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think  than  for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception 
of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  think- 
ing, always  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite 
Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man. 
We  know  certainly  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
.  us  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  substance  pei-petu- 
ally  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than  experience 
informs  us.  For  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul, 
and  inseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  it  be  not  a 
self-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this,  *that  the  soul  always 
thinks,'  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  everybody  assents  to  at 
first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
all  last  night  or  no ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very 
thing  in  dispute;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  anything;  and  it 
is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  dc^ubt,  that  my  watch  thought 
all  last  night.    But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to 

1  Aiuy,  book  ii.  chap,  i.,  H  0, 10, 14  et  seq. 
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build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  oat  bj  sensible 
experience,  and  not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his 
hypothesis ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so ;  which  way  of 
proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  night 
because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot 
perceive  that  I  always  do  so.'*    .    ..."  It  will  perhaps  be  said 

fthat  '  the  soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  memory 
retains  it  not.'  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man 
not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts, 
is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof 
than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without 
any  more  ado  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  that  the  greatest 
part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives  for  several  hours  every  day, 
think  of  something  which,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle  of 
these  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I  once 
knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who 
told  me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he 
was  then  newly  recovei*ed  o^  which  was  about  the  five  or  sir  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such 
instances ;  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance  will  famish  him  with 
examples  enough  of  such  as  pass  most  of  their  nights  without 
dreaming."  ....  And  again,  "  If  they  say  that  a  man  is  always 
Qonscious  to  himself  of  thinking ;  I  ask  how  they  know  it  ?  *  Con- 
sciousness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myself?'  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him 
what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking:  maybe  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep  ?  This  is  something 
beyond  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  dis- 
covers to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  there 
myself;  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can 
certainly  see  what  I  think  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not.  This  some  may  think  to  be  a  step 
beyond  the  Rosicrucians,  it  being  easier  to  make  one's  self  invisible ' 
to  others,  than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  one  which  are 
not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  ^  a 
substance  that  always  thinks,'  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such 
definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but 
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Locke's    view    op- 
posed by  Leibnitz. 


to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.  For  no 
definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affec- 
tation of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive  that  makes  so  much 
useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world." 
This  decision  of  Locke  was  rejected  by  Leibnitz  in  the  New  JSs-j^ 
says  on  the  Human  Understanding^  the  great 
work  in  which  he  canvassed  from  beginning  to 
end  the  Essay,  under  the  same  title,  of  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher.  He  observes,  in  reply  to  the  supposition  that 
oontinual  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  Him  '^  who  neither  slum- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth,''  *  that  this  affords  no  inference  that  in  sleep 
we  are  wholly  without  perception.'  To  the  remark,  "  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  conceive,  that  a  being  can  think  and  not  be  conscious  of 
thought,"  he  replies,  *  that  in  this  lies  the  whole  knot  and  difficulty 
of  the  matter.  But  this  is  not  insoluble.'  "We  must  observe,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  think  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  once,  but  take  heed 
only  of  those  thoughts  that  are  the  more  prominent.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  For  were  we  to  take  heed  of  everything,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  an  infinity  of  matters  at  the  same  moment, 
all  of  which  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  senses.  Nay,  I 
assert  that  there  remains  always  something  of  all  our  past  thoughts, 
—  that  none  is  ever  entirely  effaced.  Now,  when  we  sleep  without 
dreaming,  and  when  stunned  by  a  blow  or  other  accident,  there  are 
formed  in  us  an  affinity  of  small  confused  perceptions."  And  again 
he  remarks :  "  That  even  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is 
always  some  feeble  perception.  The  act  of  awakening,  indeed, 
shows  this :  and  the  more  easily  we  are  roused,  the  clearer  is  the 
perception  we  have  of  what  passes  without,  although  this  percep- 
tion is  not  always  strong  enough  to  cause  us  to  awake." 

Now,  in  all  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  Leibnitz  does  not  pre- 
cisely answer  the  question  we  have  mooted.  He  maintains  that 
the  mind  is  never  without  perceptions,  but,  as  he  holds  that  percep- 
tions exist  without  consciousness,  he  cannot,  though  he  opposes 
Locke,  be  considered  as  affirming  that  the  m^nd  is  never  without 
consciousness  during  sleep,  —  in  short,  does  always  dream.  The 
doctrine  of  Wolf  on  this  point  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  master,' 
though  the  NowoeavM  Easaia  of  Leibnitz  were 
not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of  Wolf. 
But  if  Leibnitz  cannot  be  adduced  as  categorically  asserting  that 


Wolf, 


iLfb.U.clLl.— 1 


9  Ftffchohgia  Rationaiis,  (  68.— Ed. 
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there  is  no  sleep  without  its  dream,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Kant. 
That  great  thinker  distinctly  maintains  that  ve 
always  dream  when  asleep ;  that  to  ceaae  to  drp^|y 
would  be  to  cease  to  live;  and  that  those  who  fancy  that  thgy 
have  notAf^afnt.  ^j^-^yg  r^qly  forgyt^ep  t^eir  drPAm.^  This  is  all 
that  the  manual  of  Anthropology^  published  by  himself  contains 
upon  the  question ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  which 
bears  to  be  a  work  of  Kant,  but  is  probably  only  a  compilation  from 
notes  taken  at  his  lectures  on  Anthropology,  it  is  further  stated 
that  we  can  dream  more  in  a  minute  than  we  can  act  during  a  day, 
and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought  in  sleep,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  why  we  do  not  always  recollect  what  we 
dream.*  He  elsewhere  also  observes  that  the  cessation  of  a  force  to 
act,  is  tantamount  to  itsj^essaUoa^lliS^ 

Though  the  determination  of  this  question  is  one  that  seems  not 
extremely  difficult,  we  find  it  dealt  with  by  phi- 
losophers, on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  rather 
by  hypothesis  than  by  experiment ;  at  leasts  we 
have,  with  one  partial  exception,  which  I  am 
soon  to  quote  to  you,  no  observations  sufficiently 
accurate  and  detailed  to  warrant  us  in  establishing  more  than  a  very 
doubtful  conclusion.     I  have  myself  at  diffigrent  times^  turncdmy 
/  attention  to  the  pointy  and,  as  far  as  ir^y  nhftf*'^"'- 

I  n^mInte**m^irT  ^^o"s  g<>>  ^^ev  certainly  tend  to  prove  that,  dnr- 
Ith^ Author"*  *  ^  ing  sleep,  the  mind  is  never  ejthfir  inar.t.iYfi  m* 
^  wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity.    As  to  the 

objection  of  Locke  and  others,  that,  as  we  have  often  no  recollec- 
tion of  dreaming,  we  have,  therefore,  never 
dreamt,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  assump- 
tion in  this  argument — that  consciousness,  and 
the  recollection  of  consciousness,  are  converti- 
ble— is  disproved  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner by  experience.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
phaBUomenon  of  somnambulism.  In  this  re- 
markable state,  the  various  mental  faculties  are  usually  in  a  higher 
degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural.  The  patient  has  recollections 
of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He  speaks  languages  of  which, 
when  awake,  he  remembers  not  a  word.  If  he  use  a  vulgar  dialect 
when  out  of  this  state,  in  it  he  employs  only  a  correct  and  elegant 
phraseology.     The  imagination,  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  fao- 


Locke's  asfiumptJoDf 
that  consciousness  and 
tUe  recollection  of 
consciousness  are  con- 
yertible,  disproved  by 
the  phainomena  of 
somnambulism. 


1  AnthxopcHogit^  $$  80,  88.  — Ed. 
9  The  substance  of  this  passa^  is  published 
in  the  MenscAenkunde  oder  Pkilosophische  An- 


tkropologrie^  edited  by  Starke  in  1881,  from 
Kant's  Lectures.    See  p.  164. — £d. 
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nlty  of  reasoning,  are  all  in  general  exalted.  ^  The  bodily  powen 
are  in  high  activity,  and  under  the  complete  control  of  the  will ; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  persons  in  this  state  have  frequently  performed 
feats,  of  which,  when  out  of  it,  they  would  not  even  have  imagined  the 
possibility.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable;  the  difference  of 
the  faculties  in  the  two  states,  seems  not  confined  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.  For  it  happens,  for  example,  that  a  person  who  hac 
no  ear  £>r  music  when  awake,  shall,  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  sing 
with  the  utmost  correctness  and  with  full  enjoyment  of  his  perform- 
ance. Under  this  affection  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  life- 
time, alternating  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  and  per- 
forming the  ordinary  functions  of  life  indifferently  in  both,  with 
this  distinction,  that  if  the  patient  be  dull  and  doltish  when  he 
is  said  to  be  awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  and  intelligent  when 
nominally  asleep.  I  am  in  possession  of  three  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  by  three  different  somnambulists.  *  Now  it  is  evideni 
that  consciousness,  and  an  exalted  consciousness,  must  be  allowed  in 
somnambulism.  This  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  —  but  mark  whal 
follows.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  somnambulism — 
it  is  the  differential  quality  by  which  that  state 
is  contradistinguished  from  the  state  of  dream- 
ing—  that  we  have  no  'recollection,  when  wc 
awake,  of  what  has  occurred  during  its  continu- 
ance. Consciousness  is  thus  cut  in  two ;  memory  does  not  connect 
the  train  of  consciousness  in  the  one  state  with  the  train  of  consci- 
ousness in  the  other.  When  the  patient  again  relapses  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  he  again  remembers  all  that  had  occurred 
during  every  former  alternative  of  that  state ;  but  he  not  only 
remembers  this,  he  recalls  also  the  events  of  his  normal  existence : 
so  that,  whereas  the  patient  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  has  a  memory 
of  his  whole  life,  in  his  waking  intervals  he  has  a  memory  only  of 
half  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  Locke,  the  phsenomena  of  somnambulism  had 
been  very  little  studied ;  nay,  so  great  is  the 
ignorance  that  prevails  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  its  nature  even  now,  that  you  will  find  this. 


Consoioasnen  with- 
^  ont  memoiy,  the  char- 
Mteristio  of  somnam- 
Imllsm. 


Dreaming  possible 
withottt  memory. 


its  distinctive  character,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  best  works  upon 
the  subject.'  But  this  distinction,  you  observe,  is  incompetent 
always  to  discriminate  the  states  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism. 


1  For  some  interesting  illustrations  of  tbis 
state,  tee  Abercrombie  On  the  Intd.  Powers^ 
pt  ii.  $  iv.  92.  —  Ed. 

S  Of  tbeee  works  vre  have  failed  to  discover 
any  trace.  — Ed. 


8  Tbis  deficiency  has  been  ably  supplied  by 
Dr.  Carpenter.  See  his  PrineipUa  of  Human 
Physiology,  i  827.—  Ed. 
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It  maybe  true  that  if  we  recollect  our  visions  during  sleep,  this 
recollection  excludes  somnambulism,  but  the  want  of  memory  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  visions  we  are  known  by  others  to  have 
had,  were  not  common  dreams.     The  phsenomena,  indeed,  do  not 
always  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  two  states.     Somnambulism 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees ;  the  sleep-walking  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  is  only  one  of  its  higher  phaanomena,  and  one  com- 
paratively rare.    In  general,  the  subject  of  this  affection  does  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  ij;  is  then  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  manifestations  exhibited,  are  the  phsenomena  of  somnambulism 
or  of  dreaming.     Talking  during  sleep,  for  example,  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  either,  and  it  is  often  only  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  predispositions  of  the  sleeper,  that  we  are  wai'ranted 
in  referring  this  effect  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  class  of  phas- 
/'nomena.    We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  for- 
^etfulness  is  not  a  decisive  criterion  of  somnambulism.    Pei-sons 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  this  affection,  often  manifest 
during  sleep  the  strongest  indications  of  dreaming,  and  yet,  when 
they  awaken  in  the  morning,  retain  no  memory  of  what  they  may 
Jiave  done  or  said  during  the  night.    Locke's  argument,  that  be- 
/  cause  we  do  not  always  remember  our  consciousness  during  sleep, 
I  we  have  not,  therefore,  been  always  conscious,  is  thus,  on  the  ground 
\of  fact  and  analogy,  disproved. 

But  this  is  not  all.     We  can  not  only  show  that  the  fact  of  the 

mind  remaining  conscious  during  sleep  is  pos- 

That  the  mind  re-      gible,  is  even  probable,  we  can  also  show,  by  an 

maing  coDBciouq  ^r-      articulate  experience,  that  this  actually  occurs. 

WfH   slegp   established  i  ~^  *f 

by  experiepce.  The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  my 

personal   experience,    and  similar   experiments 

every  one  of  you  is  competent  to  institute  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  we  do  not 

always  fall  at  once  asleep,  but  remain  for  a  time 

Besuita  of  the  Au-      ^^  ^  state  of  incipient  slumber,  —  in  a  state  in- 

tbor's  personal  expert-  _.         _  ^,  ,,.  ^^  .^ 

ence.  termcdiatc  between  sleep  and  wakmg.    Now,  if 

we  are  gently  roused  from  this  transition-state, 
we  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream ;  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  this 
Hrain  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when  it  connects 
itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions.  We  can  still  trace  imagina- 
tion to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing  from  the  last  sensible  im- 
pressions of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distort- 
ing, falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of 
their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  observed,  that  when  suddenly 
awakened  during  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  roused  at  different  seasons  of  the  night),  I  have  al^ 
ways  been  able  to  observe  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
The  recollection  of  this  dream  was  not  always  equally  vivid.  On 
some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it  back  until  the  train  was  grad- 
ually lost  at  a  remote  distance ;  on  others,  I  was  hardly  aware  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  latter  links  of  the  chain  ;  and,  some- 
times, was  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact,  that  I  was  not 
awakened  from  an  unconscious  state.  Why  we  should  not  always 
be  able  to  recollect  our  dreams,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  our 
waking  and  our  sleeping  states,  we  are  placed  in  two  worlds  of 
thought,  not  only  different  but  contrasted,  and  contrasted  both  in 
the  character  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  representations.  When' 
snatched  suddenly  from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imaginations, 
and  placed  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  our  waking  perceptions,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse  or  obliterate 
the  traces  of  our  dreams.  The  act  itself  also  of  rousing  us  from 
sleep,  by  abruptly  interrupting  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  throws 
us  into  confusion,  disqualifies  us  for  a  time  from  recollection,  and 
before  we  have  recovered  from  our  consternation,  what  we  could 
at  first  have  easily  discerned  is  fled  or  flying. 

A  sudden  and  violent  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  favorable 
than  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  wakening  to  the.  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep.  For  in  the  former  case,  the  images  presented 
are  fresh  and  prominent ;  while  in  the  latter,  before  our  attention  is 
applied,  the  objects  of  observation  have  withdrawn  darkling  into 
the  background  of  the  souL  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assert,  in 
general,  that  whether  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not,  we  always 
dream.  Something  similar,  indeed,  to  the  rapid  oblivion  of  our 
sleeping  consciousness,  happens  to  us  occasionally  even  when 
awake.  When  our  mind  is  not  intently  occupied  with  any  subject, 
q^  more  frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  suggests  itself.  We 
turn  it  lazily  over  and  fix  our  eyes  in  vacancy ;  inteiTupted  by  the 
question  what  we  are  thinking  o^  we  attempt  to  answer,  but  the 
thought  is  gone ;  we  cannot  recall  it,  and  say  that  we  are  thinking 
of  nothing. 

The  observations  I  have  hitherto  made  tend  only  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and 

General  conclnrioM        ^j^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^j^^jj       UnCOUSciouS   of  itS 
irom  foregoing.  .    ,  '' 

activity.  Of  the  degree  and  character  of  that 
activity,  I  at  present  say  nothing ;  this  may  form  the  subject  of  our 
future  consideration.    But  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  have 

29 
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now  hazarded,  and  in  proof  of  something  more  even  than  I  have 
ventured  to  maintain,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  to  you  the 
substance  of  a  remarkable  essay  on  sleep  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  philosophers  of  France,  —  liv- 
confirmation  of  the  ^^g  ^^^u  the  extrao^was  made,  but  now  unfor- 
Author's  viewi  luid  in  tunately  lost  to  the  science  of  mind,  which  he 
proofof  sundry  other  cultivated  with  most  distinguished  success; — . 
conclusions.  j   ^^^^  ^^  M.   Jouffroy,  who,  along  with  M. 

Royer  Collard,  was  at  the  |j^.ad_^^^>^^  pure  school  of  Scottish 
Philosophy  in  France.^ 
"  I  have  never  well  understood  those  who  admit  that  in  sleep  the 
mind  is  dormant.    When  we   dream,  we   are 
The  mmd  frequent-      assuredly  aslcep,  and  assuredly  also  our  mind  is 

ly  awake   when    the  ■'  ^  .,.,..        .         * 

senses  asleep.  ^^^   asleep,  because  It  thmks;   it  is,  therefore, 

manifest,  that  the  mind  frequently  wakes  when 
the  senses  are  in  slumber.    But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  never 
sleeps  along  with  them.    To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to  dream ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  sleep 
moments  in  which  the  mind  does  not  dream.    To  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  our  dreams,  does  not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt ;  for  it 
can  be  often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the  dream  has 
left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 
^  The  fact,  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes  wakes  while  the  senses 
are  asleep,  is  thus  established ;  whereas  the  fact, 
Probable  that  the      ^^^^  -^  sometimes  sleops  slous  with  them  is 

mind  is  always  awake.  ,  <•  .  <• 

not;  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  it  wakes 
always.  It  would  require  contradictory  facts  to  destroy  the  force 
of  this  induction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I  shall  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  appear  to  me  curious 
and  striking.  They  manifestly  imply  this  conclusion,  that  the 
mind,  during  sleep,  is  not  in  a  peculiar  state,  but  that  its  activity 
is  carried  on  precisely  as  when  awake. 

"  When  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep 
is  at  first  disturbed,  and  continually  broken,  by 

Induction  of  facts      ^^ie  noise   of  the   carriages  passing  under  his 

In  support  of  this  con-  .     _  _._  i  -i 

^^jQjj  Window.      He   soon,  however,  becomes  accus- 

tomed to  the  turmoil,  and  ends  by  sleeping  at 
Paris  as  he  slept  in  his  village. 

"The  noise,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  makes  an  equal 
impression  o]a  his  senses;  how  comes  it  that  this  noise  at  first 
hinders,  and  then,  at  length,  does  not  hinder  him  from  sleeping? 

"The   state  of  waking  presents  analogous   facts.     Every  one 

1  Mdlanges,  p.  318,  [p.  290,  second  edition. —Ed.] 
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knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  our  attention  on  a  book,  when  sur- 
rounded by  persons  engaged  in  conversation ;  at  length,  however, 
we  acquire  this  faculty.  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively  while  walking 
through  them ;  a  Parisian  finds  no  difficulty.  He  meditates  as  tran- 
quilly in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriages, 
as  he  could  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  The  analogy  between  these 
fiicts  taken  firom  the  state  of  waking,  and  the  fact  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement,  taken  from  the  state  of  sleep,  is  so 
close,  that  the  explanation  of  the  former  should  throw  some  light 
upon  the  latter.     We  shall  attempt  this  explanation. 

^  Attention  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  object. 

It  is  established,  by  experience,^  that  we  cannot 

Analysis  and  expi».      give  OUT  attention  to  two  different  objects  at 

"^    °"  **     A-i^  ^."^      the  same  time.    Distraction  (c«r«  ^w^rat^  is  the 

nomena.       Attention  ,  ^  ^ 

and  Distraotion.  removal  of  our  attention  fi-om  a  matter  with 

which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  it 
on  another  which  crosses  us.  In  distraction,  attention  is  only 
diverted  because  it  is  attracted  J)y  a  new  perception  or  idea,  solicit-  - 
ing  it  more  strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  occupied ;  and  this! 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solicitation  iv 
weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intrusive  idea.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  more  strongly  attention  is  applied  to  a  subject,  the  less 
susceptible  is  it  of  distraction ;  thus  it  is,  that  a  book  which  awakens 
a  lively  curiosity,  retains  the  attention  captive ;  a  person  occupied 
with  a  matter  affecting  his  life,  his  reputation,  or  his  fortune,  is  not 
easily  distracted  ;  he  sees  nothing,  he  understands  nothing,  of  what 
passes  around  him;  we  say  that  he  is  deeply  preoccupied.  In  hke 
manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the  more  curious  the  things 
that  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able  are  we  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  are 
waiting  in  expectation  of  any  one,  the  slightest  noises  occasion 
distraction,  as  these  noises  may  be  the  signal  of  the  approach  we 
anticipate.  All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distraction  results 
only  when  the  intrusive  idea  solicits  us  more  strongly  than  that 
with  which  we  are  occupied. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  think  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets.  The  impressions  which  assail  his  eyes  and  eai-s 
on  every  side  being  for  him  the  signs  of  things  new  or  little  known, 
when  they  reach  his  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the 
matter  even  to  which  he  would  apply  his  thoughts.  Each  of  these 
impressions  announces  a  cause  which  may  be  beautiful,  rare,  curi- 
ous, or  terrific;  the  intellect  cannot  refmin  firom  turning  out  to 
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verify  the  fact.  It  turns  out,  however,  no  longer  when  experience 
has  made  it  familiar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  it  remains  within,  and  no  longer  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
ranged. 

"  The  other  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  To  read  without 
distraction  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  company,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Curiosity  would  be  too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  subject  of  conversation  were  very  interesting.  But  in  a 
familiar  circle,  whose  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  are  well 
known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easy  conquest  of  our 
^thoughts. 

"  The  will,  likewise,  is  of  some  avail  in  resisting  distraction. 
Not  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  when  disquieted  and 
curious ;  but  it  can  recall,  and  not  indulge  it  in  protracted  absences, 
and,  by  constantly  remitting  it  to  the  object  of  its  volition,  the 
interest  of  this  object  becomes  at  last  predominant.  Rational  con- 
siderations, and  the  necessity  of  remaining  attentive,  likewise  exert 
an  influence ;  they  come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak, 
a  helping  hand  in  concentrating  on  it  the  attention. 

"But,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  all  these  petty  influences,  it 

remains  evident  that  distraction  and   non-dis- 

DiBtrwiionandNoii.      traction  are  neither  of  them  matters  of  sense, 

'distraction  matters  of  _.     , 

intelligence.  ^"^  ^^^^  matters  of  intelligence.    It  is  not  the 

senses  which  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  conversation,  and  which  end 
in  being  less  affected  by  them ;  if  we  are  at  first  vehemently  affected 
by  the  noises  of  the  street  or  drawing-room,  and  then  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies  itself  with  these 
impressions,  and  afterwards  neglects  them ;  when  it  neglects  them 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  take 
place ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  accords  them  notice,  it  abandons 
its  object,  and  is  then  distracted. 

**  We  may  observe,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  habit 

of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us  sometimes  highly  sensible 

to  these,  as  occurs  in  savages  and  in  the  blind ;  sometimes,  again, 

almost  insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of  the  Pari- 

sian  for  the  noise  of  carriages.     If  the  effect  were  physical, — if 

it  depended  on  the  body  and  not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a 

{contradiction,  for  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 

Uhe  organ  or  sharpens  it ;  it  could  not  at  once  have  two,  and  two 

/contrary  effects, — it  could  have  only  one.    The  fact  is,  it  neither 

Iblunts  nor  sharpens ;  the  organ  remains  the  same ;  the  same  sensa* 

'tions  are  determined ;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the  mind. 
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it  applies  itself  to  them,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  their  discrim- ' 
ination;  when  they  do  not  interest  it,  it  becomes  accustomed  to 
neglect,  and  does  not  discriminate  them.    This  is  the  whole  mys- 
tery ;  the  phsBuomenon  is  psychological,  not  physiological. 

"Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  con- 
sider whether  analogy  does  not  demand  a  simi- 

AppUeation  of  the      Jar  explanation  of  the  fact  which  we  stated  at 
foregoing  analysis  to      ^j^^  commencement.     What  takes  place  when 

the    puKnomena    of  .  .  ^ 

rteep.  a  noise  hinders  us  from  sleeping?     The  body 

fatigued  begins  to  slumber ;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  senses  are  struck,  and  we  awake;  then  fatigue  regains  the 
ascendant,  we  relapse  into  drowsiness,  which  is  soon  again  inter- 
rupted ;  and  so  on  for  a  certain  continuance.  "When,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  accustomed  to  noise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  first  sleep ;  the  drowsiness  is  prolonged,  and  we 
&11  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more  torpid  in  sleep  than  in  our 
waking  state,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I  am  once  ^ 
asleep,  they  are  then  equally  torpid  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
in  Paris  as  on  the  hundredth.  The  noise  being  the  same,  they 
receive  the  same  impressions,  which  they  transmit  in  equal  vivacity 
to  the  mind.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  first  night  I  am 
awakened,  and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts  are 
identical ;  the  difference  can  originate  only  in  the  mind,  as  in  th 
case  of  distraction  and  of  non-distraction  in  the  waking  state.  Letf 
ns  suppose  that  the  soul  has  fiillen  asleep  along  with  the  body ;  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally  deep,  in  both  cases, 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  senses,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  see 
why,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  oth^r.  It 
remains,  therefore,  certain  that  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  body ;  and 
that,  in  the  one  case,  disquieted  by  unusual  impressions,  it  awakens 
the  senses  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter;  whilst  in  the  other,  know- 
ing by  experience  of  what  external  fact  these  impressions  are  the 
sign,  it  remains  tranquil,  and  does  not  disturb  the  senses  to  obtain 
a  useless  explanation. 

"For  let  us  remark,  that  the  mind  has  need  of  the  senses  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  external  things.  In  sleep,  the  senses  are 
some  of  them  closed,  as  the  eyes ;  the  others  half  torpid,  as  touch 
and  hearing.  If  the  soul  be  disquieted  by  the  impressions  which 
reach  it,  it  requires  the  senses  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  relieve 
its  inquietude.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dis- 
quieted state,  when  aroused  by  an  extraordinary  noise;  and  this 
could  not  have  occurred  had  we  not  been  occupied  with  this  noise 
before  we  awoke. 


n 
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.  ^This  is,  also,  the  cause  why  we  sometimes  feel,  daring  sleep, 
the  efforts  we  make  to  awaken  our  senses,  when  an  unusufil  noise 
or  any  painful  sensation  disturhs  our  rest.  If  we  are  in  a  profound 
sleep,  we  are  for  a  long  time  agitated  before  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  awake,  — we  say  to  ourselves,  we  must  awake  in  order  to 
get  out  of  pain;  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  resists,  and  it  is  only 
by  little  and  little  that  we  are  able  to  rouse  them  from  torpidity. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  ceases  before  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
the  awakening  does  not  take  place,  and,  in  the  morning,  we  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  having  been  disturbed  during  our  sleep, 
—  a  recollection  which  becomes  distinct  only  when  we  learn  from 
others  that  such  and  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place  while  we 
were  asleep. 

"I  had  given  orders  some  time  ago,  that  a  parlor  adjoining  to  my 
bedroom  should  be  swept  before  I  was  called  in 

niartrated  by  the      ^i^^  morning.    For  the  first  two  days  the  noise 

penonftl  experience  of  i  i  i  a.        -r  a 

the  writer.  awoke  me ;  but,  thereafter,  I  was  not  aware  of 

it.  Whence  arose  the  difference?  The  noises 
are  the  same  and  at  the  same  hour,  I  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
slumber ;  the  same  sensations,  consequently,  take  place.  Whence 
comes  it  that  I  awoke,  and  do  no  longer  awake?  For  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  but  one  explanation,  —  viz.,  that  my  mind 
which  wakes,  and  which  is  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  these  sensa- 
tions, is  no  longer  disquieted,  and  no  longer  rouses  my  senses.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  retain  the  recollection  of  this  reasoning ;  but 
this  oblivion  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  so  many  others 
which  cross  our  mind  both  when  awake  and  when  asleep. 

('    ^  I  add  a  single  observation.     The  noise  of  the  brush  on  the  carpet 
of  my  parlor  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  heavy  wagons 
which  pass  under  my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  which  do  not 
trouble  my  repose  in  the  least.    I  was,  therefore,  awakened  by  a 
sensation  much  feebler  than  a  crowd  of  others,  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time.     Can  that  hypothesis  afford  the  reason,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  awakening  is  a  necessary  event;  that  the  sensations 
jrouse  the  senses,  and  that  the  senses  rouse  the  mind  ?    It  is  evident 
/that  my  mind  alone,  and  its  activity,  can  explain  why  the  fainter 
/  sensation  awoke  me ;   as  these  alone  can  explain  why,  when  I  am 
I    reading  in  my  study,  the  small  noise  of  a  mouse  playing  in  a  comer 
\    can  distract  my  attention,  while  the  thundering  noise  of  a  passing 
\  wagon  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 
/^  "  The  explanation  fully  accounts  for  what  occurs  with  those  who 
I  sleep  in  attendance  on  the  sick.    All  noises  foreign  to  the  patient 
\have  no  effect  on  them ;  but  let  the  patient  turn  him  on  the  bed,  lei 
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him  utter  a  groan  or  sigh,  or  let  liis  breathing  become  painful  or  \ 
interrupted,   forthwith   the    attendant   awakes, 
pe  «no«  o  t  however  little  inured  to  the  vocation,  or  inter- 

attandant  on  the  tkk,  ' 

ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  patient.    Whence 
comes  this  discrimination  between  the  noises  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  attendant,  and  those  which  do  not,  i^  whilst  the  senses 
are  asleep,  the  mind  does  not  remain  observant,  —  does  not  act  the 
sentinel,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  senses  convey, 
and  does  not  awaken  the  senses  as  it  finds  these  sensations  disquiet-  i 
ing  or  not  ?     It  is  by  being  strongly  impressed,  previous  to  going 
to  sleep,  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  respiration,  motions,  J 
complaints  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  to  awaken  at  all  suchj 
noises,  and  at  no  others.    The  habitual  repetition  of  such  an  impres- 
sion gives  this  faculty  to  professional  sick-nurses ;  a  lively  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  patient  gives  it  equally  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

••It  is  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  we  waken  at  the  appointed  \ 
hour,  when  before  going  to  sleep  we  have  made  J 

•  ted^*  **  *"  *^  ^  ^^^  resolution  of  so  doing.  I  have  this  power 
in  perfection,  but  I  notice  that  I  lose  it  if  I 
depend  on  any  one  calling  me.  In  this  latter  case,  my  mind  does 
not  take  the  trouble  of  measuring  the  time  or  of  listening  to  the  clock. 
But  in  the  former,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so,  otherwise  the  phaeno- 
menon  is  inexplicable.  Every  one  has  made,  or  can  make,  this 
experiment ;  when  it  fails  it  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  either 
that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  the  intention,  or 
were  over-fatigued ;  for  when  the  senses  are  strongly  benumbed,  they 
convey  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  more  obtuse  sensations  of  the 
monitory  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  they  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
efforts  the  mind  makes  to  awaken  them,  when  these  sounds  have 
reached  it. 

**  After  a  night  passed  in  this  effort,  we  have,  in  general,  the  recol- 
lection, in  the  morning,  of  having  been  constantly  occupied  during 
sleep  with  this  thought.  The  mind,  therefore,  watched,  and,  full  of 
its  resolution,  awaited  the  moment.  It  is  thus  that  when  we  go  to 
bed  much  interested  with  any  subject,  we  remember,  on  wakening, 
that  during  sleep  we  have  been  continually  haunted  by  it.  On  these 
occasions,  the  slumber  is  light,  for,  the  mind  being  nntranquil,  its 
agitation  is  continually  disturbing  the  torpor  of  the  senses.  When 
the  mind  is  calm,  it  does  not  sleep  more,  but  it  is  less  restless. 

"It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  whether  persons  of  a  feeble 
memory,  and  of  a  volatile  disposition,  are  not  less  capable  than 
others  of  awakening  at  an  appointed  hour ;  for  these  two  circum- 
stances ought  to  produce  this  effect,  if  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
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the  phsenomenon  be  correct.  A  volatile  dispoflition  is  unable  strongly 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  thought,  and  to  form  a  determined  reso- 
lution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  memory  which  preserves  a 
recollection  of  the  resolution  taken  before  &lling  asleep.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment. 

^  It  appears  to  me,  that  from  the  previous  ob- 

Genera]  conclaaioiw.  ...         .     ,  ,      ^  ,i 

^■i^MH^MMH*       servations  it  mevitably  follows: 
1°,  That  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but  that  the  mind  wakes. 
2%  That  certain  of  our  senses  continue  to  transmit  to  the  inind 
Brfe(  ~ 


4°,  That  the  reason  why  thft  jrijnfl  a]j[g]5f)pft-the  senses  is^  that 
SometTmesTTTe^^  it^  beinjg  unusual  or  paijifuL  that 

sometimes  the  sensation  warns  ijt  to  rouse  the  senses^  as  being  an 
indication  of^the  moment  when  jt  ought^to  do  so^ 

5°,  That  the  mind  possesses  the  jgower  of  awakeninjg^the  jenses, 
but  thiit  it  only  acc<mij)lishe8  this  by  its  own  activity  overcomijQg 
their ^oq>or;  that  this  torpor  is  an  obstacle,  —  an  obstacle  jg^^pater 

"  If  these  inferences  are  just,  it  follows  that  we  can  waken  our- 
selves at  will  and  at  appointed  signals ;  that  the  instrument  called 
an  alarum  (reveil-matin)  docs  not  act   so   much  by  the  noise  it 
makes  as  by  the  association  we  have  established  in  going  to  bed 
between  the  noise  and  the  thought  of  wakening ;  that,  therefore,  an 
instrument  much  less  noisy,  and  emitting  only  a  feeble  sound,  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect.    It  follows,  moreover,  that  we  can 
inure  ourselves  to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
noises ;  that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  perhaps  sufficient,  on  the  first 
night,  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  that  these  sounds  do  not  deserve 
attention,  and  ought  not  to  awaken  us ;  and  that  by  this  mean,  any 
one  may  probably  sleep  as  well  in  the  mill  as  the  miller  himself    It 
/follows,  in  fine,  that  the  sleep  of  the  strong  and  courageous  ought  to 
j  be  less  easily  disturbed,  all  things  equal,  than  the  sleep  of  the  weak 
I  and  timid.     Some  historical  fiicts  may  he  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
Mast  conclusion." 

I  shall  not  quote  to  you  the  observations  of  M.  Jouffi-oy  on  Rev- 
erie,^ which  form  a  sequel,  and  a  confirmation,  of 
JoaflVoy'stheoTyeor-      those  he  has  made  upon  sleep.    Befpre  termina- 
^^tihrj^t^Tf      *^"?  ^^^^  subject,  I  may,  however,  notice  a  rather 
Halle.  curious  case  which  occurs  to  my  recollection,  and 

which  tends  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  the 
French  psychologist.    I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Junker,  a  oel©- 

1  See  MHoHges^  p.  80^  et  seq,  —  Ed. 
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brated  phTsician  and  professor  of  Halle,  who  flourished  dming  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  and  he  says  that  he  took  every  pains  to 
verify  the  facts  by  frequent  personal  observation.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  the  book  in  which  the  case  is 
recorded,  but  of  all  its  relevant  circumstances  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance. The  object  of  observation  was  the  postman  between  Halle 
and  a  town,  I  forget  which,  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  distance 
the  postman  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  daily.  A  considerable 
part  of  his  way  lay  across  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign 
meadow-land,  and  in  walking  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman 
was'  generally  asleep.  But  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his 
road,  there  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this 
bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now,  it  wast 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the  kind  could  be, — the  i 
observers  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity,  —  I  say,  it  was  completely  ascertained  :  —  1% 
That  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course ;  2% 
That  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards  the 
bridge ;  and,  3^,  That  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke.  But  j 
this  case  is  not  only  deserving  of  all  credit  from  the  positive  testi-  / 
mony  by  which  it  is  vouched ;  it  is  also  credible  as  only  one  of  a 
class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing. 
This  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor- 
mant, while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  was  here  in 
exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber.  This  suggests  to  me ' 
another  example  of  the  same  phaenoinenon.  It  is  found  in  a  story 
told  by  Erasmus  ^  in  one  of  his  letters,  concem- 

Case  of  Oporiniu.  .        ,.,  -,   n  *       -»  r>.        .  i  ^^  ^ 

mg  his  learned  fnend  Opormus,  the  celebrated 
professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a 
bookseller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript. 
Tired  with  their  day's  travelling, — travelling  was  then  almost 
exclusively  performed  on  horseback,  —  they  came  at  nightfall  to 
their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
their  manusciipt,  and  Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not 
rightly  understood.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was 
asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading. 

1  This  story  to  told  hy  Felix  Platerus  (06-  Thomas  Flaterns.  See  Bohn,  Noetambukuio ; 
tenatitAeSf  Ub.  1.  p.  11).  The  person  to  whom  (Haller,  Disputationes  ad  Morborum  JTist.  a 
Oporiniu  read,  was  the  fiUber  of  the  narrator,      Cunu.f  t,  vil.  p.  448.)  —  Ed. 

80 
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Most  of  yon,  I  daresay,  have  known  or  heard  of  similar  occurrences, 
and  I  do  not  quote  the  anecdote  as  anything  remarkable.  But,  still, 
it  is  a  case  concurring  with  a  thousand  others  to  prove,  1**,  That  one 
bodily  sense  or  function  may  be  asleep  while  another  is  awake ;  and, 

^  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep, 
land  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain  after  the  sleep  has  ceased. 
The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must  have  had  his 
eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and  fauces  awake,  though  his  ears 
and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  for  the 
act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  energies. 
I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our 
bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a 
certain  succession.  We  all  know  that  the  first  symptom  of  slumber 
is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  hearing  continues  alert  for 
a  season  after  the  power  of  ^dsion  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case 
last  alladed  to,  this  order  was,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was 
forcibly  kept  awake  while  the  hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 

In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  the  result  of  observation 
would  incline  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion* 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL    PHENOMENA,  —  IS    THE  MIND 
EVER   UNCONSCIOUSLY   MODIFIED  1 

I  PASS  now  to  a  question  in  some  respects  of  still  more  proximate 
interest  to  the  psychologist  than  that  discussed 
is^eminderernn.  .^  ^j^^  preceding  Lecture;  for  it  is  one  which, 
according  as  it  is  decided,  will  determine  the 
character  of  our  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  important  phsd- 
nomena  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
phsenomena  of  Memory  and  Association.  The  question  I  refer  to 
is,  Whether  the  mind  exerts  energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cations,  of  neither  of  whicb  it  is  conscious,  'inis  is  tne  most  gen- 
eral expression  oi  a  problem  wliicfi  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  fei 
less  mooted,  in  this  country ;  and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing 
notice,  the  supposition  of  an  unconscious  action  or  passion  of  the 
mind,  has  been  treated  as  something  either  unintelligible,  or  absurd. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  alternative  which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  lightly 
considered  as  ridiculous,  has  been  gravely  established  as  a  conclu- 
sion which  the  phaenomena  not  only  warrant,  but  enforce.  The 
French  philosophers,  for  a  long  time,  viewed  the  question  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British.  Condillac,  indeed,  set  the  latter  the 
example ;  *  but  of  late  a  revolution  is  apparent,  and  two  recent 
French  psychologists*  have  marvellously  propounded  the  doctrine, 
long  and  generally  established  in  Grermany,  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before  their  own  assertion  of  the  paradox. 

This  question  is  one  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  difficulty ;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  you  understand  its  purpoit  by  arguing  it 
upon  broader  grounds  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  shall  pre- 
pare you,  by  some  preliminary  information,  for  its  discussion.    I  \ 
shall  first  of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  may,  \ 
and  does,  contain  far  more  latent  furniture  than    I 
Three    degrees    of      consciousness  informs  us  it  possesses.    To  sim-  / 

mental  latency.  _  / 

plify  the   discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three/ 
degrees  of  this  mental  latency. 

1  Etsai  gar  P  Origine  des  Connoissanees  Hvh        S  Cardafllao  and  Damlron.    See  below,  p. 
mnnts.    Sect  ii.  ch.  1.  f  4—18.  —  Ed.  262. — £d. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  riches,  the 
_  possessions  of  our  mind,  are  not  to  be  measured 

The  flnt>  _      ,  •    >  •       i         i        i 

by  Its  present  momentary  activities,  but  by  the 
amount  of  its  acquired  habits.  I  know  a  science,  or  language,  not 
merely  while  I  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  I  can 
apply  it  when  and  how  I  will.  Thus  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
our  spiritual  treasures,  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious-^ 
ness,  hid  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first 
degree  of  latency.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difiiculty,  or  dis- 
pute ;  and  I  only  take  it  into  account  in  order  to  obviate  miscon- 
ception, and  because  it  affords  a  transition  towards  the  other  two 
degrees  which  it  conduces  to  illustrate. 

/  The  second  degree  of  latency  exists  when  the  mind  contains  cer- 
j^  tain  systems  of  knowledge,  or  certain  habits  of 

action,  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  conscious- 

\ness  in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  powiers.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  frequently  contains  whole 
systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  normal  state  they  have 
faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnormal  states,  as 
madness,  febrile  delirium,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  etc.,  flash  out 
into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even  throw  into  the  shade  of  un- 
consciousness those  other  systems  by  which  they  had,  for  a  long 
period,  been  eclipsed,  and  even  extinguished.  For  example,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  extinct  memory  of  whole  languages  was  sud- 
denly restored,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  in  which 
jthe  faculty  was  exhibited  of  accurately  repeating,  in  known  or  un- 
nown  tongues,  passages  which  were  never  within  the  grasp  of 
Iconscious  memory  in  the  normal  state.  This  degree,  this  phse- 
nomenon  of  latency,  is  one  of  the  most .  marvellous  in  the  whole 
compass  of  philosophy,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality  will  prepare  us 
for  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  third,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence, though  not  less  certain,  is  not  equally  obtrusive.  But,  how- 
ever remarkable  and  important,  this  phaBnomenon  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  psychologists,^  and  the  cases  which  I  adduce  in 
illustration  of  its  reality  have  never  been  previously  collected  and 
applied.  That  in  madness,  in  fever,  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
abnormal  states,  the  mind  should  betray  capacities  and  extensive 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  at  other  times  wholly  nncon- 
scious,  is  a  fact  so  remarkable  that  it  may  well  demand  the  highest 
evidence  to  establbh  its  truth.    But  of  such  a  character  is  the 

1  TheM  remarks  were  probably  written  be-      InteUectual  Powers.  Be  colleoto  eome  very  curi- 
ibre  the  publication  of  Abercrombie  on  the      ous  instances;  see  p.  814, 10th  edition.  —  £x>. 
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evidence  which  I  am  now  to  give*  you.  It  consists  of  cases  reported 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observers, — by  observers 
wholly  ignorant  of  each  other's  testimony ;  and  the  phaenomena 
observed  were  of  so  palpable  and  unambiguous  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  or  misinterpreted. 

The  first,  and  least  interesting,  evidence  I 


Evidence  from  caa«s  i.iijj  -j-jiii.  j*  j 

ofmadneaB.  ®^*^  adducc,  IS  denvcd  from  cases  of  mad- 

ness;   it    is  given  by  a  celebrated  American 
physician,  Dr.  Rush. 

"  The  records  of  the  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  are  numerous  in  every  country.  Talents  for  eloquence,  poetry, 
music,  and  painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A 
gentleman,  whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory,  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the 
hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine  who  became 
insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  songs  of 
her  own  composition  during  the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  that  I  hung  upon  it  with  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music,  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing,  evolved  by  madness,  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  And  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people,  in  which 
elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships,  and  curious  pieces  of  machinery, 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons  who  never  discovered  the  least 
turn  for  a  mechanical  art,  previously  to  their  derangement?  Some- 
times we  observe  in  mad  people  an  unexpected  resuscitation  of 
knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in 
ancient  or  modem  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  pas- 
sages from  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  their  mind."^ 

The  second  class  of  cases  are  those  of  fever ;  and  the  first  I  shall 
From  easefl  offerer  «^Muce  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  patient 
himself  This  is  Mr.  Flint,  a  very  intelligent 
American  clergyman.  I  take  it  from  his  Jiecollections  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Jiftssissippi,  He  was  travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
suffered  the  common  lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being 
taken  down  with  a  bilious  fever.  "■  I  am  aware,''  he  remarks,  ^  that 
every  sufferer  in  this  way  is  apt  to  think  his  own  case  extraordi- 
luuy.    My  physicians  agreed  with  all  who  saw  me  that  my  case 

1  Beasley,  On  tht  Mind,  p.  474. 
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was  so.  As  Teiy  few  live  to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickness  like  mine, 
and  as  yon  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised,  to  be  par- 
ticular, I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And 
it  is  in  my  view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensations  and  sufferings,  should  have  been 
recorded  than  have  been ;  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments 
may  know  that  some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs, 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen, 
and  been  dressed  every  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day  I  was 
prostrated  to  infantine  weakness,  and  felt,  with  its  first  attack,  that  it 
was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet  experienced.  Par- 
oxysms of  derangement  occurred  the  third  day,  and  this  was  to  me 
a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state  of  disease  in  which  partial  de- 
rangement is  mixed  with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a 
sensibility  pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to 
recognize  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my  memory  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  pas- 
sages in  the  different  languages  which  I  knew,  with  entire  accuracy. 
I  recited,  without  losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry 
which  I  could  not  so  repeat  after  I  recovered  my  health." 

The  following  more  curious  case,  is  given  by  Lord  Monboddo  in 
his  Antietit  Metaphysics} 

Caw  of  the  Com-  „  j^  ^^  communicated  in  a  letter  jfrom  the 

tcBse  de  Laval. 

late  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known 
both  to  the  learned  and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
correspond  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  meta- 
physics. I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  intro- 
duces it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history 
of  mind,  which  he  believes  stands  single,  and  for  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account;  then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  it:  'About 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  inti- 
macy in  the  family  of  the  late  Mar^chal  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval. 
His  son,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Lieutenant-General  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastenbeck ;  his  widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is 
since  dead. 

" '  The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  has  told 
it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity,  and  very 
good  sense.     She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  family  for  the  tmtlu 

1  Vol.  11.  p.  217. 
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Nor  did  she,  indeed,  seem  to  be  sensible  that  the  matter  was  so 
extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time ; 
and  I  have  the  memorandum  among  some  of  my  papers. 

***The  Comtesse  de  Laval  had  been  observed,  by  servants  who 
sate  up  with  her  on  account  of  some  indisposition,  to  talk  in  her 
sleep  a  language  that  none  of  them  understood;  nor  were  they  sure, 
or,  indeed,  herself  able  to  guess,  upon  the  sounds  being  repeated 
to  her,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberish. 

** '  Upon  her  lying  in  of  one  of  her  children,  she  was  attended 
by  a  nurse,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  imm^ 
diately  knew  the  meaning  of  what  she  said,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
of  the  natives  of  that  country;  but  she  herself  when  awake,  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable  of  what  she  had  uttered  in  her 
sleep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

^^She  was  bom  in  that  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
&mily  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  spoken;  so  that,  in 
her  first  infancy,  she  had  known  it,  and  no  other ;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
use  of  it;  and,  as  I  have  befoi-e  said,  she  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Bretan  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

^'I  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom,  more  than 
were  necessary  to  express  those  ideas  that  are  within  the  compass 
of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects,' "  etc. 

A  highly  interesting  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  Bio-' 
graphia  lAteraHa} 

"It  occurred,"  says   Mr.  Coleridge,   "in  a 

cwe  given  by  Colo-  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two 
before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not  then 
eeased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighborhood,  she  became  pos- 
•  sessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued 
incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
and  with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  here- 
tic. Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  repu- 
tation, if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The 
case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician, 
and  by  his  statement  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  U7,  (edit  1847). 
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visited  the  town,  and  oross^examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets 
full  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
itself  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the 
remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or 
conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature;  but  she  was  evi- 
dently laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she 
had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  families, 
no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  de- 
termined to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  trav- 
elled thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  with  him 
some  years,  even  till  the  old  man^s  death.  Of  this  pastor  the 
uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent, 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself 
refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  con- 
cerning the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution  of  the  phsBnomenon 
was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's 
custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into 
which  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud 
voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found 
a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers ;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's 
bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concern- 
ing the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  sys- 
tem." 

These    cases   thus   evince  the   general   fact, 

What  geneniftot      ^j^^^  ^  mental  modification  is  not  proved  not 

to  be,  merely  because  consciousness  afibrds  us  no 

evidence  of  its  existence.    This  general  fact  being  established  I 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  relation  to  the  third  class 

or  degree  of  latent  modifications, —^  a  class  in 

^^mrd^r^t      relation  to,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  alone,  it 

^^ —  has  ever  hitherto  been  argued  by  philosophers. 

The  problem^  then,  in  regard  to  this  class  is, — Are  there,  m 

ordinary,   mental    modifications,  —  t.  e,   mental 

The  problem  in  re-      activities  and  passivities,  oTwhJch  weltre  uncon- 

fltated.  scions,  but  _which  manifest  thcTf  existence  bj 

effects  of  which  we  are  conscions.? 

I  have  thus  stated  tiie  question,  because  this  appears  to  me  the 

most  unambiguous  form  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 

To  be  considered  to      pressed ;  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  shall,  in  the  first 

ftwslf,  and  in  itB  hb-        ^,  '       . ,        .      .       .'^    ,^  ^     ,      \ 

fg^  place,  consider  it  m  itself  and,  in  tne  Re<;*on4 

place^jii  its  history.  !l  adopt  tills  order,  because 
the  principal  difficulties  which  aSect  the  problem  arise  from  the 
equivocal  and  indeterminate  language  of  philosophers.  These  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  avoid  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  having 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  question  itself  it  will  be  easy,  in  a  sub- 
sequent historical  narrative,  to  show  how  it  has  been  perplexed  and 
darkened  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  philoso- 
phers. I  request  your  attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  the  solution  of 
this  general  problem  is  contained  the  solution  of  several  important 
questions,  which  will  arise  under  our  consideration  of  the  special 
fiiculties.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exhibit  all,  or  even  the  strongest  part  o^  the  evidence 
for  the  alternative  which  I  adopt ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  &vor  of  this  opinion  than  what  I 
am  able  at  present  to  adduce  to  you. 

In  the  question  proposed,  I  am  not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the 
aJBrmative, —  nay,T^do  notliesitate  to  maintain, 

The  afflnnaUye  of      that  what  We  are  conscious  of  is  constructed^ 

this    question    main-         « — _  .  /»  i  ' 

out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  of,  —  that  our 


whole  knowledge,  in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the 
unknown  and  the  incognizable. 
This  at  first  sight  may  appear  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contra- 
dictory.   It  may  be  objected,  l**.  How  can  we 

^^  the^  afflnnatire      "^j^q^  ^y^q^  ^q  g^ist  which  lies  bcvond  the  one  con- 
two  objections.  '' 

dition  of  all  knowledge, —  consciousness  ?    And 

2**,  How  can  knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness  out 

of  unconsciousness,  —  the  cognizable  out  of  the  incognizable, — 

that  is,  how  can  one  opposite  proceed  out  of  the  other  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  —  how  oan  we  know  that  of 

81 
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v-bicli  we  are  conscious,  seeing  that  consciousness  is  the  condi- 
tion   of  knowledge,  —  it    is  enough  to  allege, 
I  v?!J"*  ''^"''''      that  there  are   many  things  which  we  neither 

I  obviated.  ,  ,  .       ,  ,  ,         .      . 

know  nor  can  know  m  themselves, — that  is,  m 

I  their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge, 

but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 

their  effects.    This  is  the  case  with  the  mental 

The  mentmi  modiii-      modifications  in  question ;  they  are  not  in  them- 

cationB   In   quertion      g^j^^^  revealed  to  consciousness,  but  as  certain 

manifest  their   exist-        /»  «  .  .,  , 

euce  through  their  ef-  ^^^^^  ^^  consciousncss  nccessarily  suppose  them 
fectB.  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  mental 

processes,  we  are  thus  constrained  to  admit,  as 
modifications  of  mind,  what  are  not  in  themselves  phaenomena  of 

consciousness.  The  truth  of  this  will  be  ap- 
Estabiished   from      parent,  if  before  descending  to  any  special  illus- 

the    nature    of    con-        r  »    *?  o  .    -^     ^ 

Miousnefls  itaeif.  tration,  We  consider  that  consciousness  cannot 

exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  mind ;  we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
terminate state.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  some 
particular  perception,  or  remembrance,  or  imagination,  or  feeling, 
etc.;  we  have  no  general  consciousness.  But  as  consciousness  sup- 
I  poses  a  special  mental  modification  as  its  object,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  modification  or  state  supposes  a  change,  —  a  transi- 
tion from  some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as  the  modification 
must  be  present,  before  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening ;  for  its  rise  or  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awakening 
of  consciousness. 
/  But  the  illustration  of  this  is  contained  in  an  answer  to  the 
second  objection  which  asks,  —  How  can  knowl- 
The  second  objcc-  ^^^^  come  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness 
out  of  unconsciousness,  —  the  known  out  of  the 
nknown,  —  how  can  one  opposite  be  made  up  of  the  other  ? 
In  the  removal  of  this  objection,  the  proof  of  the  thesis  which  I 
support  is  involved.  And  without  dealing  in 
The  special  evidence      any  general  speculation,  I  shall  at  once  descend 

for  the  afBnnative of         ^       *i.  •   i  'j  i.'  i.  ^ 

the    encral    robiem  Special   evidence  which  appears  to  me 

adduced.  ^ot  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the 

conclusion,  that  the  sphere  of  our  conscious 
modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  wider 
sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  only  conscious 
through  its  effects. 


a\i 
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Let  us  take  our  first  example  from  Perception,  —  the  perception 

External  p  ^^  external  objects,  and  in  that  faculty,  let  us 

tion.  commence  with  the  sense  of  sight.    Now,  you 

1.  The  seiue  of  either  already  know,  or  can  be  at  once  informed, 
^*****-  what  it  is  that  has  obtained  the  name  of  Mtn^ 

Minimam  VkibUe.  .  Y-m.   ,,  •*        -vt-  /• 

tmum  VtsiMe,  You  are  of  course  aware,  m 
general,  that  vision  is  the  result  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  objects  to  the  eye ;  a  greater  number  of  rays  is  re- 
flected from  a  larger  surface ;  if  the  superficial  extent  of  an  object^ 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  rays  which  it  reflects,  be  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  object  becomes  invisible ;  and 
the  minimum  visibile  is  the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen,  — 
which  can  consciously  affect  us, — which  we  can  be  conscious  of 
seeing.  This  being  understood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this 
minimum  visibile  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can,  by  itself,  be  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is, evident,  that  each  half 
must,  by  itself,  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  the  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  —  the  perceived 
affection  itself  of  which  we  are  conscious  — is  only  the  sum  of  two 
modifications,  each  of  which  severally  eludes  our  consciousness. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of 
green.  Of  this,  as  an  affection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  conscious.  Now,  the  expanse  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  No 
lea^  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible.  But  the  greenness 
of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  the 
total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  made  up  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  impressions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

Take  another  example,  from  the  sense  of  hearing.    In  this  sense. 

there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  Minimum,  Audibile^ 
2.  Senm  of  Hearing.       ^j^^^  •     ^  g^^j^  ^-^q  jgj^^  which  can  come  into 

Minimam  Andibile.  .  ,  .  ,-. 

perception  and  consciousness.  But  this  mini- 
mum audibile  is  made  up  of  parts  which  severally  affect  the  sense, 
but  of  which  affections,  separately,  we  are  not  conscious,  though  of 
their  joint  result  we  are.  We  must,  therefore,  here  likewise  admit 
the  reality  of  modifications  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
To  take  a  special  example.  When  we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea,  —  what  are  the  constituents  of  the  total  perception  of 
which  we  are  conscious  ?  This  murmur  is  a  sum  made  up  of  parts, 
and  the  sum  would  be  as  zero  if  the  parts  did  not  count  as  some 
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thing.    The  noise  of  the  sea  is  the  complement  of  the  noise  of  its 
several  waves ;  — 

vorrUnf  r«  moputrmf 
*Ay^pi^ftO¥  yiKag'fAa'  ^ 

and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression  on  onr  sense,  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  as  the  result  of  these  impressions,  could  not  be 
r^lized.  But  the  noise  of  each  several  wave,  at  the  distance  we 
suppose,  is  inaudible ;  we  must,  however,  admit  that  they  produce  a 
certain  modification,  beyond  consciousness,  on  the  percipient  sub* 
ject ;  for  this  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  reality  of  their  result 
The  same  is  equally  the  case  in  the  other  senses ;  the  taste  or  smell 
of  a  dish,  be  it  as^reeable  or  disae:reeable,  is  oom- 

3.  The  other  Bcnaes.  ,      «  ,  •       ,        /.  ,?     . 

posed  of  a  multitude  of  severally  imperceptible 
effects,  which  the  stimulating  particles  of  the  viand  cause  on  differ- 
ent points  of  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs ;  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  feeling  of  softness  or  roughness 
is  the  result  of  an  infinity  of  unfelt  modifications,  which  the  body 
handled  determines  on  the  countless  papillsB  of  the  nerves  of 
touch.  • 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  another  mental  process.    We 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  what  is  called  the  Asso- 
II.  Association  o        ciation  of  Ideas ;  and  it  is  enough  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  that  you  should  be  aware,  that  one 
thought  suggests  another  in  conformity  to  certain  determinate  laws, 
—  laws  to  which  the  succession  of  our  whole  mental  states  are  sub- 
jected.    Now  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  find  one  thought  ris- 
ing immediately  after  another  in  consciousness,  but  whose  conse^ 
cution  we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  association.    Now  in  these  cases 
we  can  generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  observation,  that  these 
two  thoughts,  though  not  themselves  associated,  are  each  associated 
with  certain  other  thoughts ;  so  that  the  whole  consecution  would 
have  been  regular,  had  these  intermediate  thoughts  come  into  con- 
sciousness, between  the  two  which  are  not  immediately  associated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A,  B,  C,  are  three  thoughts, — that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  suggest  each  other,  but  that  each  is  asso- 
ciated with  B,  so  that  A  will  naturally  suggest  B,  and  B  naturally 
suggest  C.    Now  it  may  happen,  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.    How  is  the  anomaly  to  be  explained  ? 
;  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  modifications. 
,  A  suggests  C,  not  immediately,  but  through  B ;  but  as  B,  like  the 

1  .A^chylns,  PhnnetfuuSf  I.  89.— £d.  poB,  p.  8,  9,  (ed.  Bvpe);  and  lib.  IL  o.  1.  §  9 

S  See  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  JEisou,  Avant-Fro-      ei  uq.  —  Ed. 
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half  of  the  minimum  meibiie  or  minimum  audibile^  does  not  rise 
into  conscioiisness,  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  non-existent.  Yon 
are  probably  aware  of  the  following  fact  in  mechanics.  If  a  num- 
ber of  billiard  balls  be  placed  in  a  straight  row  and  touching  each 
other,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  strike,  in  the  line  of  the  row,  the 
ball-at  one  end  of  the  series,  what  will  happen  ?  The  motion  of  the 
impinging  ball  is  not  divided  among  the  whole  row ;  this,  which  we 
might  a  priori  have  expected,  does  not  happen,  but  the  impetus  is 
transmitted  through  the  intermediate  balls  which  remain  each  in  its 
place,  to  the  ball  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series,  and  this  ball 
alone  is  impelled  on.  Something  like  this  seems  often  to  occur  in 
the  train  of  thought.  One  idea  mediately  suggests  another  into 
consciousness, — the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousness.  The  awakening 
and  awakened/ideas  here  correspond  to  the  ball  striking  and  the 
ball  struck  off;  while  the  intermediate  ideas  of  which  we  are  un- 
conscious, but  which  carry  on  the  suggestion,  resemble  the  inter- 
mediate balls  which  remain  moveless,  but  communicate  the  impulse. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  with  which  I  was  recently  struck  ^ 
Thinking  of  Ben  Lomond,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thought  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  Now,  con- 
ceivable connection  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  there 
was  none.  A  little  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  German  gentleman,  and  though  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  intermediate  and  unawakened  links  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  undoubtedly  these,  —  the 
German,  —  Geimany, —  Prussia,  —  and,  these  media  being  admit- 
ted, the  connection  between  the  extremes  was  manifest. 

I  should  perhaps  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  noticing  Mr.  Stew- 
art's  explanation  of    this    phaenomenon.     He 

Stewart's  cxpiansr      admits  that  a    perception  or   idea    may  pass 
tion  of  the  ph«nom-      through  the  mind  without  leaving  any  trace 

enon   of  Aseoclation        ,  *=>  o         / 

here  adduced.  ^^   ^'^^   memory,   and  yet   serve  to  introduce 

other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  ^  Mr.  Stewart  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  mental  modifications 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  grants  the  necessity  of  interpo- 
lating certain  intermediate  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  connec- 
tion of  thought,  which  could  otherwise  be  explained  by  no  theory 
of  associajtion ;  and  he  admits  that  these  intermediate  ideas  are  not 


1  JSSementt,  part  U.  ohap.  11.;  WorkSy  yol.  ii.  pp.  121, 122. 
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known  by  memory  to  have  actually  intervened.  So  far,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  two  doctrines.  But  now  comes  the  separa- 
tion. Mr.  Stewart  supposes  that  the  intermediate  ideas  are,  for 
an  instant,  awakened  into  consciousness,  bat,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, utterly  forgot;  whereas  the  opinion  I  would  prefer,  holds 
that  they  are  efficient  without  rising  into  consciousness.  Mr. 
Stewart's  doctrine  on  this  point  is  exposed  to  all 
Diffle^ties  of  Stew-      ^^^  difficulties,  and  has  none  of  the  proofs  in  its 

ravor  which  concur  m  establishmg  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  to  assume  th^  existence  of  acts  of  consciousness 
of  which  there  is  no  memory  beyond  the  mo- 
.      wiunes  ment  of  existence,  is  at  least  as  inconceivable 

of  coDflcioiuneM    of  ' 

which  there  is    no      An  hypothesis  as  the  other.    But,  in  the  second 

wemorj.  place,  it  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  consci- 

2.  Violates  the  tii*i-      ousness,  which  the  other  does  not.     Conscious- 

ogy  of  conaeiousneM.  .  _ 

ness  supposes  memory ;  and  we  are  only  consci- 
ous as  we  are  able  to  connect  and  contrast  one  instance  of  our 
intellectual  existence  with  another.  Whereas,  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence and  efficiency  of  modifications  beyond  consciousness,  is  not  at 
variance  with  its  conditions ;  for  consciousness,  though  it  assures  us 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  within  its  sphere,  says  nothing  against  the 

reality  of  what  is  without.  In  the  third  place, 
«.  Pienimptioii  la      j|.  jg  demonstrated,  that,  in  perception,  there  are 

faror  of  latent  acts  in  -,.£*.  «   •      *    *i,         v  n      • 

association.  modifications,  efficient,  though  severally  imper- 

ceptible ;  why,  therefore,  in  the  other  faculties, 
should  there  not  likewise  be  modifications,  efficient,  though  unap- 
Stewart's  h  parent  ?    In  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  some 

thesis  must  take  le-  rcasou  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  there  are  per- 
fiigc  in  the  counter  ceptions  or  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious,  but 
doctrine.  ^^  which  there  is  no  memory.    Now,  the  only 

reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  is  that  the  consciousness  was 
too  faint  to  afford  the  condition  of  memory.  But  of  consciousness, 
however  faint,  there  must  be  some  memory,  however  short.  But 
this  IS  at  variance  with  the  phaenomenon,  for  the  ideas  A  and  C 
may  precede  and  follow  each  other  without  any  perceptible  interval, 
and  without  any  the  feeblest  memory  of  B.  If  there  be  no  mem- 
ory, there  could  have  been  no  consciousness;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Stewart's  hypothesis,  if  strictly  interrogated,  must,  even  at  last, 
take  refuge  in  our  doctrine ;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
degree  of  memory  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  consequently,  that  an  absolute  negation  of  memory 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  consciousness. 
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.    Let  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of  phiBuomena,  which  in  ]ike\ 

manner  are  capable  of  an  adequate  explanation  I 

m.  Our  Aoqaired      ^^ly  ^^  ^^^  theory  I  have  advanced;  — I  mean/ 

BBxtaritiM  and  Hab-  .    '^  .  u-       x-  a         •     ^  T^      I 

11^  the  operations  resulting  from  our  Acquired  Dex| 

terities  and  Habits. 
To  explain  these,  three  theories  have  been  advanced.    The  first  ] 
regards  them  as  merely  mechanical  or  automatic, 
three  ^theories   Ha-      *"^  ^^^^  denying  to  the  mind  all  active  or  vol- 
Tanoed.  untary  intervention,  consequently  removes  them 

The  flrat.  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.   The  second. 

The  second.  again,  allows  to  each  several  motion  a  separate  I 

act  of  conscious  volition ;  while  the  third,  which  | 
I  would  maintain,  holds  a  medium  between  these,  constitutes  the 
mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to  each 
separate  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained,  among  others,  by  two\ 

philosophers  who  in  other  points  are  not  fre- 
Theflrstormeohani-       quently  at  onc,— by  Reid and  Hartley.  "  Habit," 

eal theory, maintained         ^        _•'.  _        _  '  I  .        .  /  . 

by  Keid  and  Hartley.  ^^Y^  Reid, "  differs  from  instinct,  not  m  its  nature, 
but  in  its  origin  ;  the  last  being  natural,  the  first 
acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  maybe  called  mechanical  principles."^  In  another 
passage,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  ''  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ; 
so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 
requires  very  often  no  will  at  all."  * 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. "Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers,  from  key  to  key,  with 
a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  express  act  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  associar- 
tiofiy  so  often  mentioned ;  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
express  all  the  time,  till,  at  last,  they  become  evanescent  and  imper- 
ceptible. For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with 
another.    Whence  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 

1  JdtM  Fina*r$y  Eflwy  Ui.,  part  i.  chap.  8;  CoU,  Works^  p.  660.  3  Jbid, 
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/  idea,  or  Btate  of  mind  called  will."    Cases  of  this  sort  Hartley  calls 
^  transitions  of  volmitary  actions  into  automatic  ones."  ^ 

The  second  theory  is  maintained  against  the  first  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

and  I  think  his  refutation  valid,  though  not  his 

The  second  theory      confirmation.    **I  Cannot  help  thinking  it,"  he 

mainuiDed,  validly u  "more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  those 

against  the  firrt,   by  ^,  ,  .   /  ^  ,    .      „  rr"-~ 

Stewart.  actions  which  are   ongmally  voluntary  always 

continue  so,  although  in  the  case  of  operations, 
which  are  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  every  difierent  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  he  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  afterwards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying 
pn  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in 
the  various  movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  his  execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these 
acts.  Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made. 
The  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity; 
and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  ope- 
ration is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on  by  some 
unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the 
cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intefr* 
tines.  The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velocity  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the  body  moves  so  quickly  as  to 
become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
the  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com- 
posed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of  these  figures  has  passed 

1  Vol  i.  pp.  106, 108.    [Obsenatioiu  on  3Xany  prop.  xxl. — £d.] 
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through  his  mind,  or  supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process  \ 
becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  liie  various  steps  of  / 
it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  sup-  I 
position  would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine  I 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

"  The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offered  to  the 
principles  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded 
on  thi  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity  they  necessarily 
suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example, 
reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate 
volition  preceding  the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  actual  trial,  that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thousand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different  acts,  in  an  interval  of  time  so 
very  inconsiderable  ? 

^  With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect 
to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  f:^'  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations, 
apply  equally  to  the  common  doctrine  concerning  our  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  sup- 
position amount  which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellec- 
tual processes  in  intervals  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
faculties ;  a  supposition  which,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  have 
laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wondei*s,  the  existence  of  which 
hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence ;  and 
have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  those  physical  speculations 
which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinar}*  phsenomena  of  nature 
by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examin* 
ation  of  our  organs.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  unphil- 
OBophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intel- 
lectual processes  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable? 
Surely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of 
extension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are, 
so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions  of  extension, 
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they  would  enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world, 

no  less  than  that  mstrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material."  ^ 

This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart,  —  that  our  acts  of  knowledge  are 

made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  atten- 

The  principle  of  stew-      tion,  that  is,  of  various  acts  of  concentrated 

art'B  theory  already      consciousness,  there  beinff  required  a  separate 

shown  to  involve  con-  .         «  ,7  .,  i        <% 

tradictiona.  ^^^  ^*  attention  for  every  minimum  possible  of 

knowledge,  —  I  have   already  shown  yon,  by 

various  examples,  to  involve  contradictions.     In  the  present  instance, 

its  admission  would  constrain  our  assent  to  the 

Bnt  here  specially      jj^q^i  monstrous  Conclusions.    Take  the  case  of 

reftited.  -..-r  «      «  , 

a  person  reading.  Now,  all  of  you  must  have 
experienced,  if  ever  under  the  necessity  of  reading  aloud,  that,  if  the 
matter  be  uninteresting,  your  thoughts,  while  you  are  going  on  in 
the  performance  of  your  task,  are  wholly  abstracted  from  the  book 
and  its  subject,  and  you  are  perhaps  deeply  occupied  in  a  train  of 
serious  meditation.  Here  the  process  of  reading  is  performed  with- 
out interruption,  and  with  the  most  punctual  accuracy ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  meditation  is  carried  on  without  distrac- 
tion or  fatigue.  Now  this,  on  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine,  would  seem 
impossible ;  for  what  does  his  theory  suppose  ?  It  supposes  that 
separate  acts  of  concentrated  consciousness  or  attention,  are  bestowed 
on  each  least  movement  in  either  process.  But  be  the  velocity  of 
the  mental  operations  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
transitions  between  such  contrary  operations  could  be  kept  up  for  a 
continuance  without  fatigue  and  distraction,  even  if  we  throw  out 
of  account  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  attention  to  be  effectual  must  be 
simultaneous,  which  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  not  allowed. 

We  could  easily  give  examples  of  far  more  complex  operations; 
but  this,  with  what  has  been  previously  said,  I  deem  sufficient  to 
show,  that  we  must  either  resort  to  the  first  theory,  which,  as  noth- 
ing but  the  assumption  of  an  occult  and  incomprehensible  principle, 
in  fact  explains  nothing,  or  adopt  the  theory  that  there  are  acts  of 
mind  so  rapid  and  minute  as  to  elude  the  ken  of  consciousness. 
I  shall  now  say  something  of  the  history  of  this  opinion.     It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Locke,  in  the  passage  I  read  to 
f  History  of  the  doc-  ^  ^^^  j  attributes  this  opinion  to 

{  trine  ot  unconscious  ,       ^  .  ?  ,         i  •    ,       . 

/  mental  modiflcationa.      the  Cartesians,  and  he  thinks  it  was  employed 
^  by  them  to  support  their  doctrine  of  the  cease- 

less activity  of  mind.*    In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  the  Car- 

I  Elemenu,  vol.  i.  chap,  ii.;  WorkSy  vol.  ii.      c.  1,  (  18,  19.    The  Cartesians  are  intended 
p.  127—181.  though  not  expressly  mentioned. — £d. 

S  Jissay  on  Bumtm  UndtrOandmgf  book  iL 
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teeian  philosophy,  he  is,  however,  wholly  wrong.     On  the  contrary,  • 
the  Cartesians  made  consciousness  the  essence^of  thought ;  ^  and 
their  assertion  that  the  mind  always  thinks  is,  in  their  language, 
precisely  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  the  mi!nd  is  always  con- 
scious. 

But  what  was  not  maintained  by  the  Cartesians,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  their  doctrine,  was  advanced  by 
pr^^lSSSr      I^eibnitz.'    To  this  great  philosopher  belongs 
'  the  honor  of  having  originated  this  opinion,  and 

of  having  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  ai-guments  in  its  support. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  to 
propound  his  doctrine.  The  latent  modifications,  —  the  uncon- 
scious activities  of  mind,  he  denominated  obscure  ideas,  obscure 
representations,  perceptions  without  apperception 
nortunate  n  the       qt  consciousness,  inseTtsiUc  perceptions,  ttQ,    In 

terms  he  employed  to  '  « 

ncejgBiite  it  this  he  violated  the  universal  usage  of  language. 

For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation,  all 
properly  involve  the  notion  of  consciousness,  —  it  being,  in  fact, 
contradictory  to  speak  of  a  representation  not  really  represented  — 
a  perception  not  really  perceived  —  an  actual  idea  of  whose  pres- 
ence we  are  not  aware. 
The  close  affinity  of  mental  modifications  with  perceptions,  ideas, 
representations,  and  the   consequent  commuta- 
F^  of  the  docwne      ^      ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^         j^^^^  ^^^^  undoubtedly  the 

in  France  and  Brltr  ,         ,-/.!..  i  •  j. 

^j„^  reasons  why  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  was  not 

more  generally  adopted,  and  why,  in  France  and 
in  Britain,  succeeding  philosophers  have  almost  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  mind,  devoid  of 
consciousness.    As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  I 
«    ^.„  know  of  none.     Condillac  is,  indeed,  the  only 

Condillac.  .  .  j  i.  i»  « 

psychologist  who  can  be  said  to  have  formally 
proposed  the  question.  He,  like  Mr.  Stewart,  attempts  to  explain 
why  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  mind  has  modifications  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  by  asserting  that  we  are  in  truth  conscious  of 
the  modification,  but  that  it  is  immediately  foi-gotten.*  In  Ger- 
many, the  doctme  of  Leibnitz  was  almost  uni- 
•  The    doctrine    of      yersallv  adopted.    I  am  not  aware  of  a  philoso- 

Leibnlt2  adopted    in  ,  /.     ,        ,       .        x      i.  u  •!   v        u 

Germany.  P^®^  ^^  *^®   \Q2i&t  note  by  whom  it  has  been 

rejected.    In  France,  it  has,  I  see,  lately  been 

broached  by  M.  de  Cardaillac,*  as4i  theory  of  his  own,  and  this,  his 

1  Descartes,  JWiiapw,  pt  i.  §  9.— Ed.  8  Origim  des  Oonnoissanea  Humaiiusy  sect 

2  Nomeaux  Euais,  iL  7.    Monadologie,  $  41.      11.  c.  1,  §  4— 18.  —  Ed. 

liindpts  de  la  Natwr  etdtla  Grace,  §  4.  —  Ed.  4  Btuda  EtimenUuret  dt  PkOosopkie,  t.  il.  pp. 

188, 189. 
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originality,  is  marvelloaslj  admitted  bj  authors  like  M.  Damiron,^ 
whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  been 
better  informed.      It  is  hardly  worth   adding 

that  as  the  doctrine  is  not  new,  so  nothing  new  has  been  contrib* 
uted  to  its  illustration.  To  British  psycholo- 
gists, the  opinion  would   hardly  seem  to  have 

been  known.    By  none,  certainly,  is  it  seriously  considered.' 


De  C«rd«illao. 


Damlron. 


1  In  the  aecaiUl  edition  of  Damiron^s  Ay- 
gkotogie,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Leibnitz  is  expfressly 
elted.  In  ihbjirst  edition,  however,  thongh 
the  doctrine  of  latency  la  stated,  (t.  i.  p.  ISO), 
there  is  no  reference  to  Leibnitz.  —  Ed. 

9  Qnallfled  exception;  Karnes's  Asay*  on 
the  prineipUs  of  MeralUf  and  Natural  Rtligum^ 
(8d  edit.),  p.  289,  to  end,  Ess.  Iv.,  on  Matter 
and  Spirit  [With  Karnes  compare  Carus, 
Ftyehohgie^  U.  p.  186,  (edit  1808).  Tucker, 
Light  of  Naturty  c.  10,  )  4.  Tralles,  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Animte^  p.  89,  et  seq.  On  the  general 
subject  of  acts  of  mind  b^rond  the  sphere  of 
oonscloomess,  compare  Kant,  Asuivvpologte^ 


S  6.  Beinhold,  Ihtctie  des  Menschliehm  ^k- 
•luUtustvermtfgetis  und  Metaphysikj  I.  p.  279, 
<f  seq.  Fries,  Antkropoiofie^  i.  p.  77,  (edit. 
1820).  Schulze,  PkOoMopkUeJu  Wissensekafkm, 
i.  p.  16, 17.  U.  Scbmid,  Vtrsuch  eitur  Mtta^ 
pky$ik  der  uuufen  NeMtr,  pp.  28,  283  H  seq, 
Damiron,  Oners  ds  PkOosophUy  1.  p.  190,  (edit. 
1884),  Haass,  Einbiidungskrafij  f  24,  p.  66  << 
seq.y  (edit.  1797).  Snlzer,  Vermisckte  Sekrifien^ 
1.  pp.  99, 109,  (edit  1808),  Denzinger,  hutitm- 
tiofus  LogxetB,  §  260,  i.  p.  226,  (edit  1824).  Ben- 
dee,  Lehrbueh  der  Psychologie.,  §  96  rf  seq.^  p.  7^ 
(edit.  1888).  Platner,  FtOMopluaek^  Jfkmi*- 
mm,  L  p.  70.] 


LECTURE  XIX. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  GENERAL  PHiENOMENA.  —DIFFICULTIES 
AND  FACTLITIES    OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL   STUDY. 

Ik  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  last  and  principal\ 
Bfie&  'till  ti  P^"^  ^^  *^®  question,  Are  there  mental  agencies  I 

beyond  the  sphere  of  Consciousness? — in  other  I 
words,  Are  there  modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  themselves,  | 
but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  as  the  necessary  causes 
of  known  effects  ?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  I  showed,  first 
of  all,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  for  the  general  fact,  that 
even  extensive  systems  of  knowledge  may,  in  our  ordinary  state, 
lie  latent  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  will ; 
but  which,  in  certain  extraordinary  states  of  organism,  may  again 
come  forward  into  light,  and  even  engross  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  everyday  possessions.  The  establishment  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  capacities,  latent  riches,  which 
may  occasionally  exert  a  powerful  and  obtrusive  agency,  prepared 
us  for  the  question.  Are  there,  in  ordinary,  latent  modifications  of 
mind  —  agencies  unknown  themselves  as  phse- 
An  there,  in  ordi-  nomcua,  but  secretly  concurring  to  the  produc- 
nary,  latent  modiflca-      ^-^j^  ^f  manifest  effects?    This  problem,!  en- 

tions  of  mind,  concur-  *  i  .       , 

t!ng  to  the  production      deavorcd  to  sbow  you,  must  be  answered  m  the 
ofmaniftsteiibots!  afiirmative.    I  took  for  the  medium  of  proof 

various  operations  of  mind,  analyzed  these,  and 
found  as  a  residuum  a  certain  constituent  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disallowed,  as 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  allowed  effect.    My  first  exam- 
ples were  taken  fi-ora  the  faculty  of  External 
Proof  ftom  the  fko-      Perception.    I  showed  you,  in  relation  to  all  the 

nltj  of  External  Pep-  ^  J    ^ 

^epUoQ,  senses,  that    there  is  an  ultimate  perceptible 

minimum;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness, no  perception  of  the  modification  determined  by  its  object  in 
any  sense,  unless  that  object  determines  in  the  sense  a  certain 
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quantum  of  excitement.  Now,  this  quantum,  though  the  minimum 
that  -can  be  consciously  perceived,  is  still  a  whole  composed  even  of 
an  infinity  of  lesser  parts.  Conceiving  it,  however,  only  divided 
into  two,  each  of  these  halves  is  unperceived  —  neither  is  an  object 
of  consciousness ;  the  whole  is  a  percept  made  up  of  the  unperceived 
halves.  The  halves  must,  however,  have  each  produced  its  effect 
towards  the  perception  of  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  the  smallest 
modification  of  which  consciousness  can  take  account,  necessarily 
supposes,  as  its  constituents,  smaller  modifications,  real,  but  elud- 
ing the  ken  of  consciousness.  Could  we  magnify  the  discerning 
power  of  consciousness,  as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vision  by 
the  microscope,  we  might  enable  consciousness  to  extend  its  cog- 
nizance to  modifications  twice,  ten  times,  ten  thousand  times  less, 
than  it  is  now  competent  to  apprehend ;  but  still  there  must  be 
some  limit.  And  as  every  mental  modification  is  a  quantity,  and 
as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  ad  injinitum^  we  must, 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  we  asseit  that  the  ken  of 
consciousness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
unknown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary  coefficients  of  known 
results.  On  the  ground  of  perception,  it  is  thus  demonstratively 
proved  that  latent  agencies  —  modifications  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious —  must  be  admitted  as  a  groundwork  of  the  Phaanomenology 
of  Mind. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  latent  agencies  being  proved 
in  reference  to  one  faculty,  the  presumption  is 

The  ikct  of  the  ex-  established  that  they  exert  an  influence  in  all. 
istenoe  of  latent  agen-  ^^^  ^j^jg  presumption  holds,  even  if,  in  regard 
pl^umXn^tThey  *^  ^ome  Others,  we  should  be  unable  to  demon- 
exert  an  influence  in  stratc,  in  SO  direct  and  cxclusive  a  manner,  the 
»ii-  absolute  necessity  of  their  admission.    This  is 

Associationofideas.      ^Ylowd.  in  regard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

Thelawsof  AMOcia-  ,   .       ,  .      ▼  -■  ^  i 

tion  sometimeB  ap-  ^^  Order  to  explain  this,  I  stated  to  you  that  the 
parentiy  ylolated.  laws,  which  govem  the  train  or  consecution  of 

thought,  are  sometimes  apparently  violated;  and 
that  philosophers  are  perforce  obliged,  in  order  to  explain  the  seem- 
ing anomaly,  to  interpolate,  hypothetically,  between  the  ostensibly 
suggesting  and  the  ostensibly  suggested  thought,  certain  connect- 
ing links  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now,  the  necessity  of 
such  interpolation  being  admitted,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  the 
question  arises.  How  have  these  connecting  thoughts,  the  reality 
of  which  is  supposed,  escaped  our  cognizance  ?  In  explanation  of 
this,  there  can  possibly  be  only  two  theories.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  Intermediate  ideas  did  rise  into  conscious- 
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ness,  operated  their  suggestion,  and  were  then  instantaneously  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  interme- 
diate ideas  never  did  rise  into  consciousness,  but,  remaining  latent 
themselves,  still  served  to  awaken  into  consciousness  the  thought, 
and  thus  explain  its  suggestion. 

The  former  of  these  theories,  which  is  the  only  one  whose  possi- 
bility is  contemplated  in  this  country,  I  endeavored  to  show  you 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  being  obnoxious  to  the  most  insur- 
mountable objections.  It  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  must  at  last  found  upon  a  reason  which  would  identify 
it  with  the  second  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  l^iolates  the  law 
of  philosophizing,  called  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  prescribes 
that  a  greater  number  of  causes  are  not  to  be  assumed  than  are 
necessary  to  explain  the  phaenomena.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
if  the  existence  of  unconscious  modifications, — 
Tlie  anomaly  soired       of  latent  agencies,   be  demonstratively  proved 

by  the  doctrine  of  la-        ,         ,  ,  r.  ..  /•   i    .1 

tent  agenciee.  "7  *"®  phaenomena  of  perception,  which  they 

alone  are  competent  to  explain,  why  postulate 
a  second  unknown  cause  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  asso- 
ciation, when  these  can  be  better  explained  by  the  one  cause,  which 
the  phaenomena  of  perception  compel  us  to  admit? 

The  fact  of  latent  agencies  being  once  established,  and  shown  to 
be  applicable,  as  a  principle  of  psychological  solution,  I  showed 
you,  by  other  examples,  that  it  enables  us  to  account,  in  an  easy 
Bnd  satisfactory  manner,  for  some  of  the  most  perplexing  phae- 
nomena  of  mind.  In  particular,  I  did  this  by 
The  tame  principle  reference  to  our  Acquired  Dexterities  and  Hab- 
explains  the    opera-      j^-g     j^  ^jj^g^  ^j^^    consecution   of  the   various 

tiona  of  onr  Acquired  .  .  .  •-ii^*.>ii  1 

Dexterities  and  Hab-  Operations  IS  extremely  rapid ;  but  it  is  allowed 
its.  on  all  hands,  that,  though  we  are  conscious  of 

the  series  of  operations,  —  that  is,  of  the  mental 
state  which  they  conjunctly  constitute, —  of  the  several  operations 
themselves  as  acts  of  volition  we  are  wholly  incognizant.  Now, 
this  incognizance  may  be  explained,  as  I  stated  to  you,  on  three 
possible  hypotheses.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
process  is  effected  without  either  volition,  or  even  any  action  of 
the  thinking  principle,  it  being  merely  automatic  or  mechanical. 
The  incognizance  to  be  explained  is  thus  involved  in  this  hypothe- 
sis. In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
of  which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only  an  act  of  mental 
agency,  but  a  conscious  act  of  volition ;  but  that,  there  being  no 
memory  of  these  acts,  they,  consequently,  are  unknown  to  us  when 
past.     In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
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of  the  process  is  an  act  of  mental  agency,  bat  not  of  consciousness 

and  separate  volition.     The  reason  of  incog- 

jhemecbwicaitha.      ^^j^^^  j^  ^^^  apparent.    The  first  opinion  is 

unphilosophical,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  an  occult,  an  incomprehensible  principle,  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  effect.  In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  agency 
of  the  mind  in  accomplishing  the  series  of  movements  before  the 
habit  or  dexterity  is  formed,  it  afterwards  takes  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mind,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  another  agent.  This 
h3rpothesis  thus  violates  the  two  great  laws  of  philosophizing, — 
to  assume  no  occult  principle  without  necessity,  —  to  assume  no 
second  principle  without  necessity.  This  doctrine  was  held  by 
Reid,  Hartley,  and  others. 

The  second  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Stewart  adopts,  is  at  once 

complex  and  contradictory.    It  supposes  a  con- 
The  theory  of  Con-      gciousness  and  no  memory.    In  the  first  place, 

sciousness        without        .,..,,  ,         11.1         • 

Memory.  "^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  altogether  hypothetical, — it  cannot 

advance  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of  the 

fact  which  it  assumes,  that  an  act  of  consciousness  does  or  can  take 

place   without  any,  the  least,   continuance  in  memory.     In  the 

second  place,  this  assumption  is  disproved  by  the  whole  analogy 

of  our  intellectual  nature.    It  is  a  law  of  mind, 

CoDsoioumees  and      ^yiat  the  intensity  of  the  present  consciousness 

Memorv  in  the  direct         _  .  ,  .        .  «    ,       /. 

ratio  of  each  other.  determines  the  vivacity  of  the  future  memory. 
Memory  and  consciousness  are  thus  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  looking  from  cause  to  effect, 
—  \ivid  consciousness,  long  memory;  faint  consciousness,  short 
memory ;  no  consciousness,  no  memory :  and,  on  the  other,  looking 
from  effect  to  cause,  —  long  memory,  vivid  consciousness;  short 
memory,  faint  consciousness  ;  no  memory,  no  consciousness.  Thus, 
the  hypothesis  which  postulates  consciousness  without  memory, 
violates  the  frindamental  laws  of  our  intellectual  being.  But,  in 
the  third  place,  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  a  psychological  sole- 
cism, —  it  is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm ;  it  is  at  once  ille- 
gitimate and  superfluous.  As  we  must  admit,  from  the  analogy  of 
perception,  that  efficient  modifications  may  exist  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence,  and  as  this  admission  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem,  the  hypothesis  in  question  here  again 
violates  the  law  of  parcimony,  by  assuming  without  necessity  a 
plurality  of  principles  to  account  for  what  one  more  easily  suffices. 
The  third  hypothesis,  then, —  that  which  employs  the  single  prin- 
ciple of  latent  agencies  to  account  for  so  numerous  a  class  of 
mental  phenomena,  —  how  does  it  explain  the  phenomenon  under 
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coDsideration  ?    Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  analogical  than 

its  solution.    As,  to  take  an  example  from  vis- 

The  theory  of  laten-      ion,  —  in  the  external  perception  of  a  station- 

cy  Bhown  to  explain  object,  a  Certain  space,  an  expanse  of  sur- 

tbe  phenomena  Inao-*'.*'^  *^',  ^  ,,. 

eoitbuDoe  with  anal-      ^^"^»  ^  necessary  to  the  mtntmum  visibue ;  m 
ogy.  other  words,  an  object  of  sight  cannot  come  into 

conscioosness  unless  it  be  of  a  certain  size ;  in 
like  manner,  in  the  internal  perception  of  a  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions, a  certain  time,  a  certain  duration,  is  necessary  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous  energy  to  which  consciousness  is  competent. 
Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the  condition  of  con- 
sciousness; and  as  time  is  divisible  ad  iiifinitum^  whatever  mini- 
mum be  taken,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be,  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  consciousness,  intervals  of  time,  in  which,  if  mental  agencies  be 
performed,  these  will  be  latent  to  consciousness.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  minimum  of  time  to  which  consciousness  can  descend,  be 
an  interval  called  six,  and  that  six  di£ferent  movements  be  per- 
formed in  this  interval,  these,  it  is  evident,  will  appear  to  conscious- 
ness as  a  simple  indivisible  point  of  modified  time ;  precisely  as 
the  minimum  viaibile  appears  as  an  indivisible  point  of  modified 
space.  And,  as  in  the  extended  parts  of  the  minimum  visibiie, 
each  must  determine  a  certain  modification  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, seeing  that  the  eflfect  of  the  whole  is  only  the  conjoined  effect 
of  its  parts,  in  like  manner,  the  protended  parts  of  each  conscious 
instant, —  of  each  distinguishable  minimum  of  time, —  though  them- 
selves beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  must  contnbute  to  give  the 
character  to  the  whole  mental  state  which  that  instant,  that  jnini- 
mum,  comprises.  This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
lose  the  consciousness  of  the  several  acts,  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  many  of  our  habits  and  dexterities.  At  fifst,  and  before  the 
habit  is  acquired,  every  act  is  slow,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the 
efifort  of  deliberation,  choice,  and  volition ;  by  degrees  the  mind 
proceeds  with  less  vacillation  and  uncertainty;  at  length  the  acts 
become  secure  and  precise :  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  procedure  is  increased,  and  as  this  acceleration  rises, 
the  individual  acts  drop  one  by  one  from  consciousness,  as  we  lose 
the  leaves  in  retiring  further  and  further  from  the  tree ;  and,  at  last, 
we  are  only  aware  of  the  general  state  which  results  from  these 
unconscious  operations,  as  we  can  at  last  only  perceive  the  green- 
ness which  results  from  the  unperceived  leaves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  vary  the  illustration 
of  this  important  principle.  At  present,  I  can  only  attempt  to 
offer  you  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  lies  close  to  the  surface. 
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When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  Realties,  yon  will 
find  that  this  principle  affords  an  explanation  of  many  interesting 
phaBnomena,  and  from  them  receives  confirmation  in  return. 

Before  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  general  phenomena 

of  consciousness,  there  are  Three  Principal  Facts 

Three    Principal      which  it  would  he  improper  altogether  to  pass 

Factatobenoti^in      ^^^^  without  noticc,  but  the  fuU  discussion  of 

oonnection   with   the  ,  .  ,      -r  /»         ,  *.     * 

general  pha>nomena  which  I  reserv'c  for  that  part  of  the  course 
of  consciousness.  which  is  conversant  with  Metaphysics  Proper, 

and  when  we  come  to  establish  upon  their 
foundation  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  Mind ;  —  I  mean  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Existence 
or  Substantiality,  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality, 
and  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Identity  or  Personality.  In  regard  to 
these  three  facts,  I  shall,  at  present,  only  attempt  to  give  you  a 
very  summary  view  of  what  place  they  naturally  occupy  in  our 
psychological  system. 

The  first  of  these  —  the   fact  of  our  own  Existence — I   have 
already  incidentally  touched  on,  in  giving  you 

1.  Self-Exirtence.  •  ^  ,,  .  -vi      ^        •         u-  i. 

a  view  of  the  various  possible  modes  m  which 
the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Consciousness  may  be  conditionally 
accepted. 

/    The  various  modifications  of  which  the  thinking  subject,  Ego, 

/is  conscious,  are  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  or  intuition,  or 

I  belief,  —  or  by  whatever  name  the  conviction  may  be  called,  —  that 

I  I,  the-thinking  subject,  exist.     This  feeling  has  been  called  by  phi- 

•  losophers  the  apperception  or  consciousness  of  our  own  existence ; 

but,  as  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  though  it 

;  be  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  defined  or  described.    And  for  the 

same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  deduced  or 

demonstrated  ;  and  the  apparent  enthymeme  of 

Descartes*    Cogito      Descartes, — Cogito  ergo  8um^ — if  really  intended 

i  for  an  inference,  —  if  really  intended  to  be  more 

j  than  a  simple  enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  fact  of  our 

j  existence  is  given  in  the  fact  of  our  consciousness,  is  either  tauto- 

}  logical,  or  false.     Tautological,  because  nothing  is  contained  in  the 

',  conclusion  which  was  not  explicitly  given  in  the  premise,  —  the 

■premise,  CogitOy  Ithink^  being  only  a  grammatical  equation  of  Ego 

bum  cogitans,  J  am  or  exists  thinking.    False,  inasmuch  as  there 

would,  in  the  first  place,  be  postulated  the  reality  of  thought  as  a 

quality  or  modification,  and  then,  from  the  fact  of  this  modification, 

0»ferred  the  fact  of  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  subject; 
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whereas  it  is  self-evident,  that  in  the  very  possibility  of  a  quality  \ 
or  modifioation,  is  supposed  the  reality  of  existence,  and  of  an 
existing  subject.  Philosophers,  in  general,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  have  accordingly  found 
the  evidence  in  a  clear  and  immediate  belief  in  the  simple  datum 
of  consciousness ;  and  that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  Des-' 
cartes  himself  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.^ 
The  second  feet  —  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality — is  given 
^  „      ,  _  ,  with  equal  evidence  as  the  first    As  clearly  as 

2.  Mental  Unity.  _  ^        .  -        .     .  ,        ,  ^  ^ 

I  am  conscious  of  existing,  so  clearly  am  I  con- 
scious at  every  moment  of  my  existence,  (and  never  more  so  than 
when  the  most  heterogeneous  mental  modifications  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  succession,)  that  the  conscious  £go  is  not  itself  a  mere 
modification,  nor  a  series  of  modifications  of  any  other  subject, 
but  that  it  is  itself  something  different  from  all  its  modifications, 
and  a  selfnsubsistent  entity.    This  feeling,  belief  datum,  or  fact  of 

our  mental  individuality  or  unity,  is  not  more 
The  truth  of  the  ti».      capable  of  explanation  than  the  feeling  or  fact 

timony   of  conscious-  «  ..  it«.«i-ii 

new  to  our  mentiU      ^^  ^^  existence,  which  it  indeed  always  in- 
anity, doubted.  volves.     The  fact  of  the  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness to  our  mental  unity  has,  of  course, 
never  been  doubted;  but  philosophers  have  been  found  to  doubt 
its  truth.     According  to  Hume,*  our  thinking 
Ego  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  individual  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  out  of  whose  union  in  the  imagination,  the  / 
notion  of  a  whole,  as  of  a  subject  of  that  which  is  felt  and  thought, 
is  formed.     Accordinff  to  Kant,^  it  cannot  be 

Kant  ,       -  .       ,       ,      ,  . 

properly  determined  whether  we  exist  as  sub- 
stance or  as  accident,  because  the  datum  of  individuality  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  our  having  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness;  and,  therefore, 
although  consciousness  gives  —  cannot  but  give  —  the  phasnomenon, 
of  individuality,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  phsenomenon  may  notf 
be  only  a  necessary  illusion.  An  articulate  refutation  of  these- 
opinions  I  cannot  attempt  at  present,  but  their  refutation  is,  in  fact,; 
involved  in  their  statement.  In  regard  to  Hume,  his  skeptical  con-! 
elusion  is  only  an  inference  from  the  premises  of  the  dogmatical 
philosophers,  who  founded  their  systems  on  a  violation  or  distoition 

1  Thst  Deacartes  did  not  intend  to  prove  the  ments  PhUosophiques^  and  in  vol.  1.  p.  27  of  the 

lkct  of  existence  fi'om  that  of  thought,  hut  to  collected  edition  of  hijs  works.  —  Ed. 

■Ute  that  personal  existence  consists  in  con-  3  TreatiM  of  Human  Natvrt^  part  iv.  sect.  ▼., 

leioatness,  is  shown  in  M.  Cousin's  Disser-  ri.— Ed. 

tation,  Star  U  vrai  sens  du  eogito  ergo  srnni  S  Kritik  der  reinen  FemiN|/t,  Trans.  DiaL  b. 

printed  in  the  earlier  editiona  of  the  Frag-  ii.  e.  L  — Ed. 
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of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  His  conclusion  is,  therefore,  refuted 
in  the  refutation  of  their  premises,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
simple  exposition  that  they  at  once  found  on,  and  deny,  the  veracity 
of  consciousness.  And  by  this  objection  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is 
ovei-set.  For  if  he  attempts  to  philosophize,  he  must  assert  the 
possibility  of  philosophy.  But  the  possibility  of  philosophy  sup- 
poses the  veracity  of  consciousness  as  to  the  contents  of  its  testi- 
mony; therefore,  in  disputing  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  mental  unity  and  substantiality,  Kant  disputes  the  possibility 
of  philosophy,  and,  consequently,  reduces  his  own  attempts  at 
philosophizing  to  absurdity. 

The  third  datum  under  consideration  is  the  Identity  of  Mind  or 
Person.    This  consists  in  the  assurance  we  have, 


8  Hental  IdenUty.  .  ,  ,  .    ,  .         ^ 

from  consciousness,  that  our  thinking  Ego,  not- 
withstanding the  ceaseless  changes  of  state  or  modification,  of 
which  it  is  the  subject,  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  —  the  same 
person,  at  every  period  of  its  existence.  On  this  subject^  laying 
out  of  account  certain  subordinate  differences  on  the  mode  of 
stating  the  fact,  philosophers,  in  general,  are  agreed.  Locke,^  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;  Leibnitz,*  in  the  Nbu* 
veaux  Essais;  Butler,*  and  Reid,*  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of 
moral  responsibility  and  hope  of  immortality,  —  it  is,  like  the  last, 
denied  by  Kant  to  afford  a  valid  ground  of  scientific  certainty.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  substantial  perma- 
nence of  our  thinking  self,  because  the  feeling  of  identity  is  only 
the  condition  under  which  thought  is  possible.  Kant's  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  present  fact  is  refuted  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  preceding,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
special  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  But 
of  these  at  another  time. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  Consciousness* as 
the  general  faculty  of  thought^  and  as  the  only 
The  pecQiimr  diffl-      instrument  and  only  source  of  Philosophy.     But 
o?**p^ychoiogi^"'I^      ^«^^^®  proceeding  to  treat  of  the   Special  Fac- 
TwUgation.  ulties,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  some 

observations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  Difficul- 
ties and  peculiar  Facilities  which  we  may  expect  in  the  applica- 

1  Book  11.  c.  27,  espeeially  (  9  «f  fcg.  —  Ed.  8  Analogy,  Diss.  i.    Of  Personal  Identity. 

•Ed. 
s  Ut.  U.  c.  27. ~Ed.  4  Jkx  P9w*n,  Vmkj  Ui.  00.  Ir.  Ti.— £d. 
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tion  of  conscioiisness  to  the  study  of  its  own  phamomena.    I  shall 

first  speak  of  the  difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  in  psyfihnlogriVal  observation  arises  from  thiSt 

that  the  conscious  mind  is  at  once  the  observinff 

I.  DiffleultieB.  i  i  -      ; r-r^ ,     ■*   '~ —  -zz^, P 

su^ect   and   the^  object  observed.      What  are 

the  consequences  of  this  ?    In  the  first  place,  the  mental  energy, 

instead  of  being  concentrated,  is  divided,  and    divided  in  two 

divergent  directions.     The  state  of  mind  ob- 

1.  The  ooiweioiM      served,  and   the  act    of  mind    observing,  are 

mind  at  once  the  ob-  ^      n       •  •  x<  i     ^      j      ^ 

serrin  eabjeet  and  mutually  m  an  inverse  ratio;  each  tends  to 
the  oi^ect  otMerved.  annihilate  the  other.  Is  the  state  to  be  observed 
intense,  all  reflex  observation  is  rendered  impos- 
mble;  the  mind  cannot  view  as  a  spectator;  it  is  wholly  occupied 
as  an  agent  or  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  concentrates  its  force  in  the  act  of  reflective  observa- 
tion, in  the  same  proportion  must  the  direct  phienomenon  lose  in 
vivacity,  and,  consequently,  in  the  precision  and  individuality  of 
its  character.  This  difficulty  is  manifestly  insuperable  in  thos^ 
states  of  mind,  which,  of  their  very  nature,  as  suppressing  con| 
sciousness,  exclude  all  contemporaneous  and  voluntary  observation! 
as  in  sleep  and  fainting.  In  states  like  dreaming,  which  allow  at 
least  of  a  mediate,  but,  therefore,  only  of  an  imperfect  observation, 
through  recollection,  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive.  In  all  states 
of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  passion  is  itself  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  negation  of  the  tranquillity  requisite  for  observation,  so  that  we 
are  thus  impaled  on  the  awkward  dilemma,  —  either  we  possess  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
observe,  or  there  is  something  to  observe,  but  we  have  not  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation.  All  this  is  completely  oppo* 
site  in  our  observation  of  the  external  world.  There  the  objects 
Me  always  ready  for  our  inspection ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  and  guard  ourselves  from  the  use  of  hypotheses  and  green 
spectacles,  to  carry  our  observations  to  an  easy  and  successful 
termination.^ 
In  the  second  place,  in  the  study  of  external  nature,  several 
observers  may  associate  themselves  in  the  pur-j 
2.  WMt  of  motiiAi      g^^ .   ^^^  j^  jg  ^^Yl  known   how  cooperation! 

and  mutual  sympathy  preclude  tedium  and  lan-| 
gnoYj  and  brace  up  the  faculties  to  their  highest  vigor.  Hence  the 
old  proverb,  unus  komOj  nnUits  homo.  "As  iron,**  says  Solomon^ 
^'sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his 

1  [C£  Blmide,  VermA  euur  sysUmatuekm  Behandlung  der  efi^iachen  RyeMogU,  i.  p.  66.] 
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fnend."*  **In  my  opinion,"  says  Plato,'  ^'it  is  well  expressed  by 
Ilomer, 

'By  matoal  confidence  and  matOfU  ald» 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoreriefl  made; 

for  if  we  labor  in  company,  we  are  always  more  prompt  and  capa- 
ble for  the  investigation  of  any  hidden  matter.  But  if  a  man 
works  out  anything  by  solitary  meditation,  he  forthwith  goes 
about  to  find  some  one  with  whom  he  may  commune,  nor  does  he 
think  his  discovery  assured  until  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of 
others."  Aristotle,*  in  like  manner,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
of  Homer,  gives  the  same  solution.  "Social  operation,"  he  says, 
** renders  us  more  energetic  both  in  thought  and  action;"  a  senti- 
ment which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Ovid,* 

"  Scilicet  ingenllB  alfqua  est  concordia  janctis, 

£t  eervat  studll  foedera  qnisqne  boI. 
tJtqne  mels  nomeriB  tua  dat  facundla  nerros. 
Sic  venit  a  nobis  In  tna  verba  nitor." 

Of  this  advantage  the  student  of  Mind  is  in  a  great  measare  deprived. 
He  who  would  study  the  internal  world  must  isolate  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  thought;  and  for  man,  who,  as  Aristotle 
observes,'^  is  more  social  by  nature  than  any  bee  or  ant,  this  isolation 
is  not  only  painful  in  itself  but,  in  pliace  of  strengthening  his  powers, 
tends  to  rob  them  of  what  maintains  their  vigor,  and  stimulates  their 
exertion. 

In  the  third  place,  "In  the  study  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  each  observer  should  himself 

8.  No  Act  of  con-      make  every  observation.     The  phfenomena  are 

Kiomnen  can  be  ao-        .  ,      ,  ,  ,  .,      -,         -i     ,     ,  t 

oeptedatpeo<md.hand.  bere  80  palpable  and  so  easily  described,  that  the 
experience  of  one  observer  suffices  to  make  the 
facts  which  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  credible  to  all.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  taken  chiefly 
upon  trust.  The  phaenomcna  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  thus  capable  of  being  described ;  all  that  the  first  observer 
can  do  ig  to  lead  others  to  repeat  his  expeiience :  in  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  believe  nothing  upon  authority,  take  nothing  upon 
trust.  In  the  physical  sciences,  a  fact  viewed  in  different  aspecto 
and  in  different  circumstances,  by  one^or  more  observers  of  acknowl- 

1  Ptover^,  xxvil.  17.    The  authorized  tw-         »  Eth.  Nie.,  tIU.  1.    Cf.  t6«f.,  be.  ft.~ED 
•ion  is  eountenanee.  —  Ed.  4  ^ist  ex  PontOj  11.  6,  68)60.  —  Ed. 

S  Prot<tganUy  p.  848.— Ed.  S  PoUt,  i.  S.  —ED. 
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edged  sagacity  and  good  faith,  is  not  only  comprehended  as  clearly 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselves,  bat  is  also  admitted 
without  hesitation,  independently  of  all  personal  verification. 
Instruction  thus  suffices  to  make  it  understood,  and  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  carries  with  it  a  certainty  which  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

^  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  here  neither  understand  ^or  believe  at  second  hand. 
Testimony  can  impose  nothing  on  its  own  authority ;  and  instruction 
is  only  instruction  when  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consciousness,  however  well  observed,  however  clearly  expressed, 
and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  its  observer,  is  for  us  as 
nothing,  until,  by  an  experience  of  our  own,  we  have  observed  and 
recognized  it  ourselves.  Till  this  be  done  we  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means,  far  less  admit  it  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
philosophy  proper,  instruction  is  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
position  in  which  the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself)  in  order  by  his 
own  observation  to  verify  for  himself  the  facts  which  his  instructor 
pronounces  true."* 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  not^ 

arrested  during  observation,  —  they  are  in  a  ceaseless  and  rapid 

flow ;  each  state  of  mind  is  indivisible,  but  for  a  moment,  and  there 

are  not  two  states  or  two  moments  of  whose  precise  identity  we 

can  be  assured.     Thus,  before  we  can  observe  a 

aenomena  modification,  it  is  already  altered :  nay,  the  very 

eoneo:ou9ne9S  not  ai^        ^  ^  '  ^  "^  y        jt  j 

ncted  dariog  obserra-  intention  of  observing  it,  suffices  for  the  change, 
tion,  bat  only  to  bo  It  heucc  results  that  the  phenomena  can  only  be 
studied  through  mem-      studied  through  its  reminiscence;  but  memory 

reproduces  it  often  very  imperfectly,  and  always 
in  lower  vivacity  and  precision.  The  objects  of  the  external  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  either  unaltered  during  our  observation, 
or  can  be  renewed  without  change ;  and  we  can  leave  oflT  at  will  and 
recommence  our  investigation  without  detriment  to  its  result.* 
In  the  fifth  place,  ^^The  phsenomena  of  the  mental  world  are  not,  like  I 

those  of  the  material,  placed  by  the  side  of  each 

external  objects  attract  and  fetter  our  attention ; 
they  appear  only  in  rows  on  the  thread  of  time,  occupying  their 
fleeting  moment,  and  then  vanishing  into  oblivion ;  whereas,  exter- 
nal objects  stand  before  us  steadfast,  and  distinct,  and  simultaneous, 
in  all  the  life  and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color."  '  ^ 

1  Cardaillac,  Ehtdes  d*  PkOoaophU^  i  p.  6.  dalllae,  Studes  d*  PhUat.^  i*  8)  4.]       S  Binnde, 

S  [Ancillon,  Namo,  MOangts^  Jl.  103.    Car^      PsyciuiogU^  yoL  i.  p.  66.] 
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In  the  sixth  place,  the  perceptions  of  the  different  qualities  of 

I  external  objects  are  decisively  discriminated  by 

6.  Naturally  blend      different  corporeal  organs,  so  that  color,  sound, 

with  each  other,  and      solidity,  odor,  flavor,  are,  in  the  sensations  them- 

are  presented  in  com-  ''  -,        .  ,  -»  .,  .,. 

piexity.  selves,  contrasted,  without  the  possibility  of  con- 

fusion. In  an  individual  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  its  per- 
ceptions, as  these  are  continually  running  into  each  other.  Thus 
I  red  and  yellow  are,  in  their  extreme  points,  easily  distinguished,  but 
the  transition  point  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  precisely  deter- 
mined. Now,  in  our  internal  observation,  the  mental  phaenomena 
cannot  be  discriminated  like  the  perceptions  of  one  sense  from  the 
perceptions  of  another,  but  only  like  the  perceptions  of  the  same. 
Thus  the  phaenomenon  of  feeling,  —  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
phsenomenon  of  desire,  are,  when  considered  in  their  remoter  diver- 
gent aspects,  manifestly  marked  out  and  contradistinguished  as 
different  original  modifications ;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  their 
approximating  side,  they  are  seen  to  slide  so  insensibly  into  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  between  them  any  accurate 
line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  various  qualities  of  our  internal  life 
can  be  alone  discriminated  by  a  mental  process  called  Abstraction ; 
and  abstraction  is  exposed  to  many  liabilities  of  error.  Nay,  the 
various  mental  operations  do  not  present  themselves  distinct  and 
separate ;  they  are  all  bound  up  in  the  same  unity  of  action,  and  as 
they  are  only  possible  through  each  other,  they  cannot,  even  in 
thought,  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  and  apart.  In  the  perception 
of  an  external  object,  the  qualities  are,  indeed,  likewise  presented 
by  the  different  senses  in  connection,  as,  for  example,  vinegar  is  at 
once  seen  as  yellow,  felt  as  liquid,  tasted  as  sour,  and  so  on  ;  never- 
theless, the  qualities  easily  allow  themselves  in  abstraction  to  be 
viewed  as  really  separable,  because  they  are  all  the  properties  of  an 
extended  and  divisible  body ;  whereas  in  the  mind,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, desires,  do  not  stand  separate,  though  in  juxtaposition,  but 
every  mental  act  contains  at  once  all  these  qualities,  as  the  constit- 
uents of  its  indivisible  simplicity. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  act  of  reflection  on  our  internal  modifi- 
cations is  not  accompanied  with  that  frequent  and  varied  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  which  we  experience  from  the  impression  of  external 
things.  Self-observation  costs  us  a  greater  effort,  and  has  less  ex- 
citement than  the  contemplation  of  the  material  world ;  and  the 
higher  and  more  refined  gratification  which  it  supplies  when  its 
habit  has  been  once  formed,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who 
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have  not  as  yet  been  trained  to  its  enjoyment.  *    "  The  first  part  I 

of  our  life  is  fled  before  we  possess  the  capacity  I 

7.  The  aot  of  reflee-      ^f  reflective  observation ;  while  the  impressions    l 

tion  not  accompanied  i_*i./*  ^^     ^    '    r  '  i*  I 

with  the  f    uentand  "^hich,  from  earliest  mfancy,  we  receive   from    I 

▼aried  sentiment  of  material  objccts,  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature,    I 

pleasure,  which   we  and  the  prior  development  of  our  external  senses, 

experience  from  the  '  ^^  contribute  to  concentrate,  even  from  the  first 

Impresaion  of  external 

ijjjjjgg  breath  of  life,  our  attention  on  the  wotld  with- 

out. The  second  passes  without  our  caring  to 
observe  ourselves.  The  outer  life  is  too  agreeable  to  allow  the 
soul  to  tear  itself  fronrits  gratifications,  and  return  frequently  upon 
itself  And  at  the  period  when  the  material  world  has  at  length 
palled  upon  the  senses,  when  the  taste  and  the  desire  of  reflection 
gradually  become  predominant,  we  then  find  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
sort,  already  made  up,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resume  our  life 
firom  its  commencement,  and  to  discover  how  we  have  become  what 
we  now  are."  •  **  Hitherto  external  objects  have  exclusively  riveted 
our  attention ;  our  organs  have  acquired  the  flexibility  requisite  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  observation ;  we  have  learned  the  method, 
acquired  the  habit,  and  feel  the  pleasure  which  results  from  perform- 
ing what  we  perform  with  ease.  But  let  us  recoil  upon  ourselves ; 
the  scene  changes ;  the  charm  is  gone ;  difficulties  accumulate ;  all 
that  is  done  is  done  irksomely  and  with  eflfort ;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing within  repels,  everything  without  attracts ;  we  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  without  being  taught  another  lesson  than  reading  what 
takes  place  without  and  around  us,  whilst  we  possess  neither  the 
habit  nor  the  method  of  studying  the  volume  of  our  own  thoughts."* 
**  For  a  long  time,  we  are  too  absorbed  in  life  to  be  able  to  detach 
ourselves  from  it  in  thought ;  and  when  the  desires  and  the  feelings 
are  at  length  weakened  or  tranquillized,— when  we  are  at  length 
restored  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of  the  preceding 
state,  because  we  can  no  longer  reproduce  or  replace  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  runs  like  water  through  our 
fingers.  We  are  carried  along  lost,  whelmed  in  our  life ;  we  live, 
but  rarely  see  ourselves  to  live. 

**  The  reflective  Ego,  which  distinguishes  self  from  its  transitory 
modifications,  and  which  separates  the  spectator  from  the  spectacle 
of  life,  which  it  is  continually  representing  to  itself  is  never  devel- 
oped in  the  majority  of  mankind  at  all,  and  even  in  the  thoughtful 


1  [Binnde,  P^y^ohgU^  vol.  i.  p.  66.]  S  [AncOlon,  Nouv,  MOangts,  t  ii.  p.  108.] 

fl  £CardaiUao,  EtudsM  tU  rhito$opkie,  t.  i.  p.  8.] 
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and  reflective  few,  it  is  formed  only  at  a  mature  period,  and  is  even 
then  only  in  activity  by  starts  and  at  intervals."  ^ 

But  Philosophy  has  not  only  peculiar  difficulties,  it  has  also 

peculiar  facilities.    There  is    indeed  only  one 
i      '     ^^     "  ^        external   condition  on  which  it  is  dependent^ 

and  that  is  language ;  and  when,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  a  language  is  once  formed  of  a  copiousness  and  pli* 
ability  capable  of  embodying  its  abstractions  without  figurative 
ambiguity,  then  a  genuine  philosophy  may  commence.  With  this 
one  condition  all  is  given  ;  the  Philosopher  requires  for  his  dis- 
coveries no  preliminary  preparations,  —  no  apparatus  of  instruments 
land  materials.  He  has  no  new  events  to  seek,  as  the  Historian ;  no 
new  combinations  to  form,  as  the  Mathematician.  The  Botanist, 
the  Zoologist,  the  Mineralogist,  can  accumulate  only  by  care,  and 
trouble,  and  expense,  an  inadequate  assortment  of  the  objects 
necessary  for  their  labors  and  observations.  But  that  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  all  studies  of  which  man  himself  is  the 
object,  has  no  need  of  anything  external ;  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  observer  enter  into  his  inner  self  in  order  to  find  there  all  he 
stands  in  need  of,  or  rather  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  he  can  hope 
to  find  anything  at  all.  If  he  only  effectively  pursue  the  method 
of  observation  and  analysis,  he  may  even  dispense  with  the  study 
of  philosophical  systems.  This  is  at  best  only  useful  as  a  mean 
towards  a  deeper  and  more  varied  study  of  himself  and  is  often 
only  a  tribute  paid  by  philosophy  to  erudition.  * 

1  [Ancillon,  Nom.  M&»ngeSy  t  il.  pp.  108,      Thorot,  Introduction  d  P  Btudtde  la  FhSotopkmt 
104, 105.]  t  i.,  Disc.  ri«l.  p.  86.] 

S  EC£  Fries,  LogUf,  f  126,  p.  687  (edit.  1819). 


LECTURE    XX- 

DISTRIBTJTION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COGNITIVE  FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen:  —  We  have  now  concluded  the  consideration  of 
The  s     iai  F  ni       Consciousness,  viewed  in  its  more  general  rela- 
tfea  of  Knowledge,  tions,  and  shall  proceed  to  analyze  its  more  par- 

ticular modifications,  that  is,  to  consider  the 
various  Special  Faculties  of  Knowledge. 
It  is  here  proper  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  division  I  gave 
you  of  the  Mental  Phsenomena  into  three  great 
Three  great  cIbsks      classes,  —  viz.,  the  phaBuomena  of  Knowledge, 

of  nnftntiil    phKDom-         .,  /•  -r*     %»  t    t        i 

^^^  the  phcenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phenomena 

of  Conation.  But  as  these  various  phaenomena 
all  suppose  Consciousness  as  their  condition,  —  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  phaBUomena  of  knowledge,  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  con- 
sciousness in  various  relations,  —  it  was  necessary,  before  descending 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate,  first  to  exhaust  the  princi- 
pal; and  in  doing  this  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  anticipated. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  particular  investigation  of  the  first  class 

the  mental  phaenomena, — those  of  Knowledge 

The  iim class,— Ph»-      ^j.  Cognition,  —  and  shall  commence  by  delineat- 

^  '      ing  to  you  the   distribution  of  the  cognitive 

faculties  which  I  shall  adopt;  —  a  distribution 

diflferent  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    But  I  would 

first  premise  an  observation  in  regard  to  psychological  powers,  and^ 

to  psychological  divisions. 

As  to  mental  powers,  —  under  which  term  are  included  mental 

faculties  and  capacities, — you  are  not  to  suppose 
'  entities  really  distinguishable  from  the  thinking 
principle,  or  really  diflferent  from  each  other.  Mental  powers  are  I 
not  like  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  same  simple  substance  which  I 
exerts  every  energy  of  every  faculty,  however  various,  and  which  is  I 
afifected  in  every  mode  of  every  capacity,  however  opposite.  This  ' 
has  frequently  been  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misunderstood ;   and, 


iof\ 
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among  others,  Dr.  Brown  has  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  phi* 

losophers  in  general,  that  they  regarded  the  &o- 

Brown  wrong  m  to      ulties  into  which  they  analyzed  the  mind  as  so 

the  common   phUo-      many  distinct  and  independent  existences.*    No 

■ophical    opinion   re-  ,     ,  . 

nrdinff  these.  reproach,  however,  can  be  more  unjust,  no  mis- 

take more  flagrant ;  and  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  charge,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  very  small- 
est number  of  psychologists  need  plead  guilty.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Brown  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  as  an  accuser ;  and,  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time,  the  same  charge  has  been  once  and  again  pre- 
ferred, and  this,  in  particular,  with  singular  infelicity,  against  Reid 
and  Stewart.  To  speak  only  of  the  latter,  —  he  sufficiently  declares 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  foot-note  of  the  Dissertation: — "I 
quote,**  he  says,  "  the  following  passage  from  Addison,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metaphysical  acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in 
divining  and  obviating  a  difficulty,  which,  I  believe,  most  persons 
will  acknowledge  occurred  to  themselves  when  they  first  entered  on 
metaphysical  studies:  —  *  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself  since 
it  is  the  iohole  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  imagines. 
Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  will,  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  express 
ourselves  in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there 
is  any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  another  part  of  the  same 
paper,  Addison  observes,  *  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  only  the  different  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul  can  exert 
he^r%e\L' —  Spectator,  No.  600."* 

I  shall  first  state  to  you  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  mental  power, 
facvlty,  or  capacity ;  and  then  show  you  that 

WhatmcMithymen-      ^^  ^^^^  opinion  has  been  generally  held  by 

tal  power;  and  the  rel-  r  n  i. 

ative  opinion  of  phi-        phllosophera. 

loeqphets.  It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the 

mind  is  capable  of  different  modifications,  that 
is,  can  exert  different  actions,  and  can  be  affected  by  different  pas- 
I  sions.    This  is  admitted.    But  these  actions  and  passions  are  not  all 
I  dissimilar;   every  action  and  passion  is  not  different  from  every 
(other.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  like,  and  they  are  unlike.    Those, 
therefore,  that  are  like,  we  group  or  assort  together  in  thought,  and 
bestow  on  them  a  common  name ;  nor  are  these  groups  or  assort- 
ments manifold, — they  are  in  fact  few  and  simple.    Again,  every 
action  is  an  effect ;  every  action  and  passion  a  modification.     Bat 

1  PhilMopAy  of  the  Human  JOindy  Leotnre  xvi.  vol.  i.  p.  888,  (second  edition.)  ^  £d. 
S  CoUeettd  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  dSA. 
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every  effect  Bupposes  a  cause ;  every  modification  supposes  a  subject. 
"When  we  say  that  the  mind  exerts  an  energy,  we  virtually  say  that 
the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  energy ;  when  we  say  that  the  mind 
acts  or  suffers,  we  say  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  is  the  subject 
of  a  modification.  But  the  modifications,  that  is,  the  actions  and 
passions,  of  the  mind,  as  we  stated,  all  fall  into  a  few  resembling 
groups,  which  we  designate  by  a  peculiar  name ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
the  common  cause  and  subject  of  all  these,  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
say  in  general  that  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  exerting  such  and 
such  a  class  of  energies,  or  has  the  capacity  of  being  modified  by 
such  and  such  an  order  of  affections.  We  here  excogitate  no  new, 
no  occult  principle.  We  only  generalize  certain  effects,  and  then 
infer  that  common  effects  must  have  a  common  cause;  we  only 
classify  certain  modes,  and  conclude  that  similar  modes  indicate  the 
same  capacity  of  being  modified.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  con- 
trary to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  philosophizing ;  nay,  it  is  the  purest 
specimen  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

On  this  doctrine,  fifacuUy  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term  forj 
the  causality  the  mind  has  of  onginatinp^  a  cer- 

Facnlty  and  Ctpao-        ^   -       ^  n  u  ^  i 

tty  distiniraiBhed.  ^^^  clBi^^  of  energies ;  a  capacity  only  a  general 

term  for  the  susceptibility  the  mind  has  of  being 
affected  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions.*  All  mental  powers  are 
thus,  in  short,  nothing  more  than  names  determined  by  various 
orders  of  mental  phaenomena.  But  as  these  phaenomena  differ  from,, 
and  resemble,  each  other  in  various  respects,  various  modes  of  classi-j 
fication  may,  therefore,  be  adopted,  and  consequently,  various  facul- 
ties and  capacities,  in  different  views,  may  be  the  result. 
And  this  is  what^we  actually  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy ;  for  each  system  of  phi- 
Fhiioaophicai  8y»-  losophy  is  a  different  view  of  the  phsBnomena 
andimporuncl ^ *^  ^^  mind.  Now,  here  I  would  observe  that  we 
might  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  errors,  either 
by  attributing  too  great  or  too  small  importance  to  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  mental  phaenomena.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
those  who  affect  to  undervalue  psychological  system,  that  system  is 
neither  the  end  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  that  paramount  in  the 
scale  of  importance.  To  attempt  a  definitive  system  or  synthesis, 
before  we  have  fully  analyzed  and  accumulated  the  facts  to  be  ar* 
ranged,  would  be  preposterous,  and  necessarily  futile ;  and  system 
is  only  valuable  when  it  is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises  natu- 
rally out  of  an  observation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  fiustS) 
themselves ;  t^s  iroXA.^  ircijpa?  rcXcvraZov  CTriyevn/fux. 


1  See  abore,  p^  128,  «<  Mg.  —  £d. 
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GOn  the  other  hand,  to  despise  system  is  to  despise  philosophy ; 
or  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of  unity.    Even  in  the 
progress  of  a  science,  and  long  prior  to  its  consummation,  it  is  indeed 
better  to  assort  the  materials  we  have  accumulated,  even  though 
the  arrangement  be  only  temporary,  only  provisional,  than  to  leave 
them  in  confusion.    For  without  such  arrangement,  we  are  unable 
to  overlook  our  possessions;  and  as  experiment  results  £:om  the 
experiment  it  supersedes,  so  system  is  destined  to  generate  system 
in  a  progress  never  attaining,  but  ever  approximating  to,  perfection. 
Having  stated  what  a  psychological  power  in  propriety  is,  I  may 
add  that  this,  and  not  the  other,  opinion,  has  been 
The  opiiHon  gener-      ^jj^  ^^g  prevalent  in  the  various  schools  and  ages 
tgmZ^^^^^'      ^^  philosophy.    I  could  adduce  to  you  passages 
in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities are  more  than  mere  possible  modes,  in  which  the  simple 
indivisible  principle  of  thought  may  act  and  exist,  is  explicitly 
denied  by  Galen,*  Lactantius,'  Tertullian,*  St.  Austin,*  Isidoms,* 
IrenaBus,*  Synesius,'  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,*  among  the  fathers  of 


1  Galen,  however,  adopting  Plato's  three- 
fold division  of  the  fiioulties  ( Aa/i'o,  Iraeuttdia, 
Cupiditas\  expretsly  teaches  that  these  have 
separate  local  seats,  and  that  the  mind  is  a 
whole  compoeed  of  parts  diflferent  both  in 
kind  and  in  nature  {genere  et  natura).  See  his 
Jk  Hi[ipocr(UU  H  PUUonii  Dtcretis,  lib.  vi.  Opera^ 
pp.  1003,  1004,  et  seq.  (edit  Basle,  1649).  Cf. 
lib.  v.  c.  vlii.— Ed. 

2  [ De  Opificio  Dfi,  0. 18.]  [Opera,  ii.  126  (edit. 
1784);  where,  however,  Lactantius  merely  pro- 
nounces the  question  in  regard  to  the  identity 
or  diflbrence  of  the  anima  and  antmiu,  insolu- 
ble, and  gives  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
—  Ed] 

3[De  Anima^  c.  18.]  [Opera^  ii.  d04,  (edit. 
1680) :  "  Quid  sensus,  nisi  ejus  rei  que  senti- 
tur,  intellectus?  Quid  intellectus  nisi  ejus  rei 
quae  intelligitnr  sensus?  Unde  ista  torments 
cruciandae  siroplicitatis,  et  suopendendae  veri- 
tatis?  Quis  mihi  exhibebit  sensum  non  intel- 
ligentem  quod  sentit?  aut  intellectum  non 
sentientemquod  intelligit?  .  .  .  Sicorporalia 
quidem  sentiuntuf,  incorporalia  vero  intelll- 
guntur:  vcrum  genera  diversa  sunt  non  do- 
miciliasensus  et  intellectus,  id  est,  non  anima 
et  animus."  -  Ed  ] 

4  See  i>e  Trinitate^  lib.  x.  c.  8,  f  18.  Opera^ 
vUi.  p.  898  (edit.  Bened.):  "  Hffic  tria,  me- 
moria,  intelligentia,  voluntas,  quoniam  non 
sunt  tres  vitae,  sed  una  vita,  ncc  tres  mentes, 
sed  una  mens;  consequenter  ntique,  nco 
tres   sttbstantiae   sunt,   Fed   una  substantia. 

Qiiocirca  tria  ho^c  eo  sunt  unum,  quo 

una  vita,  nna  mens,  una  essentia."    Cf.  tfrtJ., 


lib.  xl.  c.  8.  H  6,  6,  Opera^  ^ii.  p.  906,  (edit 
Bened.)  L.  ix.  c  iv.  $  8,  and  c.  v.  f  8.  Tba 
doctrine  of  St  Aagustin  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, divided  the  schoolmen.  Henry  of 
Ghent,  and  Gregory  of  Bimini,  maintAined 
that  his  opinion  was  Nomlnalistic,  whfls 
others  held  that  it  might  be  identified  with 
that  of  Aquinas.  See  Fromondus,  FfctJojv- 
phia  Chriatittna  de  Anima^  lib.  i.  C.  vi.  wt.  iJL 
p.  160  el  seq.  (ed.  1649).  —  Ed. 

i  [Onginwn^  lib.  xi.  c.  1.]  [Opera^  p.  94, 
(edit  1617]  :  "  Hans  omnia  adjuncta  snnt 
aninue,  ut  ana  res  sit  Pro  efficientiis  enim 
causarum  diversa  nomina  sortita  est  anima. 
l^am  et  memoria  mens  est :  dum  ergo  viviiloat 
corpus,  anima  est;  dum  scit,  mens  est;  dma 
vult,  animus  est;  dum  recolit,  memoria  est," 
—  Ed.] 

6  [  Contra  Bareses,  lib.  ii.  0.  29.]  [  Opervt,  t  L 
p.  892,  (edit.  Lcipefc,  1848) :  "  Sensus  hominls, 
mens,  et  cogitatio,  et  intentio  mentis,  et  eft 
quas  sunt  hujusmodi,  non  aliud  quid  prcter 
animam  sunt ;  eed  ipsius  animap  motns  «t 
operationes,  nullam  sine  anima  faabeutes  sab- 
stanliam."  — Ed.] 

7  [De  InMmniis,}  [Opera,  p.  103,  (edit.  1558): 
*OAy  iuco6€i  rtp  irvUftttTtf  iral  jAy  /SAptci, 
Kot  rh.  Konrii  trdma  S^nrroi.  Auydfitis  fda 
fity  iraarai  icotA  t^k  KOOf^iif  piCaif  voXkal 
mk  Kcerk  TtpLc^ov,  —Ed. 

%[DeHominis  Opifiao^t. ri.]  [Optra,  1.  p. 56.] 
\Ov^\  yap  rifuv  iroWai  riyts  titrly  a/  &f- 
TtXrjimKal  r&v  trpayftdruv  hvydfif iSi  tl  Koi 
iro\vTp6frvs  Utit  r&u  murd^ifftwy  rwr  icark 
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the  Church;  by  lamblichus,^  Plotinus,*  Proclus,*  Olympiodorus,* 
and  the  pseudo  Hermes  Trismeglstus,'  among  the  Platonists ;  by  the 
Aphrodisian,^  Ammonias  Hermise/  and  Philoponus^  among  the 
Aristotelians.  Since  the  restoration  of  letters  the  same  doctrine  is 
explicitly  avowed  by  the  elder  Scaliger,*  Patricius/*^  and  Campa- 
nella;"  by  Descartes,"  Malebranche,^'  Leibnitz,"  and  Wolf;"  by 
Condillac,"  Kant,^'  and  the  whole  host  of  recent  philosophers. 


(jK^y  4^earrAiieb€U  Mia  yap  rts  iarl  8^- 
pufusy  avrof  6  iyKtififvos  vovs,  &  HC  ifciur- 
fov  r»y  cuabTrntplutf  8ic(i^y,  xol  r&y  Svruy 
Mfyairv6fuyos. — Bd-1 

1 "  Anlmm  quomyis  Tideatur  omnes  rationeB 
et  totas  in  ae  species  exliibere,  tamen  detei> 
minata  semper  est  secundum  aliquid  unum, 
Id  est,  unam  speciem.*'  De  Jtfysimu,  as  para- 
phrased by  Marsilius  Ficinns.  Opera,  p.  1879. 
—  Ed. 

S  Ennead,  iv.  lib.  iii.  (  ill.  p.  874,  (ed.  1615) : 
ToDro  8^  ovKtr'  hy  riiy  fAy  [^^x^i^]  ^17>'* 
r^v  8c  fi€pos  &y  flvai  rrapdffxoirro'  koI  fid- 
Xurro,  ots  rh  avrh  8vM£/ic«s  irdptirriv'  iirtl 
tuA  oU  &AXo  Hffyoy,  r^  8i  &AAo  <;^oif  ^^doX- 
fuSs  K(d  ettrlv  oh  fi6ptov  &K\o  ^vxv'  hpJurtt, 
&AAo  8^  inrX  KfKT4o¥  iraptiyait  (&\XMy  8^, 
th  fupl{fty  ovT»s),  iiWii  rh  avrh,  Khy 
HkKii  hvyofiis  iv  iKvripott  ivtpy§.  Ibid,, 
lib.  il.  p  d63:  Vvx^  fitpurr^  fievy  tin  iy 
wuai  fitpttri  rod  iv  f  iariv'  l^iipiaros  h\ 
9rt  8a^  iy  rruarif  fro)  ^i'  6r»ovy  ahrov  8A^. 
Cf.  lib.  i.  p.  381.  — Ed. 

9  In  PUuonis  Theologianty  lib.  iv.  c.  zvi.  p. 
p.210,  (edit.  1618):  Ath.  yhp  Hiv  txpay  /m- 
rooiriav  tijj  avpoxvfi  kpApurrot  6  vovs. 
Alii  Sk  rh  Htvrcpa  fUrpa  rrjs  /xci^^(€«s, 
^^X^  t^*pwr)i,  icol  iifUpurros  i(m^  Kork 
iday  iriyKpaa-iv.  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  26: 
Tiiv  8^  ^vxh^  tv  irol  itoAAA;  — thus  ren- 
dered in  tlie  Latin  rersion  of  Portus:  "  Ani- 
mam  unam  et  multa,  [propter  varlas  unius 
aninue  fkcultates,  et  variarum  rerum  cogni- 
tionem,  qnam  una  anima  habet."]  —  Ed. 

4  0lymplodoru8  adopts  Plato^s  division  of 
the  soul  into  three  principles.  As  regards 
th«  unity  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  some- 
thing may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Firtt  Ateibiades,  where  the 
rational  soul  is  identified  with  the  personal 
self.  See  et^pecially  pp.  208, 226,  edit.  Creuzer. 
Compare  alio  a  passage  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  P/uKdo^  cited  by  Cousin,  Frngments  Phil- 
ofophiques,  tom.  i.  p.  421,  (ed.  1847).  Neither 
passage,  however,  bears  decisively  on  this 
question.  —  Ed. 

5  De  IiUeUeetione  et  Sensu,  lib.  xv.  f  42.]  [Pa- 
tricil,  Nova  de  Universis  PhUosophia,  (edit.  1593) : 
*£y  yhp  rots  &Wou  fiois  ^  a<<r3i}<r»  rf 


^hir^i  ^vttraiy  iv  8*  ityQrp^on  ^  v&riois. 
No^trcofs  8^  6  vovs  9iap4perai  rocovrov^ 
tffoy  6  Bths  ^i^rrros,  'H  fi^v  yhp  ^et^nft 
hvh  rov  ^€0v  yivereu,  ii  8i  vSniffis  hirh  rod 
vou,  ^cA^  oitra  rov  A^yov,  Ktd  6pyava 
AaA^Awk  —  Ed.] 

^  Udo'cu  yhp  atrai  (sc.  ^o/x^  ^pewruefit 
cdffbrirucfi,  poyraffTuc^,  SpfiririK^,  IptKrucij) 
fda  oScroi  Karii  rh  {fwoK^iiuvov^  r€us  8ia^- 
pa7s  ruv  9wdfitOiv  atntus  iiiiprivrai.  /»  De 
Anima,  lib.  i.  f.  140a,  (edit.  Yen.  1684.)— Ed. 
'  Trjs  iifur4pas  ^)^s  8*TToi  ed  iv4py9uu, 
td  fuv  yytforueai,  otov  vovst  ^^<h  cC[<rShi<ri5f 
^avrcuria,  8t(£yota,  aX  8i  ^orriKol  icol  ip^Kri- 
jrol,  oTov  fiov\ii<rts,  rrpoaiptois,  ^phs,  Ktd 
iiFt^fAia,  In  Quinque  Voces  Porphyrii,  f.  7a. 
(edit.  Aldine,  1546).  —  Ed. 

^  In  De  Anima,  Proosm,  f.  4a. :  Ov  yiip 
oTS€V  icun^v  ri  (i^is,  Ij  ii  hcofi,  Ij  air\ms  i 
eUtr^eW  ov8c  itfr^l  volas  iorl  tpvotus'  ri 
fiivroi  V^x^  h  AoytK^^,  ain^i  iavr^y  yip^ir- 
Kti'  aSrii  yovv  ivriv  ^  foroiJiro'  oSn;  ^ 
(nrovfi4vri'  aSrri  ii  tdpiffKOvan,  oSttj  ^  «6- 
purK0fi4vri'  ^  yiv^trKOwra^  koI  yiyw(rK0fi4vrj» 
Cf.  In  lib.  i.  c.  v.,  text  89,  to  end.  —  Ed. 

«  JEa»iTilaliim*4,  [ccxcvii.  (  1;  cccvii.  J  87.] 
[Cf  cccvii.  J  16.]  — Ed. 

10  Mystica  JEgyptiorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  4,  ool. 
2 :  "  Anima  unica  est  et  simplex ;  sed  multi- 
plicantur  virtutes  ^us,  ultra  subetantiam,  et 
si  videtur  operari  plurima  simul,  ejus  opera 
sunt  multa  ratione  patientum.  Si  quidem 
corpora  non  recipiunt  operationes  aninue 
equaliter,  sed  pro  conditione  sua;  ergo  plu- 
ralitas  operationum  inest  rebus,  non  aninue." 
—Ed. 

U  '^  Eandem  animam  sentientem  et  memo- 
rativam  esse  imaginativam  et  discursivam." 
See  De  Sensu  Rerum,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxi.  p.  77,  (edit 
1687).    Cf  cc.  xix.xx.— Ed. 

IS  [De  Passionibus,  pars.  ii.  art  68.] 

13  Reeherehe  de  ia  YerUi,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  (1  —  E^D. 

14  [Nouveaux  Esaaii,  lib.  ii.  c  xxi.  f  6.  p.  182 
—edit  Baspe.] 

10  [Psychologia  RaticndHs,  i  81.] 

K[De  P  Art  de  penter,  o.  viii.  Cours,  t  iii.  p. 
804.] 

17  Kritik  der  reinen  7emim/i— Transao.  Dial., 
B.  il.  H.  i.   (p.  407,  edit  1799).   Kant,  howw 
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During  the  middle  ages,  the  question  was  indeed  one  which  divided 
the  schools.    St.  Thomas/  at  the  head  of  one  party,  held  that  the 
faculties  were  distinguished  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the 
essence  of  the  mind ;  and  this,  as  they  phrased  it,  really  and  not 
formally.     Henry  of  Ghent,^  at  the  head  of  another  party,  main- 
tained a  modified  opinion, —  that  the  faculties  were  really  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  not  from  the  essence  of  the  souL 
Scotus,'  again,  followed  by  Occam  *  and  the  whole  sect  of  Nominal- 
bts,  denied  all  real  difference  either  between  the  several  faculties,  or 
between  the  faculties  and  the  mind ;  allowing  between  them  only  a 
I  formal  or  logical  distinction.     This  last  is  the  doctrine  that  has  sub- 
I  sequently  prevailed  in  the  latter  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
I  of  its  universality,  that  few  modem  psychologists  have  ever  thought 
lit  necessary  to  make  an  explicit  profession  of  their  &ith  in  what 
Vhey  silently  assumed.    No  accusation  can,  therefore,  be  more  un- 
grounded than  that  which  has  been  directed  against  philosophers, — 
that  they  have  generally  harbored  the  opinion  that  faculties  are,  like 
organs  in  the  body,  distinct  constituents  of  mind.    The  Ari^totelic 
principle,  that  in  relation  to  the  body  **  the  soul 
is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part," — that 
it  is  the  same  indivisible  mind  that  operates  in 
sense,  in  imagination,  in  memory,  in  reasoning, 
etc.,  differently  indeed,  but  differently  only  be- 
cause operating  in  different  relations,'  —  this  opinion  is  the  one 


The  Aristotelio  doc- 
trine regarding  the  re- 
lation of  the  soul  to 
the  body. 


ever,  while  he  admits  this  unity  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  conception  inrolyed  in  the  foct  of 
oonsciou8De««,  denies  that  the  conception  can 
be  legitimately  transferred  to  tlie  soul  as  a 
laal  eubcitaiice.— £d. 

1  Summa,  pars  i.  Q.  77,  art  i.  tt  uq.  Ibid., 
Q.  M.  art.  lii.  Cf.  In  SnU.,  lib.  i.  dist.  iii.  Q. 
4,  art.  ii.  St  Thomas  is  followed  by  Capre- 
olus,  Cajetan,  Ferrariensis,  and  Marsilins  Fi- 
einu8«  See  Cottunius,  Ik  Trip.  Stat.  Anima 
RationaliSy  p.  281.  —  Ed. 

S  llenry  of  Cihent  is,  by  Fromondus,  olaased 
with  Gregory  of  lUmlnl  and  the  Nominalists. 
See  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  o.  vi.  But  see  Genovesi, 
Bement.  Metapha.  para  ii.  p.  120.  ^£d. 

S  See  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Natwalibus.  Lib, 
De  FaeuUcUibus  Animas  p.  685.  Tcnnemann, 
Gesch.  der  Philo9ophie,  Till.  2.  p.  701.]  [*"  Dieo 
igitur,'*  says  Scotus,  "quod  potest  sustineri, 
quod  eosentla  animie  indistincta  re  et  ratione, 
est  principium  plurium  actionum  sine  diversi- 
tate  rcali  potentianim,  ita  quod  sint  vel  par- 
tes aninue  yel  accidentia,  Tel  respectus.  .... 
Dices,  quod  erit  ibi  saltern  differentia  rationis. 
Conoedo,eed  hao  nihil  fiiciet  ad  principium 
operationis  realis.    Ik  Sent,^  lib.  U.  dist  16. 


Q.  2,  (quoted  by  Tennemann.)  The  Conlm- 
bricenses  disttngnish  between  the  doctrine  of 
Scotus,  and  that  held  in  common  by  Gregoiy 
( Ariminensis),  Occam,  Gabriel  Biel,  Marsilins, 
and  almost  the  whole  sect  of  the  Nominalists, 
—  who,  they  say,  concur  in  afflrming,  —  "  po- 
tentias  [aninue]  neo  re  ipsa,  neo  formaliter,  et 
natura  rei,  ab  animsB  essentia  distingui,  licet 
anima  ex  varietate  actionum  dirersa  nomina 
Bortiatur ;"  whereas  Scotns,  according  to  them, 
is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  faculties  can- 
not in  reality  (re  ipsa)  be  distinguished  from 
the  mind,  these  may,  however,  be  distin- 
guished "  formaliter,  et  ex  natura  rei.*'  Jb 
De  Anitna,  lib.  ii.  o.  iU.  Q  4,  p.  160.  CottnnfcM 
attributes  the  latter  <^nion  to  the  Scotlits 
universally.  See  his  De  Triplici  Suttu  Anima 
RaiionaUs,  p.  280,  (ed.  1628.)  Cf.  Toletus,  H 
De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  o.  iv.  f.  69.  —  £d.] 

4  In  Sent.,  lib.  ii.  dist  16,  qq.  2i,  26.  See 
Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  p.  IfiO.  Cot- 
tuniUit,  De  Trip.  Stat,  An  Rat.,  p.  280.  —  Ed. 

5  De  Anima,  i.  v.  81 :    'AAA'  oMky  ^rrm  h 

fUpta  T^s  ^^vx^Sf  K.  r.  A.  Cf.  Plotinai, 
above,  p.  271,  note  S. — £d. 
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dominant  among  psychologista,  and  the  one  which,  thongh  not* 
always  fonnally  proclaimed,  mast,  if  not  positively  disclaimed,  be  in ' 
justice   presumptively  attributed  to  every  philosopher  of  mind. 
Those  who  employed  the  old  and  £imiliar  language  of  philosophy, 
meant,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  as  those  who  would  establish  a 
new  doctrine  on  a  newfangled  nomenclature. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  what 
I  am  about  to  state  in  regard  to  the  classifica*  ^ 

Peychological  Divi-        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^        ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  phfflno- 
slon,  what.  _     _        ,r     .,       .  /.,«,.  i» 

mena,  and  the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of 
Knowledge  founded  thereon.  I  formerly  told  you  that  the  mental 
qualities — the  mental  phienomena — are  never  presented  to  us  sep' 
aratcly ;  they  are  always  in  conjuuction,  and  it  is  only  by  an  ideal  . 
analysis  and  abstraction  that,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  they  cai^ 
be  discriminated  and  considered  apart.^  The  problem  proposed  in 
such  an  analysis,  is  to  find  the  primary  threads  which,  in  their  com- 
position, form  the  complex  tissue  of  thought.  In  what  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  an  analysis,  all  philosophers  are  agreed,  how*> 
ever  different  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  attempts.  I  shall 
not  state  and  criticize  the  various  classifications  propounded  of  the 
cognitive  faculties,  as  I  did  not  state  and  criticize  the  classifications 
propounded  of  the  mental  phaenomena  in  general.  The  reasons  are 
the  same.  Ton  would  be  confused,  not  edified.  I  shall  only  delin- 
eate the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  endeavor  to  afford  you  some  general  insight  into  its 
principles.  At  present  I  limit  my  consideration  to  the  phsBnomena 
of  Knowledge ;  with  the  two  other  classes  —  the  phaenomena  of 
Feeling  and  the  phaanomena  of  Conation  —  we  have  at  present  no 
concern. 
I  again  repeat  that  consciousness  constitutes,  or  is  coextensiveV 

with,  all  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  —  these  \ 
TbetpeeimifiMiiitiM      faculties  bein^  only  special  modifications  under  I 

of  knowledge,  evolved  .°         "     \  •/.    ^    j        tx    i.   •  I 

outof  ConacioasneM.       which  consciousness  IS  mamfested.     It  being,   I 
therefore,  understood  that  consciousness  is  not  a   I 

special  faculty 'of  knowledge,  but  the  general  faculty  out  of  which  f 

the  special  Acuities  of  knowledge  are  evolved,  I  proceed  to  this  / 

evolution. 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  Cognition,\ 
or  Consciousness  in  general,  and  since  it  cannot  i 

I.  The  PreeenUtive        ,  ..,,,,  :.    I 

^^^^  be  maintained  that  we  have  always  possessed  I 

the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  will  be  / 

admitted,  that  we  must  have  a  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge./ 

1  See  above,  p.  190.— Ed. 
35 
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/Bat  thlB  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  only  be  accomplished  bj  the 
I  immediate  presentation  of  a  new  object  to  conscionsness,  in  other 
I  words,  by  the  reception  of  a  new  object  within  the  sphere  of  our 
I  cognition.  We  have  thus  a  faculty  which  may  be  called  the  Acquis- 
itive, or  the  Presentative,  or  the  Receptive. 

Now,  new  or  adventitious  knowledge  may  be  either  of  things 
external,  or  of  things  internal ;  in  other  words^ 
SubdiYided,  M  Eac-      either  of  the  phenomena  of  the  non-ego,  or  of 
Into  Perception  and      ^^®  phaenomena  of  the  ego ;  and  this  distinction 
Seif-ConacioumeM.  of  object  wiU  determine  a  subdivision  of  this, 

the  Acquisitive  Faculty.  If  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge be  external,  the  faculty  receptive  or  presentative  of  the  quali* 
ties  of  such  object,  will  be  a  consciousness  of  the  non-ego.  This 
has  obtained  the  name  of  External  Perception,  or  of  Perception 
simply.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  internal,  the  £iculty 
receptive  or  presentative  of  the  qualities  of  such  subject-object^  will 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  ego.  This  faculty  obtains  the  name  of 
Internal  or  Reflex  Perception,  or  of  Self-Consciousness.  Bjy  the 
foreign  psychologists  this  faculty  is  termed  also  the  Internal  Sense. 
Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguished  an  Acquisitive,  or  Presentative,  or  Receptive  Faculty ; 
and  this  acquisitive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  or  External  Perception,  or  Perception  simply,  and 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  ego,  or  Self-Consciousness,  or  Internal 
\  Perception. 

This  acquisitive  faculty  is  the  faculty  of  Experience.    External 

(perception  is  the  faculty  of  external,  self-consciousness  is  the  &culty 
of  internal,  experience.  If  we  limit  the  term  Reflection  in  con- 
formity to  its  original  employment  and  proper  signification,  —  an 
attention  to  the  internal  phaenomena, — reflection  will  be  an  expres- 
sion for  self-consciousness  concentrated. 

(In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  we  are  capable  of  knowledge, 
we  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  ^ulty  of 
F«^u^' -°M7mo^      acquiring,  but  with  a  fiiculty  of  retaining  or 
Pj-opef/  conserving  it  when  acquired.    By  this  faculty, 

I  mean  merely,  and  in  the  most  limited  sense, 
the  power  of  mental  retention.  We  have  thus,  as  a  second  neces- 
sary faculty,  one  that  may  be  called  the  Conservative  or  Retentive. 
This  is  Memory,  strictly  so  denominated,  —  that  is,  the  power  of 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness ;  I  say 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness,  for  to 
bring  the  retentum  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  the  function 
of  a  totally  different  faculty,  of  which  we  are  immediately  to  speaL 


1 
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Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  second  place, 
distinguished  the  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty,  or  Memory 
Proper.  Whether  there  be  subdivisions  of  this  &culty,  we  shall 
not  here  inquire. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  are  capable  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  ^ 

enough  that  we  possess  a  faculty  of  acquiring, 
ti^Fa^ty^"^"'^      and  a  faculty  of  retaining  it  in  the  mind,  but 

out  of  consciousness;  we  must  further  be  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  of  recalling  it  out  of  unconsciousness  into 
consciousness,  in  short,  a  reproductive  power.  This  Reproductive 
Faculty  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of 
our  thoughts,  —  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  Mental  Association. 

If  these  laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without 

Subdivided  aa  with-      ^^0  intervention  of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be 

Si^tTraTd^^mi^      ^^^^®^  Suggestion,  or  Spontaneous  Suggestion; 

Biscenoe.  whereas,  if  applied  under  the  influence  of  the 

will,  it  will  properly  obtain  the  name  of  Remi- 
nisceace  or  Recollection.  By  reproduction^  it  should  be  observed, 
that  I  strictly  mean  the  process  of  recovering  the  absent  thought 
from  unconsciousness,  and  not  its  representation  in  consciousness. 
This  reproductive  faculty  is  commonly  confounded  with  the  con- 
servative, under  the  name  of  Memory;  but  most  erroneously. 
These  qualities  of  mind  are  totally  unlike,  and  are  possessed  by 
different  individuals  in  the  most  different  degrees.  Some  have  a 
strong  faculty  of  conservation,  and  a  feeble  faculty  of  reproduction ; 
others,  again,  a  prompt  and  active  reminiscence,  but  an  evanescent 
retention.  Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition,  there  is  thus 
discriminated,  in  the  third  place,  the  Reproductive  Faculty. 
In  the  fourth  place,  as  capable  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  onl^ 

be  endowed  with  a  presentative,  a  conservative,! 
iv.Theiteprcwmttr      ^^^  ^  reproductive  faculty;  there  is  required  for 
ination.      '  their  consummation  —  for  the  keystone  of  the 

arch — a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness, 
and  of  keeping  before  the  mind  the  knowledge  presented,  retained, 
and  reproduced.  We  have  thus  a  Representative  Faculty;  and 
this  obtains  the  name  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy. 

The  element  of  imagination  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  th^ 
element  of  reproduction,  though  this  is  frequently,  nay  commonly,  I 
done ;  and  this  either  by  comprehending  these  two  qualities  under  I 
imagination,  or  by  conjoining  them  with  the  quality  of  retention  I 
under  memory.  The  distinction  I  make  is  valid.  For  the  two  &o- 1 
ulties  are  possessed  by  different  individuals  in  very  different  degrees.  I 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how,  without  a  representative  act,  an' 
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/object  can  be  reproduced.    But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  two 
powers  have  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.     The  represen- 
tative faculty  has,  by  philosophers,  been  distinguished  into  the 
Productive  or  Creative,  and  into  the  Reproductive,  Imagination.    I 
V  shall  hereafter  show  you  that  this  distinction  is  untenable. 

Thus,  under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  we  have  a  fourth  special 

,(kculty  discriminated,  —  the  Representative  Faculty,  —  Phantasy, 

or  Imagination. 

In  the  iifth  place,  all  the  faculties  we  have  considered  are  only 

subsidiary.     They   acquire,  preserve,  call   out, 

V.  The  Eiabor«tiy6      ^^^  j^^]^  ^p^  ^^^  materials,  for  the  use  of  a 

^^    *'  higher  faculty  which  operates  upon  these  mate- 

,       rials,  and  which  we  may  call  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty.     This  faculty  has  only  one  operation,  it  only 
compares,  —  it  is  Comparison,  —  the  faculty  of  Relations.    It  may 
startle  you  to  hear  that  the  highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  than  comparison,  but,  in  the  end,  I  am  confident  of  convinc- 
ing you  of  the  paradox.    Under  comparison,  I 
Anaiysto  and  Syn-      include  the  conditions,  and  the  result,  of  com- 
panson.    In  order  to  compare,  the  mind  must 
divide  or  separate,  and  conjoin  or  compose.    Analysis  and  synthemfl 
are,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  compariaon.    Again,  the  result  of 
/comparison  is  either  the  affirmation  of  one  thing  of  another,  or  the 
Vnegation  of  one  thing  of  another.     If  the  mind  affirm  one  thing  of 
another,  it  conjoins  them,  and  is  thus  again  synthesis.    If  it  deny 
one  thing  of  another,  it  disjoins  them,  and  is 

Conception  or  Qen-        ^-  .  ,      .  ^  t     ^.  i  •  i     • 

eraiization.  *"^®  again  analysis.     Generalization,  which  is 

the  result  of  s^iithesis  and  analysis,  is  thus  an 

act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly  denominated  Conception.  Judg- 
ment is  onlv  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 

Judgment.  *  _ _ 

B^j^gQQijj  notions  directly  together;  Reasoning,  only  the 

comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  with  each 

other  through  a  third.      Conception  or  Generalization,  Judgment 

and  Reasoning,  are  thus  only  various  applications  of  comparison, 

and  not  even  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  separate  faculties. 

Under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  there  is  thus  discriminated  a 
iiflh  special  faculty  in  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  Comparison. 
This  is  Thought,  strictly  so  called ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Aiayoia  of 
the  Greek,  to  the  IHscursus  of  the  Latin,  to  the  Verstand  of  the 
German  philosophy ;  and  its  laws  are  the  object  of  Logic. 

But,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  mind  is  not  altogether  indebted 
to  experience  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  knowledge,  —  its 
knowledge  is  not  all  adventitious.    What  we  know  by  experience, 
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withoat  experience  we  should  not  have  known;   and^s  all  onr\ 

experience  is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  de-  \ 

VI.  The  BegniatiTe      xived  from  experience  is  contingent  also.    But    i 

Common  Sew^^  ^'      there  are  cognitions  in  the  mind  which  are  not    I 

contingent, — which  are  necessary, —  which  we  / 
cannot  but  think,  —  which  thought  supposes  as  its  fundamental  con-  i 
dition.  These  cognitions,  therefore,  are  not  mere  generalLsations  J 
from  experience.  But  if  not  derived  from  experience,  they  must 
be  native  to  the  mind ;  unless,  on  an  alternative  that  we  need  not 
at  present  contemplate,  we  suppose  with  Plato,  St.  Austin,  Cousin, 
and  other  philosophers,  that  Reason,  or  more  properly  Intellect,  is 
impersonal,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  necessary  cognitions 
in  the  divine  mind.  These  native,  these  necessary  cognition^ 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  governed  in  its  operations,  and 
which  afford  the  conditions  of  its  capacity  of  knowledge.  These 
necessary  laws,  or  primary  conditions,  of  intelligence,  are  phse- 
nomena  of  a  similar  character ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  generalize 
or  collect  them  into  a  class ;  and  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
mind  of  manifesting  these  phsenomena,  we  may  bestow  the  name  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty.  This  faculty  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  what,  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  was  called  NoOs,  —  vovs  (inr 
teUectus^  mens)^  when  strictly  employed,  being  a  term,  in  that  phi- 
losophy, for  the  place  of  principles, — the  locus  principiorum.  It 
is  analogous,  likewise,  to  the  term  Heason^  as  occasionally  used  by 
some  of  the  older  English  philosophers,  and  to  the  Veniwift  {rea^ 
son)  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  others  of  the  recent 
Grerman  metaphysicians,  and  from  them  adopted  into  France  and 
England.  It  is  also  nearly  convertible  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Reid's,  and  certainly  Stewart's,  notion  of  Common  Sense.  This, 
the  last  general  faculty  which  I  would  distinguish  under  the  Cog- 
nitive Faculty,  is  thus  what  I  would  call  the  Regulative  or  Legisla- 
tive, —  its  synonyms  being  Now,  Intellect,  or  Common  Sense. 
You  will  observe  that  the  term  fdculty  can  be  applied  to  the 

class  of  phaenomena  here  collected  under  one 

The  term  Faulty      name,  only  in  a  very  different  signification  from 

bteto^norco^      ^^^^  ^^  t^^^rs  when  appUed  to  the  preceding 

mon  seDM.  powers.    For  voi)?,  intelligence  or  common  sense, 

meaning  merely  the  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  of  thought,  is  not  properly  a  faculty,  that 
is,  it  is  not  an  active  power  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  not  a  capac- 
ity, it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  other  word  it  can  be  denoted. 

Such  are  the  six  special  Faculties  of  Cognition;  —  1%  The  Ao-\ 
quisitive  or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty  divided  into  Percep-/ 
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tion  and  Self-Consciousness ;  2**,  The  Conservative  or  Retentive  Fac- 
ulty, Memory;  3®,  The  Reproductive  or  Revo- 
cative  Faculty,  subdivided  into  Suggestion  and 
Reminiscence ;  4*,  The  Representative  Faculty 
or  Imagination;  5**,  The  Elaborative  Faculty 
or  Comparison,  Faculty  of  Relations;  and,  6®,  The  Regulative 
or  Legislative  Faculty,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  Proper,  Common 
Sense.  Besides  these  faculties,  there  are,  I  conceive,  no  others; 
and,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  while  these 
are  attributes  of  mind  not  to  be  confounded, — not  to  be  anal3rzed  into 
each  other,  —  the  other  faculties  which  have  been  devised  by  philoso- 
phers are  either  factitious  and  imaginary,  or  easily  reducible  to 
these. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  Special 
Faculties  of  Knowledge : 


II 


I.  Presentative 


( External  =  Perception. 
I  Internal  =  Self-conscioiuneBS. 
n.  Conservative      =Mcmorv. 

m.  Reproductive       { .^H^-^l'^'^.^S^r  * 

lY.  Representative  =  Ima^nation. 

V.  Elaborative  =  Comparison,— Faculty  of  Eelations. 

YI.  Regulative  =  Reason,  —  Common  Sense. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

THE  PBESENTATIYE  FACULTY. 

1.  PERCEPTION.  —  REID's   HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  THEORIES  OP  PEBCEPTIONV 

Having  concluded  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as  the^ 
common  condition  of  the  mental  phsBnomena, 
and  of  those  more  general  phsenomena  which 
pertain  to  consciousness  as  regarded  in  this  universal  relation,  I 
proceeded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  to  the  discussion  of  consciousness 
viewed  in  its  more  particular  modifications,  —  that  is,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Special  powers,  —  the  Special  Faculties  and  Capacities 
of  Mind.  And,  having  called  to  yom*  recollection  the  primary  dis- 
trihution  of  the  mental  phasnomena  into  three  great  classes,  — the 
phenomena  included  under  our  general  faculty  of  Knowledge,  or 
Thought,  the  phaenomena  included  under  our  general  capacity  of 
Feeling,  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  the  phaenomena  included 
under  our  general  power  of  Conation,  that  is,  of  Will  and  Desire,  — 
I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, — 
that  is,  the  phaenomena  of  Knowledge.  This  class  of  phaenomena 
are,  in  strictest  propriety,  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  heing 
consciousness  only  in  different  relations;  and  consciousness  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  general  faculty  of  knowledge :  whereas 
the  phaenomena  of  the  other  classes,  though  they  suppose  conscious- 
ness as  the  condition  of  their  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
feel,  nor  will,  nor  desire,  without  knowing  or  being  aware  that  we 
so  do  or  suffer, — these  phaenomena  are,  however,  something  more 
than  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  seeing  a  new  quality  is/ 
superadded  to  that  of  cognition. 
I  may  notice,  parenthetically,  the  reason  why  I  frequently  employ 
cog^nition  as  a  synonym  of  knowledge.  This 
Empiojment  of  the       jg  ^^^  ^^^^  merely  for  the  sake  of  varying  the 

tern  Cognition  Tlndl-  ,  »       ,       «  ,  .     . 

^^jy^^  expression.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 

have  a  word  of  this  signification,  which  we  can 

use  in  the  plural.    Now  the  term  Jcnovsledges  has  waxed  obsolete, 

though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revived.    It  is  frequently  employed 
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by  Bacon.^  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  term  cogni- 
tion, of  which  the  plural  is  in  common  usage.  But,  in  the  seoond 
place,  we  must  likewise  have  a  term  for  knowledge,  which  we  can 
employ  adjectively.  The  word  knowledge  itself  has  no  adjective, 
for  the  participle  knowing  is  too  vague  and  unemphatic  to  be  em- 
ployed, at  least  alone.  But  the  substantive  cognition  has  the  ad- 
jective cognitive.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  having  a  plural  and  an 
adjective,  cognition  is  a  word  we  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  in 
psychological  discussion.  It  would  also  be  convenient,  in  the  third 
place,  for  psychological  precision  and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to 
cognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  cognition,  as  we  use  the  decom- 
pound to  recognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  recognitioii.  But  in 
this  instance  the  necessity  is  not  strong  enough 
Condition  under  to  Warrant  our  doing  what  custom  has  not  done, 
wiiich    the   employ-      You  will  notice,  such  an  innovation  is  always 

ment  of  new  ternw  in  .  /.      .  .  -i     ^t^         t^     ▼ 

phiio8<4phy  ia  allow-  ^  question  of  Circumstances;  and  though  I 
able.  would  not  subject  Philosophy  to  Rhetoric  more 

than  Gregory  the  Great  would  Theology  to 
Grammar,  still,  without  an  adequate  necessity,  I  should  always  rec- 
ommend you,  in  your  English  compositions,  to  prefer  a  word  of 
Saxon  to  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  sacrifice  meaning  to  its  mode  of  utterance, — to  make  thought 
subordinate  to  its  expression ;  but  still  where  no  higher  authority, 
no  imperious  necessity,  dispenses  with  philological  precepts, 
these,  as  themselves  the  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  ought 
to  be  punctiliously  obeyed.  « It  is  not  in  language,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"that  we  ought  to  play  the  puritan;"*  but  it  is  not  either  for  the 
philosopher  or  the  theologian  to  throw  off  all  deference  to  the  laws 
of  language,  —  to  proclaim  of  their  doctrines, 

"  Mysteria  tanta 
Turpe  est  grammadcis  sabmittere  oolla  capistris."  > 

iThe  general  right  must  certainly  be  asserted  to  the  philosopher  of 
usurpipg  a  peculiar  language,  if  requisite  to  express  his  peculiar 
analyses ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
as  odious  and  suspected,  is  strictissimi  juris,  and  that,  to  avoid  the 
^)ains  and  penalties  of  ^ammatical  recusancy,  he  must  always  be 
able  to  plead  a  manifest  reason  of  philosophical  necessity/  But  to 
teturn  from  this  digression. 

1  See  abore,  p.  40.— Ed.  8  Buchanan,  Franewaanuy  1. 682. — Bd. 

S  UHfyorgreiJIich*  Oedanekenbetr^enddit  Au-  ^  Ovx  ^M'^u  ol  iw  r^  TOt^c  X^P^^^"^^* 

Vbung  und  Verbeuentng  der  TnOsdun  Spraehe.  rQy  K^¥  ^pfreu,  AXX*  ot  Xrfyot  ol  iifil- 

Opera,  (edit  Dntens),  vol.  ri.  pan  11.  p.  18.  rtpot  Sunr^p  oIic^tcu.— Plato]    [Theatetng, 

— £z>.  p.178.— £d.]   ['<  Hao  enlm  neoeaeario  eztor. 
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Haying,  I  say,  recalled  to  your  obBervation  the  primary  distribu- 
tion of  the  mental  phaenomena  into  these  three  classes,  —  a  distribu- 
tion which,  you  will  remember,  I  stated  to  you,  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant, — I  proceeded  to  the  subdivision  of  the  first  class  of  the 
general  faculty  of  knowledge  into  its  various  special  faculties,  —  a 
subdivision,  I  noticed,  for  the*  defects  of  which  I  am  individually 
accountable.  But,  before  displaying  to  you  a  general  view  of  my 
scheme  of  distribution,  I  first  informed  you  what  is  meant  by  a 
power  of  mind,  active  or  passive ;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
a  mental  &culty  or  a  mental  capacity ;  and  this  both  in  order  to 
afford  you  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  and,  likewise,  to  obvi- 
ate some  frivolous  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
ansilysis,  or  rather  to  such  terms. 

The  phfenomena  of  mind  are  never  presented  to  us  undecomposed 
and  simple,  that  is,  we  are  never  conscious  of 
rhsiunneiiftofmind      ^^y.  modification  of  mind  which  is  not  made  up 
2^jj  °  of  many  elementary  modes;  but  these  simple 

modes  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  by  abstrac- 
tion, as  separate  forms  or  qualities  of  our  internal  life,  since,  in 
different  states  of  mind,  they  are  given  in  different  proportions  and 
combinations.  We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  as  simple,  by  an 
ideal  abstraction  and  analysis,  what  is  never  actually  given  except 
in  composition;  precisely  as  we  distinguish  color  from  extension, 
though  color  is  never  presented  to  us  apart,  nay,  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  actually  separable,  fi'om  extension.  The  aim  of  the ' 
psychologist  is  thus  to  analyze,  by  abstraction,  the  mental  phae- 
nomena into  those  ultimate  or  primary  qualities,  which,  in  their 
combination,  constitute  the  concrete  complexities  of  actual  thought. 
If  the  simple  constituent  phaenomenon  be  a  mental  activity,  we 
give  to  the  active  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  eliciting 
such  elementary  energy  the  name  oi  faculty;  whereas,  if  the  simple 
or  constituent  phaenomenon  be  a  mental  passivity,  we  give  to  the 
passive  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  receiving  such  an 
elementary  affection,  the  name  of  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  therey 
are  just  as  many  simple  faculties  as  there  are  ultimate  activities 
of  mind;  as  many  simple  capacities  as  there  are  ultimate  passivities 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  consequently  manifest  that  a  system  of  the 
mental  powers  can  never  be  final  and  complete,  until  we  have 
accomplished  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  various  funda- 
mental phaenomena  of  our  internal  life.     And  what  does  such  an 

qnenda  sant  a  sapiente,  quasi  monstra  mon>     pngnemus."    Scallger,  InArisi.  Ik  Pkaa.y  lib. 
etrlti,   alMarda  absurdis,   inepta  ineptis,  nt     ii.}  [f.  185b,  ed.  1556.  —  £d.] 
Iiucitic  minntiMimiiH  latebraa  vestigataB  ex- 

36 
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analysis  suppose?    Manifestly  three  conditions:  1%  That  no  phaa- 

nomenon  be  assumed  as  elementary  which  can 

cm^S^Z^y^'      ^®  resolved  into  simpler  principles;  2%  That 

no    elementary  phaenomenon    be    overlooked; 

and,  3%  That  no  imaginary  element  be  interpolated. 

These  are  the  rules  which  ought  evidently  to  govern  our  psy- 
chological analyses.  I  could  show,  however, 
Theae  have  not  been  ^jj^^  these  have  been  more  or  less  violated  in 
objenred  by  psyohoK^  ^^^^  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  a  determi- 
nation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  thought; 
for  philosophers  have  either  stopped  short  of  the  primary  phe- 
nomenon, or  they  have  neglected  it,  or  they  have  substituted 
another  in  its  room.  I  decline,  however,  at  preset,  an  articulate 
criticism  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  powers  proposed 
by  philosophers,  as  this  would,  in  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, tend  rather  to  confuse  than  to  inform  you,  and,  moreover, 
would  occupy  a  longer  time  than  we  are  in  a  condition  to  afford :  I 
therefore  pass  on  to  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  given  in  last  Lecture.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  distribution,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  the  analysis  itself  be  understood ;  and  this  can  only  be 
understood  after  the  discussion  of  the  several  faculties  and  ele- 
mentary phaenomena  has  been  carried  through.  You  are,  there- 
fore, at  present  to  look  upon  this  scheme  as  little  more  than  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  various  chapters,  under  which  the  phaenomena 
of  knowledge  will  be  considered.  I  now  only  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  shall  subsequently  attempt  to  prove.  The  principle  of 
the  distribution  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  flatter  m3r8elf 
it  can,  in  some  measure,  be  comprehended  even  on  its  first  enuncia* 
tion :  for  the  various  elementary  pha&nomena  and  the  relative  facul« 
ties  which  it  assumes,  are  of  so  notorious  and  necessary  a  char* 
acter,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  refused ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  ai-e  discriminated  from  each  other,  both  by  obvious  contrast, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  manifested  in  different  individuals, 
each  in  very  various  proportions  to  each  other. 
If  a  man  has  a  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  if  the  con- 
tents of  his  knowledge  be  not  all  innate,  it  is 
FacnUioB^'of'  Knowi.  evident  that  he  must  have  a  special  faculty  of 
edge  from  Conwions-  acquiring  it,  —  an  acquisitive  faculty.  But  to 
ne«.  acquire  knowledge  is  to  receive  an  object  within 

.     I.  The  AoqnisWve      ^^^  sphere  of  our  consciousness:  in  other  words* 

Faculty.  ^  .     .  '  .    / 

to  present  it,  as  existing,  to  the  knowing  mind. 
\  This  Acquisitive'' Faculty  may,  therefore,  be  also   called  a  Recep<^ 
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live  or  Presentative  Faculty.    The  latter  term,  Presentative  Fac- 
teltt/j  I  use,  as  you  will  see,  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  Mepre- 
sentative  FoGuUy^  of  which  I  am  immediately  to  speak.     That 
the    acquisition   of  knowledge  is    an    ultimate    phsBnomenon   of 
mind,  and  an  acquisitive  feculty  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  will  not  be   denied.     This  feculty  is  the\ 
faculty  of  experience,  and  affords  us  exclusively  all  the  knowledge  j 
we  possess  a  posteriori^  that  is,  our  whole  contingent  knowledge, — / 
our  whole  knowledge  of  fact.    It  is  subdivided  into  two,  according 
as  its  object  is  external  or  internal.    In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
External  Perception,  or  simply  Perception ;  in  the  latter.  Internal 
Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal  Sense,  or  more  properly, 
Self-Consciousness.     Reflection,  if  limited  to  its  original  and  cor- 
rect signification,  will  be  an  expression  for  self-consciousness  atten- 
tively applied  to  its  objects,  —  that  is,  for  self-consciousness  con- 
centrated on  the  mental  phaenomena. 
In  the  second  place,  the  faculty  of  acquisition  enables  us  to 
know,  —  to  cognize  an   object,  when  actually 
^     '  ^_  onaervip      presented  within  the  sphere  of  external  or  of 

tire  Faculty.  f  ,  -r»        .^  ,  ,    -. 

mtemal  consciousness.  But  if  our  knowledge 
of  that  object  terminated  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  exist  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  our  knowledge  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name;  for  what  we  actually  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  external 
and  of  internal  perception,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  actually  possess.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
have  not  only  a  faculty  to  acquire,  but  a  faculty  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  knowledge ;  in  short,  a  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty. 
This  is  Memory  strictly  so  denominated ;  that  is,  the  simple  power 
of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  have  once  acquired.  This  conserva- 
tion, it  is  evident,  must  be  performed  without  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness,—  the  immense  proportion  of  our  acquired  and  possessed 
riches  must  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  cognition.  What  at 
any  moment  we  really  know,  or  are  really  conscious  ofj  forms  an 
almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  what  at  any  moment  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 
Now,  this  being  the  case,  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  possess  a 

faculty  of  calling  out  of  unconsciousness  into  liv- 
IIL  The  seproduo-      -^g  consciousness  the  materials  laid  up  by  the 

conservative  faculty,  or  memory.  This  act  of 
calling  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  not  identical  with  the 
act  of  conservation.  They  are  not  even  similar  or  proportional ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the 
analyses  of  philosophers,  been  considered   as  inseparable.     The 
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f  faculty  of  which  this  act  of  rerocation  is  the  energy,  I  call  the 
Reproductive.  It  is  goyemed  by  the  laws  of  Mental  Association, 
or  rather  these  laws  are  the  conditions  of  this  faculty  itself.  If  it 
act  spontaneously  and  without  volition  or  deliberate  intention, 
Suggestion  is  its  most  appropriate  name ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  it  act 
in  subordination  to  the  will,  it  should  be  called  Reminiscence.  The 
term  Recollection,  if  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  reminiscence,  may 
be  employed  indifferently  for  both. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  capability  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarily requires  that,  besides  the  power  of  evok- 
^1^'  J^*  ^P"**»*-      ing  out  of  unconsciousness  one  portion  of  our 

tative  Faculty.  .       ,    ,  ,    ^         -  « 

retained  knowledge  m  preference*  to  another, 

we  possess  the  &culty  of  representing  in  conscionsiless  what  is  thus 

;  evoked.    I  will,  hereafter,  show  you  that  the  act  of  repi*esentation 

;  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 

I  antecedent  act  of  reproduction  or  revocation,  though  they  severally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  infer  each  other.    This  Representative  Faculty 
is  Imagination  or  Phantasy.     The  word  Fancy  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  latter ;  but  with  its  change  of  form,  its  meaning  has  been 
somewhat  modified.    PJiantasy^  which  latterly  has  been  little  used, 
was » employed  in  the  language  of  the  older  English  philosophers 
as,  like  its  Greek  original,  strictly  synonymous  with  IniagincUiofu 
\     In  the  fifth  place,  these  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation,' 
reproduction,  and  representation,  form  a  class 
FaUy  *  Eiaborative      ^^  faculties  which  We  may  call  the  Subsidiary, 
as  furnishing  the  materials  to  a  higher  faculty, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elaborate  these  materials.    This  elabora* 
I  tive  or  discursive  faculty  is  Comparison ;  for  under  comparison 
^jmay  be  comprised  all  the  acts  of  Synthesis  and  Analysis,  Generali- 
'4:ation  and  Abstraction,  Judgment  and  Reasoning.-   Comparison, 
or  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty,  corresponds  to  the  Acayoia 
of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Verstand  of  the  Germans.    This  faculty  is 
Thought  Proper;  and  Logic,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  science  con- 
versant about  its  laws. 

(In  the  sixth  place,  the  previous  faculties  are  all  conversant  about 
facts  of  experience,  —  acquired   knowledge, — 
VI.  The  Regulative      knowledge  a  posteriori.    All  such  knowledge 
I  is  contingent.     But  the  mind  not  only  possesses 

:  contingently  a  great  api)aratus  of  a  posteriori^  adventitious,  knowl- 
•  edge ;  it  possesses  necessarily  a  small  complement  of  a  priori^ 
'  native,  cognitions.  These  a  priori  cognitions  are  the  laws  or  con- 
1  ditions  of  thought  in  general ;  consequently,  the  laws  and  condi- 
I  tions  under  which  our  knowledge  a  posteriori  is  possible. 
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By  the  way,  yon  will  please  to  recollect  these  two  relative  ex- 
pressions.   As  used  in  a  psychological  sense,  a  I 
KnowiedKe  a  fnon      knowledge  a  posteriori  is  a  synonym  for  knowl-  I 

and    a  posteriori^   ex-  or-  j  j  i 

pi^ng^  edge  empirical,  or  from  experience;  and,  con- 

sequently, is  adventitious  to  the  miod,  as  sub- 
sequent to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation.  Knowledge  a  priori^  on  the  contrary,  called  likewise 
native,  pure,  or  transcendental  knowledge,  embraces  those  princi- 
ples which,  as  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation  and  thought,  are,  consequently,  not  the  result  of  that 
exercise.  True  it  is  that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori 
is  not  antecedent  to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge ;  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  e^erience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of  expe- 
rience has  been  presented.  In  the  order  of  time  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  experience,  but  to  have 
its  principle  antecedently  in  the  mind.  Much  as  has  been  written 
on  this  matter  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  this 
Beiation  of  our  all-important  doctrine  haa  never  been  so  well 
^^   i5*  °K^^         stated  as  in  an  unknown  sentence  of  an   old 

enee, — now  best  ex- 

and  now  forgotten  thinker:  "Cognitio  omnis 
a  mente  primam  origiuem,  a  sensibus  exordium 
habet  primum."^  These  few  words  are  worth  many  a  modem 
volume  of  philosophy.  You  will  observe  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  whole  sentence  has  not  a  superfluous  word,  and  yet 
is  absolute  and  complete.  Mens^  the  Latin  term  for  vov^  is  the 
best  possible  word  to  express  the  intellectual  source  of  our  a  priori 
principles,  and  is  well  opposed  to  sensus.  But  the  happiest  con- 
trast is  in  the  terms  ori^o  and  exordium;  the  former  denoting  pri- 
ority in  the  order  of  existence,  the  latter  priority  in  the  order  of 
time. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  diverged.  These  a  priori  princi- 
ples form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  and  we  must  class  them  under  the  head  of  a  common 
power  or  principle  of  the  mind.  This  power,  —  what  I  would  call 
the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek  vovs  when 
used  as  the  loctcs  principiorum^  may  be  denominated  Reason,  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  opposed  to  Reasoning,  it  was 
applied  by  som6  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  by  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  others  of  the  more  modern  German  philosophers.  It  may  also 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  term  Common  Sense,  in  the 
more  correct  acceptation  of  this  expression. 

1  [Patrioitu,  Nova  de  Unioersit  Philosophia^  p.  1.] 
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The  general  £iculty  of  knowledge  is  thns,  according  to  this  distri- 
bution, divided  into  six  special  faculties:  first,  the  Acquisitive, 
Presentative,  or  Receptive;  second,  the  Conservative;  third  the 
Reproductive;  fourth,  the  Representative;  fifth,  the  Elaborative; 
and  sixth,  the  Regulative.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acquisitive,  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  faculties,  —  Perception  and  Self-Con- 
sciousness; the  third  into  Suggestion  and  Reminiscence;  and  the 
fiith  may  likewise  admit  of  subdivisions,  into  Conception,  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  which,  however,  as  merely  applications  of 
the  same  act  in  dififerent  degrees,  hardly  warrant  a  distinction 
into  separate  faculties. 

Having  thus  varied,  amplified,  and  abridged  the  outline  which 
I  gave  you  in  my  last  Lecture  of  the  several 

Thei»peciaiflicuiti«      constituents  of  the  class  of  Cognitive  Facul- 

of  Knowledge,    con-  .        _  _  .  i         ••  «       ,  . 

Bideied  In  detail.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  proceed  to  Consider  these  faculties 

in  detail. 

Perception,  or  the  consciousness  of  external  objects,  is  the  first 

power  in  order.    And,  in  treating  of  this  faculty, 

I.  Tiie  Frawntatiire      — the  faculty  on  which  turns  the  whole  ques- 

Facoity— Perception.      tiou  of  Idealism  and  Realism, — it  is  perhaps 

™"^®^^      proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  an  historical 

to    PercepUon,  pro-       survey   of  the   hypotheses    of  philosophers  in 

posed.  regard   to  Perception.    In   doing  this,  I  shall 

particularly  consider  the  views  which  Reid  has 

given  of  these  hypotheses:  his  authority  on  this  the  most  important 

part  of  his  philosophy  is  entitled  to  high  respect ;  and  it  is  requisite 

to  point  out  to  you,  both  in  what  respects  he  has  misrepresented 

othci's,  and  in  what  been  misrepresented  himself. 

Before  commencing  this  survey,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 
words,  the  one,  the  principal,  point  in  regard 
The  principal  point      ^q  which  opinions  Vary.     The  grand  distinction 
tiouTn'^wWcrM^      ^^  philosophers  is  determined  by  the  altema- 
ions  vary.  tivc  they  adopt  on  the  question,  —  Is  our  per- 

ception, or  our  consciousness  of  extfiniaLol^ects, 
mediate  or  immediate? 

As  we  have  seen,  those  who  maintain  our  knowledge  of  external 
I  objects  to  be  immediate,  accept  implicitly  the  datum  of  conscious- 
'  ness  which  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in  this  act,  an  ego  immediately 
j  known,  and  a  non-ego  immediately  known.  Those  again  who  deny 
i  that  an  external  object  can  be  immediately  known,  do  not  accept 
j  one-half  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  substitute  some  hypoth- 
('esis  in  its  place,  —  not,  however,  always  the  same.  Consciousness 
I  declares  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  and 
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of  an  external  non-ego.    Now,  of  the  philosophers  who  reject  this  ^ 

£ict,  some  admit   our   immediate    knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  but  \ 

not  of  an  external  non-ego.    They  do  not  limit  | 

Two  gnnd  hypotb-      ^^  consciousness  or  immediate  knowledge  of  , 

eses  of  Mediate  Per^  i  .     i  .  ,         ,  .    .  i 

y^  the  nund  to  its  own  modes,  but   conceiving  1 

it   impossible   for   the    external   reality  to   be   ^ 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  hold  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  vicarious  image,  numerically  different  from  mind, 
but  situated  somewhere,  either  in  the  brain  or  mind,  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness.    Others,  again,  deny  to  the  mind  not  only 
any  consciousness  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  of  a  non-ego  at  all, 
and  hold  that  what  the  mind  immediately  perceives,  and  mistakes 
for  an  external  object,  is  only  the  ego  itself  peculiarly  modified. 
These  two  are  the  only  generic  varieties  possible  of  the  representa- 
tive hypothesis.    And  they  have  each  their  respective  advantages    I 
and  disadvantages.    They  both  equally  afford  a  basis  for  idealism.   ■ 
On  the  former,  Berkeley  established  his  Theological,  on  the  latter,  ' 
Fichte  his  Anthropological  Idealism.     Both  violate  the  testimony  ! 
of  consciousness,  the  one  the  more  complex  and  the  clumsier,  in 
denying  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  though 
admitting  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  non-ego  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  either  in  the  mind   or  brain^     The  other,  the 
simpler    and   more    philosophical,   outrages,  however,  still    more 
flagrantly,  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  denying  not  only  that 
we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  non-ego  at  all. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses  of  a  representative  perception  admit^ 
of  various  subordinate  hypotheses.     Thus  thef 

£aeh  of  these  ad-      former,  which  holds  that  the  representative  or 

mits  of  variooB  subor-        •  ..  ,.  ,  ,  .••■••/*« 

dioate  hypotheses.  immediate  object  IS  a  teretum  qutdy  different 

both  from  the  mind  and  from  the  external 
reality,  is  subdivided,  according  as  the  immediate  object  is  viewed 
as  material,  as  immaterial,  or  as  neither,  or  as  both,  as  something 
physical  or  as  something  hyperphysical,  as  propagated  from  the 
external  object,  as  generated  in  the  medium,  or  as  fabricated  in 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  latter  either  in  the  intelligent  mind  or  in 
the  animal  life,  as  infused  by  God  or  by  angels,  or  as  identical  with 
the  divine  substance,  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter,  the  representative 
modification  has  been  regarded  either  as  fectitious,  that  is,  a  mere 
product  of  mind;  or  as  innate,  that  is,  as  independent  of  any 
mental  energy.^ 

1  See  lUid's  Works,  Note  C,  p.  816-819.  — Ed. 
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I  must  return  on  this  subject  more  articulately,  when  I  hare 

finished  the  historical  survey.      At  present  I   only  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  two  facts  which  it  is  neces- 

Historicai  gunrey  of  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^ .  ^j^^  £^^  regards  a  mistake 

opinions  in  regard  to  --r*.-,,  -.  .<•/.?»  i, 

PeKcpiioD.  ^^  Keid,  the  second  a  mistake  of  Brown ;  and  the 

proper  understanding  of  these  will  enable  you 

easily  to  apprehend  how  they  have  both  wandered  so  widely  from 

the  truth. 

Reid,^  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  probably 

holds  the  doctrine  of  an  Intuitive  or  Immediate 

Beid  did  not  di»-      Perception,  never  generalized,  never  articulately 

ngus  tietwo  orniB      understood,  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 

of  the  representative  ' 

Lypothesift.  the  Representative  Hypothesis.     This  was  the 

cause  of  the  most  important  errors  on  his  part. 
In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  obtrusive 
and  vital  distinction  between  Perception,  to  him  a  feculty  imme- 
diately cognitive,  or  presentative  of  external  objects  and  the  facul- 
ties of  Imagination  and  Memory,  in  which  external  objects  can 
only  be  known  to  the  mind  mediately  or  in  a  representation. 

I  In  the  second  place,  this,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  him  the  greatest 
perplexity,  and  sometimes  leads  him  into  errora 

I     ®'**^'*  ^^^^  ?r      ^  ^18  history  of  the  opinions  of  previous  phi- 

I  ror  in  regard  to  Rcid.        ,  ,  .-^  ,  ,.,,r         .,*^ 

losophers,  in  regard  to  which  he  has,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  been  guilty  of  various  mistakes.  As  to  Brown, 
again,  he  holds  the  simple  doctrine  of  a  representative  percep- 
\ion,  —  a  doctrine  which  Reid  does  not  seem  to  have  understood; 
and  this  opinion  he  not  only  holds  himself  but  attributes,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  all  modem  philosophers,  nay,  even  to  Reid 
himself,  whose  philosophy  he  thus  maintains  to  be  one  great  blun- 
der, both  in  regard  to  the  new  truths  it  professes  to  establish,  and 
to  the  old  errors  it  professes  to  refute.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Brown  in  relation  to  Reid  is  curiously  wrong  from  first  to  last, — 
not  one  of  Reid's  numerous  mistakes,  historical  and  philosophical, 
does  he  touch,  &t  less  redargue ;  whereas  in  every  point  on  which 
he  assails  Reid,  he  himself  is  historically  or  philosophically  in  error. 
I  meant  to  have  first  shown  you  Reid's  misrepresentations  of 
the  opinions  of  other  philosophers,  and  then  to  have  shown  you 
Brown's  misrepresentations  of  Reid.  I  find  it  better  to  effect  both 
purposes  together,  which,  having  now  prepared  you  by  a  statement 
of  Brown's  general  error,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  difficult  to  do. 

1  Bee  tbe  Author's  Diteustiom,  p.  89,  et  se?.,  and  hia  Supplementary  Diaertatioiis  to  Reid^ 
Kotei  B  and  C.— Ed. 
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This  being  premifled,  I  now  proceed  to  follow  Reid  through  his  his-^ 
torioal  view  and  scientific  criticism  of  the  vari- 
Beid'8    historical      ous , theories  of  Perception;  and  I  accordingly 
Ytew  of  ««  **»«<>ri«      commence  with  the  Platonic.     In  this,  how- 

of  Percepti<m.      The  ^ 

PifttonJc.  ever,  he  is  unfortunate,  for  the  simile  of  the  cave 

which  is  applied  by  Plato  in  the  seventh  book  .' 
of  the  Republic,  was  not  intended  by  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  our  sensible  perception  at  all.  "Plato,"  says  Reid,*  '^ illus- 
trates our  manner  of  perceiving  the  objects  of  sense,  in  this  man- 
ner. He  supposes  a  dark  subterraneous  cave,  in  which  men  lie 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one 
part  of  the  cave :  far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes 
of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  persons,  variously  employed,  pass 
between  them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  seen  by  the  pris- 
oners, but  not  the  persons  themselves. 

**  In  this  manner,  that  philosopher  conceived  that,  by  our  senses, 
we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  they  very  probably  from  Pythagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  correspond  very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  shadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  represent  the  species  and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modem  philosophers."    .^^ 

Reid's  account  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception  is  ittterlyX 
wrong."     Plato's  simile  of  the  cave  he  com-  \ 

Seid  wrong  in  i«-  pletely  misapprehends.  By  his  cave,  images,  I 
gard  to  th6  Piatonio  and  shadows,  this  philosopher  intended  only  to  I 
th«>ry  of  perception,    •  ju^gtrate  the  great  principle  of  his  philosophy,  I 

and      mteapprehcndB  ,  ,  .f,  ^  *^,  ,,  ,  ,,    I 

Plato's  simile  of  the      ^*^**  ^'^^  sensible  or  ectypal  world,  —  the  world  I 
eave.  phaBuomenal,  transitory,  ever  becoming  but  never  I 

being  (del  y&yvoficvov,  /xT/Scn-orc  ^),  stands  to  the  f 
noetic  or  archetypal  world,  —  the  world  substantial,  permanent  I 
{himai  6v),  in  the  same  relation  of  comparative  unreality,  in  which! 
the  shadows  of  the  images  of  sensible  existences  themselves,  standi 
to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distant  adumbrationsj 
The  Platonic  theory  of  these  two  worlds  and  their  relations,  is 

accurately  stated  in  some  splendid  verses  of 
™^°®    '        Fracastorius,  —  a  poet  hardly  inferior  to  Virgil, 
and  a  philosopher  far  superior  to  his  age. 

1  Wbribt,  p.  263. — Ed.  9  See  the  Author^  note,  End's  Wgrks,  p.  2S2.  —  Ed. 
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"  An  needs,  qnftcnnque  heic  sont,  qa»  hac  nocte  togantar. 
Omnia  res  prorens  veras  non  esse,  sed  nmbraSy 
Ant  specula,  nnde  ad  nos  aliena  elacet  imago? 
Terra  qnidem,  et  maria  alta,  atque  his  drcimifliras  aer, 
£t  qnsB  consistnnt  ex  iis,  hflec  omnia  tenaeis 
Sant  ombrsB,  hnmanos  qose  tanquam  somnia  qnaedam 
Pertingnnt  animos,  fallaci  et  imagine  ladunt, 
Nanqoam  eadem,  fluxu  semper  variata  perennL 
Sol  autem,  Lnnasqae  globus,  fUgentiaque  astra 
Csetera,  sint  quamvis  meliori  pnedita  yita, 
£t  donata  aevo  immortal!,  hsec  ipsa  tamen  sunt 
JBterni  specula,  in  qns  animus,  qui  est  inde  profsctos, 
Inspiciens,  patriae  quodam  quasi  tactus  amore, 
Ardescit.    Vemm  quoniam  heic  non  perstet  et  ultra 
Kescio  quid  sequitur  secum,  tadtusque  requirit, 
Kosse  licet  drcum  hfec  ipsum  consistere  yerum 
Kon  flnem :  sed  enlm  esse  aliud  quid,  cnjvLB  imago 
Splendet  in  lis,  quod  per  se  ipsum  est,  et  prindpinm  esse 
Omnibus  flstemum,  ante  omnem  numemmque  diemque; 
In  quo  alium^lem  atque  aliam  splendescere  Lunam 
Adspicias,  aliosque  orbes,  alia  astra  manere, 
Terramque,  flnyiosqne  alios,  atque  aera,  et  ignem, 
£t  nemora,  atque  aliis  errare  animalia  sllyis."  i 

Now,  as  well  might  it  be  said  of  these  verses,  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  Ulustrate  a  theory  of  perception,  as  of  Plato's  cave.  Bat 
not  only  is  Reid  wrong  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  cave,  he  is 
curiously  wrong  in  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  at  least  of  vision. 
For  so  fer  was  Plato  from  holding  that  we  only  perceive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  objects  being  thrown  upon  theper- 
(cipient  mind, —  he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  the  THmcBus^  that, 
in  vision,  a  percipient  power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  towards 
the  object,  the  images  of  which  it  carries  back  into  the  eye, — an 
opinion,  by  the  way,  held  likewise  by  Empedocles,^  Alexander  of 

1  These  lines  are  given  in  the  Author*!  note,  do^  lib.  y.  Cf.  Empedodis  f^agmenttL,  ed.  Stun, 

Reid^a  Worka^  p.  263,  and  occur  In  the  CkMrmen  p.  416.    Stallbaum,  In  FItu.  Titnmnn.  p.  4o. 

ad  M.  Antonium  Fiaminimn  et  GaUaiium  Ftori-  Burateleus  thus  states  Plato^s  doctrine  of  vis- 

montium—  Opera,  Venet.,  1584,  f.  206.  —  Ed.  ion :  "  Visionem  Plato  iieri  sentit  nt  ocuU  ez 

>P.  45.— Ed.  se  naturam  quandam  lucidam  habeant,  ez 

8  "  Visionem  fieri  per  extramissionem  "  (as  qna  visivi  radii  effluentes  in  extremam  cris 

opposed  to  the  intromissionem  of  Democritus,  lucem  objectae  rei  imaginem  adducant,  et  in 

Lencippus,  and  Epicurus),  "  ait  Empedocles,  animo  repnesentent,  ex  qna  repnesentatione 

cnl  et  Hipparchus  astipulatns  est,  ita,  nt  radii  fit  visus."  —  Ibid.  Cf  Leo  Hebneus,  De  Amore, 

exeuntes  quasi  manu  comprehendant  imar  Dial.  iii.  Chalcidius,  In  ThntBum  Platonis,  pu 

gines  rerum  quae  visionis  sint  ellbctrices.''  888.     See  Bernardns,  Seminarium  Pkilcaopkia 

Gabriel  Bnratellus,  An  Virio  Fiat  Bxtramitten-  FtatoniccF,  p.  922. —£d. 
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Aphrodisias,^  Seneca,"  Chalcidias,^  Euclid,^  Ptolemy,'  Alchindus,^  Qa- 
len,'  Laotantios,^  and  Lord  Monboddo.* 

The  account  which  Reid  gives  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  is,^ 

likewise,  very  erroneous.     "Aristotle  seems  to 
BcidM  Meoant  of      ^^^^  thought  that  the   soul   consists  of  two 

the    Aristotelic    doo-  ^ 

triae.  parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  two  souls,  —  the 

animal  and  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
soul  and  the  intellect.  To  the  Jirst  belong  the  senses,  memory  and 
imagination;  to  the  last^  judgment,  opinion,  belief,  and  reasoning. 
The  first  we  have  in  common  with  brute  animals ;  the  last  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.  The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain  form  of  the 
body,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  perishes  at  death.  To  this 
soul  the  senses  belong ;  and  he  defines  a  sense  to  be  that  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  sensible  forms  or  species  of  objects,  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  them ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of  sound,  of  color,  of 
taste,  and  of  other  sensible  qualities,  are,  in  a  manner,  received  by 
the  senses.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  that  bodies  are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all  directions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they  have  dif- 
ferent sensible  qualities ;  for  the  forms  of  color  must  enter  by  the 
eye,  the  forms  of  sound  by  the  ear,  —  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 
This,  accordingly,  was  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
though  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned  by  himself. 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms  of  species, 
whether  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities ;  and  some  held  them/; 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatetics  and  schoolmen  concerning  forms,  substan- 
tial and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  sensible 
species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible, 
is  so  far  above  niy  comprehension  that  I  should  perhaps  do  it  injus- 
tice by  entering  into  it  more  minutely."**^ 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  species, 

1  In  Arist,  De  Sen$u,  t  96, 96,  edit  Aid.  The  7  De  PUu.  Hippocfatis  et  Platonis,  lib.  yii.  0. 

Conimbricenses  reftr  to  the  (probably  spuri-  6  (vol.  v.  p.  216,  edit.  Chartler).— Ed. 

ons)  FrvbUmata,  (lib.  1.  $  67,  l«t  tr.  69,  ed.  g  De  Opijicio  Iki,  o.  yffi.     Opera,  ii.  (edit. 

Aid.) — Ed.  2784),  where  Lactantias,  moreover,  denies  the 

i  NatvraUum   Quastumum,   lib.   i.   c.   6-7.  neoeaaity  of  visual  species.    See  Conimbricen- 

— ^^'  ses,  as  above,  and  compare  Stallbaom's  note 

3  In  Timcatm  PlaiomSj  p.  888.  Cf.  p.  829  <f  q^  ^h^  TinuBuSj  p.  46,  B.— Ed. 
teq.^  (edit  Leyclen,  1617).  ~  Ed. 

4  See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anitna,  lib.  il.  »  ^'«*«^  Metaphusies,  vpl.  i..  book  ii.  chap. 
C.  vli.  q.  6,  art  i.  p.  281,  (edit.  ie29).-ED.  W.  p.  161.   Cf.  Origin  and  Ptogrtu  of  Language, 

5  See  Conimbricenses,  i«rf.-ED.  Tol-  *•  P-  ^6,  (2d  edit)-ED. 

6  See  Conimbricenses,  ibid,  —Ed.  10  CelL  WorkSj  p.  207. —Ed. 
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I  must  observe  that  it  is  correct  only  as  applied  to  the  doctrine 
;  taught  as  the  Aristotelic  in  the  schools  of  the 

•  Only  pftrtWiy  ooi^  inidJle  ages ;  and  even  in  these  schools  there  was 
a  large  party  who  not  only  themselves  disavowed 
the  whole  doctrine  of  species,  but  maintained  that  it  received  no 
countenance  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle.^  This  opinion  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  I  could  easily  prove  to  you,  had  we  time,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  ctSo?  and  twos,  which, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  cursorily  uses,*  to  warrant  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  of  the  doctrine  of  his  disciples.    This  is  even  expressly 


1  [See  Durandos,  In  Sent.^  lib.  U.  dist  iii. 
Q.  6,  i  9:  *' Species  orlginaliter  introdncte 
videntur  esse  propter  eemram  yisus,  et  sensi- 

bilia  illius  sensiu Sed  quia  qnidam 

oreduiit  quod  species  colons  in  ocuio  represen- 
tat  visui  colorem,  cujiu  est  species,  ideo  po- 
nant  iu  intellectu  quasdam  species  adrepre- 
sentandum  res  ut  cognoscantur. 

(  10:  **IIoo  autem  non  repute  yerum  neo 
in  smsu  nee  in  inteUeetu,  Et  quod  non  sit 
ponere  speciem  in  sensuj  patet  sic:  — Omne 
illad  per  quod  tanquam  per  representatiyum 
potent  ia  cognitiya  fertur  in  alterum  est  primo 
cognitum;  sed  species  coloris  in  oculo  non 
est  primo  cognita  seu  yisa  ab  eo,  immo  nuUo 
mode  est  visa  ab  to ;  ergo,  per  ipeam  tanquam 
per  representativum,  yisos,  non  fertur  in  al- 
iquid  aliud. 

i  11:  "Qnamyis  enim  color  imprimat  In 
medio  et  in  oculo  suam  speciem  propter  8imi« 
lem  dispositionem  diaphaneitatis  quse  est  In 
eis,  ilia  tamen  nihil  fecit  ad  yislonem,  neque 
yisui  representat  colorem  ut  yideatur. 

f  21 :  '*  Sensibilia  secundum  pnesentia  sen- 
sui  cognoccuntur  per  sensum,  puta  omnia 
colorata,  et  omnia  lucentla,  quae  secundum 
se  praisentialiter  objiciuntur  yisui,  statim  yi- 
dentur,  quia  unum  est  visivum  et  aliud  «u»frt2e, 
propter  quod,  eis  approximatis,  statim  sequi- 
tur  yitio,  a  quocunque  sit  (fit?)  ell^tiye.  Et 
similiter  est  de  aliis  Sensibus.'*  Durandus 
thus  reduces  spedes  to  the  physical  impression 
of  the  external  object,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  mind,  and  not  like  the  object.]  [See 
Conlmbricenses,  In  De  Anima^  lib.  li.  c.  yl.  Q. 
2,  p.  188.  The  Conlmbricenses  refer  besides 
to  Occam,  Gregory  (Ariminensis),  and  Biel, 
among  the  schoolmen,  as  concurring  with 
Durandus  on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of 
species  was  also  rejected  by  the  Nominalists. 
See  ToletUB,  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xii  f.  109, 
(edit  1594.)  Of.  Plotinus,  Sniuad,  iy.  lib.  iii. 
c.  xxyi.  p,  391,  (edit.  Basle,  1616):  T)  o^ ;  cf 
airr^  fiky  /iin^juoyc^ei,  ry  9^  iy  tn&futTt  cTveu, 


&pa^rr«<rd«K  OifaTat  ro^s  r&y  aio-«^i|Ti*F 
r^ous,  Kot  rh  oloif  Sdpoy  iy  r^  trAiuert  vphs 
rb  trofoHix^vbai^  Ktd  fA.^  £<nrcp  Tcanra^uy, 
*AAA^  vpigroy  fity  ol  r&woi,  ob  fuyidri'  abV 
A<nrtp  al  iyaij^paylatiSf  o68*  iLyrtp^Ureu,  li 
rvw^fiSt  tri  firfi*  u^urfths'  fii^  &nr«p  ^r 
Kfip^,  kW*  6  rp6fKos  oToy  ir<^i5,  icd  iirl  rmy 
OLffdirrAy,  See  also  G alen,  De  Ptadtu  Sippo- 
eratis  et  Tlatonis^  lib.  yii.  c.  Ix.  It  should  be 
obsenred,  howeyer,  that  the  great  minority  of 
the  schoolmen  attributed  species  both  to  tfaa 
external  and  internal  senses,  and  held  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  To  this 
class  belong  Anselm,  John  of  Damaseus,  An- 
gustin,  Aquinas,  Alensis,  AJbertus  Magnus, 
Bonayentura,  Scotus,  Argentinas,  Bichardus, 
Capreolus,  Marsilius,  Henrcus,  and  J^'dius. 
See  Conlmbricenses,  In  De  Xntma,  i>.  192,  and 
Toletus,  In  De  Anima,  f.  109.— Ed.] 

2  See  2>e  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  (  1,  (edtt. 
Trend.):  Koi^^Xov  8c  vcpl  Tdarris  cuV;H<rcwr 
8ci  Xa3«<''  ^<  ^  M^i^  citrbTitrit  iari  rh  ^Ktf 
xhy  r&y  atff^jp'wy  tlH&y  &rcv  r^s  t^Xiys,  ofow 
6  KTifhs  Tov  SofcrvXiov  &ycv  rmi  irilHipou  Kok 
Tov  xpwrov  iixfTcu  rh  ffrifittoy,  ?<xtfipdyti  rh 
rh  x/wcow  ^  T^  x^f^^^  <njfi€ioif,  4aa*  o*x 
J7  Xpvahs  ^  x''^^'*  '^'  ^*  ^*  ^'^'i  ffl-  0-  S. 
$  8,  4 :  Th  yiip  aiffdrirffpioy  dtttruthv  rav  at^- 
brfrov  iy€V  rrjs  Skris  tlKcurroy'  9ih  icai  &veX- 
bSyrcoy  r&y  alirdnr&y  ty^taw  al  €Mrd^0tts 
Kot  4>oamuricu  iv  rois  edadrfmipiots,  'H  8i 
rod  cuo'dTirov  iy4pytia  koI  rrjs  o«ffd^<r«««  ^ 
«Mfi  fi4y  iart  irol  ju/a.  rh  V  fhui  oh  reebrhy 
cubrcus.  Of.  De  Memoria  et  Remmiseentia,  e. 
i.,  and  De,  An.,  lib.  ii.  c.  iy.;  lib.  iii.  c.  yffi- 
Ed.  [On  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  these  pas- 
sages; see  Gassendi,  Syntag.  PkOM.  Phyrieo,  s. 
ill.,  Mem  Post.  lib.  yl.  o.  Ii.,  Operant,  0.  p.  888, 
(edit.  1658).  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  837,  and  1. 1.  p.  448; 
t.  ill.  p.  467;  Piccolomini,  In  PAys.,  p.  1808; 
Zabarella,  De  Rebus  NaturaUbms,  p.  989,  Liber, 
De  Spedebeu  InteOigibiHbua;  Deyillemandy, 
Sceptieismus  DebeOattu,  o.  xxly.  p.  165.]  [C£ 
Beid'B  Worki,  p.  827,  note.  —Ed.] 
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Theory  of  Democri- 
toB  and  Epicurns, 
omitted  by  Beid. 


maiiitained  hj  seyeral  of  his  Greek  commentators,  —  as  the  Apbro- 
disian,^  Michael  Ephesius,'  and  Philoponus.*    In  fact,  Aristotle  ap\ 
pears  to  have  held  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  perception  ay 
Beid  himself.    He  was  a  natural  realist.^ 
Reid  gives  no  account  of  the  &mous  doctrine  of  perception  held 
by  Epicurus,  and  which  that  philosopher  had 
borrowed  from  Democritus,  —  namely,  that  the 
ctScoXa,  avoppouuy  imagines^  simiUdcra  rerum^  etc., 
are  like  pellicles  continually  flying  off  from  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  every- 
where in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.     In  the 
words  of  Lucretius,  — 

"  Qnffi,  quasi  l^embranffi,  Bamm<rtie  cortice  reram 
DereptsB  volitant  ultro  citroqae  per  auras."  < 

Reid's  statement  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  is  not 


l[Ih  D*  Animoy  lib.  i.  t  186a,  (edit.  Aid. 
2684):  Xp^  8^  tov  tvxov  Koiv^tpoy  M  r-^s 
ftarrturloi  iuto^ur  Kvpi»s  ft^y  tV  t^os, 
rh  Kor  eUroxhjf  t«  ira2  i^oxh^'  *H  rh  rod 
rmrovyros  iy  r^  rvKov/idy^  (fXVf^  yty6fw 
VQV^  &s  6p»fi€y  ri  ^iri  rwy  ff<ppayl9wy  ix^tna. 
06%  o0T«  8^  rh  hirh  rmv  tuffbifr&y  ijKcera* 
XtlfifjLora  yiytrca  iy  ri/ny.  OwJf  7^^  t^v 
&pxV  KOT^  o'XVf*^  Ti  V  "f"^^  oLahnfTwy  kmi- 
Xiyi^o'ir.  Uoiov  yhp  ffxrjf^  ^b  \tvKhy,  1j 
ZkMs  rh  %p»\M*  ^  KQiiw  <rx?ffM»  ^  h9yA\.  *AA- 
AA  8i*  ktroplay  Kuplov  riuhs  6y6fiaroSf  rh  ixvos 
md  iyKoer^KiiiJ^a  rh  fiiroii4voy  knh  rwv  alir- 
bip&y  4y  iifuy  rhtw  KoXoviA/eyoy  fitra^4- 
povrts  rotivona.]  [Cf.  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  f.  l8ob: 
*Airh  r&y  iy^pytuiy  r&y  v^pl  rit  ouV^itt^, 
oToy  rintoy  rivk  Kol  iani(wypd<lnifia  iy  r^ 
vp^ip  adcdTirripitp  ....  fiiivort  hh  oifx  ^ 
rirwos  auros  ^  ^Kurrcuriot  &AAi  fi  irfpl  rhy 
rinrof  otroy  r^s  (fniyTaffriicris  Hvyi^ittos  iv- 
ipy€ia»  The  Aphrodlsian  is  literally  followed 
by  Themistias  bi  De  Memoria  et  BemitMcentiaf 
e.i.  f.  96^;  cf.  alto  the  same,  In  De  AtUma,  lib. 
a.  c.  vi.  ff.  78a,  88a,  88«,  966,  (edit.  Aid.  1584); 
and  by  Simon  Simonius,  In  De  Memoria  et 
BtminUcentia,  e.  i.  H  12,  14,  p.  290-91,  (edit. 
lfi66).~ED. 

8  [1%  De  Memoria  et  Reminiaeentia^  Procem,] 
[fol.  1276,  (edit  1527).— Ed.] 

9  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  v.  text  62:  Mya- 
pus  $6  iffrt  rh  euadrrruchy  otoy  rh  alff^rrrhy 
Kaerh  riiy  H^vripay  Z^yofwr  ov  ydip  va^6yra' 
ab^  W  iytun-ias  e|c»s  fArra$d^oy  hfunov- 
vtu  Ourtf,  *AAAA  rh  c78o9  aJlnov  St^dfifyoy 
mx  &s  SfXi;  ovrov  yiy6fuyoyf  oifih  7^  \wk^ 


yiyercu  ^  ^ladriais  9t^afi4yri  t^  c78or  rov 
aitr^rrrou.  Ath  o&8i  trdtrx*^  ^^^^  &\Ao(oO<r> 
^(U  Kvpltas  XcTCTot,  &AAik  rhy  hhyov  rov 
i^ovs  yy<offrtKws  iy  iaurp  Sc^o/i^inj.  "CUr* 
T€p  yhp  rhy  icriphy  ^oft^y  ^vydftti  cTvou  irtp 
rhy  liaicr6\ioy,  Ai6ri  vanity  6ir*  etirrov  ylyt' 
rat  thrip  iarw  4k€^os  iytpy€ia'  ob  r^y  UKriy 
aJbrov  ^t^dfttvoSt  ^kAA&  fK6yoy  r6  cTSof .  O0rM 
Koi  Ti  ci<rSn\(n5  ira^vtra  (nrh  r&y  ahrdTjr&y 
tA  tldyj  abr&y  iurtandiios  iva^rrfrcu.  Ata- 
ip4p€t  8c,  Urt  6  fily  Ktiphs  ainhs  SXtj  yiyvrat 
rov  rf8owf  rov  iy  ry  ^axrvXl^*  ^  8*  t^adrf^ 
(Tij,  oux  2Aij  yiytreu  rov  cuadrirov'  dXXA 
yyacruc&s  t^f  Ui4<xy  abrov  iKfidrrtrcu, 
"Exet  8^  Ti  trX^oi^  ^  eCCa^ffis  Toph  rhy  ierip6y 
6  fAfy  Hfiphs  yhp  tl  Kot  li\ri  yiytreu  rov  dfiBovs 
rod  iy  T^  8afCTvXtai,  &AAc^  ob  81^  5Aoi^  ovtoO 
Z4xprw,  rh  «78os,  &XX*  iiriToKriS'  ^  iih 
roi  diffdrtrucfi  96yafus  SKji  9t  8X175  Curunjs 
riis  r»y  cdff^rrjr&y  hirofiirrtreu  tSias.  Cf. 
Ibid.^  c.  xii.  t.  121.  In  this  passage  Philopo- 
nus  closely  approximates  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Platonists,  as  expounded  by  Priscianiis 
Lydos,  according  to  which,  perception  takes 
place  on  condition  of  an  assimilation  between 
the  living  organ  and  the  object,  by  means  of 
forms  and  immaterial  reasons  (fcarA  rh  cKSi; 
Kot  robs  \6yinfs  Hycv  rijs  HXris, )  See  Merd- 
^poffu  rov  Bw^pdarov  UtpA  Ala^att^s, 
c.  i.  (Version  of  Ficinns,  s.  i.  et  se?.),  and 
lUid^s  Works^  p.  262,  note.  —  Ed. 

4  See  above,  p.  206,  note.  —  Ei>. 

6  Lib.  iv.  85.  So  qnoted  in  the  Author's 
Diseussioniy  p.  71,  but  the  usual  reading  is 
carporey  not  eortiM.— Ed« 
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exempt  fix>m  Beriomi  error.    After  giving  a  long,  and  not  very  accu- 
rate, account  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  in 
Beid'.  atatemcnt  of      general,  he    proceeds  :  —  **  To    return  to  Des 

the  Carteaian  doctrine        ®  ,  .  .,  ,  ^ 

of  Perception.  Cartes  8  notions  of  the  manner  of  our  perceiving 
external  objects,  from  which  a  concern  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  merit  of  that  great  reformer  in  philosophy  has  led  me  to 
digress,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  old  philosophers  had  done, 
that  what  we  immediately  perceive  must  be  either  in  the  mind 
itseL^  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  present 
The  impressions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  could  be 
nothing,  according  to  his  philosophy,  but  various  modifications  of 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain 
like  sound  or  color,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold ;  these  are  sensations 
in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are 
raised  on  occasion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain ;  and  although  he 
^ves  the  name  of  ideas  to  these  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
'  which  they  represent,  any  moise  than  that  words  or  signs  should  re- 
semble the  things  they  signify.  But,  says  he,  that  we  may  follow 
the  received  opinion  as  far  as  is  possible,  we  may  allow  a  slight 
resemblance.  Thus  we  know  that  a  print  in  a  book  may  represent 
houses,  temples,  and  groves ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  necessary 
that  the  print  should  be  perfectly  like  the  thing  it  represents,  that 
its  perfection  often  requires  the  contrary ;  for  a  circle  must  often  be 
represented  by  an  ellipse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other 
things. 

^  The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have,  in  general,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  perspicuity ;  and  he  undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, his  philosophy  should  be  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
Aristotle ;  yet,  in  what  he  has  said,  in  different  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, of  our  perceptions  of  external  objects,  there  seems  to  be  some 
obscurity,  and  even  inconsistency;  whether  owing  to  his  having 
had  different  opinions  on  the  subject  at  different  times,  or  to  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pretend  tct  say. 

"  There  are  two  points,  in  particular,  wherein  I  cannot  reconcUe 
him  to  himself:  thejirat,  regarding  the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images 
of  external  objects,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception ; 
the  secandy  with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  our  external  senses. 

^  As  to  the^r^^,  he  sometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  the  brain,  not  only  when  they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are 
remembered  or  imagined ;  and  this  has  always  been  held  to  be  the 
Cartesian  doctrine ;  yet  he  sometimes  says,  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
ceive the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there 
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were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  union  of  soal  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  represented 
by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  like 
the  things  signified  by  them. 

"  These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For,  if  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the 
objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they 
are  not  perceived  at  all.  Descartes  seems  to  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other."! 

I  have  quoted  to  you  this  passage  in  order  that  I  may  clearly 
exhibit  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  Reid*s  misrepresentations  of  Des- 
cartes ;  and,  in  the  second.  Brown's  misrepresentation  of  Reid. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  Reid's  principal  error  consists  in  charg- 
ing Descartes  with  vacillation  and  inconsistency, 
of  toTo^rteril^'^'hd!      ^^  ^^  possibly  attributing  to  him  the  opinion 
loeophy.  *^^*  *^®   representative    object   of  which   the 

mind  is  conscious  in  perception,  is  somethin, 
material,  —  something  in  the  brain.  This  arose  fi-om  his  ignorani 
of  the  fund^ental  principle  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.'  By  those 
not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  its  author  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  bndn,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself^  he  applies  the 
terms  image  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte-\ 
sian  philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  ambi-  \ 
guities.  Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that 
mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other 
as  zero ;  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can,  therefore,  only  be 
supematurally  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity,  Reid 
was  led  into  the  error  of  attributing,  by  possibility,  to  Descartes, 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material 
images  in  the  brain.  But  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only 
conscious  of  itself;  the  affections  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union, 
be  proximately  the  occasions,  but  can  never  constitute  the  imme- 


1  haaUctiml  Powers,  Eaaay  U.  ohap.  riil.  CM.     In  the  Author's  article  on  Beid  and  Brown. 
Wcrhs,  p.  272.  See  DisacuioiM,  p.  72. —Ed* 

9  The  following  remarks  have  been  printed 
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diate  objects,  of  knowledge.    Reid,  however,  supposing  that    noth- 
ing could   obtain  the  name  of  image^  which 
Twofold  use  of  tbe      ^j^  ^^^  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of 

term  Idea  by  Defloar-         .,  ,  .  ^  ^    '^      i..     t^     /.^i-         i-x       i.  n 

^^  toea,  which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  whoUy 

misinterpreted  Descartes,  who  applies,  abusively 
indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception,  that  is,  the 
motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself  and  representing  noth- 
ing; as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  that  is,  the  representa- 
tion of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself  In  the  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideaSy 
are  in  like  manner  accuraiely  to  be  contradistinguished  in  the 
process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  bnun,  and  the  idea  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  ^material  idea^  and 
the  ^sensual  idea^  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and  coexistent; 
but  in  neither  is  the  organic  afiection  or  sensorial  idea  an  object  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
of  the  mental  representation;  and  in  the  hypothesis,  both  of 
Assistance  and  of  Preestablished  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the 
I  one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of 
I  the  hyperphysical  determination. 


LECTURE   XXII. 

THE  PRESEl^ATIVE   FACULTY. 

I.  PEBCXFTIOK.  —  BBII>'8  BI8TOSICAL  TIBW  OF  THS  THBOSIBS  OT  WRCKniOK* 

In  our  last  Lecture,  after  recapitulating,  with  varied  illustrations, 
the    Distrihntion    of  the  Comitive    Facnlties, 

Recapitulation.  _  o  ~^ 

which  I  had  detailed  to  you  in  the  Lecture 
before,  I  entered  upon  the  particular  consideration  of  the  Special 
Faculties  themselves,  and  commenced  with  that  which  stands  first 
in  order,  and  which  I  had  denominated  the  Acquisitive,  or  Recep- 
tive, or  Presentative.  And  as  this  faculty  is  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  it  is  conversant  either  jibout  the  phsenomena  of 
matter,  or  about  the  ph«Bnomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego,  or  the  ego, 
I  gave  precedence  to  the  former  of  these,  —  the  faculty  known 

under  the  name  of  External  Perception.  Per- 
Th«  doetrine  of      ception,  as  matter  of  psycholoirical  considera- 

Perception  a  cardinal        ^.  .        x'  *i,  v    v     *  •  -*  •         v 

point  in  Philosophy.       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  '^^^  highest  importance  m  phi- 
losophy ;  as  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  object 
and  operation  of  this  faculty  affords  the  immediate  data  for  de- 
termining the  great  question  touching  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  problem  of  any 
moment  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy,  of  which  it  does  not 
mediately  affect  the  solution.    The  doctrine  of  perception  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  a  cardinal  point  of  philoso- 
its  place  in  the  phi-      ^       j^  j^  ^j^^  exclusively  in  relation  to  this 

loeopby  of  Beid.  *     •'  "^  ' 

faculty,  that  Reid  must  claim  his  great,  his  dis- 
tinguishing glory,  as  a  philosopher ;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  himself.  **The  merit,''  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  'Gregory,  "  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideaa  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thought — a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  univer- 
sally received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  language." 
**I  think,"  he  adds,  **  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called 
science  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with 
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eafie  from  the  detection  of  this  prejadioe."^  The  attempts,  there- 
fore, among  others,  of  Priestley,  Gleig,  Beasley,'  and,  though  last 
not  least,  of  Brown,  to  show  that  Reid  in  his  refutation  of  the 
previous  theory  of  perception,  was  only  fighting  with  a  shadow 
—  was  only  combating  philosophers  who,  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, really  coincided  with  himself  would,  if  successful,  prove  not 
merely  that  the  philosophical  reputation  of  Reid  is  only  based 
upon  a  blunder,  but  would,  in  fact,  leave  us  no  rational  conclusion 
short,  not  of  idealism  only,  but  of  absolute  skepticism.  For,  as 
I  have  shown  you,  Brown's  doctrine  of  perception,  as  founded  on 
a  refusal  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  world,  virtually  discredits  consciousness  as  an  evidence  at 
all;  and  in  place  of  his  system  being,  as  its  author  confidently, 
boasts,  the  one  ''which  allows  the  skeptic  no  place  for  his  foot— 
no  fulcrum  for  the  instrument  he  uses,'' — it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  the  system  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  contradictory 
and  suicidal,  and  which,  consequently,  may  most  easily  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism.  The  determination  of  this  point,  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  afifecting  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy ;  for  if 
Reid,  as  Brown  and  his  coadjutors  maintain,  accomplished  nothing, 
then  is  all  philosophical  reputation  empty,  and  philosophy  itself  a 
dream. 

In  preparing  you. for  the  discussion  that  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to 

you  that  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  main- 

Held  pwiowphioai.      ^^^  j^^.^,^  absolute  immunity  from  error,  either 

ly  and  historically,  not  '^ 

free  fhnn errors.  ^  ^^^  philosophical  or  in  his  historical  views; 

on  the  contrary,  I  acknowledged  that  I  found 
him  frequently  at  fault  in  both.  His  mistakes,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  you,  are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  I  am  confident  their  ex- 
posure will  only  conduce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  which 
he  has  the  merit,  though  amid  cloud  and  confusion,  to  hare  estab> 

lished.    But  as  to  Brown's  elaborate  attack  on 

But  Brown's  criti-      Reid,  — this,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 

wrong!  ^  ®  y      to  be  not  only  unsuccessful  in  its  results,  but 

that  in  all  its  details,  without  a  single,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  exception,  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  regularly  and 
curiously  wrong.  Reid  had  errors  enough  to  be  exposed,  but 
Brown  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  stumble  even  upon  one.  Brown^ 
however,  sung  his  paaan  al9  if  his  victory  were  complete ;  and,  what 

1  CoBsaed  Workif  p.  88.— £d.  TthedH.;  Beiuley,  Aardk^SOnamlik*  AJauv 

S  See  Priestley,  Examination  of  Reidy  Beat-  of  the  Human  Mind^  book  U.  o.  iii.  p.  128  <t 

it>,  and  Oswaldy  sect,  iii.;  Bishop  Gleig,  art.  teq,    Cf.  Co.  It.  v.  y1.    (Phlladelphiii,  17.  8.» 

MkUgph9$ia   Eneyt^  Briian,,  vol.  xir.  p.  004,  1822.)— £d. 
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is  singular,  he  found  a  general  chorus  to  his  song.    Even  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  talks  of  Brown's  triumphant  exposure  of  Reid's  marvel- 
lous mistakes. 
To  enable  you  provisionally  to  understand  Reid's  errors,  I  showed 
you  how,  holding  himself  the  doctrine   of  an 
Genermi  souroe  of      intuitive  or  immediate  perception  of  external 

Eeld'B errors,  — which        ^v-  v      j*  3         ^  .v\    ^1  .         -1 

howwer,  are  oompu^  thmgs,  he  did  not  See  that  the  counter  doctnne 
•tiveiy  unimpartant.  of  a  mediate  Or  representative  perception  ad- 
mitted of  a  subdivision  into  two  forms,  —  a  sim- 
pler and  a  more  complex.  The  simpler,  that  the  immediate  or  rep- 
resentative object  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  percipient  mind, — 
the  more  complex,  that  this  representative  object  is  something  dif- 
.ferent  both  from  the  reality  and  from  the  mind.  His  ignorance 
of  these  two  forms  has  caused  him  great  confusion,  and  introduced 
much  subordinate  error  into  his  system,  as  he  has  often  confounded 
the  simpler  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  intuitive  perception ;  but  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  held  the 
essential  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception,  his  errors  in  regard  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  must  be  viewed 
as  accidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

Brown's  errors,  on  the  contrary,  are  vital.    In  the  first  place,  he 
is  fundamentally  wrong  in  holding,  in  the  teeth 

Brown^  errors  vital.  _  .     ,   .      ,  -i  1        /» 

of  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  but  its  own  modes.  He  adopts 
the  simpler  form  of  a  representative  perception.  In  the  second 
place,  he  is  wrong  in  reversing  Reid's  whole  doctrine,  by  attributing 
to  him  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  which  he  himself  maintains. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Reid  only  attacked 
the  more  complex,  and  npt  the  more  dangerous,  form  of  the  repre- 
sentative hypothesis,  and  did  not  attack  the  hypothesis  of  repre- 
sentation altogether.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  modem  philosophers  in  general  held  the  simpler  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  and  that  Reid  was,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
aapposing  them  to  maintain  the  more  complex,  —  mistaken,  in  fact, 
in  supposing  them  to  maintain  a  doctrine  different  from  his  own. 
Having  thus  prepared  you  for  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Reid's  historical  account  of 

GeDeral  character  of  .    .  x-         i.   u    i_ 

Beid^s  historical  ao-  ^"^  Opinions  on  Perception  held  by  previous 
emmtofphiiosophieai  philosophers.  This  historical  account  is  with- 
opinioiis  on  Peroep-  ^^^  order,  and  at  once  redundant  and  imperfect. 
The  most  important  doctrines  are  altogether 
omitted;  of  others  the  statement  is  repeated  over  and  over  in 
different  places,  and  yet  never  completely  done  at  last ;  no  chrono- 
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logical  snccession,  no  scientific  arrangement,  is  followed,  and  with 
all  this  the  survey  is  replete  with  serious  mistakes.  Without,  there- 
fore, following  Reid's  confusion,  I  took  up  the  opinions  on  which 
he  touched  in  the  order  of  time.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  in  regard  to  which  I  showed  you,  that  Reid  was  singu- 
larly erroneous  in  mistaking  what  Plato  meant  by  the  simile  of  the 
cave.  Then  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  in 
relation  to  whom  he  was  hardly  more  correct.  Did  our  time  allow 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  doctrines  on  perception,  I  could  show 
you  that  Aristotle  must  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  true  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  faculty ;  ^  but  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Aristotelic  schoolmen,  I  could  distinctly  prove,  not  only  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  species  was  by  them  rejected,  but  that  their 
hitherto  neglected  theory  of  perception  is,  even  at  this  hour,  the 
most  philosophical  that  exists. '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
on  this  point,  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  Reid :  for  while  he 
excuses  Brown's  misinterpretation,  and,  indeed,  all  but  annihilates 
bis  own  doctrine  of  perception,  by  placing  that  power  in  a  line  with 
imagination  and  memory,  as  all  faculties  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  reality ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  Perception  as  a 
&culty  intuitive.  Imagination  and  Memory  as  fiixsulties  representa- 
tive of  their  objects. 

Following  Reid  in  his  descent  to  modem  philosophers,  I  showed 
you  how,  in  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  he  had  erroneously  charged  Descartes 
with  vacillation  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes  placing  the  idea  of 
a  representative  image  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  placing  it  in  the 
brain. 

Such  is  the  error  of  Reid  in  relation  to  Descartes,  which  I  find  it 

necessary  to  acknowledge.    But,  on  the  other 

Beid  right  in  Bup.      hand,  I  must  defend  him  on  another  point  from 

posing  that  Descartes       firown's  charge  of  having  not  only  ignorantly 

held  the  more  complex  .,  *,  a,.  i  X 

hypothesis  of  Repre-  misundcrstood,  but  of  having  exactly  reversed, 
■entativerereeptioiL.  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes ;  in  suppos- 
ing  that  this  philosopher  held  the  more  complex 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  which  views  in  the  repre- 
sentative image  something  different  irom  the  mind,  instead  of  hold- 
ing, with  Reid  himself  and  Brown,  the  simpler  hypothesis,  which 
views  in  this  image  only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mind  itself. 

Now  here  you  must  observe  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  oon* 
vict  Reid  and  to  justify  Brown,  if  it  were  made  out  that  the  former 

1  See  p.  206,  and  p.  202  et  wy.  — ICd. 

s  See  above,  p.  292  «( uq.^  and  below,  p.  816.  —  SiK 
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was  wrong,  the  latter  right,  in  their  statement  of  Descartes'  opinion ; 
and  I  might  even  hold  with  Brown  that  Descartes  had  adopted  the 
simpler  theory  of  representation,  and  still  vindicate  Reid  against 
his  reproach  of  ignorant  misrepresentation, — of  reading  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  perspicuity  he  himself 
admits,  in  a  sense  "  exactly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
with  certainty  what  Descaites'  theory  of  perception  actually  is,  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  It  here  suffices  to  show  that  his 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  is  doubtful,  —  is  even  one  mooted 
among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  passage  of  Descartes, — nay,  of  a  passage  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  Des- 
cartes is  the  one  which  was  almost  universally  held  in  the  Cartesian 
school  as  the  doctrine  of  its  founder ;  and  Amauld  is  the  only  Car- 
tesian who  adopted  an  opinion  upon  perception  identical  with 
Brown's,  and  who  also  assigned  that  opinion  to  Descartes.  The 
doctrine  of  Amauld  was  long  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  a 
paradox,  original  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Malebranche,^  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school,  after  its 
founder,  and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability, 

Maiebranche  cited      j^      y^  supposcd  to  have  Studied  the  writings 

in  regard  to  opinion  ^:.  .,/»  ..  i 

of  I>e8carte8.  ^^  "^  master  With  far  greater  attention  than 

either  Reid  or  Brown,  ridicules,  as  ''contrary 
to  common  sense  and  justice,"  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  "the  ordinary  acceptation,"  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  he  "  was  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  doctrine,  he  taunts  Amauld  with  resting  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  "  not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysics  contrary  to  the  *  common  opinion,'  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  'the  ambiguous  term  perception.'"* 
That  ideas  are  "  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,"  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  representation  is  really 
distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,*  in  the  controversy 
he  maintained  with  the  anti-Cartesian  De  Yries.  But  it  is  idle  to 
multiply  proo&.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon 
liimself;   and  Reid  may  lightly  bear  the  reproach  of  "exactly 

1  Given  in  Disausioiu^  p.  74.— Ed.  S  Cf.  B<lell,  Dutertationes  PkHoMopkica,  L  f 

S  Reponu  om  Livn  de*  Uies^  paarim.— Aa-      48:  iii.  (  46.— Ed. 
SAniJ>,  ffiMTM,  zzzviiL  pp.  8S8, 889. 
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reversing**  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne 
along  with  him  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Malebranche  and  Amauld  are  the  next  philosophers,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  whom  Reid  speaks.    Concerning 

Reid^  Mooant  of  ^j^^  former,  his  statements,  though  not  complete, 
branche.  **"  cannot  be  considered  as  erroneous;   and  Dr. 

Brown,  admitting  th^t  Malebranche  is  one  of 
the  two,  and  only  two  modem  philosophers  (Berkeley  is  the  other) 
who  held  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  representation,  of  course 
does  not  attempt  to  accuse  Reid  of  misrepresentation  in  reference 
to  him.  One  error,  however,  though  only  an  historical  ope,  Reid 
does  commit,  in  regard  to  this  philosopher.  He  explains  the 
polemic  which  Amauld  waged  with  Malebranche,  on  the  ground 
of  the  antipathy  between  Jansenist  and  Jesuit.  Now  Malebranche 
was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 

In  treating  of  Amauld's  opinion,  we  see  the  confusion  arising 
from  Reid's  not  distinctly  apprehending    the 

Beid  conftised  In      ^^^    f^^^g    ^f  ^^^  representative    hypothesis. 

view  of  Amauld.  Amauld  held,  and  was  the  first  of  the  philoso- 

phers noticed  by  Reid  or  Brown  who  clearly 
held  the  simpler  of  these  forms.  Now,  in  his  statement  of  Amauld's 
doctrine,  Reid  was  perplexed,  —  was  puzzled.  As  opposing  the 
philosophers  who  maintained  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, Amauld  seemed  to  Reid  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
himself;  but  yet,  though  he  never  rightly  understood  the  simpler 
doctrine  of  representation,  he  still  feels  that  Amauld  did  not  hold 
with  him  an  intuitive  perception.  Dr.  Brown  is,  therefore,  wrong 
in  inserting  that  Reid  admits  Amauld's  opinion  on  perception  and 
his  own,  to  be  identical.^  **  To  these  authors,"  says  Dr.  Brown, 
"whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  perception  Dr.  Reid  has  miscon- 
ceived, I  may  add  one  whom  oven  he  himself  allows  to  have 
shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and 
the  perception  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  —  a  modification  of 
the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist 
writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his 
controversy  with  Malebranche."*  If  this  statement  be  true,  then 
is  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  repre- 
sentative perception  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is 
held  by  Amauld  as  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and 
articulate  that  all  essential  misconception  of  these  doctrines  is 
precluded.    In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of 

1  See  DiicussioHs,  p  76.  —  Ed,  2  Lect  xxvll.  178  (edh.  1880). 
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Arnauld's  opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of 
representation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalize  the  con- 
trast of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, 
and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis,  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition, 
to  every,  even  the  simplest,  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representa- 
tion.   And  this  last  he  does.  , 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold 
an  opinion  convertible  with  his  own,  whom  he 

Rdd  not  nttofled      g^^^^g  ^  "profess  the  doctrine,  universally  re- 

with  Arnauld's  opin-  .       -,       ,  .  .  .  i      ,  . 

^^  ceived,  that  we  perceive  not  material  things 

immediately,  —  that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts,  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
everything  that  we  perceive  its  properties."^    This  fundamental 
contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  original 
misconception,  which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of 
onr  intuitive  and  representative  faculties,  caused  him,  likewise,  to 
believe  that  Amauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory 
theories  of  perception.    Not  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain a  doctrine  of  perception  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really 
distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind 
had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things:  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Amauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas, 
as  representative  existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative 
act  of  perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Ar- 
nauld  again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception.    Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid*s.    Reid's  con- 
fasion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.     He  saw  no  medium 
between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from  thought,  and 
his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object. 
Ifeither  does  Amauld,  as  Reid'  supposes,  ever  assert  against  Male- 
branche,  ^  that  we  perceive  external  things  immediately,"  that  is,  in 
themselves :  maintaining  that  all  our  perceptions  are  modifications 
essentially  representative,  he  everywhere  avows,  that  he   denies 
ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  from  the  act  itself  of  perception.^ 

1  MuiUeiual  PovfenyEmtj H  oh.  ziii.     CoO.         8  (EuvreSy  torn,  xxxyili.  187,  196,  199,  889. 
Works^  p.  296.  [See  Duautunu^  p.  77. — Ed.] 

S  JM.,f».896. 
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Beid  wasy  therefore,  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  less  than  justice,  in 
viewing  his  theory  '^  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent 
doctrines : "  he  wajs  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  more  than  justice,  in 
supposing  that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  not  incompatible  with  his 
own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest 
more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its  influence,  was  Reid's 
appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting  between  his  own  and  Ar- 
nauld*s  opinion,  considered  as  a  whole ;  and  exposes  more  glaringly 
Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present 
gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Locke  is  the  philosopher  next  in  order,  and  it  is  principally  against 
Reid's  statement  of  the  Lockian  doctrine  of 
^       **  ideas,  that  the  most  vociferous  clamour  has  been 

raised,  by  those  who  deny  that  the  cruder  form  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  was  the  one  prevalent  among  philosophers,  after  the 
decline  of  the  scholastic  theory  of  species ;  and  who  do  not  see 
that,  though  Reid's  refutation,  from  the  cause  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, was  ostensibly  directed  only  against  that  cruder  form,  it  was 
virtually  and  in  effect  lejelled  against  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  altogether.  Even  supposing  that  Reid  was  wrong 
in  attributing  this  particular  modification  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  to  Locke,  and  the  philosophers  in  general,  —  this  would 
be  a  trivial  error,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  opposed 
to  every  doctrine  of  perception,  except  that  founded  on  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness.  But  let  us  consider  whether 
Reid  be  really  in  error  when  he  attributes  to  Locke  the  opinion  in 
question.  And  let  us  first  hear  the  charge  of  his  opponents.  Of 
these,  I  shall  only  particularly  refer  to  the  first  and  last,  —  to  Priestley 
and  to  Brown,  —  though  the  same  argument  is  confidently  main- 
tained by  several  other  philosophers,  in  the  interval  between  the 
publications  of  Priestley  and  of  Brown. 

Priestley  asserts  that  Reid's  whole  polemic  is  directed  against  a 

phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  doc- 

Priestley  quoted  on      ^^^^^  ^^  ideas  which  he  combats  was  never  seri- 

Beid'8  view  of  Lockers  _  .        .       ,  ,  i  m  i  .      ^ 

^^j„,^n  ously  mamtained  by  any  philosopher,  ancient  or 

modem.  "Before,"  says  Priestley,  "Dr.  Reid 
had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument,  it  behooved  him,  I  think,  to 
have  examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he 
seems  to  have  done ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  himaelf 
to  be  misled  in  the  very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers 
happening  to  call  ideas  images  of  external  things ;  as  %f  this  was 
not  known  to  be  a  figurative  ea^ession  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
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shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain,  or  upon  the  mind,  but 
only  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding 
nerves,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the  sensations  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necessary,  though  at  present  an 
unknown,  connection."^ 

Brown  does  not  go  the  length  of  Priestley ;  he  admits  that,  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  allows 
even  two  among  modem  philosophers,  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  its  adoption.  Both  Priestley  and  Brown  stren- 
uously contend  against  Reid's  interpretation  of 

Brown  cotocidefl  ^j^^  doctrine  of  Locke,  who  states  it  as  that  phi- 
nriiiff  Beid*B  riew  of  losopher's  opinion,  "  that  images  of  external  Ob- 
Locke's  opmkm.  jects  Were  conveyed  to  the  brain ;  but  whether 
he  thought  with  Descartes  [lege  omnino  Dr. 
Clarice]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by 
the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  it- 
self is  not  so  evident"* 

*  This,Brown,  Priestley,  and  others,  pronounce  a  flagrant  misrep- 
resentation. Not  only  does  Brown  maintain  that  Locke  never  con- 
oeived  the  idea  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a 
material  image  in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have 
an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Amauld,  considei-ed  the  idea  perceived  an^ 
the  percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.    This  we  shall  consider. 

Li  his  language,  Locke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figurative, 
ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contra- 

General  character      Victory  I  as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 

ofLooke'sphiloaopbl.  ^       \  j.  ,-         i^        •    ^  V,  i    r  v 

g^  gtyic.  ^^  ^^^  Brown  himself  —  indeed,  we  believe,  by 

every  philosopher  who  has  had  occasion  to  an- 
imadvert on  Locke.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which 
themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  the 
system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  Dr.  Brown  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, though  really  distinguishing,  Locke  verbally  confounds,  the 
directs  of  sense  and  of  pure  intellect,  the  operation  and  its  object, 
the  objects  immediate  and  mediate,  the  object  and  its  relations,  the 
images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of  the  understanding.    Conscious- 

1   RemarJa  on  RM,  StattUy  and  OswaJdf  (8,         S  Jnlcffeefuol  Piovm$f  JStmj  11.  oh.  ir.  CUL 
(p.  aO,  2d  edition).    On  Friestlej,  see  Stewart,      WorkSfp.TM. 
rha.  JBnays^  lYote  H,  Worte,  yol.y.  p.  422.~Ed.        S  See  DiwMnoiu,  p.  78. — Ed. 
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ness  18  conyerted  with  Perception;  Perception  with  Idea;  Idea 
with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion,  Conception,  Phan- 
tasm,  Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  etc  Now,  his  language 
identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  conformable  to  a  disciple 
of  Amauld ;  and  now  it  proclaims  him  a  follower  of  DemocrituB 
and  Digby,  —  explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse  and  the  prop- 
agation of  material  particles  from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 
In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an  organic  affection,  —  the 
mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation ;  in  another,  a  represen- 
tative image,  in  the  brain  itself.  In  employing  thus  indifferently 
the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for  none  ?  One,  however,  he  has 
formally  rejected,  and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Brown,  —  that  the  idea,  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

I  do  not  deny  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions,  which, 
in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would 

The  Interpretation  imply  the  identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of 
•doptedbyBroTmof      knowledge;    and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 

Locke'8   opinion,   ex-  ,        ,.     "  'j        j  ^«         i 

piicitif  contradicted  should  have  Considered  suspense  more  rational 
by  Locke  hinuein  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion, 

did  not  the  following  passage,  which  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  noticed,  afford  a  positive  and  explicit  contradiction 
of  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation.  It  is  from  Locke's  Mcamination  of 
Malebranche^s  Opinion^  which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  JEaaay^  must  be  held  decisive  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise, 
and  possesses  all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  emitted  in  the 
course  of  a  polemical  discussion.  Malebranche  coincided  with  Ar- 
nauld,  Reid,  and  recent  philosophers  in  general,  and  consequently 
with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent  of  supposing 
that  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modification  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing^,  in 
regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent.  An  acquiescence 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  con« 
scions  in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  involves 
an  admission  that  the  primary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  consciooB 
in  perception,  are  nothing  more.  Malebranche,  for  example,  afBnna 
the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicnle, 
as  he  docs,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary 
qualities  to  mental  states,  afortiori^  and  this  on  the  principle  of  his 
own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would 
reduce  not  only  the  non-resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  bat 
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even  the  resembling,  and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  pri- 
maiy  qualities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unex- 
tended  mind.  In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is 
superfluously  conclusive  against  Brown  ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we 
,    ^       ,  ,  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves. 

Locke  quoted.  .         t-t./.  t>, 

"  But  to  examme  their  doctrine  of  modification 
a  little  farther.  —  Different  sentiments  (sensations)  are  different 
modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soal,  that  perceives,  is 
one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I  see  the  white  and 
black  on  this  paper ;  I  hear  one  singing  in  the  next  room ;  I  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by ;  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating, 
and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for 
what  you  please,  can  the  same  unextended  indivisible  substance 
have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and 
black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for  black,  another 
for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we 
can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are 
opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation  was  performed  in  us : 
this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understand 
it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  dis- 
ease, and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it;  prohatum  estP^  This  passage  is  correspondent  to 
the  doctrine  held,  on  this  point,  by  Locke's  personal  fiiend  and 
philosophical  follower,  Le  Clerc. 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form 
of  representation,  that  len^  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the  second ; 
it  follows,  that  Reid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  in  supposing 
him  to  maintain  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics,^  and  the  one 
adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.^  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an 
opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philoso- 
pher. It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  age ;  the  opinion,  in  par- 
ticular, held  by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  —  by  Newton,  Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  etc.* 

Descartes,  Arnauld,  and  Locke,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  regard 

1  Section  39.  8  Tucker*!  Ught  o/Naivn,  i.  pp.  16, 18,  (3d 

2  £.  g.  Sergeant  and  Consin.    See  Disciu-     edit.)    See  Ducuistoiu,  p.  80,  note.t>— £i>> 
sums,  p.  80,  note*;  and  Stewart,  PkU.  JEuoys, 

note  H,  Worla^  v.  422.  ->  Ed.  4  See  DisausioHS,  p.  80.  —  Ed. 
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to  whom  Brown  attempts  articulately  to  show,  that  Reid's  accomit 

of  their  opinions  touching  the  point  at  issue  is 

Brown  paawt  over      erroneous.    But  there  are  others,  such  as  New- 

Reid's  intcrpretauon      ^^^  Clarke,  Hook,  Nonis,  whom  Reid  chai^ 

tldrphawlXL''*'^      ^^^    holding  the    obnoxious    hypothesis,  and 

whom  Brown  passes  over  without  an  attempt 

to  vindicate,  although  Malebranche  and  Berkeley  be  the  only  two 

philosophers  in  regard  to  whom  he  explicitly  avows  that  Reid  is 

correct.    But  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  error,  Brown  alleges  Hobbes ; 

and  as  an  evidence  of  its  universality,  the  authority  of  Le  Clerc 

and  Crousaz. 

^  To  adduce  Hobbes  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation 

of  the  "  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on 

Bot  adduces  Hobbea      ^^^      ^^  ^^  Brown,  a  total  misapprehension  of 

M     an     instanoe     of  ,,.  .  i*     -,  .»/» 

Reid'i  error.  ^^®  Conditions  of  the  question ;  or  he  forgets 

that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine 
of  representation,  under  all  its  modifications,  is  properly  subordi- 
nate to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought ;  and  on  the 
supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that 
the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.  Contending,  that  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential 
identity  of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine 
of  dualism;*  whilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  only  as 
subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly  regard  it  as  parcel 
of  that  scheme,  which  acknowledges  the  reality  of  nothing  else. 
But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness 
against  Reid,  he  is,  however,  valid  evidence  against  Brown. 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he  was  a  kind  of  material 
idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know  nothing  of  the  qualities  or 
existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All  that  we  know  is  the 
"seeming,*'  the  "apparition,**  the  " aspect,"  the  "phenomenon,**  the 
"  phantasm,"  within  ourselves ;  and  this  subjective  object,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself^  is  nothing  more 
than  the  "  agitation  "  of  our  internal  organism,  determined  by  the 
unknown  "  motions,"  which  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  world  without.  Perception  he  reduces  to  Sensation. 
Memory  and  Imagination  are  faculties  specifically  identical  with 

1  See  Diaeussu>n$,  p.  75.  —  Ed.  9  Lect.  zzr.  pp.  liSO,  160  (edit.  1880) 
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Sense,  differing  from  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity ;  and 
this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only 
discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts.  — 
A  doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's ! 

^Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory,  by 

^that  most  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises,  read  only  by 

a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the 

time,  the  general  text-books    of  schools  and 

Le  cierc  and  crou-      colleges."     He  quotes  howcver,  only  two,— 

8u,    referred    to    by  ,t^  t/.t^i  i,        -r 

^f^j^fj^,  the  Pneumatology  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Jbogic 

of  Crousaz. 
"Le  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  ^Aliiputant  ideas  et 
perceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse^  licet  relatianibus  differant.  Idea, 
uti  censent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat;  — 
perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam  quas  percepit :  sed  duplex  ilia 
relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinent.  Itaque,  secun- 
dum hosce  philosophos,  nuUse  sunt,  proprie  loquendo,  ideaB  a  mente 
nostra  distinctsB.'  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  view  of  percep- 
tion? and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter-statement  of  which 
had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools."* 

In  the  firet  place.  Dr.  Reid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  this 
very  philosophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  alto- 
gether. In  the  second,  it  is  false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  per- 
ception "had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the 
schools,"  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  para- 
dox of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay,  it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular 
opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  author  by  Reid  himself.  Had 
Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes, 
to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  containing  the  state- 
ment of  an  old  and  familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of  Antony 
Amauld,  and  of  Antony  Amauld  alone.  In  the  third  place,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement,  Dn  Brown  would  lead  us  to 

1  See  IHtatasiont,  p.  81 —  Ed.  s  Leot.  xzyU.  p.  174  (edit  1880.)— Ed. 
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believe  that  Le  Clerc  himBelf  coincides  in  ^  this  yery  philosophical 
view  of  perception."  So  far,  however,  from  coinciding  with 
Amanld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  controverts  it  npon 
very  solid  grounds;  and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine  touching 
ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us,  among  other  things  which  they 
cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of 
mind.  ^Nbn  est  (idea  8C.)  modijicatio  aut  essentia  mentis:  nam 
prseterquam  quod  sentimus  ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  ideaa  percept 
tioneni  et  seriscUionem/  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti, 
aut  innumeris  ejusmodi  ideis?"  Such  is  the  judgment  of  that 
authority  to  which  Dr.  Brown  appealed  as  the  most  decisive."^ 
In  Crousaz,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty)  of  a 
philosopher,  before  Reid,  holding  the  same 
theory  of  ideas  with  Amauld  and  himself' 

1  Pnntmatohgia,  f  1.  o.  5t  f  10.  —  Ed. 

S  See  this  sutiJeot  flirther  ponued  in  JXfciMnoiM,  p.  83  «f  ivg.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE     XXIII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACtTLTY. 

I. —  PERCEPTION, —  WAS  SEID  ▲  NATUBAL  BEALIST  ? 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  review  of  Reid's  Historical 

Account  of  the  previous  Opinions  on  Percep- 

Ends  propoied  in  the      tion.    In  entering  upon  this  review,  I  proposed 

review  of  Reid>8  ao-      ^j^^  following  ends.    In  the  first  place,  to  afford 

oonnt  of  opinions  on  ^  ^   *    i  i^-l^  ^^ 

Fcreeption.  ^^^  ^^*  certainly  a  complete,  but  a  competent, 

insight  into  the  various  theories  on  this  subject; 
and  this  was  sufficiently  accomplished  by  limiting  myself  to  the 
opinions  touched  upon  by  Reid.  My  aim,  in  the  second  place,  was 
to  correct  some  errors  of  Reid  arising  from,  and  illustrative  o^ 
those  fundamental  misconceptions  which  have  infected  his  whole 
doctrine  of  the  cognitive  faculties  with  confusion  and  error ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  in  view  to  vindicate  Reid  from  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  Brown.  I,  accordingly,  showed  you,  that  though 
not  without  mistakes,  owing  partly  to  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  previous  philosophers,  and  partly  to  not  having  gen- 
eralized to  himself  the  various  possible  modifications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representative  perception, — I  showed  you,  I  say,  that 
Reid,  though  certainly  anything  but  exempt  from  error,  was,  how- 
ever, absolutely  guiltless  of  all  and  every  one  of  that  marvellous 
tissue  of  mistakes,  with  which  he  is  so  recklessly  accused  by 
Brown,  —  whereas  Brown's  own  attack  is,  from  first  to  last,  itself 
that  very  series  of  misconceptions  which  he  imputes  to  Reid. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  applicable  to  himself  than  the  con- 
cluding observations  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  Reid ;  and  as 
these  observations,  addressed  to  his  pupils,  embody  in  reality  an 
edifying  and  well-expressed  advice,  they  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
relevancy  or  effect,  if  the  one  philosopher  must  be  substituted  for 
the  other. ^  "That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid  should 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have 
traced,  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather 

1  DiseutsumSf  p.  82.  —  £d« 
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still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this 
respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson — to 
consult  the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the 
works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
Prom  my  own  experience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  feithful.  There  is  usually  something  more, 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result;  and  by  the 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  repre- 
sented as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is."  * 

The  mistakes  of  Dr.  Brown  in  relation  to  Reid,  on  which  I  have 

hitherto  animadverted,  are  comparatively  unini% 

Reid  right  in  attrib-      portaut.       Their  refutation   only  evinces  that 

nting  to  phUosophen      j^^j^  ^j^  ^^^  erroneously  attribute  to  philoso- 

in  general  the  cruder  ,  .  -   ^.  j       x»  £•  ^i. 

doctrine  of  Kepn^ma-  P^^"  ^^  general  the  cruder  form  of  the  repre- 
utive  reroeption.  sentativc  hypothcsis  of  perception ;  and  that  he 

was  fully  warranted  in  this  attribution,  is  not 
only  demonstrated  by  the  disproval  of  all  the  instances  which 
Brown  has  alleged  against  Reid,  but  might  be  shown  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  examples,  were  it  necessaiy  to  prove  so  undeniable  a  fact. 
In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  articulately  proved,  it  will  be 
enough  now  simply  to  mention  that  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  philosophers  of  last  century  might  be  quoted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  psychologists  in  general, 
was  in  reality  the  prevalent;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Arnauld, 
which  Brown  supf)oses  to  have  been  the  one  univereally  received, 
was  only  adopted  by  the  few.  To  this  point  Malebranche,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Brucker,  the  younger  Thomasius,  'S  Gravesande,  Genovesi, 
and  Voltaire,*  are  conclusive  evidence. 
But  a  more  important  historical  question  remains,  and  one  which 
even  more  affects  the  reputations  of  Reid  and 
w«i  Reidhim-eif  •      g^.^^    -j^  j^  thisi— Did  Reid,  as  Brown  sup- 

Natund  Bealist?  ^  ^  ■» 

poses,  hold^  not  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real- 
ism, but  the  finer  hjrpothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  ? 

If  Reid  did  hold  this  doctrine,  I  admit  at  once  that  Brown  is 
right.*  Reid  accomplished  nothing;  his  philosophy  is  a  blunder, 
and  his  whole  polemic  against  the  philosophers,  too  insignificant 
for  refutation  or  comment.    The  one  form  of  representation  may 

1  FhOotophy  of  tht  Hmntm  Mmd,  Lect  s  Tbeae  testimoniet  are  given  in  ftill,  JKa- 
fctrii.  p.  175  (edit.  1880).  eusHans,  p.  88.  -  Ed. 

<  See  Disaissiontf  p.  91.  —  Ed. 
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be  somewhat  ampler  and  more  philosophical  than  the  other;  bat 
the  substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  is  hardly  deserving  of 
notice;  and  of  all  conceivable  hallucinations  the  very  greatest 
would  be  that  of  Reid,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  thus 
subverting  the  foundation  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism,  and  of  phi- 
losophers at  large  in  acknowledging  the  pretension.  The  idealist 
and  skeptic  can  establish  their  conclusions  indifferently  on  either 
form  of  a  representative  perception ;  nay,  the  simpler  form  affords 
a  securer,  as  the  more  philosophical,  foundation.  The  idealism  of 
Fichte  is  accordingly  a  system  far  more  firmly  founded  than  the 
idealism  of  Bericeley ;  and  as  the  simpler  involves  a  contradiction 
of  consciousness  more  extensive  and  direct,  so  it  furnishes  to  the 
skeptic  a  longer  and  more  powerful  lever. 

Before,  however,  discussing  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  consider  more  particularly  a  matter  of  which 

The  dtotinotion  of      ^q  hsLve  hitherto  treated  only  by  the  way, — I 

MBteUvI  Tifoirt^^        ^^^  the  distinction  of  Tmmftdifttft  or  Tntiiitivft. 

tobefliatooiuidered.       in  Contrast  to  Mediate  ^r  BfPprAaftntnfivp  K-nnyrl. 

edge,  i'his  is  a  distinction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  and  it  is  one  which  has,  however,  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  by  philosophers.  This  oversight  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  those  who  allowed  no  immediate  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
except  of  its  proper  modes ;  in  their  systems  the  distinction,  though 
it  still  subsisted,  had  little  relevancy  or  effect,  as  it  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  faculty  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of 
external  objects,  fi-om  that  by  which,  when  absent,  these  are  imaged 
to  the  mind.  In  neither  case,  on  this  doctrine,  are  we  conscious  or 
immediately  cognizant  of  the  external  reality,  but  only  of  the 
mental  mode  through  which  it  is  represented.  Bat  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind  is  immediately 
percipient  of  external  things,  should  not  have  signalized  this  dis- 
tinction ;  as  on  it  is  established  the  essential  difference  of  Percep- 
tion as  a  faculty  of  intuitive,  Imagination  as  a  faculty  of  repre- 
sentative, knowledge.  But  the  marvel  is  still  more  enhanced 
when  we  find  that  Reid  and  Stewart — (if  to  them  this  opinion 
really  belongs)  so  &r  from  distipguishing  Perception  as  an  imme- 
diate and  intuitive,  from  Imagination  (and  under  Imagination,  be 
it  observed,  I  include  both  the  Conception  and  the  Memory  of 
these  philosophers),  as  a  mediate  or  representative,  faculty,  —  in 

language  make  them  both  equally  immediate. 
J!l^^\'^  ^^^  *""      You  will  recollect  the  refutation  I  formerly  gave 

distinction  obfleore.  *  ^ 

you  of  Reid's  self-contradictory  assertion,  that 
in  Memory  we    are    immediately  cognizant    of  that    which,  as 

40 
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past,  is  not  now  existent,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  known  in  itself; 
and  that,  in  Imagination,  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  that 
which  is  distant,  or  of  that  which  is  not,  and  probably  never  was, 
in  being.*  Here  the  term  immediate  is  either  absurd,  as  contra- 
dictory ;  or  it  is  applied  only,  in  a  certain  special  meaning,  to  desig- 
nate the  simpler  form  of  representation,  in  which  nothing  is  sup- 
posed to  intervene  between  the  mental  cognition  and  the  external 
reality;  in  contrast  to  the  more  complex,  in  which  the  represen- 
tative or  vicarious  image  is  supposed  to  be  something  different 
from  both.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
Hte  whole  pWiMo-  tinction  not  only  not  having  been  traced  by 
conftililm.   ^^  ^  Reid,  as  the  discriminative  principle  of  his  doc- 

trine, but  having  been  even  overlaid,  obscured, 
and  perplexed,  his  whole  philosophy  has  been  involved  in  haze 
and  confusion ;  insomuch  that  a  philosopher  of  Brown's  acuteness 
could  (as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see)  actually  so  far  misconceive, 
as  even  to  reverse  its  import.      The  distinction  is,  therefore,  one 
which,  on  every  account,  merits  your  most  sedulous  attention ;  but 
though  of  primary  importance,  it  is  fortunately  not  of  any  con- 
siderable difficulty. 
As  every  cognitive  act  which,  in  one  relation,  is  a  mediate  or 
representative,  is,  in  another,  an  immediate  or 
This  dirtinotion  In      intuitive,  knowledge,  let  us  take  a  particular 
iiinstrEted.  instance  of  such  an  act;  as  hereby  we  shall  at 

once  obtain  an  example  of  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  other,  and  these  also  in  proximate  contrast 
to  each  other.    I  call  up  an  image  of  the  High  Church.    Now, 
in  this  act,  what  do  I  know  immediately  or  intuitively;  what 
mediately  or  by  representation  ?    It  is  manifest  that  I  am  conscious 
or  immediately  cognizant  of  all  that  is  known  as  an  act  or  modifi- 
cation of  my  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the  modification  or  act 
which  constitutes  the  mental  image  of  the  Cathedral.    But  as,  in 
this  operation,  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  conscious  or  immediately 
cognizant  of  the  Cathedral,  as  imaged  in  my  mind ;  so  it  is  equally 
'  manifest,  that  I  am  not  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
Cathedral  as  existing.    But  still  I  am  said  to  know  it ;  it  is  even 
,  called  the  object  of  my  thought.     I  can,  however,  only  know  it 
'  mediately,  —  only  through  the  mental  image  which  represents  it 
j  to  consciousness ;  and  it  can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thought^ 
I  inasmuch  as  a  reference  to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of 
I  representation.    From  this  example  is  manifest,  what  in  general 

1  See  Lect.  xii.  p.  1£L  eC  Mg.  ~  Ed. 
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is  meant  by  immediate  or  intuitive,  —  what  by  mediate  or  repreA 
sentative  knowledge.  All  philosophers  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  our  present  mental  modifications;  and 
all  are  equally  agreed,  if  we  remove  some  verbal  ambiguities,  that 
we  are  only  mediately  cognizant  of  all  past  thoughts,  objects,  and 
events,  and  of  every  external  reality  not  at  the  moment  within  the 
sphere  of  sense.  There  is  but  one  point  on  which  they  are  now  at 
variance,  —  viz.,  whether  the  thinking  subject  is 
The  contrasta  !».  competent  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aught 
^  Intuitive  end      ^^^  ^j^^  modifications  of  the  mental  self;  in  other 

Bepreeentative  Cogni-  -,         ,      ,  ,  .  ,. 

tijjn.  words,  whether  we  can  have  any  immediate  per- 

ception of  external  things.    Waiving,  however, 
this  question  for  the  moment,  let  us  articulately  state  what  are  the 
different  conditions  involved  in  the  t.wn  Icjndfl  ^^  i^n^Twri^^^^         i 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  acts.  —  An  act  of  immediate^ 
knowledge  is  simple;   there  is  nothing  beyond 
'     *     *       **      the  mere  consciousness,  by  that  which  knows, 
of  that  which  is  known.     Here  consciousness  is 
simply  contemplative.     On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  complex ;  for  the  mind  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  act  as 
its  own  modification,  but  of  this  modification  as  an  object  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness.    In  this  act,  consciousness  is  both  representative  and^ 
contemplative  of  the  representation.  ' 

In  the  second  place,  in  relation  to  their  objects.  —  In  an  imme^ 
diate  cognition,  the   object  is   single,  and  the\ 
.^  ^  ^?  relation  to      f^Ym  unequivocal.     Here    the    object  in   con-  | 

their  objects.  .  ■■     i         ,  .  .  .  r      I 

sciousness,  and  the  object  in  existence,  are  the  * 
same ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  esse  intentiondle  or  repre- 
serUativum^  coincides  with   the  esse  entitativum.     In  a  mediate 
cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  twofold,  and  the  term 
equivocal ;  the  object  known  and  representing  being  different  from 
the  object  unknown,  except  as  represented.     The  immediate  object, 
or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the  subjective  object^  I 
or  subject-object^  in  contradistinction  to  the  mediate  or  unknownj 
object,  which  might  be  discriminated  as  the  object-object,    A  slight 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  writings  will  show  you  how  neces- 
sary such  a  distinction  is ;  the  want  of  it  has  caused  Reid  to  puzzle 
himself  and  Kant  to  perplex  his  readers. 

In  the  third  place,  considered  as  judgments  (for  you  will  recol- 1 

lect  that  every  act  of  Consciousness  involves  an  I 

a  gmen  .         affirmation).  —  In  an  intuitive  act,  the  object! 

known  is  known  as  actually  existing;  the  cognition,  therefore,  is* 
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assertory,  inasmach  as  the  reality  of  that,  its  o1:ject,  is  given  aneoin- 
ditionally  as  a  fiict.  In  a  representative  act,  on  the  contrary,  the 
represented  object  is  unknown  as  actually  existing;  the  cognitioii, 
therefore,  is  problematical,  the  reality  of  the  object  represented 
being  only  given  as  a  possibility,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  object 
^^lepresenting. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  relation  to  their  sphere. — Representative 

knowledge  is  exclusively  subjective,  for  its  im- 
their    he"*  **°  mediate  object  is  a  mere  mental  modification, 

and  its  mediate  object  is  unknown,  except  in 
so  far  as  that  modification  represents  it.    Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  credited,  is  either  sub- 
jective or  objective,  for  its  single  object  may  be  either  a  ph»- 
^omenon  of  the  ego  or  of  the  non-ego, — either  mental  or  materiaL 
r  In  the  fifth  place,  considered  in  reference  to  their  perfection. — 

An  intuitive  cognition,  as  an  act,  is  complete 
fhdr  ^'rf'*^"**  ^      ^^^  absolute,  as  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 

the  dominion  of  consciousness ;  whereas,  a  rep- 
resentative cognition,  as  an  act,  is  incomplete,  being  relative  to, 
and  vicarious  o^  an  existence  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  knowl- 
edge. The  object  likewise  of  the  former  is  complete,  being  at 
6nce  known  and  real ;  whereas,  in  the^  latter,  the  object  known  is 
ideal,  the  real  object  unknown.  In  their  relations  to  each  other, 
immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  self-sufficient;  mediate  knowl> 
edge,  on  the  contrary,  is  incomplete,  as  dependent  on  the  other  for 
4ts  realization.^ 

Such  are  Jhe  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  and  such  are  the  principal  contrasts  they  present.  I 
said  a  little  ago  that  this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  signahzed, 
had  been  almost  abolished  by  philosophers.    I  ought,  however,  to 

have  excepted  certain  of  the  schoolmen,*  by 

This    dirtinction      ^^om  this  discrimination  was  not  only  taken, 

"""^h^ii^"  "^^      ^^t  admirably  appUed;  and,  though  I  did  not 

originally  borrow  it  from  them,  I  was  happy  to 
find  that  what  I  had  thought  out  for  myself  wbs  confirmed  by  the 

1  For  a  Ailler  statement  of  the  points  of  nis  oognitio  qiue  habetar  de  re,  non  aie  reali- 
dlstinction  between  Immediate  and  Mediate  ter  pnesente  In  ratione  ol:t|ecti  immediate  eog- 
Knowledgc,  see  RetiT*  Works,  Sappl.  Dissert,  niti.  f  9:  Actus  seosaom  exterioiym  sank 
Note  B,  p.  804-815.  ~  Ed.  intoitiTl,  propter  immediatnm  ordinem  ad  ob- 

2  [See  Durandus,  /«  Sent.,  Prologus,  q.  8,  Jecta  sua.**  Cf.  John  Msjor,  In  Seta.,  lib.  L 
i  6 :  "  Cognitio  tnHnlita,  Ula  qiisB  immediate  dist.  iii.  q.  2,  f.  88,  and  Teiies,  I 


teudit  ad  rem  sibi  pnesentem  objective,  secan-  pkia,  tom.  it  p.  052.]    [Besides  Durandns,  the 

dum  ejus  actualem  existentlam :  siout  cum  vi-  Couimb^enses  refer  to  Sootns,  FerrarieniiSi 

deo  colorem  ezistentem  in  pariete,  vel  roeam  Anselm,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Ytctore,  the  Mister 

qnam  in  mana  teneo.    Jbstractiva  ^citur  om-  of  Sentences,  Aquinas,  GrcfOiy  Arlminwwti 
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aathoritj  of  these  snbtle  spirits.  The  names  given  in  the  schools 
to  the  immediate  and  mediate  cognitions  were  ininiitive  and  ab- 
^tractive  {cognitio  intuitively  cogniHo  a^stractiva)^  meaning  by  the 
latter  term  not  merely  what  we,  with  them,  call  abstract  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  representations  of  concrete  objects  in  the  imagin- 
ation or  memory. 

Now,  possessed  of  this  distinction,  of  which  Reid  knew  nothing, 
and  asserting  far  more  clearly  and  explicitly  than  he  has  ever  done 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  I  think  the  affirmation  I 
made  in  my  last  Lectnra  is  not  unwarranted,  —  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  schoolmen  were  incomparably  superior  to  Reid,  or 
any  modem  philosopher,  in  their  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of 
that  faculty.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  this,  their  doctrine,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  the  celebrity  it  merits. 

Having  now  prepared  you  for  the  question  concerning  Reid,  I 
shall  proceed  to  its  consideration ;  and  shall,  in 

Order  of  the  dto-      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  ar^umente  that  mav  be 

adduced  p  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  B^jf)  ^\A 


not  assert  a  doctrine  of  Katnrftl  RfialiaiyiT  —  did  not  accept  the  factA 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its  genuine  integrity,  but  only  \ 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  originating  a  new  or  i 
an  important  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  form  of  Rep-  I 
resentation;  and,  in  the  second  place,  state  the  arguments  that  I 
may  be   alleged  in  support  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  his  / 
doctrine  is  in  truth  the  simple  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism. 
But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  alone  If 
conceive  any  presumption  can  be  founded,  that  { 
1.    GronndB   on      Reid  is  not  a  Natural  Realist,  but,  Hke  Brown, 
''^!!l^*'*  r\^      a  Cosmothetic  Idealist,  I  shall  state  and  refute 

supposed  not  a  Nat-  ^  -r* 

Qfai  Realist.  the  only  attempt  made  by  Brown  to  support 

Brown's  single  ar-      thLs,  hls  interpretation  of  Reid's  fundamental 

gnment  in  support  of      doctrine.    Brown's  mterpretation  of  Reid  seems, 

the  view    that    Reid        .       «    ^  ^  j    j  ^x.-  v  i.    v 

was   a   Cosmothetic      ^  ^^^^  ^^^  grounded  on  anythmg  which   he 
Idealist,  reAited.  found  in  Reid,  but  simply  on  his  own  assump- 

tion of  what  Reid's  opinion  must  be.  For,/ 
marvellous  as  it  may  sound,  Brown  hardly  seems  to  have  con-' 
templated  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  anything' 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self;  and  I  should  say,  without  qualification,! 
that  he  had  never  at  all  imagined  this  possibility,  were  it  not  for  I 


Fklndanus,  CiO^tan,  sS'  distlngulsbing  be-  Had'*  Workt^  Snppl.  Diss.  B,  p.  812.  — See 
tween  knowledge  tiMmitye  and  chstroctk>«.  above,  L.  xzi.  p.  202,  and  I*  zxil.  p.  800.  — 
See  &  De  .immo,  lib.  ii.  o.  yi.  q.  8,  p.  198,  and     Ed.] 
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the  single  attempt  he  makes  at  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
Reid  holding  such  an  opinion,  when  on  one  occasion  Reid's  lan- 
guage seems  for  a  moment  to  have  actually  suggested  to  him  the 
question :  Might  that  philosopher  not  perhaps  regard  the  external 
object  as  identical  with  the  immediate  object  in  perception?  In 
the  following  passage,  you  will  observe,  by  anticipation,  that  by 
Sensation,  which  ought  to  be  called  Sensation  Proper,  is  meant  the 
subjective  feeling,  —  the  pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  an  act  of 
sensible  perception ;  and  by  Perception,  which  ought  to  be  caUed 
Perception  Proper,  is  meant  the  objective  knowledge  which  we 
have,  or  think  we  have,  of  the  external  object  in  that  act.  ^^Sen- 
sation,' says  Dr.  Reid, '  can  be  nothing;  else  than 

Brown  quoted.  ..«,,  -r  . 

it  IS  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  m 
/  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'  But  thi^  is  surely  equally  true  of  what  he  terms  per- 
ception, which,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is, 
according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object 
perceived  as  the  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state 
of  perception,  too,  in  his  own  language,  as  indeed  we  must  say  of 
all  our  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  bdng 
felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  object  exciting  it,  which  we  term  material ;  but  so 
also  is  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception;  for  Dr. 
Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  the  systems  which 
ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  consider 
the  perception  as  itself  the  object  perceived.  That  in  sensation, 
as  contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made 
to  an  external  object,  is  true ;  because,  when  the  reference  is  made, 
we  then  use  the  new  term  of  perception;  but  that  in  sensation 
there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt,  —  no  object  independent  of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a 
very  strange  opinion  of  this  philosopher;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
ception is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  its 
external  object.  The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its 
objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  external  causes  to  which  we 
refer  our  sensations ;  for  the  material  object  itself  he  surely  could 
not  consider  as  fonning  a  part  of  the  perception,  which  is  a  state 
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of  the  mind  alone.  To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  this  state 
of  the  mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises;  and  an  object,  in  this 
only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion  or  cause  of  a  certain  sut)se- 
quent  effect,  must,  on  his  own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to 
sensation.  Though  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  ohjecty  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception,  —  (and,  indeed,  if 
he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part  of  his 
system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of  this  single  word,  as 
something  different  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal 
feeling,  must  have^  fallen  to  the  ground),  —  he  yet  tells  us  very 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  something  more 
than  to  be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the  mind 
arises  which  he  terms  perception;  for,  in  arguing  against  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  certain 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  Hhat  we  are  not  to 
conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if 
there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions,  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  sou]^nd  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be 
exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them,'  he  adds:  ^ These  two 
opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For  if  the  images  or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of 
perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they  are  not 
perceived  at  all.'  Did  Dr.  Held,  then,  suppose  that  the  feeling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state  of  the 
mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is 
not  strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate ;  or  did  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  matter  itseli^  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a 
part  of  the  phsBnomena  or  states  of  the  mind^  —  a  part,  therefore, 
of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  term  a  perception  ?  Our 
sensations,  like  our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we 
consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling 
or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as 
having  for  its  cause  something  which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and 
independent  of  our  transient  feelings, — something  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting.     But  still,  what 
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we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  resbting,  is  known  to  U8  only  by 
the  feelings  which  it  occasi<Hi8  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its 
relation  to  percipient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  that  class  of  feelings  which  I  term  sensations 
or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

^  The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can  be  said  to 
be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate  exist- 
ence, either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence 
of  either  of  which.  Dr.  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philoso- 
phers to  yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are  conse* 
quent  on  the  presence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any  necessary 
connection  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their 
mutual  phaenomena ;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed  perception ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to 
say  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a  mere 
secondary  reference  of  assoi^ation  that  follows  the  particular  sensa- 
tion, of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself  in  either  view  of  it, 
but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  ante- 
cedent of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, all  which  constitutes  perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the  mere  word  perceived, 
difierent  from  the  physical  reality  which  it  expresses.''  ^ 

*  Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  reasoning  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  it,  to  the  following  e^ct: — To 
■tiJdKBd  wfUteT  °*  assert  an  immediate  perception  of  material  qual- 
ities, is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind ; 
for  that  which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  nature  as 
that  which  immediately  knows. 

But  Reid  was  not  a  materialist,  was  a  sturdy  spiritualist;  there- 
fore he  could  not  really  maintain  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  matter. 

The  whole  validity  of  thi^  argument  consists  in  the  truth  of  the 
major  proposition  (for  the  minor  proposition  that  Reid  was  not  a 
materialist  is  certain),  —  To  assert  an  immediate  perception  of  ma- 
terial qualities,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind ;  for  that 
which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  essence  as  that 
which  immediately  knows. 

Now  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  constitutes  the  founda- 

1  Leetwfs  on  the  PhUoxopky  of  the  Human  Mind.  Leot.  ZXT.  p.  168,  leO. 
S  See  DifcifSftMM,  p.  00.— £d. 
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tion  of  his  argoment,  Brown  offers  no  proof.    He  assumes  it  as 

an  axiom.    But  so  far  from  his  being  entitled 

Hto   ftandamcBtai      ^  ^^       .     .^^  ^.      ^^  evident  to  fear  denial, 

proportion  aasumed.  .      . 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  not  obtrusively 

true,  but,  when  examined,  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  appeal  to  the  only  possible  arbiter  in  the 

case, — the  authority  of  consciousness,  —  we  find 

intheflnitpi»ce,dte-      ^y^^^  cousciousuess  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in 

proved  by  couflcious- 

j^^^  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  duality  of  exist- 

ence ;  that  is,  it  assures  us  that,  in  the  act  of 
perception,  the  percipient  subject  is  at  once  conscious  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  self,  and  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  not-self.     Reid,  there- 
fore, as  a  dualist,  and  a  dualist  founding  not  on  the  hypotheses  of 
philosophers,  but  on  the  data  of  consciousness,  might  safely  maintain 
the  fact  of  our  immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  without 
fear  of  involving  himself  in  an  assertion  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
matter. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  if  Reid  did  not  maintain  this  immediacy 
of  perception,  and  assert  the  veracity  of  consci 
In  the  seooDd  place,      ousness,  he  would  at  once  be  forced  to  admit 
would  prove  the  con-      ^^^  ^^  other  of  the  unitarian  conclusions  of  ma- 
Terse  of  what  Brown  . ,     ,.  ^       ,  ,    -,  /.      .     i 

employs  ft  to  establish.  tenalism  or  idealism.  Our  knowledge  of  mind 
and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative; 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the 
postulation  of  two  difierent  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phaanomena  to 
coinnere  in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproved  ?  —  The  presumption 
against  dualism  is  again  decisive.  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity ;  a  plurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed, 
where  the  phaenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.  In  Brown's  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ; 
and  yet  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  ^ 
This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body, 
as  "known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  material^  are 
known  by  us  to  exist,  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mental.  There  is  an 
apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philo- 

1  PkOoaopKf  of  tkt  Human  Mind,  Lect.  xxri.  pp.  646,  647. 
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sophically  absnrd ;  on  the  law  of  parcimony,  a  psychological  nnita- 
rianism  is  established.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
object,  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  of  percep- 
tion, that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  unitarian  —  whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist,  — 
has  only  to  reply :  —  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  Of  the  object 
being  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  the 
hypothetical  dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally 
identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now 
derive  the  subject  from  the  object-,  the  idealist  derive  the  object 
from  the  subject,  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference, 
nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either;  —  the 
hypothetical  realist,  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Brown's  argument  from  inferring  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Reid  could  not  have  maintained  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  external  objects,  that  not  only  is  its  inference  expressly 
denied  by  Reid,  but  if  properly  applied,  it  would  prove  the  very 
converse  of  what  Brown  employs  it  to  establish. 
But  there  is  a  ground  considerably  stronger  than  that  on  which 

Brown  has  attempted  to  evince  the  identity  of 
Perception  and  imagi-  ^^^^  opmion  ou  perception  With  his  own.  This 
nation,  a  ground  on  ground  is  his  equalizing  Perception  and  Imag- 
which  he  may  be  8up-  ination.  (Under  Imagination,  you  will  again 
^i.r'  *  ^""^"^      observe,  that  I  include  Reid's  Conception  and 

Memory.)  Other  philosophers  brought  percep- 
tion into  unison  with  imagination,  by  making  perception  a  faculty 
of  mediate  knowledge.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  imagina- 
tion into  unison  with  perception,  by  calling  imagination  a  faculty  of 
immediate  knowledge.  Now  as  it  is  manifest  that,  in  an  act  of 
imagination,  the  object-object  is  and  can  possibly  be  known  only, 
mediately,  through  a  representation,  it  follows  that  we  must  per- 
force adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  —  we  may  either  suppose  that 
Reid  means  by  immediate  knowledge  only  that  simpler  form  of 
representation  from  which  the  idea  or  tertium  quidy  intermediate 
between  the  external  reality  and  the  conscious  mind,  is  thrown  out, 

or  that,  in  his  extreme  horror  of  the  hypothesis 

But  may  be  explained      of  ideas,  he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  ftm- 

consistentiy  with  his      ^amcutal  distinction  of  mediate  and  immediate 

doctrine    of   ^ataral  .,  ,.,,/•!. 

Keaiism.  cognition,  by  which  the  faculties  of  perception 

and   imagination   are   discriminated ;  and  that 

thus  his  very  anxiety  to  separate  more  widely  his  own  doctrine  of 
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intuition  from  the  representative  hypotEesis  of  the  philosophers, 
has,  in  fact,  caused  him  ahnost  inextricably  to  confound  the  two 
opinions. 

That  this  latter  alternative  is  greatly  the  more  probable,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you ;  and  in  doing  this,  I 

(iJtl^^lJ'J^inZ      ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^^P  ^  ^"^  *^^  necessary  contrasts 
IseaiKm.  ^7  which  an  immediate  or  intuitive  is  opposed 

to  a  mediate  or  representative  cognition.  The 
question  to  be  solved  is,  —  Does  Keid  hold  that  in  perception  we 
immediately  know  the  external  reality,  in  its  own  qualities,  as  ex- 
isting; or  only  mediately  know  them,  through  a  representative 
modification  of  the  mind  itself?  In  the  following  proo^  I  select 
only  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  of  passages  which  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Reid,  in  support  of  the  same  conclusions. 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  they  are  sufficient;  and  quotations 
longer  or  more  numerous  would  tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to 
illustrate.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reality  is  known  in  itself; 
Application  of  the      foj.  then   only  can  we  say,  that  it  is  known 
con   uoDs  o     mme-      ijgcause  it  cxists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known. 

diate    Knowledge   to  ... 

Beid'8  Btatemento.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive 

cognition,  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  Reid 
contemplate  any  other.  ^It  seems  admitted,''  he  says,  "as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really 
perceived  must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist,  is 
impossible.     So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree."* 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object,  in  their  theory,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  immedi- 
ately perceived.  And  so  Reid  understands  them.  "I  perceive 
not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself  (so  far  he  agrees 
with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man) ;  but  I 
perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  I  imme- 
diately perceive  it."' 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes 
the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception.  So  also  Reid ;  "  On 
the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external 
object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist." — "The  vulgar  undoubtedly 

1  See  this  question   diMDMed    in   ReitPs        s  TTorZu,  p.  274.— £d. 
Works,  Suppl.  DIaflert  Note  C,  $  11.  p.  819  et         S  Jbid.  —Ed. 
uq.    Compare  Disauiions^  p.  68  et  $eq.  —  Ed. 
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believe  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we  immediately  per* 
ceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question 
the  existence  of  external  objects."^ — "The  vulgar  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  perceive,  con- 
tinue to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them:  and  are  no  less 
firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon 
they  all  see  the  same  individual  object."'  Speaking  of  Berkeley, — 
"  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.  This  he  grants."* — *^It 
is,  therefore,  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher  to  be  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession, «  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  onr 
senses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that 
their  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception."^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  philosophers  agree  that  consciousness  has 
an  immediate  knowledge,  and  affords  an  absolute  certainty  of  the 
reality,  of  its  object.  Reid,  as  we  have  seen,  limits  the  name  of 
consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  that  is,  to  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  modifications  of  self;  whereas,  he  makes 
perception  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  qualities  of  the  not-self. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  1^,  Maintain,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality;  or,  2®,  Assert,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands  to  the  percipient  mind  face  to  &ce,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  representa- 
tive theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or,  3®,  Declare  the  identity  of*  his 
own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief  as  thus  expounded  by  himself 
and  the  philosophers ;  or,  4%  Declare,  that  his  Perception  affords  ns 
equal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  phaanomena,  as  his 
Consciousness  affords  us  of  the  existence  of  internal; — in  all  and 
each  of  these  suppositions,  he  would  unambiguously  declare  him* 
self  a  natural  realist,  and  evince  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  not  of  a  mediate  or  representative,  but  of  an  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge.    And  he  does  all  four. 

The  first  and  second,  —  "  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects, 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  if  external  objects  be  perceived  immediately"  [and 

1  Worlcs,  p.  274.  —  Ed.  •  S  Wmk9,  p.  284.  —  Ed. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  284.  —  £d.  4  J^itf.,  p.  209.  —  Ed. 
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he  had  jnst  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  they  were 
so  perceived],  ^  we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  philosophers  have  to  believe  the  existence  of  ideas,  while  they 
hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception."^ 

The  third,  —  Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
—  **  We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side,  stand 
all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and 
guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem ;  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar."" 

TJie  fourth, — "Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive 
ideas,  —  sometimes  that  we  are  conscious  of  them.  I  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perceive,  or 
of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 
ideas  or  am  conscious  of  them."* 

Various  other  proofe  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced ; 
these,  for  brevity,  we  omit. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  Reid's  doctrine 
of  Perception  must  be  pronounced  a  doctrine 
and^^or''''^'^''"'  ^^  Intuition,  and  not  of  Representation;  and 
though,  as  I  have  shown  you,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  plausible  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  conclusion ;  still,  these  are  gi*eatly  over- 
balanced T)y  stronger  positive  proofs,  and  by  the  general  analogy 
of  his  philosophy.  And  here  I  would  impress  upon  you  an  im- 
portant lesson.  That  Reid,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  even 
the  founder  of  an  illustrious  school,  could  be  so  greatly  miscon- 
ceived, as  that  an  eminent  disciple  of  that  school  itself  should 
actually  reveree  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine,  —  this 
may  excite  your  wonder,  but  it  ought  not  to  move  you  to  disparage 
either  the  talent  of  the  philosopher  misconceived,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher misconceiving.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  to  you  the  per- 
manent importance,  not  only  in  speculation,  but  in  practice,  of 
precise  thinking.  You  ought  never  to  rest  content,  so  long  as 
there  is  aught  vague  or  indefinite  in  your  reasonings,  —  so  long 
as  you  have  -  not  analyzed  every  notion  into  its  elements,  and 
excluded  the  possibility  of  all  lurking  ambiguity  in  your  expres- 
sions.    One  great,  perhaps  the  one  greatest  advantage,  resulting 

1  Worha^  p.  ii6.    Cf.  pp.  268, 272.  —  Ed.  S  WorJb,  p.  802.  —  Ed. 

8  Works^  p.  878. »  Ed. 
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from  the  caltivation  of  Philosophy,  is  the  habit  it  induces  of  vigor- 
oufl  thought,  that  is,  of  allowing  nothing  to  pass  without  a  search- 
ing examination,  either  in  your  own  speculations,  or  in  those  of 
others.  We  may  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  truth,  but  we  can 
always  avoid  self-contradiction* 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

THE   PRESENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

I. — PEBCEPTION.  —  THE    DISTINCTION    OP    PEBCEPTION    FBOPER    FBOM    SENSA- 
TION  FBOPEB. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the   review  of  Reid'g 
Historical  Account  of  Opinions  on  Perception, 

Becapitulation.  a       /.   -r»  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

and  of  Brown  s  attack  upon  that  account,  I 
proceeded  to  the  question,  —  Is  Reid's  own  doctrine  of  perception 
a  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  that  is,  did  he  accept  in  its  integrity 
the  datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognitive 
both  of  the  phaBnomena  of  matter  and  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind ; 
or  did  he,  like  Brown,  and  the  greater  number  of  more  recent 
philosophei-s,  as  Brown  assumes,  hold  only  the  finer  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  which  suppose^  that,  in  perception,  the 
external  reality  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  consciousness,  but 
that  the  ego  is  only  determined  in  some  unknown  manner  to  rep- 
resent the  non-ego,  which  representation,  though  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  or  self,  we  are  compelled,  by  an  illusion  of  our  nature, 
to  mistake  for  a  modification  of  matter,  or  not-self?  I  stated  to 
you  how,  on  the  determination  of  this  question,  depended  nearly 
the  whole  of  Reid's  philosophical  reputation ;  his  philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  subvert  the  foundations  of  idealism  and  skepticism,  and 
it  is  as  having  accomplished  what  he  thus  attempted,  that  any 
principal  or  peculiar  glory  can  be  awarded  to  him.  But  if  all  he 
did  was  merely  to  explode  the  cruder  hj^pothesis  of  representation, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  finer,  —  why,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
from  depriving  idealism  and  skepticism  of  all  basis,  he  only  placed 
them  on  one  finuer  and  more  secure;  and,  in  the  second,  so  far 
from  originating  a  new  opinion,  he  could  only  have  added  one  to 
a  class  of  philosophers,  who,  after  the  time  of  Amauld,  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  who,  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Reid  himself,  certainly  constituted  the  majority.  His  philosophy 
would  thus  be  at  once  only  a  silly  blunder ;  its  pretence  to  origin- 
ality only  a  proclamation  of  ignorance ;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
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honor  to  the  nation  from  which  it  arose,  and  by  whom  it 
respected,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the 
philosophy  of  any  country  in  which  it  met  with  any  milder  treat- 
ment than  derision. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  before  you,  more  distinctly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done,  the  distinction  of  Mediate  or  Representative  from 
Immediate  or  Intuitive  knowledge,  —  a  distinction  which,  though 
overlooked,  or  even  abolished,  in  the  modem  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  psychology.  Throwing  out  of  view,  as  a  now  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  the  cruder  doctrine  of  representation,  —  that, 
namely,  which  supposes  the  immediate,  or  representative  object 
to  be  something  different  from  a  mere  modification  of  mind, — 
from  the  mere  energy  of  cognitions,  —  I  articulately  displayed  to 
you  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  contrasts  and  correla- 
tions. They  are  thus  defined.  Intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  there  is  only  one  object,  and  in  which  that  object 
is  kii  o  wn  jn  if  self i  ^  or  as  "^  xls  ting.  '  Representative*  of  mediate 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  objecTs, 
—  an  immediate  and  a,  mediate  objectj  — the  immediate  object  or 
that  Tknown^hi^  itself  bein^  a  mere  subjective  or  menfaT  mode 
relative  to  and  representing^ a  reality  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness;  —  the  mediate  object  is  that  reality,  thus  supposed  and 
represented.  As  an  act  of  representative  knowledge  involves  ah 
intuitrve'cognition,  I  took  a  special  example  of  such  an  act.  I 
supposed  that  we  called  up  to  our  minds  the  image  of  the  ^^h 
Church.  Now,  here  the  immediate  object,  —  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, is  the  mental  image  of  that  edifice.  This  we  know,  and 
know  not  as  an  absolute  object,  but  as  a  mental  object  relative  to 
a  material  object  which  it  represents;  which  material  object,  in 
itself  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  is,'  therefore,  only  mediately  known  in  its  repre- 
sentation. You  must  observe  that  the  mental  image, — the  imme- 
/  diate  object,  is  not  really  different  from  the  cognitive  act  of  im- 
agination itself.  In  an  act  of  mediate  or  representative  knowledge, 
the  cognition  and  the  immediate  object  are  really  an  identical 
modification, — the  cognition  and  the  object,  —  the  imagination 
I  and  the  image,  being  nothing  more  than  the  mental  representation, 
^  —  the  mental  reference  itself  The  indivisible  modification  is  die- 
'tinguished  by  two  names,  because  it  involves  a  relation  between 
I  two  terms  (the  two  terms  being  the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
I  represented),  and  may,  consequently,  be  viewed  in  more  proximate 
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reference  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these.  Looking  to  the 
mind  knowing,  it  ia  called  a  cognition,  an  act  of  knowledge,  an 
imagination,  etc.; — looking  to  the  thing  represented,  it  is  called 
a  representation,  an  object,  an  image,  an  idea,  etc. 

All  philosophers  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  our  present  mental 
states  is  immediate :  if  we  discount  some  verbal  ambiguities,  all 
would  admit  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  is  not  now  exist- 
ent^ or  not  now  existent  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  must  be 
mediate  or  representative.  The  only  point  on  which  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  can  obtain  is,  —  Whether  the  ego  or  mind  cam 
be  more  than  mediately  cognizant  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  non-ego 
or  matter. 

I  then  detailed  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  held  I 
that  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception  is  one  of 
^"T7Mr**''pt      Natural  Realism,  and  not  a  form  of  Cosmo- 

•ons  for  holding  Reid  ,  ^  ' 

aKaturaiBeaiist.  thetic  Idealism,  as  supposed  by  Brown.    An 

immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  existing,  —  consequently,  in  this  case,  knowledge  \ 
and  existence  infer  each  other.  On  the  one  handle  know  the 
object  because  it  exists,  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  object  exists,  since 
it  is  known.  This  is  expressly  maintained  by  Reid,  and  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  In  the  firat  place,  on  this  principle,  the 
philosophers  hold  that  ideas  (whether  on  the  one  hypothesis  of 
representation,  or  on  the  other)  necessarily  exist,  because  immedi- 
ately known.  Now,  if  Reid,  fully  aware  of  this,  assert  that,  on  his 
doctrine,  the  external  reality  holds,  in  the  act  of  perception,  the 
same  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative image  stands  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophers ;  and  that,  con-  / 
sequently,  on  the  one  opinion,  we  have  the  same  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
the  ideal  world;  —  if,  I  say,  he  does  this,  he  unambiguously  pro- 
claims himself  a  natural  realist.  And  that  this  he  actually  does,  I 
showed  you  by  various  quotations  from  his  writings. 

In  the  second  place,  upon  the  same  principle,  mankind  at  large  ^ 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external  universe,  because  they 
believe  that  the  extei-nal  universe  is  by  them  immediately  perceived. 
This  fact,  I  showed  you,  is  acknowledged  both  by  the  philosophers, 
who  regard  the  common  belief  itself  as  an  illusion,  and  by  Reid. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  declares  that  he  coincides  with  the 
vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  learned,  belief,  he  must  again  be  held 
unambiguously  to  pronounce  his  doctrine  of  perception  a  scheme 
of  natural  realism.  And  that  he  emphatically  makes  this  declara- 
tion, I  also  proved  to  you  by  sundry  passages. 

42 
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In  the  third  place,  Keid  and  all  philosophers  are  at  one  in  main- 
lain  ing  that  self-consciousness,  as  immediately  cognizant  of  our 
ncntal  modifications,  affords  us  an  absolute  assitrance  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  then  Reid  hold  that  perception  is  as  immediately  cognizant 
3f  the  external  modification,  as  self-consciousness  is  of  the  internal, 
ind  that  the  one  cognition  thus  affords  us  an  equal  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  its  object  as  does  the  other,  —  on  this  supposition,  it  is 
tnanifest  that  Reid,  a  third  time,  unambiguously  declares  his  doc- 
trine of  perception  a  doctrine  of  natural  realism.  And  that  he 
does  so,  I  proved  by  various  quotations. 

I  might  have  noticed,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  Reid's  assertion, 
that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  things  is  immediate,  and 
not  the  result  of  inference  or  reasoning,  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.  I  do  not,  however,  lay 
much  stress  on  this  argument,  because  we  may  possibly  suspect  that 
he  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the  term  immediate^  as 
applied  to  this  belief^  which  he  does  in  its  application  to  our  repre* 
sentative  cognitions.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  three  former 
arguments  are  amply  sufficient  to  establish  our  conclusion.       *       ^ 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  would  maintain  that  Brown 
has  not  only  mistaken,  but  absolutely  reversed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Reid's  philosophy ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  error  and  perplexity  of  Reid's  exposition,  arising  from  his  non- 
distinction  of  the  two  possible  forms  of  representation,  and  his 
confusion  of  representative  and  of  intuitive  knowledge,  afford  a 
not  incompetent  apology  for  those  who  might  misapprehend  his 
meaning.  In  this  discussion,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  I 
have  not  called  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart.  The  truth  is, — 
his  writings  afford  no  applicable  testimony  to  the  point  at  issue. 
His  own  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  perception  are  brief  and 
general,  and  he  is  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Reid  for  the 
details. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  external  objects,  — 

which,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  ought  to  be 

Beid  the  first  cham-      unconditionally  admitted, — Reid  has  the  merit, 

^^  ^n  ^to^^  latter      '^^  ^^®^®  ^^^^^^  ^™^^  ^^  ^®^^o  **^®  *™*  champion. 
tiaiw.  I  have  already  noticed  that,  among  the  scholastic 

philosophers,  there  were  some  who  maintained 
the  same  doctrine,  and  with  far  gi*eater  clearness  and  comprehension 
than  Reid.*  These  opinions  are,  however,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
may  say,  wholly  unknown ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  their  speculations  had  exerted  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 

1  See  above,  pp  202, 800, 816,  notes.  —  Eix 
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Two  modem  pbQos- 
opbers,  preyiously  to 
Beid,  held  Intuitive 
Ptoception. 


apon  a  thinker  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done 
by  previous  philosophers,  as  Reid.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  I 
have  met  with  only  two,  anterior  to  Reid,  whose 
doctrine  on  the  present  question  coincided  with 
his.  One  of  these  may,  indeed,  be  discounted ; 
for  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  so  paradoxical 
a  manner,  that  his  authority  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.!  The  other,'  who  flourished  about  a  century  before  Reid, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive,  and  refuted 
the  counter  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  with  a  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  far  superior  to  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Both  of  these  authors,  I  may  say,  are  at  present  wholly  unknown. 

Having  concluded  the  argument  by  which  I  endeavored  to  satisfy 
you  that  Reid's  doctrine  is  Natural  Realism,  I  should  now  proceed 
to  show  that  Natural  Realism  is  a  more  philosophical  doctrine  than 
Hypothetical  Realism.  Before,  however,  taking  up  the  subject,  I 
think  it  better  to  dispose  of  certain  subordinate  matters,  with  which 
it  is  proper  to  have  some  preparatory  acquaintance. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  distinction  of  Perception  Proper  from 
Sensation  Proper. 


1  The  philosopher  here  meant  Is  probably 
John  Sergeant,  who  inculcated  a  doctrine  of 
Bealism  against  modem  philosophers  gener- 
ally, and  Locke  in  particular,  — in  his  Method 
to  Seienee\lG&Q),  and  Solid  Philosophy  asserted 
against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists  (1(97).  See, 
of  tlie  latter  work,  Preface,  especially  H  7) 
IB,  19;  pp.  23,  42,  44,  68  el  seq.,  142,  838  et  seq. 
See  below,  p.  853.  —  Ed. 

S  The  latter  of  the  two  philosophers  here 
referred  tOr^  doubtless  Peter  Polret.  Ho  is 
mentioned  in  the  Author's  Common-Place 
Book,  as  holding  a  more  correct  opinion  than 
Beid  on  the  point  raised  In  the  text.  Poiret 
was  bom  in  1^6,  and  died  in  1719.  He  states 
his  doctrine  as  follows:  **In  nobis  duplicis 
generis  (saltern  quantum  ad  cognitionem, 
voce  hac  late  sumpta)  faeultates  inesse ;  reales 
a)tenu,  que  res  ipsas;  alteras  umbratiles, 
que  rerum  ploturas,  umbrasve  sire  ideas  ex- 
hibeant:  et  utrasque  quidem  faeultates  illas 
itemm  dupllces  existere;  uempe,  yel  reales 
spiritales,  pro  rebus  spiritalibus;  yel  reales 
oorporeas,  pro  rebus  materiallbus.  Spiritaies 
nales  sunt  passivns  intellectus  sensusque  spir- 
itales  et  indmi,  qui  ab  objeotis  ipsis  realibus 
ac  spiritalibus,  eoramre  effluviis  veris  afficiun- 
tur.  .  .  .  Corporea  reales  faeultates  sunt  (hoc 
in  negotlo)  vlsus  sensusque  ceteri  corporei  qui 
ab  objectis  ipsls  corporeis  aflccti,  eorum  cx- 
bibent  nobis  cognitionem  sensuale,  Umbratiles 
aotem  fiujultates  (quas  sunt  ipsa  homlnis^  Ratio 


sive  intellectus  activns)  comparent  maxime, 
quando  objectis  siye  rebus  quie  faeultates 
reales  afTecerunt,  eorumque  alfectione  et  efflu- 
viis  absentibus,  mens  activitate  sua  eorumdem 
imagines  sive  ideas  in  se  excitat  et  cousiderat. 
Et  hoc  quidem  modo  idealiter  sive  per  ideam 
possunt  quoque  cognosci,  DeuSy  MemeSy  Cor- 
pora.^^  CogiteUiones  RationaUs^  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  p. 
176,  (edit.  1715)  — first  published  apparently 
in  1675.    Again  he  says:  "Intellectus  triplex. 

Intellectus  siye  fkcultas  perclpiendi, 

cujus  objectum  ipsemet  Deus  est  ciJuhque  di- 
vins  operationes  ao  emanationes,  dicitur  a 
me  inteUeetus  divinus^  ao  mere  passivus  sive 
receptivus;  qui  etiam  intelligentia  did  potest. 
Intellectus,  sive  faoultas  perclpiendi,  ci^us 
objectum  sunt  res  hniuB  mundi  naturalos 
earumque  realia  effluvia,  dicitur  a  me  Intel- 
lectus animalis  sive  sensunlisj  qui  quoque 
mere  passivus  est.  Intellectus  vero  cuJus 
objecta  sunt  picturas  et  imagines  ac  ideas 
rerum,  quas  ipsemet  format  et  varie  regit, 
sive  imagines  illie  Ideseve  sint  dc  rebus  spirit- 
alibus sive  de  corporeis,  dicitur  a  mo  Katio 
humana  vel  Intellectus  activus  et  pieturan'us 
.  .  .  intellectus  ideatis,  Defensio  Methodi  In- 
veniendi  Yerum^  H  2,  4,  p.  118.  Cf.  Sh  If  5, 
Opera  Posthuma,  (edit.  1721).  Cf.  his  De  Vera 
Mfthodo  Inveniendi  Verumy  pars  i.  H  20,  21,  pp. 
23,  24,  (Ist  edit.  1692),  — prefixed  to  his  De 
Eruditione.    See  p.  208,  note  2.  —  Ed. 
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I  have  had  occafiion  to  mention,  that  the  word  Perception  is,  in 

the  language  of  philosophers  previous  to  Reid, 

The  distinction  of  Pep.      used  in  a  Very  extensive  signification.    By  Des- 

eeption  Proper  fhMn      cartes,  Malcbranche,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 

Sensation  Troper.  ...  i         j   •         i  i  x  i      • 

Use  of  the  term  Per-  ^  ^  employed  m  a'seuse  almost  as  unexclasive 
eeption  {(revioiulf  to  AS  cousciousncss  in  its  widest  signification.  ^ 
Keid.  Reid,  this  word  was    limited   to  our  faculty 

ftcqmarfivO  nt  kr|nylftdprp^  and  to  that  branchof 
this  faculty  whereby,  through  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  extemal  world.  But  his  limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the 
act  oir  external  perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought,  pei^ 
haps,  to  have  call^  ^i^ie  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper^ 
when  employed  in  his  special  meaning;  for,  in  the  language  of 
other  philosophers,  sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  Per- 
ception, and  perception  a  term  comprehensive  of  what  he  called 
Sensation. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  precision  in  Reid's  account  of  Perception 
and  Sensation.      Of  Perception  he  says:   "I^ 

Keid'8  account  of      therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind, 

PercepUon.  .  ,  .  ,  „      ,  .  /.  , 

which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it  these  three  things.  Firsiy 
Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly,  A 
strong  and  irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present  existence; 
and.  Thirdly,  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and 
not  the  effect  of  reasoning. 

^First,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without  having  some 
notion  or  conception  of  what  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  object  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive 
the  object,  we  must  have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ; 
and  we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from  memory  or  imagination, 
when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the  notion  which 
our  senses  give  of  the  object  may  be  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct  in  all  possible  degrees."  i 
Now  here  you  will  observe  that  the  "  having  a  notion  or  concep- 
tion," by  which  he  explains  the  act  of  perception, 
ci«ion*°    *  ™  might  at  first  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  held, 

as  Brown  supposes,  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  ;  for  notion  and  conception  are  generally  used  by 
philosophers  for  a  representation,  or  mediate  knowledge  of  a  thing. 

1  InuUtctwd  Powers,  Essay  ii.  o.  r.     Workt,  p.  268. 
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But,  though  Beid  cannot  escape  censure  for  ambiguity  and  vague- 
ness, it  appears,  from  the  analogy  of  his  writings,  that  by  notion  or 
conception  he  meant  nothing  more  than  knowledge  or  cognition. 

Sensation  he  thus  describes:  "Almost  all  our  perceptions  have/ 
corresponding  sensations,  which  constantly  ac- 
°**  **"'  company  them,  and,  on  that  account,  ajo  very 

apt  to  be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that 
the  sensation,  and  its  corresponding  perception,  should  be  distin- 
guished in  common  language,  because  the  purposes  of  common  life 
do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ordi< 
nary  conversation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens* 
that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
perception,  often  go  under  the  same  name. 

^This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambiguous, 
and  this  ambiguity  hath  very  much  perplexed  the  philosophers.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  insttinces,  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  by  itself, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It 
affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other 
object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
before  observed,  that  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard 
to  all  sensations. 

"  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
a  rose.  Perception  has  always  an  external  object;  and  the  object 
of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I 
discern  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  vAaen  it  is  removed, 
I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the 
object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception."* 

Hy  perception^  Beid,  therefore,  means  the  objective  knowledge  we 

I  JbtUOtehud  Pkmwr*,  Essay  U.  oh.  16.     CoU.  Works^  p.  810. 
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have  of  an  external  reality,  through  the  senses ;  by  sensation^  the 

subjective    feeling   of  pleasure    or   pain,  with 

Reid  anticipated  In      which  the  Organic  operation  of  sense  is  accom- 

hi*di«tiDctianof  Per-,     ponied.    This  distinction  of  the  objective  from 

ception  from    SeoM-        ^  ** 

tion.  the  subjective  element  m  the  act  is  important 

Reid  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion.  He  himself  notices  of  Malebranche  that  ^he  distinguished  more 
accurately  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  objects  which 
we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of  the  object.  As 
in  many  things,  so  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great  merit ;  for  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding 
both  of  our  external  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind."*    I 
may  notice  that    Malebranche's  distinction  is 
mto  Ideey  corresponding  to  Reids  Perception, 
and  Sentiment^  corresponding  to  his  Sensation;  and  this  distinction 
is  as  precisely  marked  in  Malebranche'  as  in  Reid.     Subsequently 
to  Malebranche,  the  distinction  became  even  common ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart'  being  struck  when 
Croowz,  HatctaeMm,      j^^  ^^^^^  |^  j^^  Crousaz  and  Hutcheson.    It  is  to 

Le  Clerc,  Sinsart,  Buf-        ,«         -..-r^^         ^.      «.  K*-n^«* 

Ugy  be  found  in  Le  Clerc,*  m  Sinsart,*  m  Burner,'  m 

Genovesi,'  and  in  many  other  philosophers.    It 
is  curious  that  Malebranche's  distinction  was  apprehended  neither 
by  Locke  nor  by  Leibnitz,  in  their  counter  examinations  of  the 
theory  of  that  philosopher.    Both  totally  mistake  its  import.    Male- 
branche, however,  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  distinction. 
He  himself  professedly  evolves  it  out  of  Des- 
cartes.*    But  long  previously  to  Descartes,  it 
had  been  clearly  established.    It  formed  a  part  of  that  admirable 
doctrine  of  perception  maintained  by  the  party  of  the  Schoolmen 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.*    I  find  it,  however,  long  prior  to 
_  ,        them.      It  is,  in  particular,  stated  with  ffreat 

Plotinns.  .  .        ,      J.,      .  ,«         ,  .    *. 

precision  by  Plotmus,*''  and  even  some  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries  of  modem 
philosophy. 

1  Inuttectual  Powers,  Eway  M.  ch.  vii.     CoU.  «  [Reeuetl  det  Pauiet  tur  T  ImtnortalU4  tU 

Works,  p.  266.  P  Anu,  119.  ] 

9  Rtehereke  de  la  V&iU,  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  6  First  Tn/Ms,  part  i.  ota.  xiv.  H  10»-llli 

Ti.  and  vii.,  with  Eclaircissement  on  text  Cf.  Remarks   on  Crousaz,  art.  viii.  p.  427 

See  ReitTs  Works,  pp.  884,  887.  —  Ed.  (Eng.  Trana).  —  Ed. 

3  Philosophieal  Essays,  notes  F  and  O.    The  7  [EUmenta  MftaphysUa,  pars  ii.  p.  12.] 
passages  from  Hutcheson  and  Crousaz  are  8  See  Raid's  Works,p.9Sl.^ED, 

given  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the  »  See  above,  1.  xxiii.  p.  816,  and   Riid't 

CoUeeted  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  420.  —  £d.  Works,  p.  687. — Ed. 

4  Pfuumatologia,  $  i.  chap.  v.     Opera  Phi-  10  Enn,  lU.  vl-  2.  See  RadPs  Works,  p.  887.- 
losopkica,  torn.  ii.  p.  81  (edit.  1728).  —  Ed.  Ed. 
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Before  proceeding  to  state  to  you  the  great  law  which  regulates 

the  mutual  relation  of  these  phsenomena,  —  a 

TiM  natura  of  the      law  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  our 

ti^°'l"r's^n«H!^^      psychologists, —it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words, 

juugtnited.  '      illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  phaenomena 

themselves ;  for  what  you  will  find  in  Reid,  is 

by  no  means  either  complete  or  definite. 

The  opposition  of  Perception  and  Sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not 

a  statement  adequate  to  the  generality  of  the 

The  contort  of  Per-      contrast.    Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of 

oeption  and  Sensation,  ^  ,  ^       ^ 

the  special  manifes-  knowledge,  and  sensation  Only  a  special  kind 
taUon  of  a  contrast  ol  fy^iUlg}  &nd  l^tiowUd^e  ana  j^^edlng^  yon 
which  universally  di-  wfli  recoUect,  are  two  out  of  the  three  great 
FeeHng"^^  ^  *"  classes,  into  which  we  primarily  divided  the 
phaenomena  of  mind.  Conation  was  the  third. 
Now,  as  perception  is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge,  and  sensa- 
tion only  a  special  mode  of  feeling,  so  the  contrast  of  perception 
and  sensation  is  only  the  special  manifestation  of  a  contrast,  which 
universally  divides  the  generic  phaenomena  themselves.  It  ought,\ 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  geneinc  I 
phaenomena  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  always  found  coexistent/ 
and  yet  always  distinct ;  and  the  opposition  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion should  have  been  stated  as  an  obtnisive,  but  still  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  the  general  law.  But  not 
Fereeption  Proper  only  is  the  distinction  of  perception  and  sensa- 
and   Sensation    Pro-      ^j^^^  ^^^  generalized,— not  referred  to  its  cate- 

per,    precisely  distin-  °  v    i       •  *        •*    •  *  •     i 

g^i^  gory,  by  our  psychologists;  it  is  not  concisely 

and  precisely  stated.    A  cognition  is  objective,! 
that  is,  our  consciousness  is  then  relative  to  something  different 
fi-om  the  present  state  of  the  mind  itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  | 
is  subjective,  that  is,  our  consciousness  is  exclusively  limited  to  thej 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  subject.     Cognition  | 
and  feeling  are  always  coexistent.     The  purest  act  of  knowledge  is 
always  colored  by  some  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  for  no  energy 
is  absolutely  indifferent^  and  the  grossest  feeling  exists  only  as  it  is 
known  in  consciousness.     This  being  the  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and  sensation  in  par- 
ticular.    Perception  proper  is  the  consciousness,  through  the  senses, 
of  the  qualities  of  an  object  known  as  different  from  sclfT'Sensation 
proper  i«  ^|^,fi  ^nnaninn^^^ss  pf  tlic  subjective  affection  of  pleasured 
pain,  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge.    Perception  is  thus 
t^fi  ^ly<>P<^i«^  ^*^Lt>«fl^iy*>A^-^  thr  rnrnr^""""  state,  —  the  element  of  cog- 
nition ;  sensation  is  the  subjective  element,  —  the  elenient  ofteelihg. 
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The  most  remarkable  defect,  however,  in  the  present  doctrine 

upon  this  point,  is  the  ignorance  of  our  psycholo- 

The  grsnd  law  by         •  ^^  j^^  regard  to  the  law  by  which  the  phie- 

whlch  the  phsenomena        *=*  *^         ,  ,  -i  /•     i.  <•  . 

of  Knowledge  and  nomena  of  cognition  and  feeling, — of  perception 
Feeling,  —  rerceptJon  and  sensation,  are  governed,  in  their  reciprocal 
and    Sensauon,    are      relation.    This  law  IS  simple  and  universal ;  and, 

governed  in  their  re-  ,    .  /»  •     /»         -i  • 

ciprocai  relation.  ^°^®  enounccd,  its  proof  IS  found  m  every  men- 

tal manifestation.  It  is  this:  Knowledge  and 
Feeling,  — Perception  and  Sensation,  though  alwavs  coexistent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.^  That  these  two  elements 
arc  ^aTwavs  fouiid  Tn  coexistence,  as  it  is  an  old  and  a  notorious 
ti-uth,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  prove.  But  that  these  elements 
are  always  found  to  coexist  in  an  inverse  proportion,  —  in  support 
of  this  universal  fact,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  proof  and  illus- 
tmtion. 

In  doing  this  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of 
Perception   and   Sensation.     These   afford  the 
1  J^ted"^^"*  """^  "'      ^^^*  examples  of  the  generic  relation  of  knowl- 
edge and  feeling;  and  we  must  not  now  turn 
aside  from  the  special  faculty  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  take  from  a  comparison  of  the  several 

senses ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  precisely  as 

1.  From  a  cpmpari-      ^  ^^^^  Yisls  more  of  the  One  element,  it  has  less 

Bon     of    the    several  .         m        ^         •  i       *.        i 

g^ngpg  of  the  other.     Laying  Touch  aside  for  the  mo- 

♦  ment,  as  this  requires  a  special  explanation,  the 

other  four  Senses  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  according  as 
perception,  the  objective  element,  or  sensation,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, predominates.  The  two  in  which  the  former  element  prevails, 
are  Sight  and  Hearing;  the  two  in  which  the  latter,  are  Taste  and 
Smell.» 
Now,  here,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  Sight,  at  the  same 
instant,  presents  to  us  a  greater  number  and  a 
greater  variety  of  objects  and  qualities,  than 
any  other  of  the  senses.    In  this  sense,  therefore,  perception,  —  the 
objective  element,  is  at  its  maximum.    But  sensation, — the  sub- 
jective element,  is  here  at  its  minimum ;  for,  in  the  eye,  we  experi- 
ence less  organic  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  impressions  of  its  appro- 
priate objects  (colors),  than  we  do  in  any  other  sense. 

Next  to  Sight,  Hearing  affords  us,  in  the  shortest  interval,  the 

1  This  law  is  enunciated  hj  Kant,  Anthro'  sie  riel  lehren  sollen,  mUsKn  sie  mlssig  afflci- 

pologie^  $  20.    Kant's  words  are,  "  Je  stilrker  ren."  Anthr.  {  20,(  Werke,  edit  Roeeokransand 

die  Sinne,  bei  eben  demselben  Grade  des  auf  Bohobert,  vii.  part  2,  p.  SI.)   Sect.  20  of  this 

sle  Keacbehenen  Einflussea,  slch  affieirt  lulilen,  edition  corresponds  to  { 19,  edit  1800.  —Ed* 

desto  weniger  lehnn  sie.    Umgekehrt;  wenn  >  Compare  Kant,  AntMnpotogiey  $  15.— Ed. 
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greatest  variety  and  multitude  of  cognitions;  and  as  sight  divides 
«   _^  space  almost  to  infinity,  through  color,  so  hear- 

mg  does  thp  same  to  time,  through  sound.  Hear- 
ing is,  however,  much  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  knowledge  or 
perception  than  sight ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  is  its  capacity  of 
feeling  or  sensation  more  intensive.    We  have  greater  pleasure  and 
greater  pain  from  single  sounds  than  from  single  colors ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  concords  and  discords,  in  the  one  sense,  affect  us  more  agree- 
ably or  disagreeably,  than  any  modifications  of  light  in  the  other.^ 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  }he  degree  of  sensation,  that  is,  of  pleasure 
d  8    11       ^^  V^^^y  '^  great  in  proportion  as  the  perception, 
that  is,  the  information  they  afford,  is  small.    In 
all  these  senses,  therefore,  —  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  holds  good. 

The  sense  of  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  I  have  re- 
served, as   this  requires   a  woM   of  comment. 
Some  philosophers  include  under  this  name  all 
our  sensitive  perceptions,  not  obtained  through  some  of  the  four 
special  organs  of  sense,  that  is,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell ;  others, 
again,  divide  the  sense  into  several.     To  us  at  present  this  differ- 
ence is  of  no  interest :  for  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  sensation  predominates,  perception 
is  feeble ;  and  in  those  where  perception  is  lively,  sensation  is  obtuse. 
In  the  finger  points,  tactile  perception  is  at  its  height ;  but  there 
is  hardly  another  part  of  the  body  in  which  sensation  is  not  more 
acute.    Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  if  viewed  as  a  single 
sense,  belongs,  therefore,  to  both  classes,  —  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective.   But  it  is  more  correct,  as  we  shall  see,  to  regard  it  as  a 
plurality  of  senses,  in  which  case  Touch,  prop- 

Jiirofs'Xs'''^^""      ®^^y  ®^  ^^^^®^'  ^^^^^«  *  principal  organ  in  the 
finger  points,  will  belong  to  the  first  class,  —  the 
class  of  objective  senses,  —  the  perceptions,  —  that  class  in  which 
philosophy  proper  predominates.   * 

The  analogy,  then,  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  hold  good  in  the 

several  senses  in  relation  to  each  other,  prevails 

2.  From  the  several       likewise  among  the  several  impressions  of  the 

impresflona     of     the  %  , .  ,        \ 

uinesenM.  ^amc  sense.     Impressions  m  the  same  sense, 

differ  both  in  degree  and  in  quality  or  kind.    By 

impression  you  will  observe  that  I  mean  no  explanation  of  the 

1  [In  regard  to  the  snbJectiTe  and  objective     as,  what  is  more  snt^JectiTe  alTords  a  much 
nature  of  the  sensatioiui  of  the  several  senses,     less  distinct  remembrance.    Thus,  what  we 
or  ratlier  the  perceptions  we  have  through     perceive  by  the  eye,  is  better  remembered 
tbem,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  more      than  what  we  hear.]  —  Oral  Interpolation, 
objective  is  more  easily  remembered;  where* 

43 
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mode  in  whicb  the  external  reality  acts  upon  the  sense  (the  met- 
aphor you  must  disregard),  but  simply  the  fact  of  the  agency  itself 
^._        .  3  Taking,  then,  their  difference  in  degree,  and  sup- 

Diflterence  In  degree.  .  ,  ,  n  .  -. 

posing  that  the  degree  of  the  impression  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  sensation,  it  cannot  certainly  be  said,  that 
the  minimum  of  sensation  infers  the  maximum  of  perception ;  for 
perception  always  supposes  a  certain  quantum  of  sensation  :  but  this 
is  undeniable,  that,  above  a  certain  limit,  perception  declines,  in 
proportion  as  sensation  rises.  Thus,  in  the  sense  of  sight,  if  the 
impression  be  strong  we  are  dazzled,  blinded,  and  consciousness 
is  limited  to  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  sensation,  in  the  intensity 
of  which,  perception  has  been  lost. 

Take  now  the  difference,  in  kind,  of  impressions  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  senses,  take  again  that  of  Sight.     Sight, 

Diflbrence  in  kind.       as  wiU  hereafter  be  shown,  is  cognizant  of  color. 

Sight;  Color,  andFig-      ^^^  through  color,  of  figure.    But  though  figure 

„^^  IS  known  only  through  color,  a  very  imperfect 

cognizance  of  color  is  necessary,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  (and  it  is  not  a  rare  one)  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  discriminating  colors.  These  persons,  who  prob- 
ably perceive  only  a  certain  difference  of  light  and  shade,  have  as 
clear  and  distinct  a  cognizance  of  figure,  as  others  who  enjoy  the 
sense  of  sight  in  absolute  perfection.  This  being  understood,  you 
will  observe,  that,  in  the  vision  of  color,  there  is  more  of  sensation ; 
in  that  of  figure,  more  of  perception.  Color  affords  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  a  far  smaller  number  of  differences  and  relations  than 
figure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  yields  our  capacity  of  feeling  a  far 
more  sensual  enjoyment.  But  if  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  color 
be  more  gross  and  vivid,  that  fi*om  figure  is  more  refined  and  per- 
manent. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  more  intense  a  pleasure, 
the  shorter  is  its  duration.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  grosser  and 
more  intense  than  those  of  intellect ;  but,  while  the  former  alternate 
speedily  with  disgust,  with  the  latter  we  are  never  satiated.  The 
same  analogy  holds  among  the  senses  themselves.  Those  in  which 
sensation  predominates,  in  which  pleasure  is  most  intense,  soon  pall 
upon  us;  whereas  those  in  which  perception  predominates,  and 
which  hold  more  immediately  of  intelligence,  afford  us  a  less  exclu- 
sive but  a  more  enduring  gratification.  How  soon  are  we  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  compared  with  those  of  the  eye ; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  the  former,  the  meats  that  please  the 
most  are  soonest  objects  of  disgust.  This  is  too  notorious  in  regard 
to  taste  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  in  the 
case  of  vision.    In  Painting,  there  is  a  pleasure  derived  from  a  vivid 
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and  harmonious  ooloring,  and  a  pleasore  from  the  drawmg  and 
grouping  of  the  figures.  The  two  pleasures  are  distinct,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible.  For  if  we  attempt  to  combine 
them,  the  grosser  and  more  obtrusive  gratification,  which  we  find 
in  the  coloring,  distracts  us  &om  the  more  refined  and  intellectual 
enjoyment  we  derived  from  the  relation  of  figure ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  disgust  we  soon 
experience  from  the  one  tends  to  render  us  insen- 
sible to  the  other.  This  is  finely  expressed  by  a  modem  Latin  poet 
of  high  genius: 

"  Mensura  rebus  est  sua  dulcibns ; 
Ut  quodque  mantes  snavios  afflcit, 
Fastidium  sic  triste  secum  . 
Limite  proximiore  ducit.  i 

"  Est  modus  et  dulci :  nimis  immoderata  yolnptas 

Tsdia  finitimo  limite  semper  habet. 
Ceme  noyas  tabolas;  rident  florente  colore, 

Picta  velut  primo  Yere  comscat  humus. 
Ceme  diu  tamen  has,  hebetataque  lumina  flectes, 

£t  tibi  conspectus  nausea  mollis  erit; 
Snbque  tuos  oculos  aliquid  revocare  libebit, 

Prisca  quod  inculta  secla  tulere  manu.''  s 

His  learned  commentator,  Bosscha,  has  n6t,  however,  noticed  that 
these  are  only  paraphrases  of  a  remarkable  pas* 
^  ^^^^'      sage  of  Cicero.*     Cicero  and  Secundus  have  not, 

however,  expressed  the  principle  more  explicitly  than  Shakspeare : 

Shflkepeare.        "  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so. 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow."  * 

The  result  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first \ 
place,  that,  as  philosophers  have  observed,  there  is  a  distinction ) 

1  Joannes  Secnndus,  Beuiaj  ix.  Opera^  p.  85,      est,  qnaenam  causa  sit,  cur  ea,  que  maxima 
(«dlt.  1881).  —  Ed.  sensuB,  nostros  Impelluut  voluptate,  et  specie 

aT«-««..    R.m.«.dn.     B«^«««/a    llM  ptima  aoemmc  commoveut,  sb  ils  cclerrime 

s  Joannes    Sewndas,   S^ngrammata,  liil.  ^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  abaUenemur," 

[Op^j^m.-Ei>.]  ctc.-ED. 

S  Ih  Oraton,  ill.  26:  "DilBcile  enim  diotu  *  Romeo  andJtOiet,  act.  il.  scene  6. 
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between  Knowledge  and  Feelings  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  as 
between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 

fo^otgLlToo?'      "'^"^^  "^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^*  ^«  distinction 

is,  moreover,  governed  by  the  law,  —  That  the 

two  elements,  though  each  necessarily  supposes  the  other,  are  still 

always  in  a  certain  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.* 

f     Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  distinction  of 

perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,  though 

The  distiiicUon  of      recognized  as  phaenomenal  by  philosophers  who 

Perception  from  Sen-       j^^ij  ^YiB  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception, 

■atlon,  of  importance  •         •    ^  t  t  .  ,     .       ,       , 

only  inthedoctrineof  "^cs  mto  reahty  and  importance  only  m  the  doc- 
Intuitive  Perception.  trine  of  an  intuitive  perception.  In  the  former 
doctrine,  perception  is  supposed  to  be  only  ap- 
parently objective ;  being,  in  reality,  no  less  subjective  than  sensa- 
tion proper,  —  the  subjective  element  itself.  Both  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  modes  of  the  ego.  The  philosophers  who  hold  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  make  the  difference  of 
the  two  to  consist  only  in  this ;  —  that  in  perception  proper,  there  is 
reference  to  an  unknown  object,  different  from  me ;  in  sensation, 
there  is  no  reference  to  aught  beyond  myself.  Brown,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Reid  held  that  doctrine  in  common  with  himself  and 
})hilosop]iers  at  large,  states  sensation,  as  understood  by  Reid,  to 
be  "  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an 
external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  merely  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind  ;  the  coiTcsponding  perception  being  the  ref- 
erence of  this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause."  *  The  dis- 
tinction he  allows  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plex process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood.  **  The  only 
question,''  he  says,  "  that  seems,  philosophically,  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  it,  is  whether  the  perception  in  this  sense,  —  the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  external  corporeal  cause,  —  implies,  as  Dr. 
Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with  sensation, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  —  the  power  of  associa' 
tion,  —  by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  feelings 
that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it."  * 

If  Brown  be  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  Reid's  general  doc- 
trine of  perception,  his  criticism  is  not  only  true  but  trite.  In  the 
hands  of  a  cosmothetic  idealist,  the  distinction  is  only  superficial, 

1  For  higtorical  notices  of  approximations,         S  Lecture  zxri.  p.  1.  second  edition.— £!>• 
to  tbis  Law,  see  Rei<rs  Works^  Note  D«,  p.         8  iMtf.—El). 
887.  — Ed. 
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and  manifestly  of  no  import;  and  the  very  fact,  that  Reid  laid  so 

great  a  stress  on  it,  would  tend  to  prove,  inde- 

That  Add  iaid«tre«      pendently  of  what  we  have  already  alleged,  that 

on   this   dirtiaetioii,      Brown's  interpretation  of  his  doctrine  is  errone- 

serves    to    determine  .__ 

the  nature  of  his  doc      ^^^'    ^^^  ^^^  remark,  likewise,  that  Brown  (and 
trine  of  Perception.  Brown  only  speaks  the  language  of  all  philoso- 

phers who  do  not  allow  the  mind  a  consciousness 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  states)  misstates  the  phaenomenon,  when 
he  asserts  that,  in  perception,  there  is  a  reference 
Ko  reftrence  fhnn      from  the   internal   to   the   external,   from    the 
the  internal  to  the  ex.      fcnown  to  the  unknown.     That  this  is  not  the 

temal   in  Perception,  .«•..,  .„ 

as  Brown  states.  ,  "^*9  ^^  observation  of  his  phaenomenon  will  at 

once  convince  you.  In  an  act  of  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  something  as  self,  and  of  something  as  not-self:  — 
this  is  the  simple  fact.  The  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  who  will 
not  accept  this  fact,  misstate  it.  They  say  that  we  are  there  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  mind;  but  this  modi- 
fication involves  a  reference  to,  —  in  other  words,  a  representation 
o^  something  external,  as  its  object.  Now  this  is  untrue.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  reference,  —  of  no  representation  ;  we  believe  that 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  object  which  exists. 
Nor  could  there  possibly  be  such  reference  or  representation ;  for 
reference  or  representation  supposes  a  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  object  referred  to  or  represented ;  but  perception  is  the 
feculty  by  which  our  first  knowledge  is  acquired,  and^  therefore, 
cannot  suppose  a  previous  knowledge  as  its  condition.  But  this  I 
notice  only  by  the  way ;  this  matter  will  be  regularly  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

I  may  here  notice  the  false  analysis,  which  has  endeavored  to  take 

perception  out  of  the  list  of  our  faculties,  as 

Perception  taken  ont      being  Only  a  compound  and  derivative  power. 

of  the  list  of  primanr      Perception,   say  Brown    and    others,   supposes 

fkculties.,    through    a  \  .  -i    .     -.  i 

false  analysis.  memory  and  comparLson  and  judgment;  there- 

fore, it  is  not  a  primary  faculty  of  mind.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  formerly  shown  you  that  consciousness  supposes  memory,  and 
discrimination,  and  judgment ;  and,  as  perception  does  not  pretend 
to  be  simpler  than  consciousness,  but  in  fact  only  a  modification  of 
consciousness,  that,  therefore,  the  objection  does  not  apply.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  a  faculty  properly  is.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an  act  of  per- 
ception cannot  be  realized  simply  and  alone.  I  have  often  told  you 
that  the  mental  phaenomena  are  never  simple,  and  that  as  tissues 
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fare  woven  oat  6f  many  threads,  so  a  mental  phtenomenon  is  made  up 
I  of  many  acts  and  affections,  which  we  can  only  consider  separately 
I  by  abstraction,  but  can  never  even  conceive  as  separately  existing. 
In  mathematics,  we  consider  a  triangle  or  a  square,  the  sides  and 
the  angles  apart  from  each  other,  though  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
them  existing  independently  of  each  other.    But  because  the  angles 
and  sides  exbt  only  through  each  other,  would  it  be  correct  to  deny 
their  reality  as  distinct  mathematical  elements  ?    As  in  geometry, 
^o  is  it  in  psychology.    We  admit  that  no  faculty  can  exist  itself 
[alone ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  actual  manifestations  of 
imind  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  to 
I  analyze  them  into  elements,  which  we  refer  to  different  Acuities. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  judgment,  every  comparison,  supposes  two 
terms  to  be  compared,  and,  therefore,  supposes  an  act  of  representa- 
tive, or  an  act  of  acquisitive  cognition.    But  go  back  to  one  or  other 
of  these  acts,  and  you  will  find  that  each  of  them  supposes  a  judg- 
ment and  a  memory.    If  I  represent  in  imagination  the  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  involved  a  judgment ;  for  the  fact  of  their 
representation  supposes  the  affirmation  or  judgment  that  they  are 
called  up,  that  they  now  ideally  exist ;  and  this  judgment  is  only 
possible,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness 
of  their  existence  with  a  past  consciousness  of  their  non-existence, 
which  comparison,  again,  is  only  possible  through  an  act  of  memory. 
Connected  with  the  preceding  distinction  of  Perception  and 

Sensation,  is  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and 

The  Primary  and      Secondary  Qualities  of  matter.     This  distinc- 

of  matter.  ^^^^  cannot  be  omitted ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  follow  out  the  various  difficult  and  doubtful 
pi'oblems  which  it  presents.^ 

It  would  only  confuse  you  were  I  to  attempt  to  determine,  how 

far  this  distinction  was  known  to  the  Atomic 
t^T^jT""      Physiologists,  prior  to  Aristotle,  and  how  fir 

Aristotle  himself  was  aware  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds.  —  It  is  enough  to  notice,  as  the  most  remarkable 

opinion  of  antiquity,  that  of  Democritus,  who, 

except  the  common  qualities  of  body  which  are 
known  by  Touch,  denied  that  the  senses  afforded  us  any  informal 
tion  concerning  the  real  properties  of  matter.     Among  modern 

philosophers,  Descartes  was  the  first  who  re^ 

Descartes.  r  r        ~^^ 

called  attention  to  the  distinction.  According 
to  him,  the  primary  qujilities  differ  from  the  secondary  in  this,— 

1  For  a  Hiller  and  more  aocarate  aocoant  of  the  history  of  this  distinotlon,  lee  BtiiT* 
Worla,  note  D«  —  £d. 
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that  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
of  the  latter.  ^^Longe  alio  modo  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
magnitudo  vel  figura  quam  quid  sit,  in  eodem  corpore,  color,  vel 
odor,  vel  sapor.  —  Longe  evidentius  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
esse  figuratum  quam  quid  sit  esse  coloratum.'^^ 

"  The  qualities  of  external  objects,"  says  Locke,*  "  are  of  two 
sorts;  first,  Original  or  Primary;  such  are  so- 
lidity, extension,  motion  or  rest,  number  and 
figure.  These  are  inseparable  from  body,  and  such  as  it  constantly 
keeps  in  all  its  changes  and  alterations.  Thus,  take  a  grain  of 
wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  each  part  has  still  solidity,  exten- 
sion, figure,  mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  still  retains  the  same 
qualities ;  and  will  do  so  still,  though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts 
become  insensible. 

'^Secondly,  Secondary  qualities,  such  as  colors,  smells,  tastes,  1 
sounds,  etc.,  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  may  attribute 
to  them,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the   objects   themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us;  and  depend  on  the 
qualities  before  mentioned. 

**The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  \ 
them;  and  their  patterns  really  exist  in  bodies  themselves:  but  1 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resem-  I 
blance  of  them  at  all :  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  the  I 
idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  I 
parts  in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so." 

Keid  adopted  the  distinction  of  Descartes:  he  holds  that  our  i 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  is  clear  and  | 
distinct,  whereas  our  knowledge  of  the  second- 
ary qualities  is  obscure.*  "Every  man,"  he  says,  ** capable  of 
reflection,  may  easily  satbfy  himself  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  and  motion. 
The  solidity  of  a  body  means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Ilanl- 
ness,  soilness,  and  fluidity,  are  different  degrees  of  cohesion  in  the 
parts  of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  sensible  cohesion ;  soft 
when  the  cohesion  is  weak;  and  hard  when  it  is  strong:  of  the 
cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing  itself  we 
understand  perfectly,  being  immediately  informed  of  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion ;  we  know  what  they  are, 

1  Prineipiaj  i.  f  69.  —  Ed.  S  IntelUetual   PofcerSf    Essaj   ii.    oh.    xvU. 

S  Essay  li.  8,  9.    The  text  is  an  abridgment      Works,  p.  314.  —  ED. 
of  liocke,  not  an  exact  quotation.— Kd. 
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though  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  causes."  But  he  did  more,  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  difference  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, —  that  the  perception,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities, 
is  direct;  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  only  relative.  This  he 
explains :  "  I  observe,  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  primary 
qualities  is  direct  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a 
thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only 
of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

"Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards 
the  earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency ;  when 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity; 
I  see  it^  and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tend- 
ency must  have  a  cause;  we  give  the  same  name  to  the  cause; 
and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought  and  of  speculation. 
Now,  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause  when  we  think  and  reason 
about  it?  It  is  evident  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure, 
because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known,  may  give  a  rela- 
tive notion  of  it;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of 
discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion. 

"Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  Primary  Qualities 
is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what 
relation  they  bear  to  something  else. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  Secondary  Qualities.  If  you  ask  me,  what 
is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my 
mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 
because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  something 
which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this  point. 
The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  that  smell  in  the 
rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which 
this  unknown  quality- bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath 
connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but  this  i& 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
every  secondary  quality. 

"Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for 
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the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they 

are  distinguished  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our 

senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a 

relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ; 

they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of 

certain  sensations,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.'* 

You  will  observe  that  the  lists  of  the  primary  qualities  given  by 

Locke  and  Reid  do  not  coincide.     According 

The  itet  of  primary      to  Locke,  these  are  Solidity,  Extension,  Motion, 

quaiitiee    giren    by      Hardness,  Softucss,  Roughness,  Smoothuess,  and 

Locke,  and    that   o^        wi    -j-x  -^  o  »  » 

Keid,  do  not  coincide.        ^  mldlty. 

Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  proposes  another  line  of  demar- 

cation. **I  distinguish,"  he  says,  "Extension 
and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of  matter; 
restricting  the  phrase.  Primary  Qualities^  to  Hardness  and  Soft* 
ness,  Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties  of  the 
same  description.  The  line  which  I  would  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  Metension,  and  consequently  of  externality  or  out- 
ness; whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  when  first  apprehended  by  the  mind^  do 
not  imply  the  existence  of  anj'thing  locally  distinct  from  the  sub- 
jects of  its  own  consciousness."^ 
All  these  Primary  Qualities,  including  Mr.  Stewart's  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  matter,  may  easily  be  re- 

The  Primary  Qnaii-      duced  to  two, — Extension  and  Solidity.    Thus: 
tte  reducible  to  two,      figure,  is  a  mere  limitation  of  extension ;  Hard- 

^Exteoflion  and  So-  =>       '  ' 

iidity.  ness,  Softness,  Fluidity,  are  only  Solidity  vari- 

ously  modified,  —  only    its   different   degrees;! 
while  Roughness  and  Smoothness  denote  only  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  certain  perceptions  of  Solidity.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  regard  to  Divisibility  (which  is  proper  to  Reid),  and  to  Motion, 
—  these  can  hardly  be  mere  data  of  sense.    Divisibility  supposes 
division,  and  a  body  divided  supposes  memory ;  for  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  it  had  been  one,  we  should  not  know  that  it  is  now 
two ;  we  could  not  compare  its  present  with  its  former  state ;  and 
it  is  by  this  comparison  alone  that  we  learn  the  fact  of  division 
As  to  Motion,  this  supposes  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  notion . 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  we   do  not  owe  it  exclusively  to  sense.} 
Finally,  as  to  Number,  which  is  peculiar  to  Locke,  it  is  evident! 
that  this,  far  from  being  a  quality  of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract  ^ 

1  PkU.  Ssta^s,  Works,  rol.  ▼.  pp.  116,  U7. 
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notion, — the  fabrication  of  the  intellect,  and  not  a  datum  of 

gense.^ 
t       Thus,  then,  we  have  reduced  all  primary  qualities  to  Extension 
I  and  Solidity,  and  we  are,  moreover,  it  would 

I      This  reduction  in-  beginning  to  see  light,  inasmuch  as  the 

volvea  a  difficulty.  .^        °        .  .  ,  .         ,  .  , 

[  primary  qualities  are  those  m  which  percejition 

is  dominant,  the  secondary  those  in  which  sensation  prevails.  But 
here  we  are  again  thrown  back :  for  extension  is  only  another  name 
for  space,  and  our  notion  of  space  is  not  one  which  we  derive  exclu- 
sively from  sense, — not  one  which  is  generalized  only  from  experi- 
ence ;  for  it  is  one  of  our  necessary  notions, — in  fact,  a  fundamental 
condition  of  thought  itself.  The  analysis  of  Kant,  independently 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophers,  has  placed  this 
truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.  For  us,  however,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject.  But, 
What,  and  how  .  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  notion  of  space 
■®^^*^'  is  native  or  a  priori^  and  not  adventitious  or 

i      space  known  a  pri-  .      .  111 

f  on;  Extension  a  po*-      ^  postertOTi^  are  we  uot  at  once  thrown  back 
unori,  into  idealism  ?    For  if  extension  itself  be  only 

a  necessary  mental  mode,  how  can  we  make  it 
a  quality  of  external  objects,  known  to  us  by  sense ;  or  how  can  we 
contrast  the  outer  world,  as  the  extended,  with  the  inner,  as  the 
unextended  world?  To  this  difficulty,  I  see  only  one  possible 
answer.  It  is  this :  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  space,  as  a  necessary 
notion,  is  native  to  the  mind  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  because  there 
is  an  a  priori  space,  as  a  form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  extension,  as  an  element  of  existence? 
The  foimer,  indeed,  may  be  only  the  condition  through  which  the 
I  latter  is  possible.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  did  not  possess  the  general 
and  necessary  notion  of  space  anterior  to,  or  as  the  condition  ot^ 
experience,  from  experience  we  should  never  obtain  more  than  a 
generalized  and  contingent  notion  of  space.  But  there  seems  to 
me  no  reason  to  deny,  that  because  we  have  the  one,  we  may  not 
also  have  the  other.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  whole  difficulty  is 
solved ;  and  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  extension  our  eni[nri- 
cal  knowledge  of  space,  and  reserve  the  term  space  for  space  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  fundamental  law  of  thought*     This  matter 

1  In  this  redoction  of  the  primary  qnaiitiea  >  Here,  on  blank  leaf  of  MS.,  are  Jotted 

to  Extension  and  Solidity,  the  author  follows  the  words,  "So  Causality."    [Causality  de- 

Soyer-CoUard,  whose  remarks  will  be  found  pends,  first,  on  the  a  priori  necexsity  in  the 

quoted  in  Reia*s  Worksy  p.  844.    From  the  mind  to  think  some  cause;  and,  secoi.d,  on 

notes  appended  to  that  quotation,  it  will  be  experience,  as  revealing  to  us  the  pnrticirar 

seen  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  final  opinion  cause  of  any  eflcct.]— OmZ  JnUrpoUuiou^  lit 

diflbrs  in  some  respects  fh>m  that  exprened  not  at  this  passage.— Ed. 
in  the  present  text. — Ed. 
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« 

will,  however,  come  appropriately  to  be  considered,  in  treating  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  an  accurate  analysis 

would  affoixl,  though  there  are  no  doubt  many 

Genend  result. —In      difficulties  to  be  explained. — That  our  knowl- 

thePrimTy  Quality,      ^^       ^f  ^y  ^^^  qualities  of  matter  is  merely 

nates;  In  the  Second-      relative.     But  though  the  qualities  of  matter 

9XJ,  Sensation.  are  all  known  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties, 

and  the  total  or  absolute  cognition  in  perception 
is  only  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a  certain 
relation  to  matter ;  still,  in  different  perceptions,  one  term  of  the 
relation  may  predominate,  or  the  other.  Where  the  objective  ele- 
ment predominates,  —  where  matter  is  known  as  principal  in  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  mind  only  known  as  subordinate  in  its  corre- 
lation to  matter,  —  we  have  Perception  Proper,  rising  superior  to  I 
sensation;  this  is  seen  in  the  Primary  Qualities.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  subjective  element  predominates, — where  mind  is 
known  as  principal  in  its  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  is  only 
known  as  subordinate  in  its  relation  to  mind,  —  we  have  Sensation 
Proper  rising  superior  to  perception ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Qualities.  The  adequate  illustration  of  this  would,  however, 
require  both  a  longer,  and  a  more  abstruse,  discussion  than  we  can 
afford.^ 

1  Cf.  BeiiPa  Worksj  Notes  D  and  D*.— Ed. 


LECTURE   XXV. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I. — PERCEPTION.  —  OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    NATURAL    RBALI8X. 

Fbom  our  previous  discussions,  you  are  now,  in  some  measure, 

prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  on 

Oi^tioiiB  to  the      i^hich  philosophers  have  so  generally  asserted 

doctrine    of   Natund  ,  /      .^     ^  .  /.., 

jj^^jjjnj^  the  scientific  necessity  of  repressing  the  testi- 

mony of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  allowing  us  only  a 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  material  world :  a  procedure  by  which 
they  either  admit,  or  cannot  rationally  deny,  that  Consciousness  is 
a  mendacious  witness ;  that  Philosophy  and  the  Common  Sense  of 
mankind  are  placed  in  contradiction  ;  nay,  that  the  only  legitimate 
philosophy  is  an  absolute  and  universal  skepticism.  That  conscious* 
ness,  in  perception,  affords  us^as  I  have  stated, 
The  testimony  of  an  assurance  oTIuTTntuitive  cognition  of  the 
Conwfousnew  In  per-  n6fi-orfO;l9ll?3ronTy  "notorious  "to  every  oiie  who 
oeptlon, notorious, and         ^*n  '-r  ''  1 "  Ji.     x*     *    i,   * 

acknowledged  hy  phi-       ^^  inteiTOgate  consciousness  as  to  the  tuct,  but 
losophere  of  all  classes.       IS,  as  T  have  already  shown  you,  acknowledged 
Hume  quoted.  not  only  T)y  cosmothetic  idealists,  but  even  by 

absolute  KTeaTists  and  skeptics.  "  It  seems  evi- 
dent," says  Hume,  wt^olnTtliis  concession  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  philosophers,  "that  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  veiy  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing 
but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see 
white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent 
of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  our  absence 
does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preserves  its  existence,  uniform  and 
entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it.  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  tJie  mind  but  an  imape^ 
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perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which 
tEeseTrnag^fl  fffi  ^r^^^^^j  ^i^uii/^i^f,  being  e YfilLab.l§.io^Ioduee^ny 
immediate  intercourse  between, the  mind  and  the  objejot."^ 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that,  before  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  inmiediate 
Tbe  disooMion  di-  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers 
Tided  Into  two  parta.  ^^^e  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  evince  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
—  that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an 
hypothesis  can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide  the 
discussion  into  two  sections.  In  the  foiiner,  I  shall  state  the  rea^ 
Bons^as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  them,  on  wTiich  philbsb- 
ghers  have  attempted  to  manifest  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing 
in^the.  testimpny  of  consciousness^  and  thegen^riil  ]5elief  ofjnar^- 
kind ;  and,  at  the  same  timea^ndeaypr  to .  refute,  these  reasqnsjjjy 
showing  that  they  do  not  establish  the  necessity  required.  In  the 
latter,  I  shalljittempt^to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  proposed. by  Jtb© 
phlToso'pEerSjJn^place  of^t^^^  of  poaacioufiiuBss>„doea^nQt„,fulfil 

the  conclitioB»-  o?  »  hgitimate  hypothesis,  —  in  fact,  violates  them 
almost  aUT 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  regard  to  tl^  reasons  assigned  by  phi- 
losophers for  their  relusai  ot   the  ihcL  oi    our 
I.  Reasons  for  re-      immediate  perceptioii'  bT"exteniaT"TTnn"gs^  —  of 
jecung  the  testimony      t^ge  I  haVe-Feeri-abTe  to^coTfc'ct  inVll  five."   As 

of    Conseionsness    in  m     ■  ^-*-  -—  ^    --      .-——..---•-•    •  ;  "7 — /"•;, 

peroeptioD,  detailed  ^"^7  ^^^nnot  be  very  briefly  stated,  I  shall  not 
and  criticized.  first  enumerate  them  together,  and  then  con- 

sider each  in  detail;  but  shall  consider  them 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  general  and  preliminaiy  statement. 
The  first,  and  highest,  ground  on  which  it  may  be  held,  that  the 

object  immediately  known  in  perception  is  a  ^ 

nSion"*  ^"""^^  ""^      modification  of  the  mind  itself,  is  the  following;     /  ^ 

Perception  is  a  cognition  or  act  of  knowledge; 
a  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind;  but  to  suppose  the  cogni- 
tion  ot  anything  external  to  the  mind,  wouia  be "  to"  suppose  "an  act 
qt  the  mind  going  out  of  itself,  in  other  words,  a  transeunt  act ;  buj 
action  supposes  existence,  and  nothing  can"act  where  it  is  not; 
therefore,  to  act  out  of  sell  is  to^exisyout  of  self,  whiclils  absurd.* 

1  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding^  Behandlung  der  empiriscKen  Psychologies  toI.  i. 

f  zii.,  Essays^  etc.    [  Of  the  Academical  or  Skep-  $  81,  p.  139.    [Biunde  refers  to  Fichte  as  hold- 

ticalPkUosopkyj Essays, p. BfflyeAH.llSS.   Phil-  ing  the  principle  of  this  argument— £d.] 

osophieal  Works^  vol.  iy.  p.  177.  — Ed.]  Of.  Schulze,  Anthropologiej  (  58,  p.  107,  (edit. 

S  See  Biunde,  Versuch  wur  syiUmatischen  1826.)    [Cicero,  ilccuf.  Qiksui.,  iv.lM.— £d.] 
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This  argument,  though  I  have    never  met  with  it  eacplicitly 
f^  \    ^    J    }    {  announced,  is  still  implicitly  supposed  in  the 

;^  ^_"  ^  <  w/f^4^ft,ted.  arguments  of  those  philosophers  who  hold,  that 

;  1.   Our  hiabllitf  to  ,  .     ,  .1.  •  jy  i.^  1.  ji 

ooDoeive  how  the  ftct  the  mmd  cannot  be  conscious  of  aught  beyond 
of  eonscioumeM  is  its  own  modifications.  It  will  not  stand  exami- 
possible,  no  ground      nation.      It  is  very  true  that  y^Q  can  neither 

for  denying  its  possi-  *• .         1       '     .i.  1^ 

biiitr.  prove,  nor  even  conceive*  bjOBT  .the.  ifilL-Caa.  be 

conscious  or  immediately  cognitive  of  the  non- 
ego;  but  this,  our  ignorance,  is  no  sufficient  reason  on  which  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  As  a  fact,  and  a  primary  fact,  of 
consciousness,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  the  why  and  how  of  its 
i-eality,  for  we  have  no  higher  notion  through  which  to  comprehend 
it,  and,  if  it  involve  no  contradiction,  we  are,  philosophically,  bound 
to  accept  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  ar^ment 
2.  The  reuon  «d-      ^  Yixx\Q  closer,  we  shall  find  that  it  proves  too 

duced  involves  a  gen-         *«^-  »•«  ,  '*."^*;"*       *,       ,, 

erai  absurdity.  much ;   for,  on  the  same.  prinr,ip1e»  we  fihould 

establish  the  impossibility  of  any^vert  act  of 

volition,  —  nay,  even  tlie  impossibility  of  all  agency  and  mutual 

causation.     For  if^  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  act  out  of  itself 

I  because  nothing  exists  out  of  itself  we  deny  to  mind  the  immediate 

I  knowledge  of  things  external ;  on  the  same  principle,  we  must  deny 

I  to  mind  the  power  of  determining  any  muscular  movement  of  the 

\  body.     And  if  the  action  of  every  existence  were  limited  to  the 

sphere  of  that  existence  itself,  then,  no  one  thing  could  act  upon 

any  other  thing,  and  all  action  and  reaction,  in  the  universe,  would 

be  impossible.    This  is  a  general  absurdity,  which  follows  from  the 

principle  in  question.     But  there  is  a  peculiar 

abturtit^*^***"'^**'       ^^^  proximate  absurdity  into  which  this  theory 

runs,  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  escape  the  inex* 

plicable.    It  is  this :  —  The  cosmothetic  idealists,  who  found  their 

doctrine  on  the  impossibility  of  mind  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation 

'  to  matter,  are  obliged  to  admit  the  still  less  conceivable  possibility 

.  of  matter  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation  to  mind.     They  deny  that 

•  mind  is  immediately  conscious  of  matter ;  and,  to  save  the  ph®- 

I  nomenon  of  perception,  they  assert  that  the  non-ego,  as  given  in 

\  that  act,  is  only  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego,  in,  and 

',by,  the  ego.     Well,  admitting  this,  and  allowing  them  to  belie  the 

testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  the  non-ego  as  per* 

/ceived,  what  do  they  gain  by  this?    They  surrender  the  simple 

;  datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  the  external  object  is  immediately 

.  known ;  and,  in  lieu  of  thatn-eal  object,  they  substitute  a  representa- 

)  tive  object.     But  still  they  hold  (at  least  those  who  do  not  fly  to 

some  hyperphysical  hypothesis)  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  this 
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representation  by  the  material  reality,  to  which  material  reality  they 
must,  therefore,  accord  the  very  transeunt  efficiency  which  they 
deny  to  the  immaterial  principle.     This  first  and  highest  ground,, 
therefore,  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a| 
representative  perception,  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  self-contrar| 
dictory. 

The  second  ground  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 

the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis,  is  one  which  has 
o/rei  T  n"***  ^"'^^      ^®en  more  generally  and  more  openly  founded 

on  than  the  preceding.  Mind  and  matter,  it  is 
said,  are  substances,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  the  most  opposite, 
natures ;  separated^^_8ome  philosophers  express  itj  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  being:  but  what  immediately  knows  must  be  of  a 
nature  correspondent,^  analogous,  to  that^ which,  is  known ;  mind 
cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  what  is 
80  (liaproportionecl  to  its  essence  as  matter. 
^  Tnis  prTncipTe  IS  one  whose  influence  is  seen  pervading  the  whole 

history  of  philosophy,  and  the  tracing  of  this 
.  -  "  py*°c*P «    »«      influence  would  form  the  subject  of  a  curious 

icfluenced  the  whole  «' 

history  of  philosophy.      treatise.^    To  it  we  principally  owe  the  doctrinel 
of  a  representative  perception^  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms ;  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  potence,  according  as  the  repre- 
sentative object  was  held  to  be,  in  relation  to  mind,  of  a  nature 
either  the  same  or  similar.    Derivative  from  the  principle  in  its 
lower  potence  or  degree  (that  is,  the  immediate  object  being  sup- 
posed to  be  only  something  similar  to  the  mind),  we  have,  among 
other  less  celebrated  and  less  definite  theories,  the  intentional  sper 
cies  of  the  schoolmen  (at  least  as  generally  held),  and  the  ideas  of 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley.    In  its  higher  potence  (that  is,  where 
the  representative  object  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  merely  sim- 
ilar to,  but  identical  with,  mind,  though  it  may  be  numerically  differ- 
ent from  individual  minds),  it  a^ords  us,  among  other  modifications,  j 
the  gnostic  reasons  (Xayot  yvworucoQ  of  the  Platonists,  the  preexist-i 
ing  species  of  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  Aristotelians,  the  ideas\ 
of  Descartes,  Amauld,  Leibnitz,  Buffier,  and  Condillac,  the  joAfl5-[ 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Brown.     It  is 
doubtful  to  which  head  we  should  refer  Locke,  and  Newton,  and 
Clarke, — nay,  whether  we  should  not  refer  them  to  the  class  of 
those  who,  like  Deraocritus,  Epicurus,  and  Digby,  viewed  the  repre- 
sentative or  immediate  object,  as  a  material  efflux  or  propagation 
from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 

This  principle  also  indirectly  determined  many  celebrated  theo- 

1  Cf.  ReitPs  Worksy  p  390,  note,  and  Difeussionsj  p.  61.  —Ed. 
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ries  in  philosophy,  as  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  souls  or  sub- 
stantial faculties^  held  by  many  followers  of  Aristotle,  the  oxoi  or 
vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists,  the  plastic  medium  of  Cudworth 
and  Le  Clerc,  the  doctrine  of  the  cotnmunitj/^  oneness,  or  idenUty 
of  the  human  intellect  in  all  men,  maintained  by  the  Aphrodisian, 
Themistius,  Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella,  the  vision  of  all 
thi7igs  in  the  Deity  of  Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnit- 
zian  doctrine  of  assistance  and  preestablished  harmony.    To  the 
influence  of  the  same  principle,  through  the  refusal  of  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  the  duality  of  our  knowledge,  are  also  medi- 
ately to  be  traced  the  unitarian  systems  of  aibsolute  identity,  mate- 
/     , .  ^<dism,  and  idealism, 
fid  '  ^  /vj         But,  if  no  principle  was  ever  more  universal  in  its  effects,  none 
^"-^      J  was  ever  more  arbitrarily  assumed.    It  not  only 

/.  But,  1.  Is  perfectly      ^^^  pretend  to  no  necessity ;  it  has  absolutely 

/•  arbitrary.  v„^.     .  rtr;— » rj-'-r:---^ rr, r     '^ 

*"  no  probability  in  its  favor.     Some  philosophers, 

as  Anaxagoras,  IleracTltusi'^Tcmion,  have  even  held  that  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  supposes,  not  a  similarity  or  sameness  between 
subject  and  object,  but,  in  fiict,  a  contrarietv  or  opposition ;  and 
Aristotle  himself  is  sometimes  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  though, 
sometimes,  it  would  appear,  in  favor  of  the  other.^    But,  however 

this  may  be,  each  assertion  is  just  as  likely,  and 
unp  losop  -      j^g^  ^g  unphirosophicirr,  "as 'Us'  converse.      We 

tnow,  and  can  know,  nothing  a  priori  of  what 
is  possible  or  impossible  to  mind,  and  it  Is  only  by  observation  and 
by  g^eneralization  a  posteriori,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  attain  any 
insigTit  Into  the  question.     But  the  very  first  fact  of  our  experience 

contradicts  tlie  assertibh,  that  mind,  as  of  an 
8.  Contradicted  by       opposite  nature,  can  have  no  immediate  coe- 

tbe  first   fact  af  our         ^^^  /»       •  /»         ,     "        .         '      , - 

experience.  nizance  of  mattery  tor  .the  £rimary^  datum  of 

consciousness  is,  that,  in  perception,  we  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ego  and  of  the  non-eg:o,^2[ually  and  at 
once.  Tlus  second  ground,  therefore,  affords  us  no  stronger  neces- 
"sity  than  the  first,  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  fact  of  which 
consciousness  assures  us. 

I     The  third  ground  on  which  the  representative  h3rp6thesis  of  per- 
I  ception  is  founded,  and  that  apparently  alone 

!^^^j*^^«'°"''^^^       contemplated  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  is,  that  Jhe 
;  mind  can  only  know  immediately  that  to  which 

I  it  is  immediately  present ;  but  as  external  objects  can  neither  them- 
selves come  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  go  out  to  them,  such 
presence  Is  impossible;    therefore,  external  objects  can   only  be 

1  See  above,  p.  906,  note.  —  £d. 
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mediately  known,  thropgh  some  representative  object,  whether  that 
object  be  a  modification  of  mind,  or  somethinjg^n  Jimmedlat^^jsl^ 
tion  to  the jnind.    It  was  this  difficulty  of  bringing  the  subject  and 
o^ect  into  proximate  relation,  that,  in  part,  determined  all  the  vari- 
ous schemes  of  a  representative  perception ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  which  solely  determined  the  peculiar  form  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Digby,  and 
others,  under  which  it  is  held,  that  the  immediate  or  internal  object 
is  a  representative  emanation,  propagated  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  sensorium. 
Now  this  objection  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  external  objects, 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  three 
HaBbeen  ndu^ued      different  wavs.    In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 

In      three      dUfozent         ,      .    ,      ,  ,  ,  ,.  .       ,.. 

,^yg.  denied,  that  the  external  reality  cannot  itself 

come  into  the  mind.  In  the  second,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  a  faculty  of  the  mind  itself  does  actually  go  out  to 
the  external  reality ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  has  been  maintained 
that,  though  the  mind  neither  goes  out,  nor  the  reality  comes  ii\ 
and  though  subject  and  object  are,  therefore,  not  present  to  each 
other,  still  that  the  mind,  through  the  agency  of  God,  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  external  object. 

The  first  mode  of  obviating  the  present  objection  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immediate  perception,  might  be 
e  flrtt  by  ser-  thought  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  attempted. 
But  the  observation  of  Varro,^  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  has  not  been  asserted  by  some  philosopher, 
is  not  destined  to  be  negatived  in  the  present  instance.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Locke's  thesis,  ^  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them,"  and  in 
opporition  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  representation,  it  is  maintained, 
in  terms,  by  Sergeant,  that  "  I  know  the  very  thing ;  therefore,  the\ 
very  thing  is  in  my  act  of  knowledge ;  but  my  act  of  knowledge  is  l 
in  my  understanding ;  therefore,  the  thing  which  is  in  my  knowl- 1 
edge,  is  also  in  my  understanding."'  We  may  suspect  that  this  is 
only  a  paradoxical  way  of  stating  his  opinion ;  but  though  this 
author,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Locke's  antag- 
onists, be  destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  of  acuteness,  I  must 

1  In  a  fhigment  of  bb  wUre  Eununiden,  in  Cicero;  2)«  DiViiia*um«, il.  68 :  "Sed.neaclo 

pnKrved  by  Nonius  Maroellns,  De  ProprUtat*  quomodo,  nihil  tarn  ab«arde  dici  poteit»  qnod 

Strmonit,  c.  i.  n.  276,  «.  Wttm :  —  uqh  dicator  ab  aliquo  philoBophonim."—  Ed. 
*Fbttreaao  nemo  Mgratot  qvleqaam  ■oraniat 

Itai  in&ndam  quod  non  aUqnla  dint  phUowphiu.**  s  ggH^  PkOosopky,  p.  29.    [Sm  abore,  leot. 

But  tbe  words  In  the  text  ooour  mora  exactly  xxiy.  p.  881. — £d.] 
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oonfeas,  Uuit  Lodce  sad  Molynenz  cannol  be  binned  in  prononxiciiig 
his  doctrine  nninteliigible. 
The  second  mode  of  obTiating  the  objeetioii, — by  allowing  to 
tiie  mind  a  power  oT  salRing  out  tcTthe  external 

^"^2l^P^     realitvrES"  hicherauthonty  lirita  favor.     That 
^  ^ .    —  -_-        Vision  IS  effiMTted  bj  a  perceptive  emanation  from 

-  "  the  eje,  was  held  by  Empedodes,  the  Platonist% 

and  Stoics,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  by 
Enclid,  Ptolemy,  Cralen,  and  Alchindna.'  This  opinion,  as  held  by 
these  philosophers,  was  limited ;  and,  though  erroneous,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  irrational.  Bnt  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Monboddo,  it  is 
carried  to  an  absurdity  which  leaves  even  Seigeant  far  behind. 
^  The  mind,'*  says  the  learned  author  of  AntierU  Metaphysics^  **  is 
not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the 
body,  either  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act  bat  when  and 
where  it  is.  Now  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acts, 
and,  by  consequence,  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  for  it 
perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body,  both  in  time  and  place."* 
The  third  mode  is  apparently  that  adopted  by  Reid  and  Stewart, 
" "  who' T56T3,"  that  the  mmS'lias   ail   immediate 

The  third  bf  B«id      tnowTcdge '  of  "ttie  external  reality,  though  the 
subject  and  object  may  not  be  present  to  each 
other ;  and,  though  this  be  not  explicitly  or  obtrusively  stated,  that 
tne  minaobUuna thia  ''"*"HiatP  knowledge  through  the  agency  of 
God.    Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception  is  thus  summed  u^  T^rMn 
Stewart :    "  To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement 
amount?    Merely  to  this:  that  the  mind  is  so  formed  that  certain 
impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are 
followed  by  correspondent  sensations  and  that  these  sensations, 
(which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter  than  the 
words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they  denote),  are  followed 
by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies,  by  whi^ 
the  impressions  are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are 
equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep* 
tion,  as  well  as  that  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  oorree- 
pondent  perceptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  fate,  the  consid- 
eration of  these  sensations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw 

1  See  above,  lect  xxi.  p.  290. — £d. 

9  See  Jntunt  MttaphysLu^  vol.  ii.  p.  806,  and  above,  leet.  xxL  p.  291. — Ed. 
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no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  aod  qualities  of  body.  *  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objects  themselves,  and  not  any  spe- 
cies or  images  of  the  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that, 
although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means, 
as  it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever."  ^ 
This  statement,  when  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  these  philoso- 
phers in  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  Efficient 
Tbeir  opinion  aimort      ^nd  Physical  Causes,  might  be  almost  identified 
tr^   of^Oocadon^      ^*^  *^®  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Occasional  Cau- 
Canns.  ses.   According  to  Reid  and  Stewart,' — and  the 

opinion  has  been  more  explicitly  asserted  by  the 
latter,  —  there  is  no  really  efficient  cause  in  nature  but  one,  viz.,  the 
Deity.  What  are  called  physical  causes  and  effects  being  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  mutual  and  neces- 
sary dependence ;  — the  only  efficient  being  God,  who,  on  occasion 
of  the  antecedent,  which  is  called  the  physical  cause,  produces  the 
consequent,  which  is  called  the  physical  effect.  So  in  the  case  of 
perception  ;  the  cognition  of  the  external  object  is  not,  or  may  not 
be,  a  consequence  of  the  immediate  and  natural  relation  of  that 
object  to  the  mind,  but  of  the  agency  of  God,  who,  as  it  were, 
reveals  the  outer  existence  to  our  perception.  A  similar  doctrine  is 
held  by  a  great  German  philosopher,  Frederick  Henry  Jacobi.  * 
To  this  opinion  many  objections  occur.  In  the  first  place,  so  ftr 
is  it  from  being,  as  Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  a  plain 
And  expowd  to  -'statement  of  the  facts,  apart  from  all  hypothesis, 
Tn'^hrtJ^  it  is  manifestly  hypothetical.     In  the  second 

2.  Mytftioai.  place,  the  hypothesis  assumes  an  occult  prin- 

8.  Hyperphjtioai.         ciple ;  —  it  is  mystical.    In  the  third  place,  the 
hypothesis    is    hyperphysical,  —  calling   in  the 
proximate  assistance  of  the  Deity,  while  the  necessity  of  such  inter- 
vention is  not  established.    In  the  fourth  place, 
4.  Goes  to  fhutnte      .^    ^^^  ^^^^  £^  ^  frustrate  the  whole  doctrine 

a  doctrine  of  Intuitire  ®  ,  .,  ,  .  -• 

PewepUon.  of  the  two  philosophers  m  regard  to  perception, 

as  a  doctrine  of  intuition.    For  if  God  has  be- 
stowed on  me  the  faculty  of  immediately  perceiving  the  external 

1  8uwarV$  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112.  8  David  Hume,  fiber  den  GUtuben,  Werlce,  il. 

1  Reid,  JiUeUeetual  Powers,  Essay  ii.  c.  ?!.;  p.  166;  O'berdie  Lehre  des  Spinoxa,  Werke,  iv. 

Aetine  Powers,  Essay  1.  o.  r.  ▼!. :  Essay  iv.  c.  il.  p.  211.    Quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid's 

m.    Stewart,  EUmstUs,  yoL  i.  o.  1.  j  2;  vol.  ii.  Wories,  p.  796.  — £d. 
o.  W.  i  1.— Ed. 
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object,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
{intervention  of  the  Deity  to  make  that  act  effectual ;  and  i^  on  the 
j  contrary,  the  perception  I  have  of  the  reality  is  only  excited  by  the 
<  agency  of  God,  then  I  can  hardly  be  held  to  know  that  reality, 
I  immediately  and  in  itself^  but  only  mediately,  through  the  notion 
*of  it  determined  in  my  mind. 

Let  us  try,  then,  whether  it  be  impossible,  not  to  explain  (for  that 

it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  attempting), 

tim  poflribiutj  of  an      but  to  render  intelli^ble  the  possibility  of  an 

Imniediftte  peroeptkm      immediate  perception  of  external  objects ;  with- 

of  external  objMto  in-  ^  •  /•  *u      ^i.  j-         i. 

j^j.j^j^  out  assummg  any  of  the  three  precedmg  hy- 

potheses, and  without  postulating  aught  that 
can  fairly  be  refused. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  suppose,  that 

the  mina  is  situate  splely  ^fl  tlye  hmin^  '^^^Jz. 

1.  No  ground  to  nip-      cJusively  in  any  one  part  of  the  body.      Op  the 

poM  that  the  mind  ii      contrary,  the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present 

■itttated  folely  in  any         tiY— —  '••  •    — --      —  *      .  ^-^^^      -J.^. -,,-.. 

one  part  of  the  body.        Wherever  we  are  conscious  that  it  ^fits,  — m  a 

word^the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  the  soul  is  all 

in  the  whole  and  allin  every  part,  *  —  is  more  philosophical,  and," 

consequen'tTyJThore  probable  than  any  other  opinion.    It  has  not 

been  always  noticed,  even  by  those  who  deem  themselves  the  chosen 

champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  that  we 

Wematertaikemind      materialize  mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  the 

InattribnUng  toitthe  ,     .  «  «,, 

leutions  of  matter.  relations  of  matter.    Thus,  we  cannot  attribute  . 

a  local  seat  to  the  soul,  without  clothing  it  with 
the  properties  of  extension  and  place,  and  those  who  suppose  this 
seat  to  be  but  a  point,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  Admitting  the 
spirituality  of  mind,  all  that  we  know  of  the  relation  of  sonl  and 
body  is,  that  the  former  is  connected  with  the  latter  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  different 
both  in  degree  and  kind,  with  different  parts  of  the  organism.  We 
have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  organism ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
part  to  which  it  is  proximately  united,  still  the  nervous  system  is 
itself  universally  ramified  throughout  the  body ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger-points,  as  con- 
sciousness assures  us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  the 
brain.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body  is,  therefore,lEisJ —"thai  the  mental  moamcaiions^ie  "3epen- 

1  Ariai.  dt  Anima  L  5, 81;  *£r  iKar4p^  tAp  tpetium  loci,  sed  In  nnoqnoqne  oorpore  et  in 

lioplmi^  ««M^  ivwdpx^t  rk  itApia  T^f  i^n^s.  toto  tola  ert,  et  in  qualibet  ejVB  parte  tota 

Auffurtin,  IH  TH$utate,  vi.  6 :  **  Ideo  slmplieior  eet "    See  above,  leot  xx.  p.  STl,  note  U.  — 

'   eit  corpore,  quia  non  mole  diilUnditttr  per  £<>• 
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d^nt  on  certain  corporeal  conditions ;  but  of  the  natnre  of  these 
conditions  we  know  nothing.    For  example,  we 
e/"Tf toeoonn^T'"      Kow,  hy  experience,  that  the  mind  perceives 
of  mind  and  body.  ^^^7  through  certain  organs  of  sense,  and  that, 

through  these  different  oigans,  it  perceives  in  a 
different  manner.  But  whether  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether 
they  be  media,  or  whether  they  be  only  partial  outlets  to  the  mind 
incarcerated  in  the  body, — on  all  this  we  can  only  theorize  and  con- 
jecture. We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  is  an  action  or  affection  of 
the  bodily  sense  previous  to  the  mental  perception ;  or  that  the 
mind  only  perceives  in  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  impression 
on  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we  actu- 
What  is  meant  by      ^|    perceive  at  the  external  point  of  sensation, 

peroelving  the  material  "^  *  * 

y^j^t  &nd  that  we  perceive  the  material  reality.    But 

what  is  meant  bv  pftrfiPiviny  the  material  realitv? 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  perceive  the  material 
reality  absolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is,  out  of 
The  total  and  real      elation   to  our  organs  and  faculties;  on  the 
whit  *"'  ^*"*^'**''''      contrary, "  th^e^  tQj^X  Afti.  X^Oi.  .fila£?iJ>C^ejcep. 
tion  is  the  external  object  under  relation  to  our 
sense  and  faculty  of  cognition.   .  But  though  thus  relative  to  us, 
the  object  is  still  no  representation, — no  modification  of  the  ego. 
It  is  the  non-ego, — the  non-ego  modified,  and  relative,  it  may  be, 
but  still  the  non-ego.     I  formerly  illustrated  this  to  you  by  a  sup- 
position.    Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  consciousness  in  percep- 
tion is  =  12 ;  and  suppose  that  the  external  reality  contributes  6, 
the  material  sense  3,  and  the  mind  3;  —  this  may  enable  you  to 
form  some  rude  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  percep- 
tion.^ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  meant  by  the  eytg^fil  nTyAftt 

perceived  ?     Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 

What  is  meant  by      ridlculous  than  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 

the     external    object  j   x     *v         i.^  i      '/x.       i. 

pezoewed?  regard  to  this.    For  example,  it  has  been  curi- 

ously held  (and  Reid  is  no  exception),  that  in 
looking  at  tl^  Bun,  moon,  or  any  other  object  of  sight,  we  are,  on 
the  one  doctrine,  actually  conscious  of  these  distant  objects;  or, 
on  the  other,  that  these  distant  objects  are  those  really  represented 
in  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd :  weperceive^Jthrou^h 
no  sense,  aught  external  but  what  is  in  immediate  relation  and  in 
iininecliate  contaci  with  its  organ;  and  that  is  true  which  Demo* 

1  See  above,  leot  yili.  p.  106.— Ed. 
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ftritna  of  9I4  apa^rted,  that  all  our  senses  are  onl^l  inodifications  of 
touch.^  Through  the  eye  we  perceive  nothing  but  tlie  rays  of 
light  in  relation  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  retina ;  what  we  add 
to  this  perception  must  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  senses.  Now,  what  is  there 
Nothing  espeeUUf  monstrous  or  inconceivable  in  this  doctrine  of 
toconceivawe  In  the      ^   inmiediate    perception?     The   objects  are 

doctrine  of  an  Imme-  .  . 

diata  peroeption.  neither  carried  into  the  mind,  nor  the  mind 

made  to  sally  out  to  them ;  nor  do  we  require 
a  miracle  to  justify  its  possibility.  In  fact,  the  consciousness  of 
external  objects,  on  this  doctrine,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
the  consciousness  of  species  or  ideas  on  the  doctrine  of  the  school- 
men, Malebranche,  or  Berkeley.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  non-ego,  and,  in  either  case,  the  ego  and  non-ego 
are  in  intimate  relation.  There  is,  in  fact,  on  this  hypothesis,  no 
greater  marvel,  that  the  mind  should  be  cognizant  of  the  external 
reality,  than  that  it  should  be  connected  with  a  body  at  all.  The 
latter  being  the  case,  the  former  is  not  even  improbable ;  all  inex- 
plicable as  both  equally  remain.  **We  are  unable,''  says  Pascal, 
^to  conceive  what  is  mind;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  what  is 
matter;  still  less  are  we  able  to  conceive  how  these  are  united;  — 
yet  this  is  our  proper  nature."'  So  much  in  refutation  of  the  third 
ground  of  difficulty  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception. 

(^*  The  fourth  ground  of  rejection  is  that  of  Hume.    It  is  alleged 

*  ^^  ^  by  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph  of  which 

The  fourth  ground  J  y^^y^  already  quoted  to  you  the  commenoe- 
^  Bme  quoted.  ment :  "  This  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 

all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the 

*''  ^'^C^  inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being 
ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind 
and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we 
remove  £irther  from  it :  but  the  real  table  which  exists  independent 
of  us  suffers  no  alteration :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted  that  the  existences, 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  this  houaCy  and  that  tree^  are  noth- 
ing but  perceptions  in  the. mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  represents^ 
tions  of  other  existences^  which  remain  uniform  and  independent."* 

1  See  below,  lect  xzyU.  p.  874. — Ed.  8  Snquvy  eontemiug  Hunum  Undenumdmg^ 

t  Pensies  [partie  i.  art.  vl.  26;  70I  ii  p.  74,  sect.  xil.  [Of  the  Arademieai  or  Skqaieal  PU* 
edit.  Faagire. — Ed.]  loMopfqf^  p.  867, 868,  edit.  1758. — £d.] 
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Jeot  in  peieeption  is. 


:1 


This  objectioii  to  the  veracity  of  consciousness  will  not  occasion 
us  much  trouble.    Its  recitation  is,  in  fact,  con< 
Frooeed«  on  a  mi*-      tained  in  the  very  statement  of  the  real  ex- 
take  of  what  the  Ob-        ^  ,      ,  .  «  .  r.^  ,     , 

temal  object  of  perception.    The  whole  argu- 
ment consists  in  a  mistake  of  what  that  object 
IB.    That  a  thing,  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  should  appear  larger  and 
differently  figured,  than  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  that,  at  too 
great  a  distance,  it  should  even  become  £>r  us  invisible  altogether ; 
— this  only  shows  that  what  changes  the  real  object  of  sight, — the  I 
reflected  rays  in  contact  with  the  eye,  —  also  changes,  as  it  ought  I 
to  change,  our  perception  of  such  object.    This  ground  of  diffi- 
culty could  be  refuted  through  the  whole  senses ;  but  its  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  any  further  consideration.^ 
The  fifth  ground  on  which  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  repre- 
sentative for  an  intuitive  perception  has  been 
^iifth  ground  of      maintained,  is  that  of  Fichte."    It  asserts  that 

RlJection.  «     ,  .        „. 

the  nature  of  the  ego,  as  an  intelligence  en- 
dpwed  with  will,  makes  it  absolutely  necessaiy,  that,  ^f  all  external 
objects^rpBrception,  there^iould  be  represen tatiy e__  modification^ 
in  the  mind.    For  as  the  ego  itself  is  that  which  wills ;  therefore,  \ 
in  so  far  as  the  will  tends  toward  objects,  these  must  lie  within  \ 
the  ego.     An  external  reality  cannot  lie  within  the  ego ;  there  I 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  within  the  mind,  a  representation  y 
of  this  reality  different  from  the  reality  itself 

This  fifth  argument  involves  sundry  vices,  and  is  not  of  greater 
value  than  the  four  preceding. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion,  \ 
that  the  objects  on  which  the  will  is  directed, 
must  lie  within  the  willing  ego  itself.  But  how 
is  this  assertion  proved?  That  the  will  can 
only  tend  toward  those  things  of  which  the 
ego  has  itself  a  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  &OWL  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  object  to  which  the 
knowledge  is  relative,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  present  with  it 
in  the  ego ;  but  if  there  be  a  perceptive  cognition,  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  external  to  the  ego,  this  perception  is 
competent  to  excite,  and  to  direct,  the  will,  notwithstanding  that 
its  object  lies  without  the  ego.  That,  therefore,  no  immediate  ^ 
knowledge  of  external  objects  is  possible,  and  that  consciousness 


InrolvM    sondiy 
Tioes. 

1.  Aaaerts  that  the 
objects  on  which  the 
wfll  is  directed  miut 
lie  .within  the  ego. 


6-^ 


1  Vide  Schnlze,  Anthropologies  il.  49.  818  «  m?.  ;  and  his  Bestimnnmg  du  Mtnockm. 

1  See  eBpeclally  his  Grundlage  dergesammten      ITcriw,  ii.  p.  217  <(  uq.  —  £d. 
WissensehqfUUhre,  H  4,  10.    Werhe,  i.  pp.  184, 
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is  ezclofliyelj  limited  to  the  ego,  is  not  evinced,  by  this  argament 
of  Fichte,  but  simply  assumed. 

In  the  second  place,  this  argument  is  feulty,  in  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  difference  between  those  cogni- 
of*a?™re^^  tions  which  Ue  at  the  root  of  the  energies  of 
Ss^S^nTtioTT"  will,  an^Tfie  6th6i'  kmds  ot  knowledge.  Thus, 
•M,-  -^-.-        — .  dur  Will  BiJ^^^tenar'lEo^^at  is  present,  —  to 

what  we  possess,  and  immediately  cognize ;  but  is  always  directed 
on  the  future,  and  is  concerned  either  with  the  continuance  of  those 
states  of  the  ego,  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wholly  novel  states.  But  the  fiiture  cannot  be  intui* 
lively,  immediately,  perceived,  but  only  represented  and  mediately 
conceived.  That  a  mediate  cognition  is  necessary,  as  the  condition 
of  an  act  of  will,  ^  this  does  not  prove,  that  every  cognition  must 
be  mediate.^ 

We  have  thus  found  by  an  examination  of  the  various  grounds 

on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 

Tbeae  grounds  of  re-      ^j^^  necessity  of  rejecting  the  testimony  of  con- 

Jection  are  thiu,  one  .  ,        .        .  .  •  «     i 

and  all,  incompetent.  sciousness  to  the  mtuitivc  perception  of  the 
external  world,  that  these  grounds  are,  one  and 
all,  incompetent.  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture  to  the 
second  section  of  the  discussion,  —  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Representation  or  Cosmothetio  Idealism,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  replace  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism  ;  and  shall  show  you  that  this  hypothesis,  though, 
under  various  modifications,  adopted  in  almost  every  system  of 
philosophy,  ftilfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

lVideSohii]2e,iliiMnqMf0fi0,U.p.6a.    [Cf.  «  58,  third  edit.— Ed] 


LECTURE    XXVI. 

THE  PBB8ENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

X.— PBKCBPTIOK.  —  THB    SBPRESBKTATIYB   HTPOTHB8I8. 

Ko  opinion  has  perhaps  heen  so  universally  adopted  in  the  vari- 
ous  schools  of  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  modem  philosophy,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Rep- 
resentative Perception ;  and,  in  our  last  Lectare,  I  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  reposes.  The 
order  of  the  discussion  was  determined  by  the  order  of  the  subject. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers  were 
bound  to  evince  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  &ct,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an  hypoth- 
esis can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  stated,  therefore,  that  I  should 
divide  the  criticism  of  their  doctrine  into  two  sections :  that,  in  the 
former,  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  have  persuaded  philoso- 
phers of  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing  in  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  these  reasons 
afford  no  warrant  to  the  conclusion  which  they  are  supposed  even 
to  necessitate ;  and,  in  the  latter,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  hypoth- 
esis proposed  by  philosophers  in  lieu  of  the  &ct  of  consciousness, 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  first  of  these 
sections  terminated  the  Lecture.  I  stated  that  there  are  in  all  five 
grounds,  on  which  philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  compelled 
to  reject  the  fact  of  our  immediate  consciousness 
'  ^**  "^^  /'  ^^  ^^^  non-ego  in  perception,  and  to  place  phi- 
BepreMntatire  Per-  loBophy  in  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of 
Mption.  It  TioiAtM  mankind.  The  grounds  I  considered  in  detail, 
•utheeondiuoiif  of  a      ^^^  gay^  you  some  of  the  more  manifest  rea- 

lerltlmAte  hTpotheslt.  i  •  i  i     •     •        »•  • 

sons  which  went  to  prove  their  insufficiency. 
This  discussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate ;  and  now  proceed 

46 
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to  the  second  section  of  the  subject,  —  to  consider  the  hypothesis  of 
a  Representative  Perception,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the 
£sict  of  consciousness  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  "of 
the*'externaL  ..wbili.  On  the  hifff>othe8i8^  the  doctrine  of  Cosmo- 
thetic  Idealism  is  established;  ou  the^oc^,  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
DuaUfluu.  ^  "^ 

^In  the  first  place,  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  cosmothetic 
idealist  would  vindicate  the  necessity  of  his 

Conditions  of  a  le-  .       ,  /.     ,         ,  «  .  i 

gitimatebTpothetis.—  rejection  of  the  datum  of  consciousness,  the 
Fint,— Thatitbeneo-  hypothesis  itself  IS  Unnecessary.  The  examina- 
Msary.  The  hypotho-      ^ion  of  these  grounds  proves,  that  the  fact  of 

siB  in  question  unneo-  •  j.     x.  ^      v       •  '1.1 

^  consciousness  is  not  shown  to  be  impossible. 

So  far,  tlierefore,  there  is  no  necessity  made  out 
for  its  rejection.  But  it  is  said  the  fact  of  consciousness  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  we  cannot  understand  how  the  immediate  perception  of  an 
external  object  is  possible :  whereas  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
enables  us  to  comprahend  and  explain  the  phaenomenon,  and  is, 
therefore,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  entitled  to  favor  and 
preference.  But  even  on  this  lower,  —  this  precarious  ground,  the 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  That,  on  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  allowable  to  displace  the 
&ot  by  an  hypothesis,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  As  a  fact, 
— an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  incomprehensible; 
and  were  it  comprehensible,  that  is,  did  we  know  it  in  its  causes,-*- 
did  we  know  it  as  contained  in  some  higher  notion,  —  it  would  not 
be  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness, — it  would  not  be  an  ultimate 
I  datum  of  intelligence,  fiveiy  how  (Scon)  rests  ultimately  on  a  thai 
(on)^  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something  given  and 
indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible  hangs  from  some 
revealed'  fact,  which  we  must  believe  as  actual,  but  cannot  construe 
to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  consciousness,  in  the 
original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (vov9,  loctte  principiorum)^  are 
revealed  the  primordial  &cts  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

But  the  cosmothetic  idealist  has  no  right  to  ask  the  natural  realisifc 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness ;  supposing  even  that 
his  own  hypothesis  were  in  itself  both  clear  and  probable, — suppos- 
ing that  the  consciousness  of  self  were  intelligible,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  not-self  the  reverse.  For,  on  this  supposition,  the 
intelligible  consciousness  of  self  could  not  be  an  ultimate  fact,  but 

lSeeZ>ueN»i0iu»p.68.  theftet;  of  tbt  flwt  wlrioh  must  be  Mtof^O* 

s  [This  expression  is  not  meant  to  implf  though  it  connot  be  understood,  oaanot  b» 

anything  hyperphysieal.    It  is  used  to  denote  explained.]    JDiseuMtoiu,  p.  68,  note. — £d. 

the  ultimate  and  IneonpreheiuriblB  natmie  of 
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must  be  comprehended  through  a  higher  cognition,— a  higher  con- 
sciousness, which  would  again  be  itself  either  comprehensible  or 
not.  If  comprehensible,  this  would  of  course  require  a  still  higher 
cognition,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  some  datum  of  intelligence, 
which,  as  highest,  we  could  not  understand  through  a  higher ;  so 
that,  at  best,  the  hypothesis  of  representation,  proposed  in  place  of  j 
the  £Eict  of  consciousness,  only  removes  the  difficulty  by  one  or  two/ 
steps.  The  end  to  be  gained  is  thus  of  no  value ;  and,  for  this  end, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  there  would  be  sacrificed  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  as  a  rational  knowledge  altogether ;  and,  in  the 
possibility  of  philosophy,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  very 
hypothesis  itself  w  v^V?-' 

But  is  the  hvpothesis  reallv  in  itself,  Sl  whit  more  intelligible 
than  the  fact  which  it  displaces?    The  reverse  \ 

Th«  hypothetis  Dot  jg  xjyxQ^  What  does  the  hypothesis  suppose? 
the'ftct  wW  h  it  di^  ^^  supposcs  that  the  mind  can  represent  that 
piM/oBB.  of  which  it  knows  nothing, — that  of  which  it 

is  ignorant.  Is  this  more  comprehensible  than 
the  simple  Btct,  that  the  mind  immediately  knows  what  is  different 
from  itself^  and  what  is  really  an  affection  of  the  bodily  organism  ? 
It  seems,  in  truth,  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  contradictory. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  violates  the 
first  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis, — it  is  unnecessary;  — 
nay,  not  only  unnecessary,  it  cannot  do  what  it  professes, — it 
explains  nothing,  it  renders  nothing  comprehensible. 

The  second  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall 
not  "suT)veiTTliaf  wliic)^, ii  ,is  devised  to  explain"! 

Second,— TUt  the      — ^hat  it  shall  not  explode  the  system  of  which^ 

wTjrtL'l'ilh'H  ^^  ^^™»  *  P*"^-  ^**^  ^^^  ^^®  hypothesis  in 
ig  deriMd  to  cKpiain.  question  does ;  it  annihilates  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether; and  the  truth  of  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  fact 
or  lacts,  in  explanation  of  which  irifiT'devlsedJ 

Third,— That  the  be  ascertained  really  to  exbt,  aud^^^no't  them- 
ftet  or  fact,  in  ex-      g-|^^g  hypothetical.    But  so  far  isThrprincipal  \ 

planation  of  which  it         -  ,  .   ,       i        ,  ,      .        «  f      I 

fa  derfaed,  be  not  hy-      "^*  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being  I 
certain,  that  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob*/ 

lematical  by  the  proposed  explanation  itself    The  facts  which*  this 


( 
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hypothesis  supposes  to  he  asoertained  and  established  are  two  — 

first,  the  &ct  of  an  external  world  existing  ;«Beo- 

Two  flMto  rappowd      end,  the  fact  of  an  internal  world  knowing. 

by  the  hypothaeto  In      Tj^ese,  the  hypothesis  take  for  granted.    For  it 

cZect"on  wlgh?t^      w  «ate^  How  are  these  connected?— How  can 

bo  expUined  by  it.         the  internal  world  know  the  external  world 

existing  ?  And,  in  answer  to  this  problem,  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  is  advanced  as  explaining  the  mode  of 
their  correlation.  This  hypothesis  denies  the  immediate  connec- 
tion of  the  two  facts ;  it  denies  that  the  mind,  the  internal  world, 
can  be  immediately  cognizant  of  matter,  the  external;  and  between 
the  two  worlds  it  interpolates  a  representation  which  is  at  once  the 
object  known  by  mind,  and  as  known,  an  image  yicarious  or  repre- 
sentative of  matter,  ex  hypotheai^  in  itself  unknown. 

But  mark  the  vice  of  the  procedure.    We  can  only,  1%  Assert 

the  existence  of  an  external  world,  inasmuch 
The  procedore  vi-      ^  ^^  know  it  to  cxist;  and  we  can  only,  2*, 

Assert  that  one  thing  is  representative  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  represented  is  known,  independently  of  the 
representation.  But  how  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  proceed?  It  actually  converts  the  fact  into  an  hypoth- 
esis ;  actually  converts  the  hypothesis  into  a  fact.  On  this  theory, 
we  do  not  know  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  that  which  we  do  know,  truly  represents  it  as 
existing.  The  hypothetical  realist  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the 
fitct  of  the  external  world,  except  upon  the  &ct  of  its  representa- 
tion. \  This  is  manifest.  We  have,  therefore,  next  to  ask  him,  how 
he  knows  the  fact,  that  the  external  world  is  actually  represented. 
A  representation  supposes  something  represented,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  which,  ex  hypothesis  he  does  not 
know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  from  the  fiict  of  its 
representation.  But  the  fact  of  the  representation  of  an  external 
world  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world ;  therefore,  he  is  again 
at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He  has  been  arguing  in  a 
circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
&ct;  the  &ct  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis;  the  hypothesis  ex- 
plained as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is  expounded,  by  the 
other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  external 
world,  the  h3rpothesis  of  representation  is  devised ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypothc 
of  an  external  world. 
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The  oosmotfaetic  idealist  thus  begs  the  fact  which  he  would 
ez]liain.  And,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
it  is  admitted  bj  the  philosophers  themselves  who  hold  it,  that  the 
descent  to  absolute  idealism  is  a  logical  precipice,  from  which  they 
can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  natural 
belie&, — to  the  commonnsense  of  mankind,  that  is  to  the  testimony 
of  that  very  consciousness  to  which  their  own  hypothesis  gives 
the  lie. 

In  the  fourth  place^  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  save  the  pl;i«- 
nomena  which  it  is  invented  to  explain,  that  is, 

Fourth,— That  tt      it  mufet  ft6<^6!int  forihem  adequately  and  with- 

^fchTt  rin^^t^      ouf  e^TusToOJstSHiiL^  But 

toezpiain.  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception 

proposes  to  accomplish  its  end  only  by  first 
destroying,  and  then  attempting  to  recreate,  the  phsBuomena,  for 
the  fact  of  which  it  should,  as  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  only  afford 
a  reason.  The  total,  the  entire  phaenomenon  to  be  explained,  is 
the  phsenomenon  given  in  consciousness  of  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  me,  or  mind,  of  an  existence  different  from  me,  or  mind. 

This  phaenomenon,  however,  the  hypothesis  in 

The  hypotheds  In      question  does  not  preserve  entire.    On  the  con- 

"^T*^!!  r^^^r  ""*      trary,  it  hews  it  into  two ; — into  the  immediate 

•nbverta  the  phsnom-  •' '  ' 

enon  to  be  explained.  knowledge  by  me,  and  into  the  existence  of 
something  different  from  me ;  —  or  more  briefly, 
into  the  intuition  and  the  existence.  It  separates,  in  its  explana- 
tion, what  is  given  it  to  explain  as  united.  This  procedure  is,  at 
best,  monstrous ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  entire  phaenome- 
non being  cut  in  two,  you  will  observe  how  the  fragments  are 
treated.  The  existence  of  the  non-ego,  —  the  one  fi-agment,  it 
admits;  its  intuition,  its  immediate  cognition  by  the  ego,  —  the 
other  fragment,  it  disallows.  Now  mark  what  is  the  character  of 
this  proceeding.  The  former  fragment  of  the  phaenomenon, — the 
fragment  admitted,  to  us  exists  only  through  the  other  fragment 
which  is  rejected.  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  only 
given  us  through  its  intuition, — we  only  believe  it  to  exist  because 
we  believe-  that  we  immediately  know  it  to  exist,  or  are  conscious 
of  it  as  existing.  The  intuition  is  the  ratio  cognoacendi^  and, 
therefore,  to  us  the  ratio  essendi^  of  a  material  universe.  Prove 
to  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  my  intuition  of  an  outer 
world,  and  I  will  grant  at  once,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing I  am  right  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  world.  To  anni-l 
hilate  the  intuition  is  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  constitutive} 
in  the  phaenomenon;  and  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  consti-f 
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Itntiye  in  the  pbcenomenon,  is  to  annihilate  the  phcenomenon  alto- 
gether. The  existence  of  a  material  world  is  no  longer,  therelbre, 
'  even  a  tnincated,  even  a  fractional,  fact  of  consciousness ;  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  given  in  consciousness, 
necessarily  vanished  with  the  fact  of  the  intuition  on  which  it 
rested.  The  absurdity  is  about  the  same  as  if  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  the  existence  of  color,  on  an  hypothesis  which  denied 
the  existence  of  extension.  A  representative  perception  is  thus 
an  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  supposititious  fact ;  it  creates  the 
nature  it  interprets.^ 

In  the  fif^h  place,  thft  fn/*t  x^h\nh  a  ^(^^f\m^(^  |iypothesiH  CYplainft^ 
must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience  ^  l)ut 
Inftti,— Thattheftust      the  fact  of  an  external  world,  for  which  the 
Ito  be  expimfaed  lie      cosmothetic  idealist  would  account,  transcends, 

I  within  the  sphere  of  ,  »      .      ,i  .  «     .  « 

(experience.  ^  hypothest^  all  experience,  being  unknown  m 

itself  and  a  mere  hyperphysical  assumption. 
In  the  sixth  place,  ^j\  ^ypntTi<>aia  i>  probable  in  proportion  as  it 
works  simply  and  naturally;  that  is,  in  propor- 
^^^'kth^^T^^^  ^JQ^  ^  ^^  ^s  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hvpothe- 
sis,  —  as  it  involves  iiothins^  petitory,  occult. 
sugernBtural^  as  partand  parcel  of  its  eYplan.if.inn.  .  In  this  respect, 
the  doctjjpe,  Q£-a  representative  perception  is  notjess  vicious  than 
in  others;  to  explain  at  all,  it  must  not j)nl^  postulate  suFsiaiary" 
hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  miracles.  The  doctrine  in'  question 
attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an  unknown  world,  by  the 
ratio  of  a  representative  perception :  but  it  is  impossible  by  any 
conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental 
modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  a  real  external 
world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  is  a  confession  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  foimer.  >r 

The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  supposes,  that  the 
mind  does  not  know  the  external  world,  which  it  represents ;  for 


1  [With  the  hn>othetic«l  realist  or  oosmo-  the  problem  does  not  exist;  and  Mr.  Stewart 

thetic  idealist,  it  has  been  a  puzzling  problem  appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the 

to  lesolve  how,  on  their  doctrine  of  a  repre-  conditions  of  his  own  doctrine,  or  rattier  not 

sentative  perception,  the  mind  can  attain  the  to  have  formed  a  very  clear  conception  of 

notion  of  externality,  or  outness,  far  more  an  intuitive  perception,  when  he  endeayon 

be  impressed  with  the  Invincible  belief  of  the  to  explain,  by  inference  and  hypothesis,  a 

reality,  and  known  reality,  of  an  external  knowledge  and  belief  in  the  outness  of  the 

world.    Their  attempts  at  this  solution,  are  objects  of  sense,  and  when  he  denies   the 

as  unsatisftctory  as  they  are  operoee.     On  reality  of  our  sensations  at  the  points  where 

the  doctrine  of  an  intnitive  perception,  all  we  are  conscious  that  they  are  J  [See  Stewart, 

this  is  given  in  the  fiict  of  an  immediate  FkU.  EssapSj  Wbrlv,  y.  lOlefM?.— Bd.J 
knowledge  of  the  non-«go.    To  ns,  therefore, 
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tbb  hypotheais  is  expressly  devised  only  on  the  supposed  impos- 

t  .  fiibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge   of  aught 

The  hypothMifl  of  different  from,  and  external  to,  the  mind.    The! 

BepreseDUtion      de-  percipient  mind  must,  therefore,  be,  somehow  1 

pendent    on    Babddi-  ,■•  .,  ,,.  « 

uy  faypotheeee.  ^^  Other,  determmed  to  represent  the  reality  of 

which  it  is  ignorant.  Kow^  here  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  necessary;  —  either  the  mind  blindly  determmes 
itselfto  this  representatiop,  or  it  is  determined  to  it  by  some  intelli- 
gent and  knowing  "cause^iliSerent  from  itself.  The  former  aH^ 
tive  would  be  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  simj^^^nd 
assumes  nothing  hyperphYsical^  weX9  .it  not  irrationd,  ^afir.  itludly 
incompetent  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon.  On  this  alternative, 
we  should  suppose,  that  the  mind  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  of  whose  existence  and  qualities  it  knew  nothing.  A 
great  effect  is  here  assumed,  absolutely  without  a  cause;  for  we 
could  as  easily  conceive  the  external  world  springing  into  existence 
without  a  creator,  as  mind  representing  that  external  world  to  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  it  represented.  Tj'hfi  manifeat 
absurdity  of  this  first  alternative  has  accocdipgly  congtrained  the 
prpfoundest  cosmothetic  idealists  to  jcall  in  supernatural  aid  by 
embracing  the  second.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  scliemes, 
the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Preestablished  Harmony, 
and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  sub- 
sidiary hypotheses ;  —  so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural 
machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representation  and  the  reality, 
which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insu- 
perable. The  hjrpothesia  of  a  representative  perception  thus  pre- 
supposes a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  T)r."Brown  and  others,  indeed, 
reject,  as  unphilosophical,  these  hyperphysical  subsidiaries ;  but 
they  only  saw  less  clearly  the  necessity  for  their  admission.  The 
rejection,  indeed,  is  another  inconsequence  added  to  their  doctrine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  f"^^  ^hitj  ""^*^"nit  nf ttitflniityj  it  is  P^p^ilftfi^r^^!!:^^ 
to  assume  a  miracle,  but  it  is  doubly  unphilosophical  first  to  origi- 
nattt  thib  necessity,  andthen  not  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  contemptible 
pbilosopliy  that  escTTews  the  Hens  ex  machinQ^  and  yet  ties  the 
knot  which  ©an  only  be  loosed  by  his  interposition.  Nor  will  it 
here  do  for  the  cosmothetic  idealist  to  pretend  that  the  difiiculty  is 
of  nature's,  not  of  his,  creation.  In  fact,  it  only  arises,  because  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guid- 
ance of  consciousness:  but  having  swamped  himself  in  following 
->"  the  iffnis  fatuu%  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  or  to  excuse  his 
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self-contracted  ignorance  by  the  narrow  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge.* 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  —  an  hypothoBis  which  begins  by  denying  the  veracity 
of  conscionsness,  and  ends,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  in 
!  absolate  idealism,  in  ntter  skepticism.  This  hypothesis  has  been, 
and  is,  one  more  universally  prevalent  among  philosophers  than  any 
other ;  and  I  have  given  to  its  consideration  a  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
one  great  source  of  the  dissensions  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  consciousness  as  the  instrument  of  philosophical 
observation,  and  the  standard  of  philosophical  certainty  and  truth. 

With  this  terminates  the  most  important  of  the  discussions  to 

which  the  Faculty  of  Perception  gives  rise :  the 

Other  qaMdouoon-      other  questions  are  not,  however,  without  inter- 

nected  with  the  Ho-      ^^^  though  their  determination  does  not  aflfect 

ulty  of  External  Pep-  ° 

ception.  ^^®  ^^^^  interests  of  philosophy.    Of  these  the 

1.  Whether  we  flrrt  first  that  I  shall  touch  upou,  is  the  problem ;  — 
obttin  a  knowledge  Whether,  in  Perception,  do  we  first  obtain  a 
toVj!rtZ**ofVe'ob^  general  knowledge  of  the  complex  wholes  pre- 
ject  in  Perception.  sen  ted  to  US  W  sense.  and  then,  by  analysis  and 

mmtea  attention,  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
their  several  parts  ^  or  do  we  riot  firet  obtain  ^^articular  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  parts  to  which  aenao  is.  ^cuopetQnt^  and  then,  by 
synthesis^ collect. them  into  greater  and  greater  wholes  ? 

The  second  alternative  in  this  question  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart; 
it  is,  indeed,  involved  in  his  doctrine  Tn  regard 
Second   aitematire      ^  Attention,  —  in  holding  that  we  recollect 
J^        y    r.      w-      QQtijing  without  attention,  that  we  can  attend 
only  to  a  single  object  at  once,  which  one  object 
is  the  very  smallest  that  is  discernible  through  sense.     "It  is  com- 
monly,'' he  says,  **  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in 
^"^  a  concert  of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the 

different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at 
once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its 
attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

1  See  DiMCHUuns,  pp.  87, 68. —Ed. 
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^The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does 
the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is 
this  perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the 
principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the 
same  instant)  ;  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary 
operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the 
same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of 
the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

♦  ^t  4s  *  *  *  * 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  poifit  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the 
minimum  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it 
be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

"  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."^ 

The  same  conclusion  is  attained,  through  a  somewhat  different 
process,  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
^^^^j^^^j^^'^JJJI"  Analysis  of  the  Phaenom^ena  of  the  Human 
3Rnd.  This  author,  following  Hartley  and 
Priestley,  has  pushed  the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme 
which  refutes  its  own  exaggeration,  —  analzying  not  only  our  belief 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  into  that  principle,  but  even  -the 
primary  logical  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  thinking  that  one  contradictory  excludes  another,  — « 
that  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  is  only  the  result  of  asso. 

2ZmwiUt  of  the  FkOotopky  of  tk$  Htman  Mtntf,  rol,  U  o.  U.    Worki,  vol.  U.  p.  141->14S. 
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I* 
elation  and  custom.  ^    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  manrelled  at,  that 
he  should  account  for  our  knowledge  of  complex  wholes  in  percep- 
tion, bj  the  same  universal  principle ;  and  this  he  accordingly  does.' 
^  Where  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  re- 
^™  peated  together,  and  the  association  has  become 

very  strong,  they  sometimes  spi-ing  up  in  such  close  combination  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example ;  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven 
prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly, it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white 
By  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  several  sensations  cease 
to  be  distinguishable;  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and  a  new 
sensation,  compounded  ot  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  simple 
one,  is  the  result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined, 
that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind,  the  others  immediately  exist 
along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality 
complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 

which  it  is  compounded.'' 

«  «  «  •  «  «  • 

■  •*  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  JtraPQ  *ih^  fof""^ 
tion  of  our  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  py^utg ;  that  is,  the  ideas 
ofjL  certain  Tiiimher  of  sensatiops,  received  together  so  frequently 
that  they  co^ale^p^aTItVer^j^and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea. of 
unity.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  tiie  idea  of  a  stone^ 
the  idea  of  a  horse,  the  idea  of  a  man. 

^  In  using  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names  of  what  I  call 
objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my  own  sensa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of  sensationsi 
regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination ;  that  is,  concomi- 
tance. Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles,  are 
the  sensations,  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one 
idea,  I  give  the  name,  idea  of  a  tree. 

^  Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  and  strength  of  association  so 
closely  combined,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If  one  exists,  the 
other  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  whatever  effort  we  make  to 
disjoin  them. 

^  For  example ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  color,  withcmt 
thinking  of  extension ;  or  of  solidity,  without  figure.    We  have 

iClutp.iU.p.7».— Sn.  iCliapvUl.p.68.  — £d,  •CiMp.ill.p.TOL— Sd. 
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seen  color  constantly  in  combination  with  extension,  —  spread,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  sur&ce.  We  have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  con- 
nection. Color  and  extension  have  been  invariably  conjoined.  The 
idea  of  color,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bringing 
that  of  extension  along  with  it ;  and  so  close  is  the  association,  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissolve  it.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  think 
of  color,  but  in  combination  with  extension..  The  one  idea  calls  up 
the  other,  and  retains  it,  so  long  as  the  other  is  retained. 

"  This  great  law  of  our  nature  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  equally 
striking,  by  the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  solidity  and  figure. 
We  never  have  the  sensations  from  which  the  idea  of  solidity  is 
derived,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  sensations  whence  the  idea  of 
figure  is  derived.  If  we  handle  anything  solid,  it  is  always  either 
round,  square,  or  of  some  other  form.  The  ideas  correspond  with  the 
sensations.  If  the  idea  of  solidity  rises,  that  of  figure  rises  along 
with  it  The  idea  of  figure  which  rises,  is,  of  course,  more  obscure 
than  that  of  extension;  because  figures  being  innumerable,  the 
general  idea  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  hence,  of  necesrity,  obscure. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  figure  is  always  present  when  that  of 
solidity  is  present ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  effort,  think  of  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  Ihe  other  at^the  same  time." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  nothing  appears  to  me  clearer 
than  the  first  alternative, — and  that,  in  place 

The  counter  lUtei-      of  ascending  upwards  from  the  minimum  of  per- 

natire        maintained  .  r  .  ,  ,   * 

against  Stewart  and  ception  to  its  maxmia,  we  descend  from  masses 
mu.  to  details.    If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  cor- 

The  doctrine  of  these      j^^t,  what  would  it  involve  ?    It  would  involve 
Sl!lweknow  ^  ^  primary  inference,  that,  as  we  know  the 

belter  than  the  whole.  whole  through  the  parts,  we  should  know  the 
parts  better  than  the  whole.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  supposed  that  we  know  the  face  of  a  friend,  through  the  multi- 
tade  of  perceptions  which  we  have  of  the  difibrent  points  of  which 
it  is  made  up ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  know  the  whole  coun- 
tenance less  vividly  than  we  know  the  forehead  and  eyes,  the  nose 
and  mouth,  etc.,  and  that  we  should  know  each  of  these  more  feebly 
than  we  know  the  various  ultimate  points,  in  fact,  unconscious 
minima,  of  perceptions,  which  go  to  constitute  them.  According 
to  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  perceive  only  one  of  these  ultimate 
points  at  the  same  instant,  the  others  by  memory  incessantly 
renewed.  Now  let  us  take  the  fece  out  of  perception  into  memory 
altogether.  Let  us  close  our  eyes,  and  let  us  represent  in  imagina- 
tion the  countenance  of  our  friend.  This  we  can  do  with  the 
utmost  vivacity ;  or,  if  we  see  a  picture  of  it,  we  can  determine, 
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with  a  consciousness  of  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  portrait 
is  like  or  unlike.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  we  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  face  as  a  whole, -^  that  we  are  familiar  with 
its  expression,  with  the  general  result  of  its  parts.  On  the 
hypothesis,  then,  of  Stewart  and  Mill,  how  accurate  should  be  our 
knowledge  of  these  parts  themselves.  But  make  the  experiment. 
You  will  find  that,  unless  you  have  analyzed,  — 
Thte    snppodtion      ^mless  you  have  descended  from  a  conspectus 

■howu  to  be  errone-  #»ii_i/.  •!.,-■  .1 

oug.  of  the  whole  face  to  a  detailed  examination  of 

its  parts,  —  with  the  most  vivid  impression  of 
the  constituted  whole,  you  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  You  may  probably  be  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  and  if  you  attempt  to  delineate  the  mouth  or  nose, 
you  will  inevitably  fail.  Or  look  at  the  portrait.  You  may  find  it 
unlike,  but  unless,  as  I  said,  you  have  analyzed  the  countenance, 
unless  you  have  looked  at  it  with  the  analytic  scrutiny  of  a  paint- 
er's eye,  you  will  assuredly  be  unable  to  say  in  what  respect  the 
artist  has  failed,  —  you  will  be  unable  to  specify  what  constituent 
he  has  altered,  though  you  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  and  efiect 
of  the  alteration.  What  we  have  shown  from  this  example  may 
equally  be  done  from  any  other,  —  a  Jiouse,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  a 
concert  of  music,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
In  fact,  on  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  if  the  mind,  aa  they 
maintain,  were  unable  to  comprehend  more  than  one  perceptible 
minimum  at  a  time,  the  greatest  of  all  inconceivable  marvels  would 
be,  how  it  has  contrived  to  realize  the  knowledge  of  wholes  and 
masses  which  it  has.  Another  refutation  of  this  opinion  might  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  —  the  obscure  per- 
ceptions of  Leibnitz, —  of  which  we  have  recently  treated.  But  this 
argument  I  think  unnecessary.  ^ 

1  Sbow  this  alio,  1°,  By  the  miUJonB  of  acU  of  the  Eye,  §  iil.  p.  674,  edit.  1807.  —Ed.]    2^, 

of  attention  requisite  in  each  of  oor  i)eroep-  By  imperfection  of  Tonch^whichis  asyntbetie 

tious.    [Cf  Dr.  T.  Young's  Leetuns  on  Natu-  sense,  as  Sight  ia  aiialytio.~Mvg«ia</ott^g. 
red  PhUosophiff  vol.  li.  Ess.  t.    The  MKhamitm 


LECTURE     XX  VII, 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.     PEBCBPTION.  —  OBNESAL  QUBSTIONS   IN  BELATIOK  TO  THB  SENSES. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  was  principally  occupied  in  showing  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  consid- 
ered  m  itself,  and  apart  from  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  authorized  to  reject  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of  external 
things,  violates,  in  many  various  ways,  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  having,  in  the  previous  Lecture,  shown  you  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  external 
objects  had  been  superseded,  are  hollow,  I  thus,  if  my  reasoning  be 
not  erroneous,  was  warranted  in  establishing  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  against,  but  everything  in  favor  of,  the  truth  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Mill,  that  we  are  not  percipient,  at  the  same  instant,  only  of 
certain  minima^  our  cognitions  of  which  are  afterwards,  by  memory 
or  association,  accumulated  into  masses ;  but  that  we  are  at  once  and 
primarily  percipient  of  masses,  and  only  require  analysis  to  obtain  a 
minute  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  parts, — that,  in  short, 
we  can,  within  certain  limits,  make  a  single  object  out  of  many. 
For  example,  we  can  extend  our  attentive  perception  to  a  house,  and 
to  it  as  only  one  object ;  or  we  can  contemplate  its  parts,  and  con- 
sider each  of  these  as  separate  objects.^ 

Resuming  consideration  of  the  more  important  psychological  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  Senses,  I  proceed  to 
take  up  those  connected  with  the  sense  of  Touch. 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  oeoasiomtllf  intro-  tenses.    As  tbe  Lecture  devoted  to  this  sub- 

dnced  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ject  mainly  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 

organs  of  Sense;   observing  the   following  from  Young   and   Boetock,   and   is  purely 

order,— Sight,   Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  and  physiological.  It  is  here  omitted.    See  Young's 

Touch.    This,  he  remarks,  ia  the  reverse  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy^  vol.  i.  pp.  387, 

the  order  of  nature,  and  is  adopted  by  him  447  et  seq.;  vol-  ii.  p.  674,  (4to  edit.)  Bostock^s 

beeanso  under  Touch  certain  questions  arise,  PhysioloffVy  pp.  692  et  Mg.,  728,  72d— 788.  (8d 

the  discussion  of  which  requires  some  pre-  edit.) — Ed. 
liminary  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
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The  problems  which  arise  under  this  sense,  may  be  reduced  to  two 

opposite  questions.     The  first  asks,  May  not  all 

J^^trluZ'^^'^      the  Senses  be  analyzed  into  Touch?    The  second 

asks,  Is  not  Touch  or  Feeling,  considered  as  one 

of  the  five  senses,  itself  only  a  bundle  of  various  sense  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, — it  is  an  opinion  as  old 

at  least  as  Democritus,  and  one  held  by  many  of 

1.  May  all  the  fiten-      ^^^  ancient  phvsioloffists,  that  the  four  senses  of 

MS  be  analysed   into        «.,,,.        r«  ^  «       « 

Touch?  Demooritua.        Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell,  are  only  modifi- 
AristoUe.  cations  of  Touch.    This  opinion  Aristotle  records 

in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book  On  Sense  and 
the  Object  0/  Sense  {De  Sensu  et  Sensili)^  and  contents  himself  with 
refuting  it  by  the  assertion  that  its  impossibility 
flrmattve  oon^  ^  ^  manifest.     So  fer,  however,  from  being  mani- 

festly impossible,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  ab- 
surd, it  can  now  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct,  if  by  touch  is  un- 
derstood the  contact  of  the  external  object  of  perceptiffl  \yit;h  the 
ygan  of  sense.  The  opinion  of  Democritus  was  revived,  in  modem 
times,  by  Teledus,^  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  preceded  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  a  reformer  of  philosophical  methods.  I  say  the  opinion 
of  Democritus  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  or  of  words,  or  of  both  together, 
pJ^P^*'**^^*^^  to  talk  of  the  perception  of  a  distant  object^lh^t 
is,  oFan  object  not  in  relati^ntqour senses.  An 
external  object  is  only  perceived  inasmuch  ag  it  is  in  reTation^  our 
sen'se,"an(31t  ismily  in  relation  to  our  sense  inasmuch  as  it  is  present 
\p  it.  To  say^  for  example,  that  w'eperceive  by  sight  ine'  feun  or  moon, 
is  a  false  or  an  elliptical  expression.  We  perceive  nothing  but  certain 
modifications  of  light  in  immediate  relation  to  our  organ  of  vision ; 
and  so  far  from  Dr.  Reid  being  philosophically  correct,  when  he  says  that 
"  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon,  they  all  see  the  same  indi- 
vidual object,"  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  different 
object,  because  each  person  sees  a  different  complement  of  rays,  in 
relation  to  his  individual  organ.^    In  fact,  if  we  look  alternately  with 

1  [2)«  Remm  Natura,  lib.  vii.  o.  yiii.]    From  percipluntari  quod  eornm  actio  et  yis  snb- 

thia  reduction  Telesius  excepts  Hearing.  With  stantiaque  spiritum  contingitf  sed  magis  qua 

regard  to  the  senses  of  Taste,  Smell,  and  in  lingua,  et  multo  etiam  magis  qnas    per 

Sight,  he  says:  — "Kon  recte  iidem  ....  nares,  et  quK  in  oonlis  percipiontor." — Loe. 

gnstum  olfaotumque  et  visum  a  tactu  diver-  cit.  —  Ed. 
sum  posuere,  qui  non  tactus  modo  sunt  om- 

nes,  sed  multo  etiam  qaam  qui  tactus  dicltur  8  On  this  point,  see  Adam  Smith,  Euays  om 

exquisitiores.     Non   scilicet  ea   modo,  qua  Pkth>sophical&d)jects—AHeutU  Logics  and  Met^ 

nniverso   in   corpore   percipiuntur,   et  que  aphysics^  p.  153.    Cf.  0/  tht  Exunud  St$iMUf  p. 

aotilla  (ttt  dictum  est)  dicuntur,  propterea  289,  (edit.  1800.)— £d. 
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each,  we  have  a  different  object  in  our  right,  and  a  different  object  in 
onr  left,  eye.    It  jg  not  by  perception,  but  by  a  process  of  reafloning, 
that  we  connect  the  objectsTtf  sense  with  existences  beyond  the  sphere 
i^  iiomeSiate  'knowledge']    It  is  enough  that  perception  affords  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  the  point  of  sense.    To  arrogate  to  it  th< 
power  of  immediately  informing  ns  of  external  things,  which  are  onl; 
the  causes  of  the  object  we  immediately  perceive,  is  either  positivel; 
erroneoi^  or  a  confusion  of  language,  arising  from  an  inadequate  dii 
crimination  of  the  phtenomena.    Such  assumptions  tend  only  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception ;  and  such  assump- 
tions you  will  find  scattered  over  the  works  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
I  would,  therefore,  establish  as  a  fundamental  position  of  the  doctrine  \ 
of  an  immediate  perception,  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  that  all  our  J 
senses  are  only  modifications  of  touch ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exter-| 
nal  object  of  perception  is  always  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense.  J 
This  determination  of  the  first  problem  does  not  interfere  with  the 

consideration  of  the  second ;  for,  in  the  second,  it  is 
p»h^*  pia^C"!rf  ^°^y  ^^®^'  Whether,  considering  Touch  or  Feel- 
aansM?  ^^g  ^  ^  special  sense,  there  are  not  comprehended 

under  it  varieties  of  perception  and  sensation  so 
different,  that  these  varieties  ought  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  so 

many  special  senses.    This  question,  I  think,  oughtj 
jjjjj^       ^         "       to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for,  though  ll 

hold  that  the  other  senses  are  not  to  be  discrimj 
inated  from  Touch,  in  so  far  as  Touch  signifies  merely  the  contact  ofl 
the  organ  and  the  object  of  perception,  yet,  considering  Touch  as  a 
special  sense  distinguished  from  the  other  four  by  other  and  j)eculiai 
characters,  it  may  easily,  I  think,  be  shown,  that  if  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing, if  Smell  and  Taste,  are  to  be  divided  from  each  other  and  from 
Touch  Proper,  under  Touch  there  must,  on  the  same  analogy,  be 
distinguished  a  plurality  of  special  senses.  This  problem,  like  the 
other,  is  of  ancient  date.     It  is  mooted  by  Aristotle  in  the  eleventh 

chapter  of  the  second  book  De  Anima^  but  his 

Htetoricai  notices  of      opinion  is  left  doubtful.    Ilis  followers  were  con- 

this  problem.  scqucutly  left  doubtful  upon  the  point.^    Among 

Greek commentaton.       ^  Greek  interpreters,  Theraistius'  adopts  the 

opinion,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  senses  under 

1  See  Conimbricensee,  ^  Arist,  de  Anima^  i|«'«j  iral  fiap^ws,  Kod  ray  ^rrolw*  kol  t^v 

Dfl>.  II.  0.  xl.  p.  826 — Ed.  ytvaw  xtKpov  icol  yXvKtos'  iv  8i  roist  &t- 

9  hiDe  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  fol.  82a,  (edit,  roii,  voWal   dffiy  ivamidffftis   K<d  xaaai 

Aid.,  1634.)    OvK  Hart  fjUa  <a<rdii(ns  ^  a^'  (fifi€<rot,  finr6rnros  ko^'   iKdumiy  oiKtidt 

trmUtoy  $9  rts  yofiiCoi,  rh  fiij  fuas  iycarruli-  ^f<apovfi4iniS'   oXov  ^tpfihy,  ^vxi>6v  ^vp^yt 

atms  ....  Kpirudiy,  ra^y  r^y  ofo-diy-  6yp6y'    aKXriphy,  fia\aK6y'    fiaph   Kovipoy 

aar    &irwwp  iV  ^u'  X€VKod  koI  fi4Kayos  \tioy,  rax^-     Cf.  Aristotle,  texts  106,107.— 
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touch.  Alexander^  fibvors,  but  not  decidedly,  the  oppodte  opinion, 
which  was  espoused  by  Simplicius '  and  Philoponns.*  The  doctrine 
of  Themistius  was,  however,  under  various  modifications,  adopted  by 

Averroes  and  Avicenna  among  the  Arabian,  and 
SchMimen.  ^Y  Apollinaris,  Albertus  Magnus,  JSgidius,  Jan- 

dunus,  Marcellus,  and  many  others  among  the 
Latin,  schoolmen.*  These,  however,  and  succeeding  philosophers, 
were  not  at  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  senses,  which  they 

would  distinguish.  Themistius'  and  Avicenna* 
TbemirtiusandAvi-      allowed  as  many  senses  as  there  were  different 

eenna.  ,*' 

qualities  of  tactile  feeling ;  but  the  number  of 
these  they  did  not  specify.    Avicenna,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
tinguished as  one  sense  the  feeling  of  pain  from  the  lesion  of  a 
wound,  and  as  another,  the  feeling  of  titillation/    Others,  as  JSgidi- 
us,^  gave  two  senses,  one  for  the  hot  and  cold,  an- 
^^  "*'  other  for  the  dry  and  moist.    Averroes*  secerns  a 

^^j^Q  sense  of  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Cardan.  Galeu^®  also,  I  should  observe,  allowed  a  sense  of 

heat  and  cold.  Among  modem  philosophers. 
Cardan"  distinguishes  four  senses  of  touch  or  feeling  ;  one  of  the  four 
primary  tactile  qualities  of  Aristotle  (that  is,  of  cold  and  hot,  and  wet 
and  dry)  ;  a  second,  of  the  light  and  heavy ;  a  third,  of  pleasure  and 
pain ;  and  a  fourth,  of  titillation.  His  antagonist,  the  elder  Scaliger," 
distinguished  as  a  sixth  special  sense  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  Bacon"  Voltaire"  and  others. 
Bacon,  Buffon,  Yrom  these  historical  notices  you  will  see  how 

Voltaire,  Locke.  '' 

^  marvellously  incorrect  is  the  statement"   that 

Locke  was  the  first  philosopher  who  originated  this  question,  in  al- 

1  PrtMem€Ua,  U.  62  (protMblj  fpurions.  —        A  See  Conlmbriceneet,  £»  Dt  Jtitmo,  lib.  II. 
£d.  0.  xi.  p.  827. — Ed. 


10  (Leidenfhxt,  D*  MnOe  Htofuma^  c.  U. }  4, 
p.  16.] 


U  Be  SubtOitati^  Ex.  oclxxxrl.  f  3.— Ed. 


S  In  Be  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xL  text  106,  fol. 
4406  (edit.  Aid.  1527).  —  Ed. 

S  InDe  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  texta  106, 107. 

—Ed.  U  De  SubtiliuiU^  lib.  xiii.    See  lUitP*  Works, 

4  See  Conimbrioenaes,  In  Br  Jsitma,  lib.  ii.  p.  867.  —  Ed. 
e.  xi.  p.  826.  —  Ed. 

5  See  preceding  paf^,  not«  2,  and  Conimbri- 
ceii«e8,  as  above,  p.  827.  —Ed.  u  [8^va  Sylvamm,  cent.  rll.  608.     Works, 

«  See  ConimbrioenMi,  aa  abore,  p.  837.—  edit  Hontagn,  It.  861.] 
Ed. 

7  See  ibid.  —  Ed.  "  ®**  ReitPs  Works,  p.  124;  and  Poor,  THeo- 

8  See  ibid.  [Cf.  De  RuA,  Onit  PkOasopha  ""  Sensuum,  para  i.  §  84,  p.  88.  Voltaire, 
Naturalis,  B.  AfeiUi.  HumasuB  Fhaduuibus,  J  ^'-  P^i^»ophiqu.,  art  SensaHon,  redaces  this 
76,  p  866.  D'Alembert,  MOauge,,  t,  y.  p.  116.  "^"^  ^  ***»*  **^  '^°"^^'  ^^-  '^'*  *  ^ 
Cf  Scaliger,  Be  MiOiiaU,  Ex.  cix,  whe«  ^ZT^'f^^'  ^!^*  0"VW«,  *««•  ^ 
be  obeerve.  that,  in  paralyri.,  beat  i.  felt,  P'  ^^  ^^^'^  1817). -Ed. 

after  tbe  power  of  apprehending  gravit/  is  U  See  Leetwres  on  InieOeet^al  FkUoMopk^,  tj 

fOtte.]  John  Young,  LL.  D.,  p.  80. 
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lowing  hunger  and  tliirst  to  be  the  sensations  of  a  sense  different  from 
tactile  feeling.     Hiitcheson,  in  his  work  on  the 
Passions^  says,  "the  division  of  our  external 
senses  into  five  oommon  classes  is  ridiculoaslj  imperfect.    Some  sen- 
sations, such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  weariness  and  sickness,  can  be  re- 
duced to  none  of  them ;  or  if  they  are  reduced  to  feelings,  they  are 
perceptions  as  different  from  the  other  ideas  of  touch,  such  as  cold, 
heat,  hardness,  softness,  as  the  ideas  of  taste  or  smell.    Others  have 
hinted  at  an  external  sense  different  from  all  of  these."    What  that 
is,  Hutcheson  does  not  mention ;  and  some  of  our  Scotch  philoso- 
phers have  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  his  allusion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  sixth  sense  of  Scaliger. 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  posthumous  Essays}  observes 

Adam  Smith.  ,5  ,  .  ? «    ,. 

that  hunger  and  thirst  are  objects  of  feeling,  not 
of  touch;  and  that  heat  and  cold  are  felt  not  as  pressing  on  the 

organ,  but  as  in  the  organ.      Kant*  divides  the 

whole  bodily  senses  into  two, —  into  a  Vital  Sense 
(Sensus  Vagus)^  and  an  Organic  Sense  {^Sensus  Fixus),  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  shuddering, 
quaking,  etc.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  five  senses,  of  Touch 
Proper,  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
This  division  has  now  become  general  in  Germany,  the  Vital  Sense 

receiving  from  various  authors  various  synonyms, 
Kant's  division  gen-      ^  coBficBsthesisy  common  feeling,  vital  feeling  and 

eralin  Germany.  .,>,,.  ,..  jv 

sense  offedmg^  sensu  latiori^  etc.;  and  the  sensa- 
tions attributed  to  it  are  heat  and  cold,  shuddering,  feeling  of  health, 
hunger  and  thirst,  visceral  sensations,  etc.    This  division  is,  Jikewise, 

adopted  by  Dr.  Brown.    He  divides  our  sensations 

into  those  which  are  less  definite,  and  into  those 
which  are  more  definite ;   and  these,  his  two  classes,  correspond  pre- 
cisely to  the  sensibs  vagtis  and  sensus  fixus  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers.* 
The  propriety  of  throwing  out  of  the  sense  of  Touch  those  sensa-  \ 

tions  which  afford  us  indications  only  of  the  sub- 

Toach  to  be  divided      jective  Condition  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 

wrom?h^  mIio^      dividing  touch  from  sensible  feeling,  is  apparent. 

of  the  special  senses.         Iq  the  first  place,  this  is  manifest  on  the  analogy 

of  the  other  special  senses.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  perception  proper  or 

1  Sect.  1.,  third  edition,  p.  8,  note. —Ed.  (1798),  o.  ii.  $  2,  p.  14,  distinguished  the  Vital 

t  Cy<A«J&<«>nui/<Snu«s,p.262(ed.l800).— Ed.      Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses.     See  also 
t  JfiMropoJoiTiV,  (  15.— Ed.    [Previously  to      Hubner's />iuer<a/i(m  (1791).    Of.  Gruithaisen, 
Kant,  whose  Anthropologie  was  first  published      AntkropohgU^  ( 475,  p.  864  (edit.  1810).] 
in  1708,  Leidenfrost,  In  his  ilf  MinUt  Humana^        4  Lectures  xvii.  xviii.  —  JSj>. 
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Bensation  proper  predombates ;  the  sense  <^  Si^ht  and  Hearing  per- 
taining to  the  first,  those  of  Smell  and  Taste  to  the  second.  Here 
each  is  decidedly  either  peroeptive  or  sensitive.  But  in  Touch,  under 
the  vulgar  attribution  of  qualities,  perception  and  sensation  both  find 
their  maximum.  At  the  finger-points,  this  sense  would  give  us  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  with  the  least  possible  alloy 
of  subjective  feeling;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  etc^  on  the  contrary  it 
would  afford  us  a  subjective  feeling  of  our  own  state,  with  the  least 
possible  addition  of  objective  knowledge.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore,  we  ought  to  attribute  to  different  senses  pwoeptions  and  sensa- 
tions so  different  in  degree. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  opposite  degree  of 
these  two  counter  elements  that  this  distinction 
a.  FromtbediAieDt      jg  to  be  founded,  but  likewise  on  the  different 

SoM*  «d  ^ZZZ      *l°*^^y  ^^  ^^^  S^^^P®  ^^  *^®  perceptions  and  sen- 
thenueiTM.  sations  themselves.     There  is  nothing  similar  be- 

\  tween  these  different  groups,  except  the  negative 

circumstance  that  there  is  no  special  organ  to  whidi  positively  to 
refer  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense  which  is  not  obtrusively  marked  out  and  isolated 
y  the  mechanism  of  a  peculiar  instrument. 
Limiting,  therefore,  the  special  sense  of  Touch  to  that  of  objective 
information,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  sense 
Special  Senae  of      j^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  extremity  of  the  nerves  which 

Touch,— its  sphere  and  ,  .11.         .  .      .      , 

oi^anic  seat.  termmatc  m  the  skm ;  its  prmcipal  organs  are 

the  finger-points,  the  toes,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  perfect.  At  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  a  tender  skin  covers  the  nervous  papillte,  and  here  the  nail 
serves  not  only  as  a  protecting  shield  to  the  organ,  but,  likewise,  by 
affording  an  opposition  to  the  body  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  finger-ends,  it  renders  more  distinct  our  perception  of  the  nature 
of  its  surface.  Through  the  great  mobility  of  the  fingers,  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  shoulder-joint,  we  are  able  with  one,  and  still  more 
effectually,  with  both  hands,  to  manipulate  an  object  on  all  sides,  and 
thereby  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  figure.  We  likewise  owe  to  the 
sense  of  Touch  a  perception  of  those  conformations  of  a  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  call  it  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or  blunt. 
The  repose  or  motion  of  a  body  is  also  perceived  through  the  touch. 
To  obviate  misunderstanding,  I  should,  however,  notice  that  the 
proper  organ  of  Touch  —  the  nervous  papillie  — requires  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  exercise,  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  This 
condition  however,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  organ 
itself.    Thb  being  understood,  the  perception  of  the  weight  of  a 
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body  will  not  fall  under  this  sense,  as  the  nerves  lying  nnder  the 

epidermis  or  scurf  skin  have  little  or  bo  share  in 

Proper  organ  of      ^j^j^  knowledge.     We  owe  it  almost  exclusively 

Toach     requires,     as  ,^  .1 

ooBdmoii  of  its  exei^      ^^  ^"^  cousoiousness  we  have  of  the  exertion  of 

oiwythemorementof      the  muscles,  requisite  to  lift  with  the   hand  a 

the  Toiuatary  mua-      h^avy  body  from  the  ground,  or  when  it  is  laid 

on  the  shoulders  or  head,  to  keep  our  own  body 

erect,  and  to  carry  the  burthen  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  next  proceed  to  consider  two  counter-questions,  which  are  still 

agitated  by  philosophers.     The  first  is, — Does 

Two  counter  queih      g.  ,  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  original  knowledge  of  exten- 

Hons  regarding  sphere  .  °  °  ,     ®  i 

of  Sight.  Bion,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Touch  ? 

The  second  is, — Does  Touch  afford  us  an  original 

knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Sight  ? 

Both  questions  are  still  undetermined ;  and  consequently,  the  vulgar 
belief  is  also  unestablished,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  extension 
originally  hoth  from  sight  and  touch. 

I  conunence,  then,  with  the  first, —  Does  Yision  afford  us  a  primaEV 
1.  Does  vision  afford  ^^Po^ledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  nwp  this 
xm  a  primary  taiowi-  knowledge  exclusively  to  Touch  ?  But,  before 
edge  of  extension?  or  entermg  on  its  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  state  to 
dowe  not  owe  this  ex-  you,  by  preamble,  what  kind  of  extension  it  is 
V  y  to  ouc  .  ^^^^  those  would  vindicate  to  sight,  who  answer 

this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight, 
then,  are  colors,  and  extensions,  and  forms  or  figures  of  extejisioii. 
And  here  you  will  observe,  ii  is  hbtlair  En 3  of  extension  and  form 
that  is  attributed  to  sight.  It  is  not  figured  extension  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  but  only  extension  as  involved  in  plane  figures ; 

that  jflj  r>T^|Y  IfiDgt^  ^T^f^  Krftftflfli 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  philosophers,  after  Aristotle,  I 
that  color  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  that  \ 
JcT^rL^  hL^TMB      extension  and  figure,  common  to  sight  and  touch,  | 
generaUy  admitted.         ^^^  Only  accidentally  its  objccts,  because  supposed  j 
in  the  perception  of  color. 
The  first  philosopher,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  doubted 
or  denied  that  vision  is  conversant  with  extension, 
den^'^^tiiat*^^**      was  Berkeley;   but  the  clear  expression  of  his 
otiject  of  sight.  opinion  is  contained  in  his  Defence  of  the  Theory 

of  Vision^  an  extremely  rare  tract,  which  has 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  all  his  editors  and  biographers,  and  is  con- 
sequently not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  his  collected  works.    It  was  almost  certainly, 
therefore,  wholly  unknown  to  Condillac,  who  is  the  next  philoso- 
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pher  who  maintained  the  same  opinion.  This,  however,  he  did  not 
do  either  very  explicitly  or  without  change ;  for  the  new  doctrine 

which  he  hazards  in  his  earlier  work,  in  his  later 
Sewart^***^  he  agam  tacitly  replaces  by  the  old.*    After  its 

surrender  by  Oondillac,  the  opinion  was,  however, 
supported,  as  I  find,  by  Laboulini^re.'  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  that 
extension  is  not  an  ob^ct  of  sigrhf.  "  I  formerly,"  he  says,  "had  oo- 
casion  to  mention  several  instances  of  very  intimate  associations 
formed  between  two  ideas  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every 
person's  mind  between  the  notions  of  color  and  ^ctefision.  The 
former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
oommonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity ;  and  yet  in  consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extension 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  color  is  excited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation  without  con- 

ceivine  extension  alon?  with  it."'    But  before 

Hartleian  School.  °  ° 

and  alter  Stewart,  a  doctrine,  virtually  the  same, 
is  maintained  by  the  Hartleian  school ;  who  assert,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  universal  principle  of  association,  that  the  perception  of  color 
suggests  the  notion  of  extension.* 

Then  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  his  JLecturea^  after  having  repeat- 
edly asserted,  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  the 
i  superficial  extension  of  length  and  breadth  becomes  known  to  us 
by  sight  originally,  proceeds,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time,  to  con- 
'trovert  this  opinion;^  though  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  could 

1  The  order  of  Condillac^s  oplniona  Is  the  space,  do  we,  by  means  of  that  sensation, 
referee  of  that  stated  In  the  text.     In  his  acquire  also  the  proper  idea  of  extension,  as 
earlieat  work,  the  Origin*  des  Connoistancea  composed  of  parts  exterior  to  each  other?    In 
Humaine$,  part  i.  sect,  vi.,  he  combats  Berke-  other  words,  does  the  sensation  of  difibrent 
ley^s  theory  of  vision,  aud  maintains  that  colors,  which  is  necessary  to  the  distinction 
extension  exterior  to  the  eye  is  discernible  by  of  parts  at  all,  necessarily  wiggeitA  dilferent 
sight.    Subsequently,  in  the  TraiU  dta  Seiueu-  and  contiguous  localities?    This  question  is 
itonx,  part  i.  ch.  xi.,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  t.,  he  explicitly  answered  in  the  negative  by  Con- 
asserts  tliat  the  eye  is  incapable  of  perceiving  dillac,  and  in  the  aifinnative  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
exteusion  beyond  itself,  and  that  this  idea  is  ilton.    Cf  Tke  Theory  of  Vision  vindicated  and 
originally  due  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch,  explained.    London,  1788.    See  especially,  H 
This,  opinion  he  again  repeats  in  PArt  de  Pen-  41, 42,  44, 46,  46.  ~£d. 
ser,  part  i.  ch.  xi.    But  neither  Condillac  nor  S  See  Reid*s  Worksy  p.  868.— Ed. 
Berkeley  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  color,  re-  8  Elemenu  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hitmam 
garded  as  an  affection  of  the  visual  organism,  Mind^  vol.  i.  chap.  r.  part  ii.  §  1.     WorkSy  voL 
is  apprehended  as  absolutely  unextended,  as  ii.  p.  806.    [C£  Ibid.y  note  P.— £dJ 
a  mathematical  point.    Nor  is  this  the  ques-  i  See  Priestley,  Hartky*s  Theoryy  prop.  S(k 
tion  in  dispute.    But  granting,  as  Condillac  James  Mill,  Analysis  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  L 
in  his  later  view  expressly  asserts,  that  color,  p.  78. —Ed. 
as  a  visual  sensation,  'necessarily  occupies  s  Lecture  zzviii.— £d. 
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have  been  ignorant  that  the  same  had  been  done,  at  least  by  Con- 
dillac  and  Stewart  Brown  himself  however,  was  to  be  treated 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  treats  his  predecessors.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  published  the  Lectures  on  InteUecttud 
Philosophy^  by  the  late  John  Young,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Philoisophy  in  Belfast  CoUege;  a 
work  which  certainly  shows  considerable  shrewdness  and  ingeni^ty. 
This  unfortunate  speculator  seems,  however,  to  have  been  fated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  be  anticipated  by  Brown ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  looked  into  these  Lectures,  I  have  been  amused  with  the 
never-failing  preamble,  —  of  the  astonishment,  the  satisfaction,  and 
80  forth,  which  the  author  expresses  on  finding,  on  the  publication 
of  Brown's  JOectures^  that  the  opinions  which  he  himself  as  he  says, 
had  always  held  and  taught,  were  those  also  which  had  obtained 
the  countenance  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  too  systematic  and  precise  to  be  the  effect  of  accident;  ^ 
and  the  identity  of  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  can  only  (plagi* 
arism  apart),  be  explained  by  borrowing  from  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Preestablished  Harmony  between  their  minds.^  Of  course,  they 
are  both  at  one  on  the  problem  under  consideration.' 

But  to  return  to  Brown,  by  whom  the  argument  against  the 
common   doctrine    is    most  fully  stated.      He 

Brown  quoted. 

says: 

"The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  color 
merely  which  it  (the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision)  involves, 
but  extension  also,  —  that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tan- 
gible figure,  —  and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant 
original  perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible 
figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  the  color  from  the  extension,  I  admit ;  though  not 
more  completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thou- 
sand feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as  the 
other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  association,  subsequent 
to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  retina  —  which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have 
figure — is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other  organs.     I 

1  I  now  find,  and  taftve  elsewhere  Mated,     ingi  flrom  the  same  sonroe^—De  Tracy.    See 
that  the  similarity  between  these  philosophers      Dissertationa  on  Reid^  note  D,  p.  968. 
BrisBS  from  their  borrowing,  I  may  say  steal-         s  See  Young,  lActvm  on  Intellectual  PkiUao^ 

phjft  p.  U6. 
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oontend  only,  that  the  perception  of  this  limited  figture  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter  into  the  sensation  itself 
more  than,  in  oar  sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  is  a  percep- 
tion of  the  nervous  breadth  affected.  T" 

^  The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as 
indisputable,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved,  —  as  before  the 
time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance,  and 
of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  without  any  need  of  proof;  —  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  this  belief  of  the  immediate  perception 
of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  fix)m  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two,  — the  only  reasons 
which  I  can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our 
present  sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  color  from  extension,  —  and 
.  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
which  the  light  falls."^ 

He  then  goes  on  to  argue,  at  a  far  greater  length  than  can  be 

quoted,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  certain 

,  sammarr  of  Browne      definite  spacc,  viz.,  the  extended  retina,  being 

argument.  «.         ,  ,  .  , 

affected  by  certam  sensations,  does  not  necessa- 
-  rily  involve  the  notion  of  extension.    Indeed,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  supposed,  that  a  certain  diffusion  of  sensations  excites 
i  the  notion  of  extension,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
I   being  knows  already,  that  he  has  an  extended  body,  over  which 
'    these  sensations  are  thus  dif^sed.    Nothing  but  the  sense  of  touch, 
however,  and  nothing  but  those  kinds  of  touch  which  imply  the 
idea  of  continued  resistance,  can  give  us  any  notion  of  body  at  all. 
All  mental  affections  which  are  regarded  merely  as  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  give  us  a  conception  of  their  external 
causes,  can  never  be  known  to  arise  fi-om  anything  which  is  ex- 
'  tended  or  solid.     So  far,  however,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  color 
.  from  being  able  to  produce  this,  that  touch  itself,  as  felt  in  many  of 
I  its  modifications,  could  give  us  no  idea  of  it.   That  the  sensation  of 
i  color  is  quite  unfit  to  give  us  any  idea  of  extension,  merely  by  its 
being  diffused  over  a  certain  expanse  of  the  retina,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  what  we  experience  in  the  other  senses,  even  after  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  extension.    In  hearing, 
for  instance,  a  certain .  quantity  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  must  be 
affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air ;  yet  it  gives  us  no  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  part  affected.    The  same  may,  in  general,  be  said 
of  taste  and  smell. 

1  Leot.  jodx.  p.  186  (edit.  1880). —Ed. 
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Now,  in  all  their  elaborate  argomentation  on  this  subject,  these 

philosophers  seem  never  yet  to  have  seen  the 

The  peroeption  of      r^ai  difficulty  of  their  doctrine.    It  can  easily  be 

atenaioii  neoMMriiy      g^Q^^  ^jjat  the  perception  of  color  involves  the 

giTOi  m  toe   peroep-  *  ^ 

tioB  of  colon.  perception  of  extension.     It  is  admitted  that 

we  have  by  sight  a  perception  of  colors,  conse- 
quently, a  perception  of  the  difference  of  colors.  But  a  perception 
of  the  distinction  of  colors  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  a 
discriminating  line ;  for  if  one  color  be  laid  beside  or  upon  another, 
we  only  distinguish  them  as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  necessarily  affords  a  breadthless  line, 
— a  line  of  demarcation.  One  color  laid  upon  another,  in  feet, 
gives  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  that  is,  a  figure.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  are  modifications  of  extension.  The  peroeption  of  exten- 
sion, therefore,  is  necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of  colors. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I,  FSaCEPTION. —  RKULTIOITS  OF  BIGHT  AND  TOUCH  TO  EXTENSIOK. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  showing  you  that  the  vulgar  distribu- 
tion of  the  Senses  into  &\ey  stands  in  need  of 

Becapitnlatlon.  .  ^  .  11.  •         . 

correction,  and  stating  what  that  correction  is, 
I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
philosophical  problems,  which  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  senses 
to  the  elementary  objects  of  Perception. 

I  then  stated  to  you  two  counter-problems  in  relation  to  the 
genealogy  of  our  empirical  knowledge  of  extension ;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  philosophers  maintain  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  by  the  eye,  but  obtain  this  notion  through  touch,  so,  on 
the  other,  there  are  philosophers  who  hold  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  through  the  touch,  but  exclusively  by  the  eye.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  counter-questions  will,  it  is  evident,  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  common  doctrine  intermediate  between  these 
extreme  opinions,  —  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  extension 
firom  both  senses.  I  keep  aloof  from  this  discussion  the  opinion, 
that  space,  under  which  extension  is  included,  is  not  an  empirical 
or  adventitious  notion  at  all,  but  a  native  form  of  thought;  for 
admitting  this,  still  if  space  be  also  a  necessary  form  of  the  external 
world,  we  shall  also  have  an  empirical  perception  of  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  question,  therefore,  equally  remains,  —  Through 
what  sense,  or  senses,  have  we  this  perception? 

In  relation  to  the  first  problem,  I  stated  that  the  position  which 
denies  to  visual  perception  all  cognizance  of  extension,  was  main- 
tained by  Condillac,  by  Labouliniere,  by  Stewait,  by  the  followers 
of  Hartley  (Priestley,  Belsham,  Mill,  etc.),  and  by  Brown,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  several  recent  authors  in  this  country,  and  in  America. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  stat«  to  you  the  long  process  of  rea- 
soning on  which,  especially  by  Brown,  this  paradox  has  been 
grounded.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatso- 
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ever  adduced  in  its  support,  which  carries  with  it  the  smallest 
weight.     The  whole  argumentation  in  reply  to  the  objections  sup- 
posed by  its  defenders,  is  in  reply  to  objections  which  no  one,  I 
conceive,  who  understood  his  case,  would  ever  dream  of  advancing; 
while  the  only  objection  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
of  the  paradox  to  have  answered,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
This  objection  is  stated  in  three  words.    All  parties  are,  oA 
course,  at  one  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  see 
Proof  that  Sight  i8      ^qIqj.     Those  who  hold  that  we  see  extension, 
^^  admit  that  we  see  it  only  as  colored ;  and  those 

who  deny  us  any  vision  of  extension,  make 
color  the  exclusive  object  of  sight.  In  regard  to  this  first  position, 
all  are,  therefore,  agreed.  Nor  are  they  less  harmonious  in  reference 
to  the  second; — that  the  power  of  perceiving  color  involves  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colors.  By  sight  we,  there- 
fore, perceive  color,  and  discriminate  one  color,  that  is,  one  colored 
body,  —  one  sensation  of  color,  from  another.  This  is  admitted. 
A  third  position  will  also  be  denied  by  none,  that  the  colors  dis- 
criminated in  vision,  are,  or  may  be,  placed  side  by  side  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition;  or,  one  may  limit  another  by  being  superin- 
duced partially  over  it.  A  fourth  position  is  equally  indisputable, 
— that  the  contrasted  colors,  thus  bounding  each  other,  will  form 
by  their  meeting  a  visible  line,  and  that,  if  the  superinduced  color 
be  surrounded  by  the  other,  this  line  will  return  upon  itself,  and 
thus  constitute  the  outline  of  a  visible  figure. 

These  four  positions  command  a  peremptory  assent ;  they  are  all 
self-evident.  But  their  admission  at  once  explodes  the  paradox 
under  discussion.  And  thus :  A  line  is  extension  in  one  dimension, 
—  length;  a  figure  is  extension  in  two,  —  length  and  breadth. 
Therefore,  the  vision  of  a  line  is  a  vision  of  extension  in  length ; 
the  vision  of  a  figure,  the  vision  of  extension  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  is  an  immediate  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
.  opinion  in  question;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ingenuity  which 
suggested  to  its  supporters  the  petty  and  recondite  objections,  they 
have  so  operosely  combated,  should  not  have  shown  them  this/ 
gigantic  difficulty,  which  lay  obtrusively  before  them. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  doctrine  which  divorces  the  perceptions  of  \ 
color  and  extension  from  being  true,  that  we  I 

EjctcDcion  eumoc      cannot  even  represent  extension  to  the  mind  I 

TCprewo  e      gjcepi;  33  colored.    When  we  come  to  the  con- 

miDd  except  as  col-  ^ 

ored.  sideration    of  the    Representative    Faculty, — 

Imagination,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 

(what  hai|  not  been  observed  by  psychologists),  that  in  the  repre> 

49 
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flentation,  —  in   the    ima<yinatioD,   of  sepai^jfi    f)jjff»t.ft^   wa   ^>]yf^y« 
represent  them  in  the  organ  of  Sense  throagh 

Sensible  objects  rep-  ^.-  \  .    r--^-- ' '- ■-  -  a mi 

i««nted,  in  imagina-     ^^^^13:5  nriginally  i^f  iT()iy(^a  Ihm,    Thug,  we 

tion,  in  the  organ  of  Cannot  imagine  any  particular  odor  but  in  the 
Sense  throagh  which  nose;  nor  any  sound  but  in  the  ear;  nor  any 
we    originally    per-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^i ;  and  if  we  would  repre- 

ceired  them.  .  /.  ,       ,  .  ,     , 

sent  any  pam  we  have  ever  felt,  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  local  nerves.  In  like  manner,  when  we  imagine 
any  modification  of  light  we  do  so  in  the  eye ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  this,  as  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when 
not  only  the  extenial  apparatus  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  but  the  real  organ  of  sight*,  —  the  optic  nerves 
and  their  thalami,  have  become  diseased,  the  patient  loses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  affection,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  faculty  of  recalling  visible  phaanomena  to  his  mind.     I 

/  mention  this  at  present  in  order  to  show,  that 

/  Vision,  the  aenw  by       Vision  JS  not  only  i\  n<>nnfl  /*nmp^»^nf.  f^  the  per- 

/  preeminence    comp«y      ecption  of  extension,  but  the  sense  icar'  l$oxni^, 

1     tent  to  the  perception         -^  '  '  .  ^  f ' 

\  of  extenaion.  if  not  exclusively,  SO  competent,  —  and  this  in 

the  folio  wing  "ni  an  rier:   You  either  now  know, 
or  will  hereafter  learn,  that  no  notion,  whether  native  and  yenenJ, 
or  adventitious  and  generalized,  can  be  represented  in  imagination, 
*^irn?t  IP  A  f'.onfire^e  or  sinp^ular  cxamT)le.     For  instance,  y6H  cmP 
not  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  not  either  an  equilateral,  or  an 
isoSCCtespcrrTrBSnenej  —  in  short,  some  individual  form  of  a  trian- 
gle ;  nay,  more,  you  cannot  imagine  it,  except  either  large  or  small, 
on  paper,  or  on  a  board,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  white  or  black  or 
green ;  in  short,  except  under  all  the  special  determinations  which 
give  it,  in  thought,  as  in   existence,  singulanty  oT  inTTividuality. 
pChe  same  Tiappens,  too,  with  extension.     Space  I  admit  to  be  a 
(native  form  of  thought,  —  not  an  adventitious  notion.    We  cannot 
jibut  think  it.    Yet  I  cannot  actually  represent  space  in  imagination, 
Istript  of  all  individualizing  attributes.    In  this  act,  I  can  easily 
annihilate  all  corporeal  existence,  —  I  can  imagine   empty  space. 
But  there  are  two  attributes  of  which  I  cannot  divest  it,  that  is, 
shape  and  color.     This  may  sound  almost  ridiculous  at  first  state- 
ment, but  if  you  attend  to  the   phtenomenon,  you  will  soon  be 
satisfied  of  its  truth.     And  first  as  to  shape. 
Space  or  Extenaion      Your  minds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot,  there- 
toTmliXiiUo^it^      ^'^^^  positively  conceive  infinite  space.    Infinite 
oat  abape.  space  is  Only  conceived  negatively,  —  only  by 

conceiving  it  inconceivable;  in  other  words,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  at  all.    But  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  realize  this 
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notion  of  infinite  extension  by  a  positive  act  of  imagination,  how 
do  we  proceed  ?  Why,  we  think  out  from  a  centre,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  the  circumference  of  the  sphere  to  infinity.  But  by  no 
one  effort  of  imagination  can  we  accomplish  this;  and  as  we  cannot 
do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  act,  it  would  require  an  eternity  of 
successive  finite  efforts,  —  an  endless  series  of  imaginings  beyond 
imaginings,  to  equalize  the  thought  with  its  object.  The  very 
attempt  is  contradictory.  But  when  we  leave  off,  has  the  imagined 
space  a  shape?  It  has:  for  it  is  finite;  and  a  finite,  that  is,  a 
bounded,  space,  constitutes  a  figure.  What,  then,  is  this  figure? 
It  is  spherical,  —  necessarily  spherical;  for  as  the  effort  of  imagin- 
ing space  is  an  effort  outwards  from  a  centre,  the  space  represented 
in  imagination  is  necessarily  circular.  If  there  be  no  shape,  there  1 
has  been  no  positive  imagination ;  and  for  any  other  shape  than  the 
orbicular,  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  Such  is  the  figure  of  space/ 
in  a  fi-ee  act  of  phantasy. 

This,  however,  will  be  admitted  without  scruple ;  for  if  real  space, 
as  it  is  well  described  by  St.  Augustin,  be  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  whose  circumference  is  nowhere,^  imagined  space 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sphere  whose  circumference  is  represented 
at  any  distance  from  its  centre.     But  will  its  color  be  as  easily  al- 
lowed ?    In  explanation  of  this,  you  will  observe 
that  under  color  I  of  course  include  black  as  well 
as  white;  the  transparent  as  well  as  the  opaque,  —  in  short,  any 
modification  of  light  or  darkness.    This  being  understood,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  figpire,  extension,  space,  except 
as  colored  in  some  determinate  mode.     You  may  represent  it  under 
any,  but  you  must  represent  it  under  some,  modification  of  light, 
—  color.     Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find  I  am  correct. 
But  I  anticipate  an  objection.    The  non-percep- 
tion of  color  or  the  inability  of  discriminating 
colors,  is  a  case  of  not  unfirequent  occurrence,  though  the  subjects 
of  this  deficiency  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  otherwise  defective  in 

1  The  editors  have  not  been  able  to  discover  more  nsuallj  cited  as  •  definition   of  the 

this  passage  in  St.  Augustin.     As  quoted  in  Deity.    In  this  relation  it  has  been  attributed 

the  text,  -mih  reDsrence  to  space,  it  closely  to  the  mythical   Hermes  Trismcgistus  (see 

leaembiea  the  words  of  Pascal,  JVimcm,  part  Alex.  Ales.,  Summa  Theol.  part  i.  qu.  Til. 

i  art  ir.  (vol.  ii.  p.  64,  edit.  Fang^re):  "  Tout  memb.  1),  and  to  Empedocles  (see  Vincentius 

Ce  monde  visible  n'est  qu'un  trait  impercepti>  Bellovacensis,  Speculum  HistoriaUy  lib.  ii.  c.  1; 

ble  dans  Sample  sien  de  la  nature.     Nulle  Speculum  NatwaU,  lib.  i.  c.  4).    It  was  a  favor- 

idte  n'en  approche.    Nous  avons  beau  enfler  ite  expression  with  the  mystics  of  the  middle 

taos  conceptions  audeU  des  espaces  imagina-  ages.     See  MUller,  Chri»tian  Doctrine  of  Sin^ 

Itles  nons  n*enfantons  que  des  atome?,  an  prix  vol.  ii.  p.  184  (Eng.  transl.).    Some  iotere!«ting 

de  la  rtelit^  des  choses.     C'est  nne  sphere  historionl  notices  of  this  expression  will  be 

inflnie,  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circon-  found  in  a  learned  note  in  M.  Uavet's  edition 

fir«nce  nolle  part.**    Bat  the  expression  is  of  Pascal's  Fensies,  p.  8.— Ed. 
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Tision.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is,  however,  necessarily  a 
discrimination  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  colors  that  to  us  appear 
in  all  ^  the  sevenfold  radiance  of  efiulgent  light,"  to  them  appear 
only  as  different  gradations  of  dare-obscure.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  vision.  Such  persons,  therefore,  have  still 
two  great  contrasts  of  color, — black  and  white,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  intermediate  gradations,  in  which  to  represent  space  to 
their  imaginations.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  absolutely  blind,  —  the  blind  from  birth.  Blindness  is  the 
non-perception  of  color ;  the  non-perception  of  color  is  simple  dark- 
ness. The  space,  therefore,  represented  by  the  blind,  if  represent^ 
at  all,  will  be  represented  black.  Some  modification  of  ideal  light 
or  darkness  is  thus  the.  condition  of  the  ima^nation  of  space.  This 
of  itself  powerfully  supports  the  doctrine,  that  vision  is  conversant 
with  extension  as  its  object.  But  if  the  opinion  I  have  stated  be 
;  correct,  that  an  act  of  ima^nation  is  only  realized  through  some 
organ  of  sense,  the  impossibility  of  representing  space  out  of  all 
relation  to  light  and  color  at  once  establishes  the  eye  as  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  extension  and  figure. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  relation 

of  Sight  to  extension,  I  may  translate  to  you  a 

D»  Aiembert  quoted      passage  by  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 

in  support  of  the  view      philosopher,  who,  in  writing  it,  probably  had  in 

now  given  of  the  rela-        f.  *■        '  -,      .      ,  ^y     .  ^^      ,.„ 

tion  of  Sighttoextcn-      "^^  ^7®  *^^®  paradoxical  speculation  of  Condillac 
«ion.  **It  is  certain,"  says  D'Alembert,*  "that  sight 

alone,  and  independently  of  touch,  affords  us  the 
idea  of  extension ;  for  extension  is  the  necessary  object  of  vision, 
and  we  should  see  nothing  if  we  did  not  see  it  extended.  I  even 
believe  that  sight  must  give  us  the  notion  of  extension  more  readily 
than  touch,  because  sight  makes  us  remark  more  promptly  and  per- 
fectly than  touch,  that  contiguity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  dis- 
tinction of  parts  in  which  extension  consists.  Moreover,  vision 
alone  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  color  of  objects.  Let  us  suppose  now 
parts  of  space  differently  colored,  and  presented  to  our  eyes ;  the 
difference  of  colore  will  necessarily  cause  us  to  observe  the  bounda- 
ries or  limits  which  separate  two  neighboring  colors,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  give  us  an  idea  of  figure ;  for  we  conceive  a  figure 
when  we  conceive  a  limitation  or  boundary  on  all  sides.** 

1J  am  confident,  therefore,  that  we  may  safely  establish  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Sight  is  a  sense  principally  conversant  with  extension; 
whether  it  be  the  only  sense  thus  conversant,  remains  to  be  con* 
sidered. 

1  MHaingu^  i.  r.  p.  109.  ~£d. 
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I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  second  of  the  counter-problems,  —  to 

inquire  whether  Sip^ht  be  exclnsively  the  Bense 

2.  Doe«  Touch  afford      which  affords  US  a  knowledge  of  extension,  or 

™  "Original  knowi-      whether  it  does  thifl  onlv  conjunctlyjoJjt^mdi'. 

6dge  of  extension,  or         *"  ■■  -   - ««    .-  •      ^    —    ■«* .—      -■*- 

do  we  ow^ttaisexcia-      -^  some  philosophers  have  denied  to  vision  all 
lively  to  sight?  perception  of  extension  and  figure,  and  given 

this  solely  to  touch,  so  others  have  equally 
refused  this  perception  ta  touch,  and  accorded  it  exclusively  to 
vision. 

This  doctrine  is  maintained  among  others  by^jitner,  —  a  man 

no,  less  celebrated  asan  acute  philosopher,  than 

The  affirmative  of      ^g  ^  learned  physician,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

naiBtidned  b^^^lpiaiu      ^  ^^^  endeavor  to  render  his  philosophical  Grer- 

oer.  ™2U^  ^to  intelligible  English,  and  translate  some 

of  the  preliminaiy  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
troduces a  curious  observation  made  by  him  on  a  blind  subject. 
Fisiner      imn  "  It  is  vciy  truc,  as  my  acute  antagonist  observes, 

that  the  gloomy  extension  which  ima^na1ion\ 
presents  to  us  as  an  actual  object,  is  by  no  means  the  pure  a  priori 
representation  of  space.  It  is  very  true,  that  this  is  only  an  empir- 
ical or  adventitious  image,  which  itself  supposes  the  pure  or  a  priori 
notion  of  space  (or  of  extension),  in  other  words,  the  necessity  to 
think  everything  as  extended.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mental  condition  or  form  of  thought  objectively, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  only  to  say  this  much :  —  that  empir- 
ical space,  empirical  extension,  is  dependent  on  the  sense  of  sight, 
— -.that,  allowing  space  or  extension,  as  a  form  of  thought,  to  be 
in  us,  were  there  even  nothing  correspondent  to  it  out  of  us,  still 
the  unknown  external  things  must  operate  upon  us,  and,  in  fact, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  do  operate  upon  us,  if  this  unconscious 
form  is  to  be  brought  into  consciousness.'^ 

And  after  some  other  observations  he  goes  on :  ^  In  regard  to  the 
visionless  representation  of  space  or  extension, — the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  a  person  bom  blind,  which  I  formerly  instituted,  in  the 
year  1785,  and,  again,  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question,  have  con- 
tinued for  three  whole  weeks,  —  this  observation,  I  say,  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  sense  of  touch,  by  itself  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  afford  us  the  representation  of  extension  and  space,  and  is 
not  even  cognizant  of  local  exteriority  (oertliches  Auseitiafider8eyn\ 
in  a  word,  that  a  man  deprived  of  sight  has  absolutely  no  perception 
of  an  outer  world,  beyond  the  existence  of  something  effective,  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  feeling  of  passivity,  and  in  general  only  of  the 
numerical  diversity,  —  shall  I  say  of  impressions,  or  of  things  ?     In 
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fact,  to  those  bom  blind,  time  serves  instead  of  space.  Vicinity  and 
distance  means  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  the  shorter  or 
longer  time,  the  smaller  or  greater  number  of  feelings,  which  they 
find  necessary  to  attain  from  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.  That 
a  person  blind  from  birth  employs  the  language  of  vision,  —  that 
may  occasion  considerable  error,  and  did,  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  lead  me  wrong ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
knows  nothing  of  things  as  existing  out  of  each  other ;  and  (this 
in  particular  I  have  veiy  clearly  remarked),  if  objects,  and  the  parte 
of  his  body  touched  by  them,  did  not  make  different  kinds  of  im- 
pression on  his  ner\'es  of  sensation,  he  would  take  everything  extern 
nal  for  one  and  the  same.  In  his  own  body  he  absolutely  did  not 
discriminate  head  and  foot  at  all  by  their  distance,  but  merely  by  the 
difference  of  the  feelings  (and  his  perception  of  such  difference  was 
incredibly  fine),  which  he  experienced  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other ;  and,  moreover,  through  time.  In  like  manner,  in  external 
bodies,  he  distinguished  their  figure  merely  by  the  varieties  of  im- 
pressed feelings ;  inasmuch,  for  example,  as  the  cube,  by  its  angles, 
affected  his  feeling  differently  from  the  sphere.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive how  deceptive  is  the  use  of  language  accommodated  to  vision. 
When  my  acute  antagonist  appeals  to  Cheselden's  case,  which  proves 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  adduced  to  refiite,  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  finst  visual  impressions  which  one  bom  blind  receives 
after  couching,  do  not  constitute  vision.  For  the  very  reason,  that 
space  and  extension  are  empirically  only  possible  through  a  percep- 
tion of  sightj — for  that  very  reason,  must  such  a  patient,  afler  his 
eyes  are  freed  from  the  cataract,  first  learn  to  live  in  space ;  if  he 
could  do  this  previously,  then  would  not  the  distant  se^n  to  him 
near,  —  the  separate  would  not  appear  to  him  as  one.  These  are 
the  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  empirical 
space  in  a  blind  person ;  and  from  these  I  infer,  that  this  form  of 
sensibility,  as  Mr.  Kant  calls  it,  and  which,  in  a  certain  signification, 
may  very  properly  be  styled  a  pure  representation,  cannot  come 
into  consciousness  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  our  visual 
perception ;  without,  however,  denying  that  it  is  something  merely 
subjective,  or  aflSrming  that  sight  affords  anything  similar  to  this 
kind  of  representation.  The  example  of  blind  geometers  would 
likewise  argue  nothing  against  me,  even  if  the  geometers  had  been 
bom  blind ;  and  this  they  were  not,  if,  even  in  their  early  infancy, 
they  had  seen  a  single  extended  object."  * 

To  what  Platner  has  here  stated  I  would  add,  from  personal 

1  PkOoscphiteke  ApharUmen^  toI.  i.  4  766,  p.  430  el  m?  ,  edit  1798-  —Ed. 
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experiment,  and  obsen'ation  upon  others,  that  if  any  one  who  is  not 
blind  will  go  into  a  room  of  an  unusual  shape, . 
Ptenomenathatfa-      ^jj^Uy  unknown  to  him,  and  into  which  no  ray? 

Tor  Platner*8  doctrine.  •'      ,  '  •'  . 

of  light  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  he  may  grope ' 
about  for  hours,  —  he  may  touch  and  manipulate  every  side  and 
comer  of  it ;  still,  notwithstanding  every  endeavor,  —  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  subsidiary  notions  he  brings  to  the  task,  he  * 
will  be  unable  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  room.    In  like  man-  j 
ner,  a  blind-folded  person  will  make  the  most  curious  mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  figure  of  objects  presented  to  him,  if  these  are  of  any 
considerable  circumference.    3nt  if  the  sense  of  touch  in  such  favor- 
oble  circumstances  can  effect  so  little,  how  much  less  could  it  afford 
us  any  knowledge  of  forms,  if  the  assistance  which  it  iiere  brings 
with  it  from  our  visual  conceptions,  were  wholly  wanting  ? 
This  view  is,  I  think,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  famous  case  of  a 

young  gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  couched  by 
Supported  «im  by      Cheselden;  — a  case  remarkable  for  being  per- 

Cheselden's    case    of  or 

«oochiDg.  haps,  of  those  cured,  that  in  which  the  cataract 

was  most  perfect  (it  only  allowed  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  light  and  dai*kness) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the 
phenomena  have  been  most  distinctly  described.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is,  however,  very  deficient ;  and  it  is  saying  but  little  in 
&vor  of  the  philosophical  acumen  of  medical  men,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  this  case,  with  all  its  faults,  is,  to  the  present  moment,  the 
one  most  to  be  relied  on.  * 

Now  I  contend  (though  I  am  aware  I  have  high  authority  against 
me),  that  if  a  blind  man  had  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of  a 
square  ok  globe  by  mere  touch,  he  would,  on  first  perceiving  them 
by  sight,  be  able  to  disprirainate  them  from  each^ther;*  for  this 
supposes  only  that  he  had  acquired  the  primary  notions  of  a  straight 
and  of  a  curved  line.  Again,  if  touch  afforded  us  the  notion  of 
space  or  extension  in  general,  the  patient,  on  obtaining  sight,  would 
certainly  be  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  space  or  extension 
beyond  the  actual  boundary  of  his  vision.  But  of  both  of  these 
Cheselden's  patient  was  found  incapable.  As  it  is  a  celebrated  case, 
I  shall  quote  to  you  a  few  passages  in  illustration:  you  will  find  it 
at  large  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1728. 

*'  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,"  observes 
Mr.  Cheselden,  "  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts ;  yet 

1  See  Nnnneley,  On  th$  Organs  of  Vision,  p.  S  On  this  question,  see  Locke,  Essay  on  tk$ 
81  (18581),  for  a  recent  case  of  conchiDg,  with  Human  Understanding,  ii.  9;  and  Sir.  W.  Ham- 
careful  obeervations.— £d.  ilton's  notC)  Rtid's  Works,  p.  187.~£o. 
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they  are  never  so  blind  from  that  oaiise  but  that  they  can  disoera 
day  from  night;  and  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
^  strong  light,  distinguish  Mack,  white,  and  scarlet ; 

but  they  cannot  perceive  the  shape  of  anything ;  for  the  light  by 
which  these  perceptions  are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the 
aqueous  humor,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  (by  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina),  they  can 
discern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  sound,  eye  can  through  a  glass 
of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  sur&ces  so  differently 
refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct  pencils  of  rays  cannot  be 
collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  of 
an  object  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  at  all  discerned,  though  the  color 
may ;  and  t^ius  it  was  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,  though  he 
knew  those  colors  asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  saw  them 
afler  he  was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  think  them  the  same  which  he  had  before  known  by  those 
names.'' 

*^  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  &r  from  making  any  judgment 
about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touched  his 
eyes  (as  he  expressed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  thought 
no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regulaa^ 
thougli  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what  iP 
was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape 
of  anything,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in 
shape  or  magnitude :  but  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whose 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that 
he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  them ;  and  (as  he  said)  at  first  learned  to 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular 
only  (though  it  may  appear  trifiing)  I  will  relate :  Having  often  for- 
got which  was  the  cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask; 
but  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling)  he  was  observed  to 
look  at  her  steadfastly,  and  then  setting  her  down,  said, '  So,  puss  t  I 
shall  know  you  another  time.' " 

♦  *♦*♦* 

"  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented  which  were 
showed  to  him,  but  we  found  afterwards  we  were  mistaken;  for 
about  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  once  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  considered  them  only 
as  parti-colored  plains,  or  surfaces  divei-sified  with  variety  of  paints ; 
but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
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feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found 
those  parts,  which  hj  their  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round 
and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest ;  and  aske^  which  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeing  or  seeing."  ^  \ 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  still  enveloped  in  great  uncertainty, 
and  I  should  he  sorry  either  to  dogmatize  myself, 

The  Anthor  profes-      ^^  ^  advisc  you  to  form  any  decided  opinion* 

BBS  no  decided  opinion        __.  .  _       "^  .  _     •'_  ,       ^  -r*, 

ontheqaeetion.  Without,  however,  gomg  the  length  of  Platner, 

in  denying  the  possihiiity  of  a  geometer  blind 
from  birth,  we  may  allow  this,  and  yet  vindicate  exclusively  to  sight 
the  power  of  affording  us  our  empirical  notions  of  space.     The 
explanation  of  this  supposes,  however,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  pure  or  a  priori  space  as  a  form  of  thought ;  it  must, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deferred.    > 
The  last  question  on  which  I  shall  touch,  and  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  the  consideration  of  Perception  in  gen- 
How  do  we  obtain      ^^    j    _  flow  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 

oar  knowledge  of  Vi»-  '   /L.   <-        «      -r — 7"^ »* — \ * 

oai Disunce?  Visual  Distance?    Is  this  onp^maL  or  nrtgnirpd  ? 

vituai  distanoe,  be-  With  regard  to  the  method  by  which  we  judge 

fore  Berkeley,  regard*      ^f  distance,  it  was  forn^erly  supposed  to  depend 

ed  as  an  original  per>  ''ii  n-  ^  •       •  ■< 

^j^j^  upon  an  ongmal  law  of  the  constitution,  and  to 

be  independent  of  any  knowledge  gained  through  ( 
t)^  medium  of  the  external  senses.  This  opinion  was  attacked  by 
Berkeley  in  his  New  Tfieory  of  Vision^  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes,  of  philosophical  analysis  to  be  found  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  language ;  and  in  which  it  appears  most  ' 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  whole  information  on  this  subject  is 
acquired  by  experience  and  association.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  many  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  which  we  fall  into 
the  greatest  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  distance  of  objects,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  the  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  retina,  without  attending  to  the  other  circumstances  which  ordi- 
narily direct  us  in  foi*ming  our  conclusions.  It  also  obtains  confirma- 
tion from  the  case  of  Cheselden,  which  I  have  already  quoted.  It 
dearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance  the  patient  had  no  correct 
ideas  of  dbtance ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  supposed  all 
objects  to  touch  the  eye,  until  he  learned  to  correct  his  visible,  by 
means  of  his  tangible,  impressions,  and  thus  gradually  to  acquire 
more  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  with 
respect  to  his  own  person. 


1  See  Adam  Smith's  Eiaays  on  PhOosopMctd  Subjects.     [Pp.  2M,  205|  296,  edit.  1800.    CC 
Seid^s  Wark$f  note,  p.  137.  ^  £d.] 
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On  the  bvpothesb  that  oor  ideas  of  distance  are  acquired,  it  re- 
mains for  ns  to  investigate  the  circumsitanoefl 
Cireaiiiitanoes which      which  assist  US  in  forming  our  judgment  respect- 

*"^  "*  *°  ^!!^t      "*S  ^^^^'     ^®  ®^**^  ^^^  ^^**  ^^^^  ™*^  ^  "' 
ITg^^^^ld^t^^t^      ranged  under  two  heada,  some  of  them  depend- 
i  pend,  1.  On  oertaia      ing  upon  certain  states  of  the  eye  itself,  and  oth- 
\  ftatet  of  the  eye.  ers  upon  various  accidents  that  occur  in   the 

appearance  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  dis- 
tances that  are  so  short  as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that  a  cert^n  voluntary 
effort  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect :  this  effort,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  causes  a  corresponding  sensation,  the  amount  of 
which  we  learn  by  experience  to  appreciate ;  and  thus,  through  the 
medium  of  association,  we  acquire  the  power  of  estimating  the  dis- 
tance with  sufficient  accuracy. 

.  When  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  such 
'as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  directing  the  two  eyes  to 
the  object  we  incline  them  inwards ;  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  very 
short  distances :  so  that  what  are  termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  pro- 
I  duced,  would  make  an  angle  at  the  object,  the  angle  varying  inversely 
Vas  the  distance.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  certain  percep- 
tions excited  by  the  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper 
inclination  of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  certain 
distances.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  judge  of 
those  distances  where  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable  angle,  when 
the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object,  while  the  effort  of 
adjustment  is  not  perceptible,  —  it  has  been  remarked,  that  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye*  are  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  case. 

/     When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances,  where 
I  the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the 

•  ti*  ^tL«*wT*^      *^^  ®^®®  ^'"®  parallel,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
I  form  our  opinion  from  any  sensation  in  the  eye 

I  itself.  In  this  case,  we  have  recoui*se  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
I  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  object ;  for  example,  its  appar- 
ent size,  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen,  the  vividness  of  its 
colors,  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  other  similar  acci- 
dents, all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon  previous  experience,  and 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  different  distances, 
without,  in  each  particular  case,  investigating  the  cause  on  which  our 
judgment  is  founded. 

The  conclusions  of  science  seem  in  this  case  to  be  decisive ;  and 
yet  the  whole  question  is  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  analogy  of  the 
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lower  animals.     If  in  man  the  perception  of  distance  be  not  origi- 
nal bat  acquired,  the  perception  of  distance  mnst 
Bcrkeiey'k    proof      |)e  also  acquired  by  them.    But  as  this  is  not  the 
thrown  into  doubt  by      ^^^^  .^  regard  to  animals,  this  confirms  the  rea- 

the    analogy   of   the  ,  »  ^  ,   .        , 

lower  animals.  Bonmg  of  those  who  would  explain  the  percep- 

tion of  distance  in  man,  as  an  original,  not  as  an 

acquired,  knowledge.     That  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  is  opposed  by 

the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  admitted  by  one  of  its  most 

intelligent  supporters,  —  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ^ 

"That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,"  says  Smith,  "the  young  of 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  animals  possess  some 

Adam  Smith  quoted.        ...  °  .«,.,.,  ,^ 

mstmctive  perception  of  this  kind,  seems  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  hen  never  feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the 
food  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrush  feed  theirs.  Almost 
as  soon  as  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does  not  feed  them,  but  car- 
ries them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk  about  at  their  ease, 
it  would  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  perception  of 
all  the  tangible  objects  which  surround  them.  We  may  often  see 
them,  accordingly,  by  the  straightest  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any 
little  grains  which  she  shows  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
yards ;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem  to 
nnderatand  this  language  of  Vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards. 
The  young  of  the  partridge  and  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same 
early  period,  the  most  distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  The 
young  partridge,  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  from -the  shell,  runs 
about  among  long  grass  and  com,  the  young  grouse  among  long 
heath ;  and  would  both  most  essentially  hurt  themselves  if  they  had 
not  the  most  acute  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of  the  tangible 
objects  which  not  only  surround  them  but  press  upon  them  on  all 
sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  young  of  the  goose,  of  the 
duck,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  those  of  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  LinnsBus 
in  the  orders  of  the  hen  and  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long- 
shanked  and  wading  birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he  dis' 

tinguishes  by  the  name  of  Grallse. 

*  «  «  «  « 

"  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  which 
the  young  are  not  endowed  with  some  instinctive  perception  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  human  species,  however,  continue  so  long 
in  a  state  of  entire  dependency,  they  must  be  so  long  carried  about 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their  nurses,  that  such  an  instino* 

1  See  Euays—  Of  the  ExUrnal  Snues,  p.  290-«)4,  edit.  1800.— Ed. 
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tive  perception  may  seem  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.  Before  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  observation 
and  experience  may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  have  sufficiently  connected  in  their  young  minds  each  visible 
object  with  the  corresponding  tangible  one  which  it  is  fitted  to  rep- 
resent. Nature,  it  may  be  said,  never  bestows  upon  any  animal  any 
&culty  which  is  not  either  necessary  or  useful,  and  an  instinct  of  this 
kind  would  be  altogether  useless  to  an  animal  which  must  necessarUy 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  instinct  is  given  to  supply,  long 
before  that  instinct  could  be  of  any  use  to  it.  Children,  however, 
appear  at  so  very  early  a  period  to  know  the  distance,  the  shape,  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented  to 
them,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even  they  may  have  some 
instinctive  perception  of  this  kind ;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  A  child  that  is 
scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  play* 
thing  that  is  presented  to  it.  It  distinguishes  its  nurse,  and  the  other 
people  who  are  much  about  it,  from  strangers.  It  clings  to  the  for- 
mer, and  turns  away  from  the  latter.  Hold  a  small  looking-glass 
before  a  child  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the  glass,  in  order  to  feel  the  child 
which  it  sees,  and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  It 
is  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  even  this  soi*t  of  deception  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  h^ts  a  tolerably  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
ordinary  perspective  of  Vision,  which  it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from 
observation  and  experience." 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

THE   PRE8ENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

II.  SELF-GONSGIOUSyBSS* 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  concluded  the  consideration  of  Exter- 
necnAt    ti  ^^^  Perception,  I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate 

Principal  points  of      Certain  Tcsults  of  the  discussion,  and  state  in  what 
dubrence  between  the      principal  respects  the  doctrine  I  would  maintain, 
Aatbor'8  doctrine  of      differs  from  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  whom  I 
of TeW  !^d  s^wl^'      suppose  always  to  hold,  in  reality,  the  system  of 
an  Intuitive  Perception. 
In  the  first  place, — in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  external  object  i 
to  the  senses.    The  general  doctrine  on  this  sub- ! 
1.  In  regard  to  the      jg^^  is  thus  given  by  Reid :  "  A  law  of  our  nature 

niation  of  the  ezter-  jj.  x*        •     ^i.  x  *  iv 

nai  object  to  the  sen-      regardmg  perception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  ob- 
M8.  ject,  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 

organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz.,  Touch  and  Taste, 
there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ."  ^ 

Now  this,  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  The  only  object  ever  per- 
ceived is  the  object  in  immediate  contact,  —  in  immediate  relation, 
with  the  organ.  What  Reid,  and  philosophers  in  general,  call  the 
distant  object,  is  wholly  unknown  to  Perception;  by  reasoning  we! 
may  connect  the  object  perceived  with  certain  antecedents,  —  certain 
causes ;  but  these,  as  the  result  of  an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  perception.  The  only  objects  of  perception  are  in  all  the  senses, 
equally  immediate.  Thus  the  object  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not 
the  paper  or  letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  these  upon  the  retina.    The  object  of  your  hearing  is 

1  Intetteetual  PtwerSy  Essay  ii.  C.  U.    [  Works,  p.  217.  —  Ed.] 
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not  the  vibrations  of  my  larynx,  nor  the  vibrations  of  the  interven- 
ing air ;  but  the  vibrations  determined  thereby  in  the  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  auditory  nerves.  In 
both  senses,  the  external  object  perceived  is  the  l^st  effect  of  a  series 
of  unperceived  causes.  But  to  call  these  unperceived  causes  the 
ol^ect  of  perception,  and  to  call  the  perceived  effect, — the  real 
object,  only  the  medium  of  perception,  ia  either  a  gross  error  or  an 
unwarrantable  abuse  of  language.     My  conclu- 

inaiithe8enMs,the       sion  is.  therefore,  that,  in  all  the  senses,  the  ex- 
external  object  in  con-        « r*-r: Y»Y.i  mmmm  ty^ —     .^     ? 

tact  with  the  organ.         temal  object  IS  in  contact  with  the  organ,  and 

thus,  in  a  certain  siffnineation,  all  the  senses^  are 

only  modifications  of  Touch.    This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  any  other 

gtaleiiient  of  it  is  either  ttie  effect  or  the  cause  of  misconception. 

In  the  second  place,  —  in  relation  to  the  number  and  consecution 

oif  the  elementary  phasnomena,  — it  is.  and  must 

2.  In  regard  to  the      \yQ^  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  perception  must 

number  and  conaeoa-        ^  i    J5    L  •  •  /•  xi.  ^  i 

tion  of  the  eiemenury  be  precededTFy  an  impression  oLthe.  external 
phenomena.  object  on  the  sonse ;  in  other  words^  thjit  the 

material  reality  and  the  organ  must  be  brought 
into  contacts  PTgYiiO^^'^  ^^i  ^"^  as  t,1;iP.  mnflitioi^  of^  an  act  of  this  fac- 
nltv.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  case  is  differ, 
ent  m  regard  to  the  two  following.  It  is  asserted  by  philosophers  in 
general :  —  1®.  That  the  impression  made  on  the  organ  must  be  propa- 

gated  to  the  brain,  before  a  cognjtion  of  the  object 
Common  doctrine  of      i^^^es  place  in  the""  mind, — in  other  words,  that 

philosophers     regard-         *"  "  "v  ^i    ■■— «>— — >«^-^       •%       '     i    j   ^         . 

inff  the  oreanic  im-      &"  oryanic  action  must  prec<?de  and  determine 

pression.  the  intellectual  action^  and,  2°.  That  Sensation 

Proper  precedes  Perception  Propep     In  regard 

to  the  former  assertion,  —  if  by  this  were  only  meant,  that  the  mind 

j  does  not  perceive  external  objects  out  of  relation  to  its  bodily  organs, 

and  that  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  organism,  as  the  condition 

of  perception,  must,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  viewed  as 

prior  to  the  cognition  of  that  relation, — no  ob- 

\      "  ^    *  respect  n-      jection  could  be  made  to  the  statement.     But  if 

accurate.  •J 

It  be  intended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  organic 
affection  precedes  in  the  order  of  time  the  intellectual  cognition,  — 
of  this  w^e  have  no  proof  whatever.  The  fact  as  stated  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception ;  for  if  the 
organic  affection  were  chronologically  prior  to  the  act  of  knowledge, 
the  immediate  perception  of  an  object  different  from  our  bodily 
senses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  external  world  would  thus  be 
represented  only  in  the  subjective  affections  of  our  own  organism. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  hold,  that  the  corporeal  move- 
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mont  and  the  mental  perception  are  aimnltaneoiiR :  and  in  place  of 
holding  that  the  intellectual  action  commences  ailer  the  bodily  has 
terminated,  —  in  place  of  holding  that  the  mind  is  connected  with 
the  body  only  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is 
more  simple  and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  it  is  united  with  the 
nervous  system  in  its  whole  extent.  The  mode  of  this  union  is  of 
course  inconceivable :  but  the  latter  hypothesis  of  union  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  former;  and,  while  it  has  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  its  favor,  it  is  otherwise  not  obnoxious  to  many  seri- 
ous objections  to  which  the  other  is  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  assertion,  —  viz.,  t^^at  a  pefffppt'^"  p»^vp^» 
is  always  pr^^pdpd  hy  a  flpyioo»^^i^  pi.^p^^  —  jh\a^ 

Relation  of  Sensar      though  maintained  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  even 

tion  proper  to  Percep-  i        ^  .^      .  "^ ^,      ^T      ^     -^ 

tlon  proper.  more  manifestly  erroneous  t^^^"  ^^^^  fnrmif^r  ti*??^"- 

tion,  touching  the  preceden^§  pf  ^  organic  tfi  A 
mental  action.  In  summing  up  Keid's  doctrine  of  Perception,  Mr. 
Stewart  says:  *'To  what  does  the  statement  of  Reid  amount? 
Merely  to  this :  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions 
produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations ;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a 
language  have  to  the  things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made."^  You  will  find  in  Reid^s  own  works  expressions 
which,  if  taken  literally,  woulcijnake  us  b.clievfi.  that  he, Jield  percap- 
tion  to  be  a  mere  inferen_ce  frpT^  nfip^tmn  Thnn  -  "  Observing  that 
the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  qual- 
ity to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind, 
by  which  I  have  the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in 
this  case  I  call  perception."  *  I  have,  however,  had  frequent  occasion 
to  show  you  that  we  must  not  always  interpret  Reid's  expressions 
very  rigorously ;  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  save  his  philosophy 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  loose  and  ambiguous  language.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  Reid  were  taken  at  his  word,  his  perception 
would  be  only  an  instinctive  belief,  consequent  on  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  external  quality  the  cause  of  the  sensation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  ^round_for  holding  that 
sensation  precedes  perception,  than  for  holding  that  perception  pre- 
cedes sensation.  In  fact,  both  exist  only  as  they  coexist.  They  do 
not  indeed  always  coexist  in  the  same  3egree  of  intensity,  but  they 

1  SMiwna,  vol.  i.  0.  il.  f  8.  Worib,Tol.U.p.  HI.       S /n/«tt.  Pl9i9€rf,  Essay  ii.c.zvl.  Works.  ^910 
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areeipially  nriginal ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  act,  not  of  the  earnest  ab« 
Btraction,  that  we  are  able  to  diacrimiuate  them  scientifically  from 
each  other.^ 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  &cultie8  by  which  we  acquire 
_  knowledge,  — the  fiwMilty  of  External  Perception. 

The  faculty  of  Self-        — ,,  ,     y.  ,  i.       ,  .      .    r^  ,..  . 

Conflcioainess.  ^  "®  second  of  these  raciilties  is  Self-conscionsness, 

which  has  likewise  received,  among  others,  the 
name  of  Internal  or  Reflex  Perception.    This  faculty  will  not  occupy 
us  long,  as  the  principal  questions  regarding  its  nature  and  operation 
have  been  already  considered,  in  treating  of  Consciousness  in  gen- 
eral.* 
I  formerly  showed  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  Percep- 
tion,  or  the  other  Special  J<  acuities,  from  <Jon- 
Seif-Consdoiiniees  a      gciousness,— in  Other  words,  to  reduoe"C6n8ciou&. 

branch  of  the  Preeen-  _  ■   i    jt       i  -  -   - 

tative Faculty.  ness  itselt  to   a   s]3ecial  faculty;   and  that  the 

attempt  to  do  so  by  the  Scottish  philosophers 
is  self-contradictory. '  I  stated  to  you,  however,  that  though  it  be 
incompetent  to  establish  a  fiiculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  external  world,  and  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
•the  internal,  as  two  ultimate  powers,  exclusive  of  each  other,  and  not 
merely  subordinate  forms  of  a  higher  immediate  knowledge,  under 
which  they  are  comprehended  or  carried  up  into  one,  —  I  stated,  I 
say,  that  though  the  immediate  knowledges  of  matter  and  of  mind 
are  still  only  modifications  of  consciousness,  yet  that  their  discrimi- 
nation, as  subaltern  fiusulties,  is  both  allowable  and  convenient.  Ae- 
cordingly,  in  the  scheme  which  I  gave  you  of  the  distribution  of 
Consciousness  into  its  special  modes, — I  distinguished  a  &culty  of 
External,  and  a  fiwulty  of  Internal,  Apprehension,  constituting  to- 
[  gether  a  more  general  modification  of  consciousness,  which  I  called 
'  the  Acquisitive  or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty. 

In  regard  to  Self-consciousness,  —  the  fiiculty  of  Internal  Experi- 
ence, —  philosophers  have  been  &r  more  harmo- 
/  Pfaiioeophera  lest  di-      nious  than  in  regard  to  External  Perception.    In 
Tided  in  their  opin-      f^  ^^^^  differences  touching  this  faculty  origi- 

lions    touching    Self-  '  ,         .,  ,.../.,  , 

i  eonicioosnees  than  in  ^^^^  rather  m  the  ambiguities  of  language,  and 
'  regard  to  Fer«epUon.  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  same  form 
of  expression,  than  in  any  fundamental  opposition 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reality  and  nature.  It  is  admitted  equally 
by  all  to  exist  and  to  exist  as  a  source  of  knowledge ;  and  the  sup- 
posed differences  of  philosophers  in  this  respect,  are,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  mere  errors  in  the  historical  statement  of  their  opinions. 

1  Compare  ReitPt  Works^  Note  D*,  p.  882         S  See  above,  lect.xi.  c<  se?.— Ed. 
t$  uq,  ~  £d.  S  See  above,  lect  ziil.  p.  156,  «<  *eq. — Edw 
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The  sphere  and  character  of  this  faculty  of  acqnisition,  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other. 
Seif-oonsoioiunen      Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  madefl 
ccpttr*^ThTirfufdIi      ^^^^®  ^^  ^^®  ph»noraena  of  the  external  world  ;l 
mental  fonns.  Self-consciousness  the  power  by  which  we  appre-j 

hend  the  phaenomena  of  the  internal.  The  ob- 1 
jects  of  the  former  are  all  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ;  space  \ 
and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  —  the  two  Amdamental  forms,  \ 
of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended  I 
by  us  in  Time  and  in  Self;  time  and  self  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  1 
— the  two  fundamental  forms,  of  Internal  Perception  or  Selfcon-  jf 
seiousness.  Time  is  thus  a  form  or  condition  common  to  both  facul*  / 
ties;  while  space  is  a  form  peqJiar  to  the  one,  self  a  form  peculiar/ 

to  the  other.  What  I  mean  by  the  form  or  con- 
fo™  oJ  rZiUyf  ^      ^^^^^"  ^^  ^  faculty,  is  that  frame,  —  that  setting- 

(if  I  may  so  speak),  out  of  which  no  object  can 
be  known.  Thus  we  only  know,  through  Self-consciousness,  the 
phsBnomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  modifications  of  the  indivisible 
ego  or  conscious  unit ;  we  only  know,  through  Perception,  the  phsa- 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  under  space,  or  as  modifications  of 
the  extended  and  divisible  non-ego  or  known  plurality.  That  the 
forms  are  native,  not  adventitious,  to  the  mind,  is  involved  in  their 
necessity.  What  I  cannot  but  think,  must  be  a  priori^  or  original 
to  thought ;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by  experience  upon  custom. 
But  this  is  not  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  eoncems  us  at 
pi^sent. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  self  or  ego  be  the  form  of  Self-consciousness, 

why  is  the  not-self,  the  non-ego,  not  in  like  man- 
ec  on  o  V  a  .  ^^^  called  the  form  of  Perception  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  not-self  is  only  a  negation,  and,  though  it  discrimi- 
nates the  objects  of  the  external  cognition  from  those  of  the  inter- 
nal, it  does  not  afford  to  the  former  any  positive  bond  of  union' 
among  themselves.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  supplied  to  them  by 
the  form  of  space,  out  of  which  they  can  neither  be  perceived,  nor 
imagined  by  the  mind ;  — space,  therefore,  as  the  positive  condition 
under  which  the  non-ego  is  necessarily  known  and  imagined,  and 
through  which  it  receives  its  unity  in  consciousness,  is  properly  said 
to  afford  the  condition  or  form  of  External  Perception. 

But  a  more  important  question  may  be  started.  If  space, — if^ 
extension,  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  this,  it  may  be  ai^ed, 
proves  that  the  mind  itself  is  extended.  The  reasoning  here  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  that  the  qualities  of  the  subject  know- 

51 
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Zing  must  be  similar  to  the  qaalities  of  the  object  known.  This,  as 
/  I  have  already  stated,  ^  is  a  mere  philosophical 

I  If  spftoe  be  i  neeet-  crotchet,  —  an  assumption  without  a  shadow 
to^e^^mJiid  iLeijnsx-  ®^®°  ^^  probability  in  its  favor.  That  the  mind 
tended?  bas  the  power  of  perceiving  extended  objects,  is 

I  no  ground  for  holding  that  it  is  itself  extended. 

'  Still  less  can  it  be  maintained,  that  because  it  has  ideally  a  native  or 

.  necessary  conception  of  space,  it  must  really  occupy  space.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd.  On  this  doctrine,  to  exist  as  extended  is  sup- 
posed necessary  in  order  to  think  extension.  But  if  this  analojgy 
hold  good,  the  sphere  of  ideal  space  which  the  mind  can  imagine, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  sphere  of  real  space  which  the  mind 
actually  fills.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  for  though  the  mind 
be  not  absolutely  unlimited  in  its  power  of  conceiving  space,  still 
the  compass  of  thought  may  be  viewed  as  infinite  in  this  respect^  as 
contrasted  with  the  petty  point  pf  extension,  which  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  allow  it  to  occupy  in  its  corporeal  dom- 
icile. 

/     The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
phasnomena  of  our  minds.    It  is  the  source  of 
ooiucioiMneil^     *  *      internal  experience.     You  will,  therefore,  ob- 
serve, that,  like  External  Perception,  it  only 
furnishes  us  with  facts ;  and  that  the  use  we  make  of  these  facts, 
— that  is,  what  we  find  in  them,  what  we  deduce  from  them, — 

^belongs  to  a  different  process  of  intelligence.     Self-consciousness 

affords  the  materials  equally  to  ajl  systems  of  philosophy ;  all  equally 

admit  it,  and  all  elaborate  the  materials  which  this  faculty  supplies, 

according  to  their  fashion.    And  here  I  may  merely  notice,  by  the 

way,  what,  in  treating  of  the  Regulative  Faculty, 

Two  modes  of  deal-      ^{W  fall  to  be  regularly  discussed,  that  these 

.  ing  with  the  pi«non».      ^   ^  these  materials,  may  be  considered  in  two 

ena  given  in  Self-con-  ^  -^         J 

•ciousnen,  —  viz :  ei-      ways.    We  may  employ  either  Induction  alone, 

.  ther    by    Induction      or  also  Analysis,  (if  WO  merely  consider  the 

■lone,  or  hj  indno-      phaenomena  which  Self-consciousness  reveals,  in 

,  tion  and  analysis  to-        ^ 

•gather.  relation  to  each  other, — merely  compare  them 

together,  and  generalize  the  qualities  which  they 
display  in  common,  and  thus  arrange  them  into  classes  or. groups 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  we  perform  the  process  of  Induction. 
By  this  process  we  obtain  what  is  general,  but  not  what  is  necessaryJ 
For  example,  having  observed  that  external  objects  presented  in 
perception  are  extended,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  extension  or 
space.    We  have  thus  explained  the  possibility  of  a  conception  of 

1  See  above,  lect  xxv.  851  «i  »eq.  —  £d. 
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Bpace,  but  only  of  space  as  a  general  and  contingent  notion ;  for  if 
we  hold  that  this  notion  exists  in  the  mind  only  as  the  result  of 
such  a  process,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  posteriori  or  adventitious, 
and,  therefore,  contingent.     Such  is  the  process  of  Induction,  or  of 
Simple  Observation.     The  other  process,  that  of  Analysis  or  CritiA 
dsm,  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  compsurison  and  generalization, 
which  it,  however,  supposes.    It  proposes  not  merely  to  find  what 
is  general  in  the  phaenomena,  but  what  is  necessary  and  universal. 
It,  accordingly,   takes   mental  phsenomena,  and,  by  abstraction, 
throws  aside  all  that  it  is  able  to  detach,  without  annihilating  the . 
phsDnomena  altogether, — in  short,  it  analyzes  thought  into  its  essen-/ 
tial  or  necessary,  and  its  accidental  or  contingent,  elements.  ' 

Thus,  from  Observation  and  Induction,  we  discover  what  expe-\ 

rience  affords  as  its  general  result;  from  Analysis  \ 
An2  ^  ^        '      ^^^  Criticism,  we  discover  what  experience  sup-  \ 

poses  as  its  necessary  condition.  You  will  notice,  i 
that  the  critical  analysis  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  limited  to  the  j 
objects  of  our  internal  observation ;  for  in  the  phsenomena  of  mind   / 

alone  can  we  be  conscious  of  absolute  necessity.  / 
All  iirinMilfj  to  US      ^^  necessity  is,  in  fact,  to  us  subjective ;  for  a  / 

thing  IS  conceived  impossible  only  as  we  are/ 
unable  to  construe  it  in  thought.    Whatever  does  not  violate  the/ 
laws  of  thought,  is,  therefore,  not  to  us  impossible,  however  firmly 
we  may  believe  that  it  will  not  occur.    For  example,  we  hold  it 
absolutely  impossible,  that  a  thing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause. 
Why  ?     Simply  because  the  mind  cannot  realize  to  itself  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  commencement.    That  a  stone  should  ascend 
into  the  air,  we  firmly  believe  will  never  happen ;  but  we  find  no 
difiSculty  in  conceiving  it  possible.     Why  ?    Merely  because  gravi- 
tation is  only  a  fact  generalized  by  induction  and  observation ;  and 
its  negation,  therefore,  violates  no  law  of  thought    When  we  talki 
therefore,  of  the  necesaiti/  of  any  external  phaBUomenon,  the  expres-\ 
sion  is  improper,  if  the  necessity  be  only  an  inference  of  induction,  1 
and  not  involved  in  any  canon  of  intelligence.    For  induction  proves  / 
to  us  only  what  is,  not  what  must  be,  —  the  actual,  not  the  necessary/ 
The  two  processes  of  Induction  or  Observation,  and  of  AnalysisX 

or  Criticism,  have  been  variously  employed  by 
Hittoricai  ^^^^      different  philosophers.    Locke,  for  instance,  lim- 

the  employment  of  the        .      ,    ,  .'        ,^  ,        «  ,      ,  .  i 

Inductive  and  criUcai  ^^^^  himself  to  the  former,  overlooking  alto- 
Methods  in  phiioeo-  gether  the  latter.  He,  accordingly,  discovered 
^^'  nothing  necessary,  or  a  prioriy  in  the  phsBnom- 

ena  of  our  internal   experience.      To   him   alb 
axioms  are  only  generalizations  of  experience.    In  this  respect  ho 
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/. 


was  greatly  excelled  by  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.    The  latter,  indeed, 
was  the  philosopher  who  clearly  enunciated  the 
Leibnitz  —the  flrtt      principle,  that  the  phajnomenon  of  necessity, 
to  enounce  necewity      in  our  cognitions,  could  not  be  explained  on  the 
I  as  the  criterion    of      ground  of  experience.     "  All  the  examples,"  he 

merous  soever,  would  not  suffice  to  establish 
the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  follow, 
that  what  has  hitherto  occurred  will  always  occur  in  fiiture.'**  "If 
Locke,"  he  adds,  "had  sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between 
truths  which  are  necessary  or  demonstrative,  and  those  which  we 
infer  from  induction  alone,  he  would  have  perceived  that  necessary 
truths  could  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  command  our 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence;  inasmuch  as  our  senses  can 
inform  us  only  of  what  is,  not  of  what  must  necessarily  be." 
Leibnitz,  however,  was  not  himself  fully  aware  of  the  import  of 
the  principle,  —  at  least  he  failed  in  caiTying  it  out  to  its  most 
important  applications ;  and  though  he  triumphantly  demonstrated, 

in  opposition  to  Locke,  the  a  priori  character 
Kant,-.the   flnt      ^f  ^^^     ^^  ^^lo^^  coimitions  which  Locke  had 

who  ftUly  applied  this         _     ,       /  ^  .  °  ,       ,    rx  -rr 

criterion.  denved  from  experience,  yet  he  left  to  Kant 

the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  who  fully 
applied  the  critical  analysis  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  corresponds  with   the  Reflec- 
tion of  Locke.    Now,  there  is  an  interesting  ques- 
Ha«  the  philosophy      tion  concerning  this  faculty,  —  whether  the  phi- 
/  of  Locke  been  mi».      losophy  of  Locke  has  been  misapprehended  and 

•  represented   by   Con-  *     •  j.  * 

diiiac,  and  other  of      misrepresented  by  Condillac,  and  other  of  his 

his  French  disciples?      French  disciples,  as  Mr.  Stewart  maintains;  or, 

whether  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  himself  attempted 

•  to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  Locke's  pliilosophy  on  grounds  which 
will  not  bear  out  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Stewart  has  canvassed  this 
point  at  considerable  length,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical^  Ethical^  and  Political 
Philosophy,     In  the  latter,  the  point  at  issue  is  thus  briefly  stated: 

"The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  con- 
Stewart  quoted  in        .         .1  •   •         i»  -j  •         x-l 

Vindication  of  Locke.      "^^^^^  ^^^  ongiii  of  our  idcas,  or,  m  other 

words,  concerning  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge, are,  in  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  so  folly  in  a  former 

1  Ntmveaux  B$sais,  Arant-propos,  p.  6  (edit.  868.    TheodiUe  (1710),  i.  f  2,  p.  480  (Eid.),  or 

ftaspe).  — Ed.    [Cf.  lib.  i.  c  i.  §  6,  p.  88;  lib.  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  86 (Dutens).    JUmuufotofM (1714), 

ii.  c.  xvii.  s  1?  P-  118.    Letter  to  Burnet  of  p.  707  (edit.  Erdmann).] 

Kemney  (1706),  Opera,  t.  vi.  p.  274  (edit.  Du-  8  ITor**,  vol.  T.  part  i.,  EMty  I.,  p.  66  «*  siy. 

tens).    Letter  to  Bierling  (1710),  Opera,  t.  t.  p.  —  £d. 
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work,  that  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  here.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  remark,  how  very  unjustly  this  doctrine 
(imperfect,  on  the  most  favorable  construction,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is)  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Gassendi,  of  Condillac,  of 
Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  substance  of  all  that  is  com- 
rnou  in  the  conclusions  of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  their  master,  Gassendi.  ^All  our 
knowledge,'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  'appears  plainly 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  senses;  and  although  you  deny  the 
maxim,  '  Quicquid  est  intellectu  prsBCSse  debere  in  sensu,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ;  since  our  knowledge  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  inflvx  or  incursion  from  things  external ; 
which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  various  modifications  by 
means  of  analogy,  composition,  division,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.' 
This  doctrine  of  Gassendi^s  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
Locke  by  Diderot  and  by  Home  Tooke;  and  it  differs  only  verbally 
from  the  more  concise  statement  of  Condillac,  that  *  our  ideas  are 
nothing  more  than  transformed  sensations.'  '  Every  idea,'  says  the 
first  of  these  writers, '  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state 
of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representa- 
tion or  picture;  and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has 
been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be 
able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible 
archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy, — that  every 
expression  which  cannot  find  an  extemal  and  a  sensible  object,  to 
which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is  regarded  in 
France  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discovery ;  and  precisely  to  the 
same  purpose  we  are  told  by  Condorcet,  that  *  Locke  was  the  first 
who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.'  If 
this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's  opinion,  it 
would  follow  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  Gas- 
sendi and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  the  same  words  with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.  But 
although  it  must  be  grailted,  in  favor  of  their  interpretation  of  his 
language,  that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their  comments ; 
yet  of  what  weight,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  passages,  when 
compared  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  author  on  Reflection^  as  an 
original  source  of  our  ideas,  altogether  different  from  Seiuationf 
*The  other  fountain,'  says  Locke,  'from  which  experience  furnisheth 
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the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  onr  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  abont  the  ideas  it 
has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and 
consider,  do  famish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas, 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  are  Per- 
ception, Thinking,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Will- 
ing, and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which,  we  being 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting 
our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself; 
and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it-,  and  might  properly  enou^  be  called 
Internal  Sense,  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this* 
Reflection;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself*  Again,  *The 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
any  ideas  which  it  does  not  receive  froxa  one  of  these  two.  Ex- 
ternal objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.' "  ■ 

On  these  observations  I  must  remark,  that  they  do  not  at  all 
satisfy  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  Locke  and 
Stewart'.  Tiiidioa.      Gas8en4i  as  exactly  upon  a  par,  and  both  as 
deriving  all  our  knowledge  from  experience. 
The  French  philosophers,  are  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justified 
in  their  interpretation  of  Locke's  philosophy; 
condiiiac  juBUfled      ^^^  Condillac  must,  I  thmk,  be  viewed  as  hav- 
Tf  L^ke'^TJ^j^r''      i'^g  simplified  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  with- 
out doing  the  smallest  violence  to  its  spirit.    In 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  allowing  any 
weight  to  Locke's  distinction  of  Reflection,  or  Self-consciousness, 
as  a  second  source  of  our  knowledge.    Such  a  source  of  experience 
no  sensualist  ever  denied,  because  no  sensualist  ever  denied  that 
sense  was  cognizant    of  itself     It  makes  no 
The  Reflection  of      difference,  that  Locke  distinguished  Reflection 
with^SensnaUncn*    ^      from.  Sense,  "  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal objects,"  admitflng,  however,  that  "they 
are  very  like,"  and  that  Reflection  "might  properly  enough   be 
called  Internal  Sense,"'  while  Condillac  makes  it  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  sense.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  we  do  not  call 

1  Looke,  Worl9^  toL  i.  p.  78.    [Sasay,  B.  U.      JXuertalum,  p.  iL  $  1.     Work*^  yoI.  i.  p.  SM  «c 
c.  1.  S  4. —Ed.]  uq.  —  Ed.] 

a  Rid.  p.  79.    [£m.  B.  il.  c.  i.  $  6.  —  Stewart,         8  JEuay,  B.  ii.  c.  J.  (  4.  — £d. 
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Setf^sooBciousness  by  the  name  of  jSense^  if  we  allow  that  it  is  only 
conversant  about  the  contingent.  Now,  no  interpretation  of  Locke 
can  ever  pretend  to  find  in  his  Reflection  a  revelation  to  him  of 
aught  native  or  necessary  to  the  mind,  beyond  the  capability  to  act 
and  suffer  in  certain  manners,  —  a  capability  which  no  philosophy 
ever  dreamt  of  denying.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
the  formal  reduction,  by  Condillac,  of  Reflection  to  Sensation,  is 
only  a  consequent  following  out  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
itself 

Of  how  little  import  is  the  distinction  of  Reflection  from  Sensa- 
tion, in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  is  equally  shown 
FnndameDtai  error      in  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi ;  in  regard  to 
of  Stewart  in  regard      ^j^j^j^  j  ^^^^  correct  a  fundamental  error  of 

to  the  philosophy  of  tit/. 

Qasaendi.  ^^'  Stewart.    I  had  formerly  occasion  to  point 

out  to  you  the  unaccountable  mistake  of  this 
very  learned  philosopher,  in  relation  to  Locke's  use  of  the  term 
Reflection,  ^  which,  both  in  his  EssaySy  and  his  DissertcUion,  he 
states  was  a  word  first  employed  by  Locke  in  its  psychological  sig- 
nification.^ Nothing,  I  stated,  could  be  more  incorrect.  When 
adopted  by  Locke,  it  was  a  word  of  universal  currency,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  every  contemporary  system  of  philosophy,  and  had  been 
so  employed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  previously.  This  being 
understood,  Mr.  Stewart's  mistake  in  regard  to  Gassendi  is  less 
surprising.  "  The  word  Reflections^  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  expresses 
the  peculiar  and  characteristical  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  All  this, 
however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  remote 
his  real  opinion  on  this  subject  was  from  that  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  French  and  German  commentators.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  some  casual  expressions  which  may 
seem  to  favor  the  contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  to  admit,  with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the 
Understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.  That  it  is  by  Reflec- 
tion (which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  Understanding  on  the  internal  phenomena),  that 
we  get  our  ideas  of  Memory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  and  of  all 
other  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Locke  has*  again  and  again  told  us ; 
and  from  this  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  inference,  that  all  the 
simple  ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  that  we  can- 

1  See  above,  leet  adii.  p.  182.  —Ed.  «ocA  Chapter  of  JI6-.  Lodoe*»  B$$af/  eoneeming 

S  Lee  on  Locke,  makes  apparently  the  same      Humane  Understanding ^  by  Henry  Lee,  B.D., 
mktfakft.    [See  Anti' Skepticism:  or.  Notes  iijkw      Prefikce,  p.  7;  London,  1708.  — £d.] 
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not  reasonably  suppose  a  philosopher  of  Locke's  sagacity  to  admit 
the  former  proposition,  and  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  latter."* 
The  inference  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  Mr. 
Stewart  speaks  o^  is  not  so  obvious  as  he  sup* 

Gaiiiendi    though  a  ^^        ^y^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Lwbnitz  that 

Sensationalist,  admit-  ,         v    -  « 

ted  Beflection  as  a      *^®  character  of  necessity  was  enounced,  and 
Mune  of  knowledge.      clearly  enounced,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to 

discriminate  the  native  from  the  adventitious 
cognitions  of  the  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  example  of 
Gassendi  himself,  who  is  justly  represented  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  a 
Sensationalist  of  the  purest  water ;  but  wholly  misrepresented  by 
him;  as  distinguished  from  Locke  by  his  negation  of  any  faculty 
corresponding  to  Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect, —  Gassendi  not  only  allowed  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness 
analogous  to  the  Reflection  of  Locke,  he  actually  held  such  a  faculty, 
and  even  attributed  to  it  far  higher  functions  than  did  the  English 
philosopher;  nay,  what  is  more,  held  it  under  the  very  name  of 
Reflection.  *  In  fact,  from  the  French  philosopher,  Locke  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  principal  part  of  his  whole  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
saying  but  little  either  for  the  patriotism  or  intelligence  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  works  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes  should  have 
been  so  long  eclipsed  in  France  by  those  of  Locke,  who  was  in 
truth  only  a  follower  of  the  one,  and  a  mistaken  refuter  of  the 
other.  In  respect  to  Gassendi,  there  are  reasons  that  explain  this 
neglect  apart  from  any  want  of  merit  in  himself;  for  he  is  a  thinker 
fully  equal  to  Locke  in  independence  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Leibnitz,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  modem  times,  the  most  varied  and  profound  in  learning. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  &r  is  Gassendi  from 

assimilating  Reflection  to  Sense,  as  Locke  virtu- 
iiat""*  nllculr*  to  f^y;  ^^  ^^^  expressly,  does,  and  for  which  assim- 
Qcnae.  ilation  he  has  been  principally  lauded  by  those 

of  his  followers  who  analyzed  every  mental  pro- 
cess into  Sensation, — so  far,  I  say,  is  Gassendi  from  doing  this,  that 
he  places  Sense  and  Reflection  at  the  opposite  mental  poles,  making 
the  former  a  mental  function  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bodily 
organism ;  the  latter,  an  energy  of  intellect  wholly  inorganic  and 

abstract  from  matter.    The  cognitive  phaenom- 
His  division  of  the      ^^^  ^^  mind  Gassendi  reduces  to  three  cceneral 

cognitive  phaenomena  ,  /•  «  . 

of  mind.  classes  of  faculties :  —  1**.  Sense,  2^  Phantasy 

(or  Imagination),  and  3®.  Intellect.     The  two 

former  are,  however,  virtually  one,  inasmuch  as  Phantasy,  on  his 

1  DusertatUnif  p.  ii.  $  i.  foot-note,  Works,  yoI.  i.  p.  280.  — Ed. 
s  See  ahoye,  lect.  xiiL  p  162.  —  Ed. 
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doctrine,  is  only  cognizant  about  the  fonns,  which  it  receives  from 
.  Sense,  and  is,  equally  with  Sense,  dependent  on 

/  Intellect  aoeording  ^  corporeal  oigan.  Intellect,  on  the  contrary, 
I  wiZl  -  I'^in^^  ^®  ^^^^^  '^  ^^*  ^^  dependent,  and  that  its  func- 
\  kotitti  Apprehension.  tions  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind  superior  to  those 
of  an  organic  &culty.  These  functions  or  facul- 
ties of  Intellect  he  reduces  to  three.  "The  first,"  he  says  (and  I 
literally  translate  his  words  in  order  that  I  may  show  you  how 
flagrantly  he  has  been  misrepresented),  **is  Intellectual  Apprchen* 
sion, — that  is,  the  apprehension  of  things  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sense,  and  which,  consequently,  leaving  no  trace  in  the 
brain,  are  also  beyond  the  ken  of  Im^nation.  Such,  especially,  is 
spiritual  or  incorporeal  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  Deity.  For 
although  in  speaking  of  God,  we  say  that  He  is  incorporeal,  yet  in 
attempting  to  realize  Him  to  Phantasy,  we  only  imagine  something 
with  the  attributes  of  body.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  all ;  for,  besides  and  above  the  corporeal  form  which  we 
thus  imagine,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  conception,  which 
that  form  contributes,  as  it  were,  to  veil  and  obscure.  This  con- 
ception is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Phantasy  (pneter 
PhantasisB  cancellos  est) ;  it  is  proper  to  Intellect ;  and,  therefore^ 
such  an  apprehension  ought  not  to  be  called  an  imaginaticny  but 
an  intelligence  or  intellection  (non  imagination  sed  inteUigentia  vel 
inteUectio^  dici  oportet)."  ^  In  his  doctrine  of  Intellect,  Gassendi 
takes,  indeed,  far  higher  ground  than  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  total  rever* 
sal  of  his  doctrine,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  allowed  to  the  mind 
no  different,  no  higher,  apprehensions  than  the  derivative  images  of 
sense.  He  says,  indeed,  and  he  says  truly,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
figure  out  the  Deity  in  imagination,  we  cannot  depict  Him  in  that 
^ulty,  except  under  sensible  forms  —  as,  for  example,  under  the 
form  of  a  venerable  old  man.  But  does  he  not  condemn  this 
attempt  as  derogatory;  and  does  he  not  allow  us  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  superior  to  the  gravelling  conditions  of 
Phantasy?  The  Cartesians,  however,  were  too  well  disposed  to 
overlook  the  limits  under  which  Gassendi  had  advanced  his  doc- 
trine, —  that  the  senses  are  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and 
Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  from  the  Port  Royal  Logic,,  a  statement 
of  Gassendi's  opinion,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial  and 
incomplete. 

(The  second  function  which  Gassendi  assigns  to  Intellect,  is  Re- 
flection, and  the  third  is  Reasoning.    It  is  with  the  former  of  these 

1  Fhy$iea^  seot  iii ,  Memb.  Post.,  lib.  ix.  c.  3.    Opera^  Lagd.  1668,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.— Ed 
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that  we  are  at  present  concerned,     Mr.  Stewart,  you  have  seen, 

distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  Locke  from  that 

2.  Befleotion.  ^£»  j^j^   predecessor  in  this,  —  that   the  former 

8.  Beuoning.  -*' 

introduced  Reflection  or  Self-consciousness  as 
a  source  of  knowledge,  which  was  overlooked  or  disallowed  hy 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  thus  wrong  in  the  fact  of  Gassendrs 
rejection  of  any  source  of  knowledge  of  the  name  and  nature  of 
Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Gas- 
sendi  attributes  far  more  to  this  faculty  than  Locke;  for  he  not 
only  makes  it  an  ori^nal  source  of  knowledge,  but  founds  upon  the 
nature  of  its  action  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  mind.  "To 
the  second  operation,"  he  says, "  belongs  the  Attention  or  Reflection 
of  the  intellect  upon  its  proper  acts,  —  an  operation  by  which  it 
understands  that  it  understands,  and  thinks  that  it  thinks  (qua  se 
intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se  cogitare).  "  We  have  formerly,'* 
he  adds,  "  shown  that  it  is  above  the  power  of  Phantasy  to  im- 
agine that  it  imagines,  because,  being  of  a  corporeal  nature,  it 
cannot  act  upon  itself;  in  fact,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  I  imagine 
myself  to  imagine,  as  that  I  see  myself  to  see.''  He  then  goes  on 
to  show,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  all  our  mental  operations 
and  afiections,  is  by  this  reflection  of  Intellect;  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily of  an  inorganic  or  purely  spii-itual  character;  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes ;  and  that  it  aids  us 
in  the  recognition  of  disembodied  substances,  in  the  confession  of  a 
God,  and  in  according  to  Him  the  veneration  which  we  owe  Him. 
/  From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  see,  that  the  mere  admift- 
;  sion  of  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  as  a  source 

'  The  xn«re  ftdini«!oii  of  knowledge,  is  of  no  import  .in  determining 
of  ft  ikciuty  of  Self-  ^^^  rational,  —  the  anti-sensual,  character  of  a 
to^rtTdX'iJining  pbilosophy ;  and  that  even  those  philosophers 
the  anti-seiisaai  obar-  who  discriminated  it  the  most  strongly  from 
aoterof  AphiioBophy.  Sense,  might  still  maintain  that  erperience  is 
not  only  the  occasion,  but  the  source,  of  all  our 
>vknowledge.  Such  philosophers  were  Gassendi  and  Locke.  On  this 
faculty  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer;  and,  in  oar 
next  Lecture,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Conservative  Faculty, 
—Memory,  properly  so  called. 


LECTURE    XXX. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  FACULTY.— MEMORY  PROPER. 


I  coHMENCEB  and  concladed,  in  my  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  source  of  knowledge, — the 
Elementary     ph«-      faculty  of  Self-Consciousness  or  Internal  Per- 
iK>mena  may  be  dte-      ception.    Through  the  powers  of  External  and 

tinot,  wWle  they  ^9-        -  ^         ^  ^  ^.  ^  ,  ,    , 

pend  on  each  other  Internal  Jrerception  we  are  enabled  to  acquire 
for  their  realization.        information,  —  experience :  but  this  acquisition 

is  not  of  itself  independent  and  complete;  it 
supposes  that  we  are  also  able  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired,  for 
we  cannot  be  said  to  get  what  we  are  unable  to  keep.  The  faculty 
of  Acquisition  is,  therefore,  only  realized  through  another  faculty,  — 
the  faculty  of  Retention  or  Conservation.    Here,  we  have  another 

example  of  what  I  have  already  frequently  had 
Thb  general  pri^ci.      ^^^asion  to  suggest  to  your  observation,  —  WO 

pie  illustrated  by  the        ,  ^       ,®5  •^,  ,         ' 

phenomena  of  Acqtii-  nove  two  faculties,  two  elementary  phenomena, 
sitioD,  Retention,  fte-  evidently  distinct,  and  yet  each  depending  on 
production,  and  Rep-  ^i^^  ^^jj^r  for  its  realization.  Without  a  power 
of  acquisition,  a  power  of  conservation  could 
not  be  exerted ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  frus- 
trated, for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as  we  acquired.  But  as  the 
faculty  of  Acquisition  would  be  useless  without  the  faculty  of 
Retention,  so  the  faculty  of  Retention  would  be  useless  without  the 
faculties  of  Reproduction  and  Representation.  That  the  mind 
retained,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge, would  be  of  no  avail,  did  it  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing 
out,  and  of  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  reproducing,  and  repre- 
senting, this  knowledge  in  consciousness.  But  because  the  faculty 
of  Conservation  would  be  fruitless  without  the  ulterior  faculties  of 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  we  are  not  to  confound  these 
faculties,  or  to  view  the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result,  as  a 
simple  and  elementary  phenomenon.  Though  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  the  faculties  of  Conservation,  Reproduction,  and 
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Representation  are  governed  by  different  laws,  and,  in  different 

individuals,  are  found  greatly  varying  in  their  comparative  vigor. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  three  faculties. 

Hence  these  three      or  elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  however, 

ikeaitiee  not  dtoUn-      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  distinguished  in  the 

phera;   nor  in  ordi-      analysis  of  philosophers ;  and  why  their  distinc- 
nwy  language.  tion  is  not  precisely  marked  in  ordinary  lan- 

guage.   In  ordinary  language  we  have  indeed 
words  which,  without  excluding  the  other  faculties,  denote  one  of 
these  more   emphatically.      Thus  in  the  terox 
OrdinMj  nae  of  the      ]j£^ory,  the  Conservative  Faculty,  —the  ph»- 

tenns    Memoir    Mwi  /.    t^  ...  ,  . 

BeooUection.  nomenon  of  Ketention  is  the  central  notion, 

with  which,  however,  those  of  Reproduction 
and  Representation  are  associated.  In  the  term  Recollection^  again, 
the  phaBnomenon  of  Reproduction  is  tlie  principal  notion,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  those  of  Retention  and  Representation,  as  its 
subordinates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  what  must  be  our 
course  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  common  language.  We 
must  either  abandon  it  altogether,  or  take  the  term  that  more  proxi- 
mately^ expresses  our  analysis,  and,  by  definition,  limit  and  specify 
its  signification.  Thus,  in  the  Conservative  Faculty,  we  may  either 
content  ourselves  with  the  scientific  terms  of  ConaervcUian  and 
Hetention  alone,  or  we  may  moreover  use  as  a  synonym  the  vulgar 
term  Memory^  determining  its  application,  in  our  mouths,  by  a  pre- 
liminary definition.  And  that  the  word  Memory  principally  and 
properly  denotes  the  power  the  mind  possesses 


Memory    properly      •Sf-JJfaTmng  hold  of  the  knowledge  it  has  ao- 

denotes  the  power  of  —  ■•.-  -  .    ^  i .&?■ »^.~.>.~  »^  ..^.^^  .^.a..^.^^  —  -^  - 

Betention.  quired,  is  generally  admitted  by  philologers,  and 

IS  not  denied  by  philosophers.     Of  the  latter, 
some  have  expressly  avowed  this.    Of  these  I  shall  quote  to  you 
only  two  or  three,  which  happen  to  occur  the  first  to  my  recollec- 
tion.    Plato  considers  Memory  simply  as  the 
^Acknowledged   by      ^^^^^^  ^^  Conservation  (ij  /Avj/tiy  owi^^  air^f 
Aristotle.  crco)?).^    Aristotle  distinguishes  Memory  (junnkti) 

as  the  fiiculty  of  Conservation  from  Reminis- 
cence (dvafLvi;o-£9),  the  faculty  of  Reproduction.*    St.  Augustin,  who 
is  not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian 

St.  Augnstin. 

fathers,  but  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
antiquity,  finely  eontrasta  Memory  with  Recollection  or  Reminis- 
cence, in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  chapters  of  his 


1  Phadm$,  [p.  84.— Ed.]  Cf.  ConimbrioenaeB,  JH  Dt  Man,  §t  JR«m.o. 

S  J)4  Memoria  et  ReminiseetUia  [e.  2,  f  25       vii.  p.  10.— Ed.] 
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Confessions:^  —  "Hsbo  omnia  recipit  recoknda^  cum  opus  est,  et 
retractanda  grandis  memorisB  recessus.  Et  nescio  qui  secreti  atque 
inefiabiles  sinus  ejus;  quae  omnia  suis  quaBque  foribus  intrant  ad 
eam,  et  reponuntur  in  ea.  Nee  ipsa  tamen  intrant,  sed  rerum  sensa- 
rum  imagines  illic  praesto  sunt,  cogitationi  reminiscenti  eas."  The 
same  distinction  is  likewise  precisely  taken  by 
Juiiua  Cesar  Scaii-      ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  acutest  of  modem  philosophers,  the 

elder  Scaliger.*  "  Memoriam  voco  hujusce  cog- 
nitionis  conservcUionem.  Jieminiscentiam  dico,  repetition  em  disci- 
plinae,  quro  e  memoria  delapsa  fuerat."  This  is  from  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  History  of  Ajiimcds ;  the  following  is  from  his  De 
SubtUitate ;  * — "  Quid  Memoria  f  Vis  animse  communis  ad  retinenr 
dum  tarn  rerum  imagines,  i.  e,  phantasmata,  quam  notiones  univer- 
sales;  easque,  vel  simplices,  vel  complezas.  Quid  Recordatiof 
Opera  intellectus,  species  recolentis.  Quid  JReminiscentia  ?  Dis- 
quisitio  tectarum  specierum ;  amotio  importunarum,  digestio  obtur- 
batarum."  The  father  suggests  the  son,  and  the  following  occurs 
in  the  Secunda  Sccdigerana^  which  is  one  of  the  two  collections 

we  have  of  the  table-talk  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

Joseph  Scaliger.  _,  _  ,  .  ,    ^  ,     ,         , 

The  one  from  which  I  quote  was  made  by  the 
brothers  Vassan,  whom  the  Dictator  of  Letters,  from  friendship  to 
their  learned  uncles  (the  Messrs.  Pithou),  had  received  into  his 
house,  when  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  University  of  Ley  den ; 
and  Secunda  Scaligerana  is  made  up  of  the  notes  they  had  taken 
of  the  conversations  he  had  with  them,  and  others  in  their  pres- 
ence. Scaliger,  speaking  of  himself,  is  made  to  say :  '^  I  have  not  a 
good  memory,  but  a  good  reminiscence ;  proper  names  do  not  easily 
recur  to  me,  but  when  I  think  on  them  I  find  them  out."*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  distinction  is  here  taken  between 
the  Retentive  Power,  —  Memory,  and  the  Reproductive  Power, — 
Reminiscence.  Scaliger's  memory  could  hju^ly  be  called  bad, 
though  his  reminiscence  might  be  better;  and  these  elements  in 
conjunction  go  to  constitute  a  good  memory,  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  expression.  I  say  the  retentive  faculty  of  that  man  is 
surely  not  to  be  despised,  who  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
Homer  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  whole  Greek  poets  in  three 
months,^  and  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  was  the  most  learned  man 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    I  might  adduce  many  other  authorities  to 

1  Lib.  X.  0  8.  — Ed.  i  See  Heinsias,  In  JosepH  Sealigeri  Obitum; 

9  [Aristotelis  Historia   dt   AnimalibuSt   Julio  Funebris  Oratio  (1609),  p.  16.    His  words  are: 

Cfoar*  Sealigero  InUrpnte.     Tolo8«  1619,  p.  —  *^  Uno  et  vigiuti  diebtu  Homerum,  reliquofl 

80.]  intra  quartum  mensum  poetasi  oieteroa  antem 

8  [Ezercit.  cccvU.  28  ]  intra  bienninm  ecriptores  perdisoeret"    See 

4  Tom.  ii.  p  £62. —£d.  below  leot.  xxxi.  p  418.  —Ed. 
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the  same  effect;  but  this,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  waiTant  me  in 
using  the  term  Memory  exclusively  to  denote  the  faculty  possessed 
by  the  mind  of  preserving  what  has  once  been  present  to  conscious- 
ness, so  that  it  may  again  be  recalled  and  represented  in  conscious- 
ness.^   So  much  for  the  verbal  consideration. 

By  Memory  or  Retention,  you  will  see,  is  only  meant  the  condi- 
tion of  Reproduction ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent  that  it  is  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term 
that  it  c^n  be  called  a  faculty,  that  is,  an  active  power.  It  is  more  a 
passive  resistance  than  an  energy,  and  ought,  therefore,  perhaps  to 
receive  rather  the  appellation  of  a  capacity.  *  But  the  nature  of 
this  capacity  or  faculty  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  presume  that  the  fact  of  retention  is 
admitted.    We  are  conscious  of  certain  oogni* 

The  flict  of  retention         ■.  -«--— j— — -n ^   -{^ 

admitted.  tions  as  acquired,  and  we  are  conscious  of  these 

cognitions  as  resuscitateST  That,  in  the  interval, 

when  out  of  consciousness,  these  cognitions  do  continue  to  subsist 

in  the  mind,  is  certainly  an  hypothesis,  because  whatever  is  out  of 

consciousness  can  only  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 

we  are  not  only  warranted,  but  necessitated,  by  the  phsenomena,  to 

establish.    I  recollect,  indeed,  that  one  philosopher  has  proposed 

another  hypothesis.     Avicenna,  the  celebrated 

The  hypothesis  o       Arabian  philosopher  and  physician,  denies  to  the 

Arioenna     regarding  .     a      i  .  . 

Intention.  human  mmd  the  conservation  of  its  acquired 

knowledge ;  and  he  explains  the  process  of  recol* 
lection  by  an  irradiation  of  divine  light,  through  which  the  recov- 
ered cognition  is  infused  into  the  intellect.  *  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  is  retained  in  and  by  the 
human  mind,  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  to  the  mind  a  power  of 
thus  retaining  it.  The  fact  of  memory  is  thus  established. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
by  Perception  and  Self-consciousness,  does  acta* 

Betention  admits  of  ,,  ^-^1.1.^^ 

explanation.  ^v  Continue,  though  out  of  consciousness,  to 

endure ;  can  we,  in  the  second  place,  find  any 
ground  on  which  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this  endurance?  I 
think  we  can,  and  shall  adduce  such  an  explanation,  founded  on  the 
general  analogies  of  our  mental  nature.      Before,  however,  com- 

1  Snabedissen  makes  Memoiy  eqairalent  to  s  See  Soabedissen,  as  above. 
Betention;   see  his  Grvndx»g€  d«r  Lehrt  von 

dan  Mtntdun,  p  107.  So  Fries,  Sohmid.  [Cf.  *  See  Conimbricenses,  In  D«   Menwria  H 

Leibnitr,  Nouv  Ess.,  lib  i.  c.  i.  J  6;  lib.  U.  0.  Etmimuentia,  [c.  i.  p.  2,  edit  1681     Cf.  the 

zlx  i  1.  Conimbricenees,  In  De  Mem.  et  Rem.  same,  In  Ik  Amima,  Ub.  iii.  0.  v.  q.  ii.  art.  iL  p. 

e  i.  p  2  ]   [Fraoastorios,  be  JnteOutione^  I.  i.,  480.  — Ed.] 
CSpero,  £  126  (ed.  1684). --£d.] 
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mencmg  this»  I  may  notice  some  of  the  Bimilitudes  which  have 

been  suggested  by  philosophers,  as  illustrative 

Simiiitndeii  suggested      of  this  faculty.  It  has  been  Compared  to  a  store- 

In  illurtration  of  the        ,  ^.  '  n     -x^^r 

ftoQitr  of  Betention.        house,  —  Cicero  calls  It  "  thesauncs  omnium  re- 
Cioero.  rumy^  ^  —  provided  with  cells  or  pigeon-holes, 

in  which  its  furniture  is  laid  up  and  arranged.' 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  tablet  on  which  characters  were  written  or 
impressed.*    But  of  all  these  sensible  resemblances,  none  is  so 
ingenious  as  that  of  Gassendi^  to  the  folds  in  a 
piece  of  paper  or  cloth; 'though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it  ever  noticed.    A  sheet  of  paper,  or  cloth,  is 
capable  of  receiving  innumerable  folds,  and  the  folds  in  which  it 
has  been  oilenest  laid,  it  takes  afterwards  of  itself.  ^  Concipi  charta 
valeat  plicarum  innumerabilium,  inconfusarumque,  et  juxta  suos 
ordines,  suasque  series  repetendarum  capax.      Silicet  ubi  unam 
seriem  subtiUssimarum  induxerimus,  superinducere  licet  alias,  quae 
primam  quidem  refringant  transversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem ; 
sed  ita  tamen,  ut  dum  novae,  plicce,  plicarumque  series  superindn- 
cuntur  priores  omnes  non  modo  remaneant,  verum  etiam  possint 
facili  negotio  excitari,  redire,  apparere,  quatenus  una  plica  arrepta, 
caeterse,  qusB  in  eadem  serie  quadam  quasi  sponte  sequuntur." 
All  these  resemblances,  if  intended  as  more  than  metaphors,  are 
unphilosophical.    We  do  not  even  obtain  any 
These  resemblances      insight  into  the  nature  of  Memory  from  any  oi 
phatu*"^^""**       ^^®  physiological  hypotheses  which  have  been 
stated ;  indeed  all  of  them  are  too  contemptible 
even  for  serious  criticism.    "  The  mind  affords  us,  however,  in  itself 
the  very  explanation  which  we  vainly  seek  in  any  collateral  influ- 
ences.   The  phaenomenon  of  retention  is,  indeed,\ 
The  phKnomeoon  of      qq  natural,  on  the  ground  of  the  self-energy  of 
ariMs  from  ^e"  wit      ^lind,  that  we  have  no  need  to  suppose  any 
«neig7  of  mind.  special  faculty  for  memory;   the  conservation 

of  the   action  of  the  mind  being  involved  iuj 
the  very  conception  of  its  power  of  self-activity. 

^Let  us  consider  how  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  mind. 
Knowledf^e  is  not  acquired  bv  a  mere  passive  affection,  but  through 
the  exertion  of  spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  knowing 
subject;  for  though  this  activity  be  not  exerted  withoutsorae* exter- 
nal excitation,  still  this  excitation  is  only  the  occasion  on  which 

1  De  Oratorey  i.  6.  — Ed.  4  Pkysiea^  sect,  iil.,  membr.  post.,  lib.  vUi. 

S  Cf.  Flato,  TTuaietuSy  p.  197.  —  Ed.  o.  8.     Opera,  Logd.  1668,  vol.  11  p.  406.  — Ed. 

8  Cf  Plato,  Theatutus,  p.  191.    Arist.,  De  [Cf.   Descartes,   (Suvres,   L   ix.   p.   167  (ed. 

Axima^  iii  4.     Boethins,  Dt  Qnuol,  Pha.^  lib.  Cousin)  ]    [St.  Hilaire,  Ptychdogie  d'AnstotU^ 

T.  metr.  4.  —  £d.  FnC  p.  18  cf  Mf.— Ed.] 
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the  mind  develops  its  self-energy.     But  this  energy  being  onoe 

determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persist^ 

Tbii specially  shown.      ^ntii  again  annihilated  by  other  causes.     This 

now  e  gc   acqu  iirould  in  fact  be  the  case,  were  the  mind  merely 

by  the  spontaneona  fto-  ..... 

tiTtty  of  mind.  passive  in  the  impression  it  receives ;  for  it  is  a 

universal  law  of  nature,  that  every  effect  endures 

as  long  as  it  is  not  modified  or  opposed  by  any  other  effect.    But  the 

mental  activity,  the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more 

than  this ;  it  is  an  energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one 

and  indivisible :  consequently,  a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached 

or  annihilated,  if  a  cognition  once  existent  be  again  extinguished. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  problem  most  difficult  of 

/   The  problem  most      solution  IS  not,  how  a  mental  activity  endures, 

/difflcuit  of  solution  is      ^^^  jj^^  j^  gygj.  vanishes.    For  as  we  must  here 

not.   how    a    mental 

tactirity  endures,  but      maintain  not  merely  the  possible  continuance  of 

^ow  it  ever  vanishes.  certain  energies,  but  the  impossibility  of  the 
non-continuance  of  any  one,  we,  consequently, 
stand  in  apparent  contradiction  to  what  experience  shows  us ;  show- 
ing us,  as  it  does,  our  internal  activities  in  a  ceaseless  vicissitude  of 
manifestation  and  disappearance.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
therefore,  demands  solution.    If  it  be  impossible,  that  an  energy  of 

Wind  which  has  once  been  should  be  abolished,  without  a  laceration 
of  the  vital  unity  of  the  mind  as  a  subject  one  and  indivisible;  —  on 
[this  supposition,  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  facts  of  our  self- 
consciousness  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  this  statement,  seeing 
fthat  consciousness  proves  to  us,  that  cognitions  once  clear  and  viNdd 

/are  forgotten ;  that  feelings,  wishes,  desires,  in  a  word,  every  act  or 
modification,  of  which  we  are  at  one  time  aware,  are  at  another 
vanished ;  and  that  our  internal  existence  seems  daily  to  assume  a 
new  and  different  aspect. 

**  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  theory 

of  obscure  or  latent  modifications,  [that  is,  men- 

The  diiBcuity  re-      tal  activities,  real  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 

moved  by  the  princi-      gciousness,  which  I  formerly  explained.]  ^    The 

pie  of  latent  modiflca-         _.  ..    ^  i  •       i*         i^_        - 

uons.  The  obscuration  disappearance  of  mtemal  energies  from  the  view 
of  a  mental  acUvity  of  internal  perception,  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
arises  from  the  weak-  clusion,  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  for  we  are 
^^hlVit  lOfecto'^Lifr  ^^^  always  conscious  of  all  the  mental  energies 
oonseiottsness.  whose  existence  cannot  be  disallowed.      Only 

the  more  vivid  changes  sufficiently  affect  our 
consciousness  to  become  objects  of  its  apprehension:  we,  conse- 
quently, are  only  conscious  of  the  more  prominent  series  of  changes 

1  Bee  above,  leot.  xvili.  p.  235  et  aeq,  —  Ed. 
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in  our  internal  state ;  the  others  remain  for  the  most  part  latent. 
■Thus  we  take  note  of  our  memory  only  in  its  influence  on  our  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  general,  do  not  consider  that  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  our  intellectual  possessions  consists  of  our  delitescent 
cognitions.  All  the  cognitions  which  we  possess,  or  have  possessed, 
still  remain  to  us,  —  the  whole  complement  of  all  our  knowledge 
still  lies  in  our  memory ;  hut  as  new  acquisitions  are  continually 
pressing  in  upon  the  old,  and  continually  taking  place  along  with 
them  among  the  modifications  of  the  egOy  the  old  cognitions,  un- 
less from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  brought  forward,  are  driven 
back,  and  become  gradually  fainter  and  more  obscure.  This  obscur- 
ation is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  an  obliteration,  or  as  a 
total  annihilation.  The  obscuration,  the  delitescence  of  mental 
activities,  is  explained  by  the  weakening  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  affect  our  self-consciousness  or  internal  sense.  An  activity 
becomes  obscure,  because  it  is  no  longer  able  adequately  to  affect 
this.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  disappearance  of  our  mental  activ- 
ities, it  is  only  requisite  to  explain  their  weakening  or  enfeeble- 
ment, — which  may  be  attempted  in  the  following  way:  —  Every 

(mental  activity  belongs  to  the  one  vital  activity 
^^fo«e  ^TaiM  ^^  ™^^^  ^^  general ;  it  is,  therefore,  indivisibly 
the  weakening  of  our  hound  up  with  it,  and  cau  neither  be  torn  from, 
ftoHviUes,  and  the  nor  abolished  in,  it.  But  the  mind  is  only  capa- 
phcnomenon  of  For-  jj]^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  moment,  of  exerting  a  certain 
5!^"****  quantity  or  degree  of  force.  This  quantity  must, 

therefore,  be  divided  among  the  different  activities,  so  that  each 
has  only  a  part ;  and  the  sum  of  force  belonging  to  all  the  several 
activities  taken  together,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  force 
belonging  to  the  vital  activity  of  mind  in  general.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  activities  in  the  mind,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  force  which  will  accrue  to  each ;  the  feebler, 
therefore,  each  will  be,  and  the  fainter  the  vivacity  with  which  it 
can  affect  self-consciousness.  This  weakening  of  vivacity  can,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  our  mental 
activities,  caused  by  the  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  tenuity,  without  the  activi- 
ties, therefore,  ceasing  altogether  to  be.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  our  mental  cognitions  should  have 
waxed  too  feeble  to  affect  our  internal  perception  with  the  com- 
petent intensity ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  become 
obscure  or  delitescent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  every  new  cognition,  every  newly-excited  activity,  should  be  in 
the  greatest  vivacity,  and  should  draw  to  itself  the  greatest  amount 

53 
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of  force :  this  force  will,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  other  earlier  cognitions ;  and  it  is  they,  consequently,  which  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  obscuration.  Thus  is  explained  the  phienome- 
non  of  Forgetfulness  or  Oblivion.  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should 
perhaps  be  noticed,  that  forgetfulness  is  not  to  be  limited  merely  to 
our  cognitions :  it  applies  equally  to  the  feelings  and  desires. 
/  ^^The  same  principle  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Distraction  and  Attention.  If  a 
And  the  phanome-  ^^^  number  of  activities  are  equally  excited 

I  noD  of  Distraction  and        °  ,        ,.  ii  /V  i    /. 

/  Attention.  ^^  once,  the  disposable  amount  of  mental  force 

is   equally  distributed    among   this    multitude, 
I  so  that  each  activity  only  attains  a  low  degree  of  vivacity;  the 
state  of  mind  which  results  from  this  is  Distraction.     Attention 
.  is  the  state  the  converse  of  this;  that  is,  the  state  in  which  the 
;   vital  activity  of  mind  is,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  concentrated, 
say,  in  a  single  activity;  in  consequence  of  which  concentration 
this  activity  waxes  stronger,  and,  therefore,  clearer.    On  this  theory, 
the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  —  that  all  mental  activities, 
;  all  acts  of  knowledge,  which   have  been  once  excited,  persist, — 
I  becomes  intelligible  ;  we  never  wholly  lose  them,  but  they  become 
\  obscure.     This  obscuration  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  de- 
gree, between  incipient  latescence  and  irrecoverable  latency.    The 
obscure  cognition  may  exist  simply  out  of  consciousness,  so  that  it 
can  be  recalled  by  a  common  act  of  reminiscence.     Again,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  recover  it  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recollection ;  but 
some  association  may  revivify  it  enough  to  make  it  flash  after  a 
long  oblivion  into  consciousness.     Further,  it  may  be  obscured  so 
far  that  it  can  only  be  resuscitated  by  some  morbid  affection  of  the 
system ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  absolutely  lost  for  us  in  this  life,  and 
destined  only  for  our  reminiscence  in  the  life  to  come. 

"  That  this  doctrine  admits  of  an  immediate  application  to  the 

faculty  of  Retention,  or  Memory  Proper,  has 

Two  obeervaUons  ro-      \)een  already  signified.     And  in  further  explana- 

f^^riut^or  the  Tr^      ^1^^  ^^  ^\^^«  faculty,  I  would  annex  two  obser^-a- 

ceding  theory.  tions,  which  arise  out  of  the  preceding  theory. 

1.  Tiie  law  of  reten-      The  first  is,  that  retention,  that  memory,  does 

tion  extend,  over  aU         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  COgni ti VeThcuTticS,  but 

the    phenomena    of         "^  "        "         .  j      i      u, 

mind  alike.  that  tfic  same  law  ex  ton  as,  m  like  manner,  over 

all  tlie  'tTn'eej)rimaQ^. classes  of  the  mental  phee- 

nomena.     It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cognitions  only,  but  feelings  and 

conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  again 

awakened.^    This  fact  of  the  conservation  of  our  practical  modifica- 

1  [Cf.  Tetens,  Versuehe  Vber  die  mensehlidu  NatVf  i.  p.  66.] 
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tions  is  not  indeed  denied ;  but  psychologists  usually  bo  represent 
the  matter,  as  i1^  when  feelings  or  conations  are  retained  in  the 
mind,  that  this  takes  place  only  through  the  medium  of  the  memory; 
meaning  by  this,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  have  had  notions  of 
these  affections,  which  notions  being  preserved,  they,  when  recalled 
to  mind,  do  again  awaken  the  modification  they  represent.  From 
the  theory  I  have  detailed  to  you,  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
need  of  this  intei-mediation  of  notions,  but  that  we  immediately 
retain  feelings,  volitions,  and  desires,  no  less  than  notions  and  cog- 
nitions; inasmuch  as  all  the  three  classes  of  fundamental  phae- 
nomena  arise  equally  out  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  same 
one  and  indivisible  subject. 

"The  second  result  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  various  attempts  tQ 

explain  memory  by  physiological  hypotheses  _are 

2.  The  Yuious  at-       as  unnecessarv  as  they  aite  iintftn>ih1ft.     This  is 

tempto    to    explain      jj^^.  ^y^^  pj^^^  ^^  discuss  the  general  problem 

teir^^h^p^hesL^are      touching  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.     But 

uniiecessaiy.  in  proxiinatc  reference  to  memory,  it  may  be 

satisfactory  to  show,  that  this  faculty  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  crude  modes  of  explanation.     It  must  be 

allowed,  that  no  faculty  affords  a  more  tempting 
Memwy  greaUy  de-      gu^ect  for  materialistic  conjecture.     No  otherA 

pendent  on  corporeal  .  _  _  _  1 

conditiona,  mental  power  betrays  a  greater  dependence  on  I 

corporeal  conditions  than  memory.  Not  only  in/ 
general  does  its  vigorous  or  feeble  activity  essentially  depend  on 
the  health  and  indisposition  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the 
nervous  systems;  but  there  is  manifested  a  connection  between 
certain  functions  of  memory  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
apparatus."^  This  connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  any  particular  hypotheses  at  present  in  vogue.  For 
example,  afler  certain  diseases,  or  certain  affections  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  patient  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  disease ;  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information  remaining  en- 
tire. Perhaps  he  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and  preserves  that 
of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory  of  nouns,  and  lose 
that  of  verbs,  or  vice  versa;  nay,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  one  language  may  be 
taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without  affecting  his  memory  of 
others.  "By  such  obser^'ations,  the  older  psychologists  were  led 
to  the  various  physiological  hypotheses  by  which  they  hoped  to 

1  H.  Schmld,  Versueh  einer  MetaphysUt  der  inneren  Natur  [p.  2S1— 286;  translated  with  oooa- 
alonal  brief  interpolaUona.  —Ed.] 
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account  for  the  phsenomena  of  retention,  —  as,  for  example,  the 
S  hypothesis  of  permanent  material  impressions 

I     Phytioiogicai    hy-      Q^i  the  brain,  or  of  permanent  dispositions  in 
^*ohoio  isto  re**ard-      ^^®  nervous  fibres  to  repeat  the  same  oscillatory 
t  ing  memoiy.  movements,  —  of  particular  organs  for  the  differ- 

j  ent  functions  of  memory,  —  of  particular  parts 

»of  the  brain  as  the  repositories  of  the  various  classes  of  ideas,  —  or 
even  of  a  particular  fibre,  as  the  instrument  of  every  several  notion. 
But  all  these  hypotheses  betray*only  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. They  are  at  best  but  useless ;  for  if  the  unity  and  self-activity 
/of  mind  be  not  denied,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mental  activities, 
1  which  have  been  once  determined,  must  persist,  and  these  corporeal 
*  explanations  are  superfluous.  Nor  can  it  be  ai'gued,  that  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  Retentive,  or  rather  the  Reproductive,  Faculty 
is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in  consequence  of  its  bodily  relations, 
prove  the  absolute  dependence  of  memory  on  organization,  and 
legitimate  the  explanation  of  this  faculty  by  corporeal  agencies ;  for 
the  incompetency  of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contra- 
diction in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  which,  how- 
beit  conditioned  by  bodily  relations,  still  ever  preserves  its  self- 
activity  and  independence."  ^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  mental  power  in  which  such  extreme  dif- 
ferences appear,  in  different  individuals,  as  in 
Two  qaaiities  requi-      memory.    To  a  good  memorv  there   are   cer- 
o**-*vi2  *RetenUon      ^^^^V  ^^o  qualities  requisite, — 1,"*  The  capacity 
and  Reproduction.  oT  RblunCtTnTpfiia  :;",  i^jie  faculty  ofT?,eproduc- 

tion.  iiut  the  former  quality  appeflra  to  he  that 
by  which  these  marvellous  contrasts  are  pjinci^allj^  determined. 
1  sliouli'  only  &tigue  you,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  prodigious 
feats  of  retention,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  actually  per- 
formed. Of  these,  I  shall  only  select  the  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary,  both  by  reason  of 
its  own  singularity,  and  because  I  am  able  to  afford  it  some  testi- 
mony, in  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  illustrious  scholar  by 
whom  it  is  narrated,  and  which  has  most  groundlessly  been  sus- 
pected by  his  learned  editor.  The  story  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
you  is  told  by  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  incomparable  work,  the  Varies  Lectiones? 

1  H.  Setamid,  Vemuk  emer  MetaphyHk,  [p.  lologen  and  erMes  of  modern  tJmee;   and 

285, 286.  —  Ed.]  from  himielf  to  Cioero,  a  period  of  abcteen 

a  0)pmi,  edit.  Rabnken.,tom.ii.  p.  56— Ed.  oenturiee,  there  is  to  be  found  no  one  who 

Muretus  la  one  ofthe  most  dJAtingoiihed  phi-  equalled  him  in  L«tin  eloqoenoe.    Besides 
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After  notidng  the  boast  of  Hippias,  in  Plato,  that  he  could 
repeat,  upon  hearing  once,  to  the  amount  of  five 
Tberemarkftbieeaae      hundred  words,  he  observes  that  this  was  noth- 
bj  Muratas.  ^°8  ^  compared  with  the  power  of  retention 

possessed  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician.  In  his 
JDeclamcUianSj  Seneca,  complaining  of  the  inroads  of  old  age  upon 
his  .Acuities  of  mind  and  body,  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity 
of  his  now  failing  memory,  that  he  had  been  able  to  repeat  two 
thousand  names  read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
spoken ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies,  two  hun- 
dred unconnected  verses  having  been  pronounced  by  the  different 
pupils  of  his  preceptor,  he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  that 
is,  proceeded  from  the  last  to  the  first  uttered.  After  quoting  the 
passage  ftom  Seneca,  of  which  I  have  given  you  the  substance, 
Muretus  remarks,  that  this  statement  had  always  appeared  to  him 
marvellous,  and  almost  incredible,  until  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
ness of  a  feet  to  which  he-  never  could  otherwise  have  afforded 
credit.  The  sum  of  this  statement  is,  that  at  Padua  there  dwelt, 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  young  man',  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  that  island,  who  had  come  thither  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  a  diligent  and  distinguished 
student.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Muretus,  who,  having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  art, 
or  faculty  of  memory,  took  occasion,  though  incredulous  in  regard 
to  reports,  of  requesting  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power.  He 
at  once  agreed;  and  having  adjourned  with  a  considerable  pai*ty 
of  distinguished  auditors  into  a  saloon,  Muretus  began  to  dictate 
words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-significant,  dis- 
joined and  connected,  until  he  wearied  himself,  the  young  man 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  the  audience  who  were  present;-^ "we 
were  alV'  he  says,  "  marvellously  tired."  Th%  Corsican  alone  was 
the  one  of  the  whole  company  alert  and  fresh,  and  continually 
desired  Muretus  for  more  words ;  who  declared  he  would  be  more 
than  satisfied,  if  he  could  repeat  the  balf  of  what  had  been  taken 
down,  and  at  length  he  ceased.  The  young  man,  with  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  stood  sUent  for  a  brief  season,  and  then, 
says  Muretus,  ^'vidi  facinus  mirificissimum.  Having  begun  to 
speak,  he  absolutely  repeated  the  whole  words,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ; 

nnmeroiu  editions  of  his  several  treatiaee,  hif  conne  of  publioation,  by  FroftMor  Frotsober 

works  have  been  republished  in  a  collected  of  Leipzig,  was  Rohnkenius,  perhaps  the 

form  six  several  times;  and  the  editor  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
•dition  before  the  one  at  present  [1887]  in  the 
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then,  commencing  from  the  last,  he  repeated  them  backwards  till 
he  came  to  the  first.  Then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  so  on ;  did  this  in  any  order  that  was  asked, 
and  all  without  the  smallest  error.  Having  subsequently  become 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  had  other  and  frequent 
experience  of  his  power.  He  assured  me  (and  he  had  nothing 
of  the  boaster  in  him)  that  he  could  recite,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  words.  And 
what  is  more  wonderful,  they  all  so  adhered  to  the  mind  that, 
after  a  year's  interval,  he  could  repeat  them  without  trouble.  I 
know,  from  having  tried  him,  he  could  do  so  after  a  considerable 
time  (post  multos  dies).  Nor  was  this  all.  Franciscas  Molinus, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  was  resident  with  me,  a  young  man  ardently 
devoted  to  literature,  who,  as  he  had  but  a  wretched  memory, 
besought  the  Corsican  to  instnict  him  in  the  art.  The  hint  of 
his  desire  was  enough,  and  a  daily  course  of  instruction  com- 
menced, and  with  such  success  that  the  pupil  could,  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days,  easily  repeat  to  the  extent  of  ^\e  hundred 
words  or  more  in  any  order  that  was  prescribed."  "This,"  adds 
Muretus,  "  I  should  hardly  venture  to  record,  fearing  the  suspicion 
of  falsehood,  had  not  the  matter  been  very  recent  (for  a  year  has 
not  elapsed),  and  had  I  not  as  fellow-witnesses,  Nicolaus  the  son 
of  Petrus  Lippomanus,  Lazarus  the  son  of  Francis  Mocenicus, 
Joannes  the  son  of  Nicolaus  Malipetrus,  George  the  son  of  Lau- 
rence Contarenus  —  all  Venetian  nobles,  worthy  and  distinguished 
young  men,  besides  other  innumerable  witnesses.  The  Corsican 
stated  that  he  received  th^  art  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his 
domestic  tutor."  Muretus  terminates  the  narrative  by  alleging 
sundry  examples  of  a  similar  faculty,  possessed  in  antiquity  by 
Cyrus,  Simonides,  and  Apollpnius  TyanaBus. 

Now,  on  this  hi^ory,  Ruhnkenius  has  the  following  note,  in 
reference  to  the  silence  of  Muretus  in  regard 

KuhnkeniuB  andniy      ^   ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  Corsican :  "  Ego  nomen 

skeptical  in  regard  to        ,         .    .  ....... 

yyg  p,y^  hommis    tam    mirabilis,    citms    quam    patnam 

requisiissem.  Idque  pertinebat  ad  fidem  nar- 
rationi  faciendam."  This  skepticism  is,  I  think,  out  of  place.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  warranted,  had  Muretus  not  done  far 
more  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  story ; 
and,  after  the  testimonies  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  omission  of  the 
Corsican's  name  is  a  matter  of  little  import.  But  I  am  surprised 
that  one  confirmatory  circumstance  has  escaped  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Ruhnkenius,  seeing  that  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  a  man  with 
whose  writings  no  one  was  more  familiar.    Muretus  and  Paulas 
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ManutiuB  were  correspondents,  and  Manntins,  you  must  know,  was 
a  Venetian.  Now,  in  the  letters  of  Manutius  to  Muretus,  at  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  in  question,  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
of  Molino,  in  whom  Manutius  seems  to  have  felt  much  interest ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  there  is  an  allusion  (which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  recover  so  as  to  give  you  the  precise  expressions)  to 
Molino's  cultivation  of  the  Art  of  Memory,  and  to  his  instructor.* 
This,  if  it  were  wanted,  corroborates  the  narrative  of  Muretus 
whose  trustworthiness,  I  admit,  was  not  quite  as  transcendent  as 
his  genius.' 


1  See  PmOi  MmuoU  EpUtoUa,  toI.  i.  1.  ill.  ep. 
xiii.  p.  154  (edit.  Krauee,  1720):  "MoHdo, 
parnm  abest,  quin  vehementer,  invideam; 
quid  ni?  artem  MemoruB  tenentJ.  Vemiiita- 
men  impedit  amor,  a  quo  abeese  solet  Invldia: 
etiam  ea  (spes,  qaod  ille,  quo  eum  bono  alienus 
homo  impertlvit,  civi  tuo,  homini  amantiA- 
■imo,  certe  numquam  denegabit."  Cf.  vol. 
UL  Not<K  ad  EplstoUu^  p.  1138.  —  Ed. 

S  <*  As  Sophocles  says  that  memory  la  the 
queen  of  things^  and  beeauae  the  narse  of 
poetry  hereelf  ia  a  daughter  of  Mnemoeyne, 
I  shall  mention  here  another  onoe  world- 
nnowned  Corsdcan  of  Calyi— Ginlio  Guidi, 
In  the  year  1681,  the  wonder  of  Fadua,  on 


aoeoant  of  his  nnfortnnate  memory.  He 
could  repeat  thirty-six  thousand  names  after 
onoe  hearing  them.  People  called  him  Gvidi 
deUa  gran  numoria.  But  be  produced  nothing ; 
his  memory  had  killed  all  his  creative  fiioulty. 
Pico  von  Mirandola,  who  lived  before  him, 
produced ;  but  he  died  young.  It  is  with  the 
precious  gift  of  memory,  as  with  all  other 
gifts  —they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods  when  they 
give  too  much.'*— Gregorovins,  Wondering$ 
in  Corsica,  vol.  il.  book  vi.  chap.  vi.  p.  M 
(Constable's  edition).  [A  case  similar  to  that 
narrated  by  Huretus  is  gi^en  by  Joseph  Seal* 
iger  in  the  Secunda  ScaUgtrana,  v.  Manoin^  t. 
U.  p.  4fiO,  451,  edit.  1740.— Ed.J 


LECTURE    XXXI. 

THB   &EPBOPUCTIVE   FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF  ASSOCIATION. 

'    ljs[  mj  last  lecture,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  that  faculty 
of  mind  by  which  we  keep  possession  of  the 
^  knowledge    acquired  by  the  two  faculties  of 

External  Perception,  and  Self-consciousness ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  you  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  retenr 
tion  may  be  accounted  for,  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
considered  as  a  self-active  and  indivisible  subject.  At  the  condu- 
sjon  of  the  Lecture,  I  gave  you,  instar  omnium^  one  memorable 
example  of  the  prodigious  diffei-ences  which  exi^t  between  mind 
and  mind  in  the  capacity  of  retention.  Before  passing  from  the 
faculty  of  Memory,  considered  simply  as  the 
Two  opposite  doc-  power  of  Conservation,  I  may  notice  two  oppo- 
trines  mainteined  in  ^{f^  doctrines,  that  havc  been  maintained,  in 
"^Tu^T^Z  ^^^^^  *®  ^^®  relation  of  this  faculty  to  the 
higher  powen  of  higher  powers  of  mind.  One  of  these  doctrines 
mind.  holds,  that  a  great  development  of  memory  is 

incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence ; 
the  other,  that  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  supposes  such  a  devel- 
opment of  memory  as  its  condition. 
The  former  of  these  opinions  is  one  very  extensively  prevalent^ 
«eiit      ^^^  ^^^^  among  philosophers,  but  among  man- 
power of  memorj  is      1^^°^  i^  general,  and  the  words  —  JBeati  me- 
inoompfttibie  with  s      mariOy  exp€ctant€8  judicium  —  have  been  ap- 
high  degree  of  Intern-      ^Hed  to  express  the  supposed  incompatibility 
of  great  memory  and  sound  judgment.^    There 
seems,  however,  no  valid  ground  for  this  belief     If  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  retention  is  frequently  not  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  power  of  intelligence,  it  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very 
logical  procedure,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  memory 

1  [Niethammer,  Der  Arvic  det  PkUanthropin'  Erfahmng  (beat!  memorte  exspeetaat  Jndi- 
utma  und  Hmnanwnmt^  p.  394.]  [Ansierdem  clnm),  dssi  Torberrechende  Geddektnistfertig^ 
my  es  sine  selbst  Bpriohwtlrtlioh  gewordene     keit  der  JMuOthn^  Abbmch  thne. — Ed.] 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  sound  judgment    The  opinion  is  refuted 

by  the  slightest  induction ;  for  we  immediately 

/^Thi8  opinion  reftited      fi^d,  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  towered 

of  h^h  inteiH^nM      *^^®  *^®"'  feU<W8  in  intellectual  superiority, 

tnd  great  memory.  Were  almost  equally  distinguished  for  the  capac- 
ity of  their  memory.     I  recently  quoted  to  you 

a  passage  from  the  SccUigerana^  in  which  Joseph  Scaliger  is  made 

fiisaii  ^  ®^y  *^**  ^®  ^^  ^^^  *  good  memory,  but  a 

good  reminiscence;  and  he  immediately  adds, 
"never,  or  rarely,  are  judgment  and  a  great  memory  found  in  con- 
junction." Of  this  opinion  Scaliger  himself  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious refutation.  Dmiug  his  lifetime,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Dic- 
tator of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  posterity  has  ratified  the 
decision  of  his  contemporaries,  in  crowning  him  as  the  prince  of 
philologers  and  critics.  But  to  elevate  a  man  to  such  aQ  eminence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  consummate  genius  and  ability  were 
conditions.  And  what  were  the  powers  of  Scali- 
m  great  powers  of  j^^   j^^^    Casaubon,^  among   a   hundred 

memory  testified  to  by        ®  ^  n   %  r. 

euanbon.  Other  Witnesses,  inform  us ;  and  Casaubon  was 

a  scholar  second  only  to  Scaliger  himself  in 
erudition.      "Nihil  est  quod  discere  quisquam  vellet,  quod  ille 
(Scaliger)  docere  non  posset:  Nihil  legerat  (quid  autem  ille  non 
legerat?),  quod  non  statim  meminisset;  nihil  tarn  obscurum  aut 
abolitum  in  uUo  vetere  scriptore  Gi^aeco,  Latino,  vel  Hebraeo,  de  quo 
interrogatus  non  statim  responderet.     Historias  omnium  populorum, 
omnium  SBtatum,  successiones  imperiorum,  res  ecclesiss,  veteris  in 
numerate  habebat :  animalium,  plantarum,  metallorura,  omniumque 
rerum  naturalium,  proprietates,  differentias,  et  appellationes,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  tenebat  accurate.    Locorum  situs,  provinci- 
arum  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibus  illarum  divisiones  ad  unguem 
callebat ;  nullam  disciplinarum,  scientiarumve  graviorum  reliquerat 
intactam;  linguas  tam  multas  tarn  exacte  sciebat,  ut  vel  si  hoc 
unum  per  totum  vitas  spatium  egisset  digna  res  miraculo  potuerit 
videri.'* 
For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order,  none  were  distin- 
guished above  Grotius  and  Pascal ;  and  Grotius ' 
Le^^    fillier^         *°*^  Pascal'  forgot  nothing  they  had  ever  read 
or  thought.     Leibnitz*  and  Euler'  were  not  less 
celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 

1  \?refiaio  in  Oputada  Jot.  Jtati  SeaHgeri.]  4  Fontenelle,  Elogt  d$  M.  Leibnitz^—Leib.  Op, 

I  Grotii  Manet  Yindieati  (1727),  pars  post.  p.      p.  xx.  (edit.  Dutens).  —  Ed. 
CSS.  — Ed.  6  [Biunde,  Venueh  einer  S^ematiaeken  JB^ 

<  Ptntiet^  Pref  (ed.  Benonard).^  Ed.  handhmg  d«r  tmpinadkm  AyeAofofif,  L  866.] 
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oould  repeat  the  whole  of  the  JEheid.    Donellus^  knew  the  Oorpua 

Juris  by  hearty  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 

DomHu.  fonndest  and  most  original  speculators  in  jiiris- 

Mnnttori.  pmdencc.    Muratori,'  though  not  a  genius  of 

the  very  highest  order,  was  still  a  man  of  great 

ability  and  judgment;  and  so  powerful  was  his  retention,  that  in 

making  quotations,  he  had  only  to  read  his  passages,  put  the  books 

in  their  place,  and  then  to  write  out  from  mem- 

Ben  JoDflOiia 

ory  the  words.  Ben  Jonson'  tells  us  that  he 
could  repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 

read.     Themistocles^  could  call  by  their  names 

Themistodes.  ^^  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens ;  Cyrus* 

Horteodos.  ^®  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  every 

soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  after  Cicero, 
the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  ailer  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public 
sale,  correctly  enunciated  from  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their 

prices,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers.'    Nie- 

buhr,^  the  historian  of  Home,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  memory  than  for  his  acuteness.  In  his  youth 
he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  public  offices  of  Denmark ;  part 

of  a  book  of  accounts  having  been  destroyed. 

Sir JameeMaokintMh.        ,  ,  .     ^  ,  .  „       .  o-      ▼ 

he  restored  it  from  his  recollection.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was,  likewise,  remarkable  for  his  power  of  memory.  An 
instance  I  can  give  you  which  I  witnessed  myself.  In  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  hhn,  we  happened  to  touch  upon  an  author  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Lecture, — Muretus;  and  Sir  James  redted 
from  his  oration  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  some 

considerable  passages.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Dugaid  stewmrt  ^j^^  j^^  jy^  Gregory,  are,  likewise,  examples  of 

Dr.  Gregoiy.  ,  .      ,       .  , 

great  talent,  united  with  great  memory. 

But  if  there  be  no  ground  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  a  strong 

faculty  of  retention  is  incompatible  with  intel^ 

s.  That  A  high  de-      lectual  Capacity  in  general,  the  converse  opinion 

gree   of  inteiiigenoe      j^  not  better  founded,  which  has  been  main- 

supposes  great  power  ■  '  — . T^  ▼▼   «.i  a     mt  •      -■ 

of  memory.  tained,  among  others,  by  Hoflrbauer.*    This  doc- 

trine does  not,  however,  deserve  an  articulate 
refutation;  for  the  common  experience  of  every  one   sufficiently 

1  Teissier,  JZoget  dn  Homnua  Smoon$y  t.  iv.  «  Pliny,  Nat.  Bi$L  Til.  24.    Qiiintilian,  Ont. 
p.  146..—  Ed.  xi.  2.  —  Ed. 

2  [Blonde,  Venueh,  etc.,  as  aboye.]    [  Ttta  di  <  Seneca  (M.)  Cbntrov.  Vnf.  —  Ed. 
Muratori,  0.  xi.  p.  286.  —  Ed  ]  7  Bee  UJe  of  Niebmhr^  toI.  U.  p.  412,  41S, 

8  Timber ;  or^  DueoveritM  made  vpon  Men  and  where  a  similar  aneodote  is  mentioned,  bat 

llaif«r(irorA»,ed.Gifford,vol.ix.p.l69.>— Ed.  not  exactly  as  stated  in  the  text.     S«e  als» 

4  Cicero,  De  SentetuUy  o.  vU.    VaL  KaxW  vol.  1.  c.  rii.  p.  396.  —  Ed. 

mils,  viil  7.  —  Ed,  8  [See  Biiinde,  Ytmuk  nmtr  aattemaiuekm 
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proves  that  intelligence  and  memory  hold  no  necessary  proportion 

to  each  other.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  Mr.  Stewart's 

excellent  chapter  on  Memory  in  the  first  volume  of  his  JSlementa} 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  faculty  in  order — the  faculty  which  I 

_  have  called  the  Reproductive.    I  am  not  satis- 

The  ReprodnctiTO 

iwsnity.  Thto  name  ^®^  vfitli  this  name ;  for  it  does  not  precisely  of 
iDAppropriate;tbe]iiii-  itself  mark  what  I  wish  to  be  expressed,  —  viz., 
itation  In  which  it  is      ^hc   proccss  by  which  what  is  lying  dormant 

here  employed.  .  .  ,  ,  ^      j»  ^'  •  ■•     j 

m  memory  is  awakened,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  it  as  awakened.  The 
two  processes  certainly  suppose  each  other ;  for  we  cannot  awaken 
a  cognition  without  its  being  represented, —  the  representation 
being,  in  fact,  only  its  state  of  waking ;  nor  can  a  latent  thought  or 
affection  be  represented,  unless  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  by 
which  it  is  called  out  of  obscurity  into  the  light  of  consciousness. 
The  two  processes  are  relative  and  correlative,  but  not  more  iden- 
tical than  hill  and  valley.  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  say,  with  the  term 
reproduction  for  the  process  by  which  the  dormant  thought  or  affec- 
tion is  aroused ;  for  it  does  not  clearly  denote  what  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Perhaps  the  Iteaitscitative  Faculty  would  have  been 
better ;  and  the  term  reproduction  might  have  been  employed  to 
comprehend  the  whole  process,  made  up  of  the  correlative  acts  of 
retention,  resuscitation,  and  representation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  shall  at  present  continue  to  employ  the  term,  in  the  limited 
meaning  I  have  already  assigned. 

The  phaenomenon  of  Reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

in  the  whole  compass  of  psychology ;   and  it  is 

Interest  excited  by      one  in  the  explanation  of  which  philosophy  has 

the  phitnomenon  of      y^^^^  ^^^^  succcssful  than  in  almost  any  other. 

Beprodiiction. 

TheSohooimen  "^^^  scholastic  psychologists  sccm  to  have  re- 

garded the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the  species,  with  peculiar  wonder, 
aa  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  what  is 
jcurious,  Aristotle  has  left  almost  as  complete  an 
Aristotle's  analysis      analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  this  phsenomenon 
nearly  pe^t!"  "*      ^  regulated,  as  has  yet  been  accomplished.    It 
required,  however,  a  considerable   progress  in 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  before  this  analysis  of  Aristotle 
could  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  modern  philosophers  had  rediscovered  the  principal  laws  of 

BAmndbtng  der  mtpiriaehtn  FsythoiogU^  i.  867|  baner,  NahuUkn  dor  Sttit  in  Stieftn,  p.  181«- 
wbere  UolTlHuier  is  reftrrad  to.]    [See  Holt-     183.— Kd  ] 

1  Chap.  tL    Wfirks,  il.  848.— Ed. 
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Association,  that  it  was  found  that  these  laws  had  been  more  com- 
pletely given  two  thousand  years  before.  Joseph 
juHus  c«Mr  Scaliger,  speaking  of  his  father,  whose  philosoph- 

ical acuteness  I  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  commemorate,  says,  *'My  father  declared,  that  of  the  causes 
of  three  things  in  particular  he  was  wholly  ignorant, —  of  the  inter- 
val of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  reminiscence."  * 
The  excitation  of  the  species  is  declared  by  Pon- 
PonciuB.  ^j^g2  ^^  Yye  "one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of 

Oviedo* 

nature"  (ex  difficilioribus  natursB  arcanis);  and 
Oviedo,'  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  ^therein  lies  the  very  greatest 
mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  totius  philosophiaB  sacramen- 
tura),  never  to  be  competently  explained  by  human  ingenuity;'' 
**and  this  because  we  can  neither  discover  the  cause  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  recitation  of  an  oration,  excites  the  species  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  excited,  nor  the  reason  why  oflen,  when  wish- 
ing to  recollect  a  matter,  we  do  not,  whereas  when  not  wishing  to 
recollect  it,  we  sometimes  do.  Hence  the  same  Poncius  says,  that 
for  the  excitation  of  the  species  we  must  either  recur  at  once  to  God, 
or  to  some  sufficient  cause,  which,  however,  he  does  not  specify."  * 
^  The  feculty  of  Reproduction  is  governed  by  the  laws  which 
/  regulate  the  Association  of  the  mental  train;  or, 

I     BeprodQction^wbat.  °         ,  ,  .        .        .  ' 

I  to  speak  more  correctly,  reproduction  is  nothing 

V  but  the  result  of  these  laws.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  a  ceaseless 
succession  or  train  of  thoughts,  one  thought  suggesting  another, 
which  again  is  the  cause  of  exciting  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  what 
manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  presence  of  any  thought  deter- 
mine the  introduction  of  another?  Is  the  train  subject  to  laws,  and 
if  so,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  ? 

That  the  elements  of  the  mental  train  are  not  isolated,  but 

that  each  thought  forms  a  link  of  a  continuous 

The  train  of  thought      ^^^  uninterrupted  chain,  is  well  illustrated  by 

lUnrtrltl'dbrHobbes.       Hobbes.    "In  a  company,"  he  says,  "in  which 

the  conversation  turned  upon  the  late  civil  war, 

what  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask 

abruptly,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?    On  a  little 

reflection,  however,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 

which  suggested  the  question ;  for  the  oi-iginal  subject  of  discourse 

1  [Prima  SealigenaiOj  v.  *'  Cansa,**]  [t  11/ p.  Dt  Animaj  Cont.  ▼.  pmnet  !▼.  n.  18  ]    [Cf. 
40,  edit.  1740.  —  Ed  ]  IUid*s  Works,  Note  D  •  *,  p.  880. — Ed.] 

2  [Ponoius,  Cumts  PkiU^bphieus,  De  Anima,  4  [Fr.  fionae  Spei,  Phpsica,  p.  iv.    Inde  A»u 
Disp.  Ixiii.  qn.  111.  eonol.  8.]  ma,  dlsp.  x.  p.  94.    C£  Aneillon,  EMsai*  JW- 

8  [Eraneitei  d*   Oviedo  Cursua  FKOoMpkieus,     h*.  {Now.  Mtl)  r.  U.  o.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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naturally  introduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  intro- 
duced the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which 
he  received  for  his  reward.^ 

But  if  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  conations  (for  you  must 
observe,  that  the  train  is  not  limited  to  the 
of torughn^rudl'I^  phaenomena  of  cognition  only),^  do  not  arise 
phenomena  of  cogni-  ^^  themselves,  but  Only  in  causal  connection 
Won,  Feeling  and  Con-  with  preceding  and  subsequent  modifications 
**^°'  of  mind,  it  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered, — 

i«  there  any  law  be-  Do  the  links  of  this  chain  follow  each  other 
aides  that  of  simple      under  any  Other  condition  than  that  of  simple 

connection  which  reg-  .  •'  .  ^ 

uiates  this  train  ?  Connection,  —  m  other  words,  mftT  ^"7  ^hnnorlit^ 

^eling,  or  desire,  be  connected  with  any  other  ? 

Or,  is  the  succession  regulated  by  other  and  special  laws,  according 

to  which  certain  kinds  of  modification  exclusively  precede,  and 

exclusively  follow,  each  other?    The  slightest  observation  of  the 

phaenomenon  shows,  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  case ;  and  on. 

this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.    Nor  do  philosophers  differ  in  regard' 

to  what  kind  of  thoughts  (and  under  that  term. 

The  point  on  which      you  wiU  remark,  I  at  present  include  also  /eei^ 

phiiosophen    differ;      ^        ^^^    conatiom)   are  associated  together. 

and    question    to  be 

considered.  They  differ  almost  exclusively  in  regard  to  the 

subordinate   question,   of  how  these  thoughts 
ought  to  be  classified,  and  carried  up  into  system.     This,  therefore, 
is  the  question  to  which  I  shall  address  myself,    referring  you 
for  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  fact  and  effects  of  Association, 
to  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Elemental  in  which  you  will  find  its  details  treated  with  great 
elegance  and  ability. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  explained  to  you  how  thoughts,  once  expe- 
rienced, remain,  though  out  of  consciousness, 
Conditions  of  Repro-      Still  in  possession  of  the  mind ;  and  I  have  now 
dnction,  as  general-      ^  gj^^^  y^^^  Yiovf  these  thoughts  retained  in 
in  all  sev^n.  ^^^  *"'       memory,  may,  without  any  excitation  ii^<Mft  With- 
out, be  again    retrieved    by  an  excitation   or 
awakening   from    other    thoughts    witnm.     Jb^hiiosopLera    having  \ 
observed,  that  one  thought  determined  another  to  arise,  and  that^ 


1  LcvtoxAon,  part  i.  chap.  iii.  —  Ed.  SemnU^  1.  c  r.   Work»^  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  Brown, 

>  [Cf  Fries,  Antknpaiogit,  vol.  i.  S  8,  p*  29,  FkOosophiy  of  tha'HimuM  Mind,  loct.  xHv.  p. 

edit.  1820.    Kritik,  L  $  88.     H.  Sohmid,  Ver^  282  (edit  1880).]     [For  AristoUe,  see  BeitPs 

tuck  einer  MOapkytilB  dtruuurm  Natur^  pp.  288,  Workt,  p.  882, 898.  —  Ed.] 

212.    Carusi  Ptycholcgiey  i.  p.  188.    Stewart,  S  Chap.  t.    Worfa,  ii.  262.  —  Ed. 
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/this  determination  only  took  place  between  thoughts  which  stood 

/  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  set  themselves  to  ascertain  and 

I    classify  the  kinds  of  correlation  under  which  this  occurred,  in  order 

I  to  generalize  the  laws  by  which  the  phaenomenon  of  Reproduction 

Vwas  governed.     Accordingly,  it  has  been  established,  that  thoughts 

;  are  associated,  that  is,  are  able  to  excite  each  other; — 1%  If  coexia- 

/   tent,  or  immediately  successive,  in  time ;  2®,  If  their  objects  are 

conterminous  or  adjoining  in  space;  3®,  If  they  hold  the  dependence 

to  each  other  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole 

and  part ;  4®,  If  they  stand  in  a  relation  either  of  contrast  or  of 

similanty;  5®,  If  they  are  the  operations  of  the  same  power,  or  of 

different  powers  conversant   about  the  same  object ;    6®,  If  their 

objects  are  the  sign  and  the  signified ;   or,  7  °,  Even  if  their  objects 

are  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same  sound.    These,  as  far  as  I 

recollect,  are  all  the  classes  to  which  philoso- 

Arfatotie  reduces  the      phers  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  principles  of 

..  J  I     ,1 1*1        Mental  Association.     Aristotle  recalled  tlie  laws 

toree;   and  ImpuclUy 

to  one  canon.  of  this  Connection  to  four,  or  rather  to  three,  — 

Contiguity  in  time  and  space.  Resemblance,  and 

Contrariety.^    He  even  seems  to  have  thought  they  might  all  be 

carried  up   into   the   one   law   of  Coexistence. 

St.  AuguBtin  expiio-      Aristotlc  implicitly,  St.  Augustin*  explicitly, — 

!ti7  reduces  these  lawa      ^^^^  Yiqs  never  been  observed,  —reduces  associ- 

to    one,  —  which  the  .  .  .         mt  i  -i 

author  cans  the  law  of      ^^^^^  *<>  »  Single  canon,  — VIZ.,   Thoughts  that 

Redintegration.  have  oncc  Coexisted  in  the  mind  are  aftenvards 

Maiebranche.  associated.     This  law,  wliich  I  would  call  the 

BiiflnKer.  ^^^  ^^  Redintegration,  was  afterwards  enounced 

Hume.  by  Maiebranche,*  Wolf,*  and   Bilfinger;*    but 

without  any  reference  to  St.  Austin.      Hume, 

who  thinks  himself  the  firet  philosopher  who  had  ever  attempted  to 

generalize  the  laws  of  association,  makes  them  three, — Resemblance, 

Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and 

*"   '  **         Effect.*    Gerard'  and  Beattie®  adopt,  with  little 

modification,  the  Aristotelic   classification.      Omitting   a  hundred 

others,  whose  opinions  would  be  curious  in  a  his- 

stewart  Brown.         ^       ^^  ^^le  doctrine,  I  shall  notice  only  Stewart 

Stewart  quoted.  ;  an.        ,.     ,   .     . 

and  Brown.     Stewart,^  after  disclaiming  any  at- 

1  De  MtmoHatt  RemimseentiayCM.iyili.-'ED,  7  Essay  on  IhsSe^  part  Hi.  (  i.  pp.  167,168, 

«  Con/essiones,  lib.  x.  chap,  xix  —  Ed.  edit.  1758  —  Ed 

8  Eeeherehe  de  la  Fifrirt,  1. 11.  c.  v.  —  Ed.  8  Dissertations^  Moral  and  Critical,^  0/  Im' 

4  PsyehologiaEmpiriea^i2S0,^lSJ>.  agination^  o    il.  $  1  el  seq,^  p   78.    Cfl  pp.9, 

<ff  See  MeitTs  Works,  p.  899.  —  Ed.  146.  —  Ed. 

•  Enquiry  conceminfi  Hunum  Understanding,  9  Elements,  Tol.  11.  c.  r.  part   i.  seet    il 

■eet  ill.  —  Ed.  Works,  toI.  ill.  p.  268.  —  Ed. 
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tempt  at  a  complete  enumeration,  mentions  two  classes  of  circmn- 
Btances  as  useful  to  be  observed.  "  The  relations,"  he  says,  "  upon 
which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental 
coincidences  in  the  sound  of  different  words.  These,  in  general, 
connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  ai*e  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion ;  and  those  others 
which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation." 

Brown ^   divides    the    circumstances    affecting    association  into 
primary  and   secondary.      Under  the   primary 

Brown's  ciasBiflcar  j^^^^  ^^  Suggestion,  he  includes  Resemblance, 
Contrast,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place, — a  clas- 
sification identical  with  Aristotle's.  By  the  secondary,  he  means 
the  vivacity,  the  recentness,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  our 
thoughts ;  circumstances  which,  though  they  exert  an  influence  on 
the  recurrence  of  our  thoughts,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  causes 
from  those  we  are  at  present  considering.* 

Now  all  the  laws  which  I  have  hitherto  enumerated  may  be'^ 
easily  reduced  to  two,  —  the  law  of  the  Siraul- 
The  laws  enumerated      taneity,  and   the  law   of  the   Resemblance   or 
admit  of  reduction  to      Afl5nity,  of  Thought.'     Under  Simultaneity  I 

•-T/  ^°  ^  *^— ^^  include  Immediate  Consecution  in  time;  to  the 
again  to  one   grand  ' 

law.  other  category  of  Affinity  every  other  circum-^ 

stance  may  be  reduced.  I  shall  take  the  several 
cases  I  have  above  enumerated,  and  having  exemplified  their  influ- 
ence as  associating  principles,  I  shall  show  how  they  are  all  only 
special  modifications  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Aflfinity ; 
which  two  laws,  I  shall  finally  prove  to  you^  are  tliemselves  only 
modifications  of  one  supreme  I aw^ -7- the  law  of  Rcdint^jyration. 

The  first  law, —  that  of  Simultaneity,  or  of  Coexistence  and  1 
Immediate   Succession   in  time,  —  is   too   ievident  to  require   any 
illustration.    "  In  passing  along  a  road,"  as  Mr.  Stewart*  observes,/ 


iPkihsophy0/ifuirumanMind^}ecta.xxxiv,  dUr  itouren  Natur^p  241.    [Cf.  Fries,  Anthro- 

rrxvil.  —  Ed.  pologUy  i  J  8,  p.  2S  (edit.  1S20)]. 

S  See  Reitrs  Works^  p.  910.  —Ed.  4  Elements,  vol.  1.  0.  T.  p.  i,  i  1.     Worktt  U, 

<  See  U.  Schmid,  VermeA  tiner  MttapkysOg  262,258.  — £d. 
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**  which  we  have  fonnerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the 

particalara  of  the  convei-sation  in  which  we  were 

The  inflaenoe  of  the      then  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by 

trmted.  recollect  that  a  particular  subject  was  started; 

I.  Theiawofsimui-      ^^^  ^"  passing  the  diffei-ent  houses,  and  planta- 
taneity.  tions,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discus- 

sing when  we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontane- 
ously to  the  memory.  The  connection  which  is  fonned  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote; 
the  connection  which  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a 
discourse  we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connection  between 
the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician, 
are  all  obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature.** 
/  The  second  law,  —  that  of  the  Affinity  of  thoughts,  —  will  be 
/  best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  which  it  is  the 

/     11.  The  law  of  Af-      morc  general  expression.    In  the  first  place,  in 
I   *^^*y*  the  case  of  resembling,  or  analogous,  or  partially 

1  semb^g,  "^aiogo^      identical  objects,  it  wUl  not  f)e  denied  that  these 
•  or  partially  identical      virtually  suggest  cach  Other.    The  imagination 
objects.  of  Alexander  carries  me  to  the  imagination  of 

Cajsar,  Caesar  to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne  to 
Napoleon.  The  vision  of  a  portrait  suggests  the  image  of  the 
person  portrayed.  In  a  company  one  anecdote  suggests  another 
analogous.  This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  from  the  mouth 
of  Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ; 

"  My  wind,  coolinf^  my  broth. 
Would  blow  tne  to  an  Agae,  when  I  thonj^ht. 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  strait  of  dang'rous  rocks? 
Which,  touchfng  but  my  gentle  yessei's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And  in  a  word, — but  eren  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing."  ^ 

c/  Vemet^  act  i.  scene  I. 
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That  resembling,  analogous,  or  partially  identioal  objects  stand  in 
reciprocal  affinity,  is  apparent ;  tbey  are  its  strongest  exemplifica- 
tions.   So  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 

In  the  second  place,  thoughts  standing  to  each  other  in  the\ 
relation  of  contrariety  or  contrast,  are  mutually  j 
trL^/*^ntoJrt^      suggestive.    Thus  the  thought  of  vice  suggests/ 
tbonghta.  *^®  thought  of  virtue;  and,  in  the  mental  world, 

the  prince  and  the  peasant,  kings  and  beggars, 
are  inseparable  concomitants.  On  this  principle  are  dependent 
those  associations  which  constitute  the  charms  of  antithesis  and 
wit.  Thus  the  whole  pathos  of  Milton's  apostrophe  to  light,  lies  in 
the  contrast  of  his  own  darkness  to  the  resplendent  object  he 
addresses : 

"Hail,  holy  lis^ht,  ot&pring  of  heayen  flrst-boni. 
Thee  I  revisit  safb. 
And  feel  thy  soyran  vital  lamp;  bat  thoa 
Bevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn."  i 

It  is  contrast  that  animates  the  Ode  of  Horace  to^  Archytas : 

"  Te  maris  et  terrsB,  nnmeroqne  carentis  arenso 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigoi  prope  littns  parva  Matinnm 

Mimera :  nee  qnldquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerlas  tentasse  domos,  animoqne  rotondom 

Percurrisse  polum,  moritaro."^ 

The  same  contrast  illuminates  the  stanza  of  Gray : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave. 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour;  — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

And  in  what  else  does  the  beauty  of  the  following  line  consist,  but 
in  the  contrast  and  connection  of  life  and  death ;  life  being  repre- 
sented as  but  a  wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave  ? 

Tls  filos  J  —  ^K  r^pfioio  dop^,  M  riiifiw  iMttJi 

Who  can  think  of  Marius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
without  thinking  of  the  resemblance  of  the  consul  and  the  city, — 

1  Paradise  Lou,  book  ill.  —  £o.    S  Cbrm.  1.  zxvili.  —Ed.     8  [Gr^gor.  Nadans.  Oarm,  Zlv.] 
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irithont  thinking  of  the  difference  between  their  past  and  present 
fortanes?  And  in  the  incomparable  epigram  of  Molsa  on  the  great 
Pompey,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  hero,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  very  fkct  of  his  post- 
bomons  dishonor  into  a  theme  of  the  noblest  panegyric. 

**  Dux,  Pharift  qnflmvis  jaoeas  Inhnmatnn  arena, 
Non  ideo  fati  est  8»vior  Ira  tui : 
Indignum  Aierat  teUu  tibi  victa  sepnlcnmi; 
Non  decnit  coelo,  to,  nisi,  Magne,  tegi."i^ 

Thus  that  objects,  though  contrasted,  are  still  akin,  —  still  stand 

to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  affinity,  depends 

Depends  on  the  log^      q^  their  logical  analogy.    The  axiom,  that  the 

!r'.J*'*°S***  1  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one,  proves  that  the 

tiMkn«»wlcd««ofoo]i-  ,        «    ,  .        ,  ,        ,  ,        ^    , 

teariet  to  one.  thought  of  the  one  involves  the  thought  of  the 

other.* 
In  the  third  place,  objects  contip^uous  in  place  are  associated. 

You  recollect  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero  in 
^The  law  of  con-      ^^^  ^^^  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  Be  FxnibuSy 

of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion: — 
^Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,  ut,  non  sine  causa,  ex  his 
memoriffi  deducta  sit  dlsciplina.  ...  Id  quidem  infinitum  in 
hac  urbe ;  quocumque  enim  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus."  But  how  do  objects  adjacent  in  place  stand  in 
affinity  to  each  other?  Simply  because  local  contiguity  binds  up 
objects,'  otherwise  unconnected,  into  a  single  object  of  perceptive 
thought. 

/     In  the  fourth  place,  thoughts  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  of  the 
/  thing  and  its  properties,  of  the  sign  and  the 

^^I^Z^^^'^^*      *^^"S  signified,  — of  these  it  is  superfluous  to 

illustrate  either  the  reality  of  the  influence,  or 
to  show  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of  affinity;  both  are 
equally  manifest.  But  in  this  case  affinity  is  not  the  only  principle 
\of  association ;  here  simultaneity  also  occurs.  One  observation  I 
may  make  to  show,  that  what  Mr.  Stewart  promulgates  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  association,  is  only  a  subordinate  modification 
of  the  two  great  laws  I  have  laid  down,  —  I  mean  his  association 
of  objects,  arising  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  sound  of  the 
words  by  which  they  are  denoted.    Here  the  association  between 

1  [CamdiM  Bkutrimn  Foetanan  itafomm,  t.     Cootrmrlety  equivalent  to  Stmaltanelty,  Inaa* 
rf.  889.    Florentiae,  1719.]  much  m  contraries,  etc.,  have  Gommon  attii- 

i  CAlex.  Aphrodliifm»to(Ja  Tap,  1. 18)inakee     bates.] 
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the  objects  or  ideas  is  not  immediate.  One  object  or  idea  signified 
suggests  its  term  signifying.  Bat  a  complete  or  partial  identity 
in  sound  suggests  another  word,  and  that  word  suggests  the  thing 
or  thought  it  signifies.  The  two  things  or  thoughts  are  thus  asso- 
ciated, only  mediately,  through  the  association  of  their  signs,  and 
the  several  immediate  associations  are  very  simple  examples  of  the 
general  laws. 
In  the  fifth  place,  thoughts  of  causes  and  effects  reciprocally  '\ 

suggest   each  other.      Thus  the  falling  snow   I 
^^L*^**'^"*      excites  the  imagination  of  an  inundation;   a/ 

shower  of  hail  a  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit;  the  sight  of  wine  carries  us  back  to  the  grapes,  or 
the  sight  of  the  grapes  carries  us  forward  to  the  wine;   and  so 
forth.     But  cause  and  effect -not  only  naturally  but  necessarily  \ 
suggest  each  other;  they  stand  in  the  closest  affinity,  and,  there-  I 
fore,  whatever  phenomena  are  subsumed  under  this  relation,  as/ 
indeed  under  all  relations,  are,  consequently,  also  in  affinity.         '^ 
I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  the  circumstances  which 

philosophers  have  constituted  into  separate  laws 

All  thew  separate      ^£  Association;    and  shown  that  they  easily 

to  two  —  simuitanJ      resolve  themselves  into  the  two  laws  of  Simul- 

ity  and  AflBnity:  and      taneity  and  Affinity.     I  now  proceed  to  show 

these  again   are  re-      you  that  these  two  laws  themsclves  are  reduci- 

eolvablo  toto  the  one        ^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   j  ^j^.^j^    j   ^^^^   ^^jj  ^^^ 

grand  Uw  of  Eedinte-  «  ,^    ,.  .  mi.  1.1  -r 

gntion.  law  of  Redmtegration  or  Totality,  which,  as  I 

already  stated,  I  have  found  incidentally  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Augustin.^     This  law  may  be  thus  enounced, — 
Tl|^«ft  thoiiyrht^  sugfi^est  each  other  T{]\\r]\  hn^  jftri'fmisljr  r^'^i 
tuted  parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  ^c^  of  finynitmn.     NowV 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or  constituent  I 
parts,  in  the  first  place,  those  thoughts  which  arose  at  the  same  i 
time,  or  in  immediate  consecution ;  and  in  the  second,  those  thoughts  / 
which  are  bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.    Thus,  there-' 
fi>re,  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  up  into 
unity,  in  the  higher  law  of  Redintegration  or  Totality;  and  by 
this  one  law  the  whole  phenomena  of  Association  may  be  easily 
explained.' 

1  Cbn/«i«tofKi,  X.  19.— Ed.  Kedlntegratlon,  see  JStfitf*^  Worfo ,  KoCe  D*% 

iFor  historical  notioet  of  the  law  of     p.  889.~£o. 


LECTURE    XXXII. 

THE   BEPBODUCTIVE   FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF   ASSOCLA.TION. 
SUGGESTION  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

Ik  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  phaenomena  of 
Reproduction,  as  the  result  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  succession  of  our  mental  train.  These 
laws,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Association  of  our  Thoughts^ 
comprehend  equally  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind, — the  Cogni- 
tions, the  Feelings,  the  Desires.  I  enumerated  to  you  the  principal 
heads  under  which  philosophers  had  classed  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  between  thoughts  a  bond  of  association, — a  principle  of 
mutual  suggestion ;  and  showed  you  that  these  could  all  easily  be 
reduced  to  two  laws,  —  the  law  of  Simultaneity,  and  the  law  of 
Affinity.  By  the  former  of  these,  objects  coexistent  or  immediately 
consequent  in  time  are  associated ;  by  the  latter,  things  which  stand 
in  a  mutual  affinity  to  each  other,  either  objectively  and  in  them- 
selves, or  subjectively,  through  the  modes  under  which  the  mind 
conceives  them,  are  in  like  manner  reciprocally  suggestive.  These 
two  laws,  I  further  showed  you,  might  themselves  be  carried  up 
into  one  supreme  principle  of  Association,  which  I  called  the  law 
of  Redintegration  or  of  Totality ;  and  accoixling  to  which  thoughts 
or  mental  activities,  having  once  formed  parts  of  the  same  total 
thought  or  mental  activity,  tend  ever  after  immediately  to  suggest 
each  other.  Out  of  this  universal  law  every  special  law  of  Associa* 
tion  may  easily  be  evolved,  as  they  are  all  only  so  many  modified 
expressions  of  this  common  principle  —  so  many  applications  of  it 
to  cases  more  or  less  particular. 

But  this  law  being  established  by  induction 
No  legitimate  pr©-      and  generalization,  and  affiDrding  an  explanation 
tamption  against  the      ^^  ^^ie  various  phaenomena  of  Association,  it  may 
of  Bedintegrmtion,  if      ^  asked,  How  is  this  law  itself  explained  ?    On 
fiHind  inexplicable.  what  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  it 

founded?    To  this   no  answer   can   be  legiti- 
mately demanded.     It  is  enough  for  the  natural  philosopher  to 
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reduce  the  special  laws  of  the  attraction  of  distant  bodies  to  the  one 
principle  of  gravitation ;  and  his  theory  is  not  invalidated,  because 
he  can  give  no  account  of  how  gravitation  is  itself  determined.  In 
all  our  explanations  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
must  always  arrive  at  an  ultimate  fiict  or  law,  of  which  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  afford  an  ulterior  explanation.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  decline  attempting  any  illustration  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  supreme  fact  or  law  of  Association  reposes ;  and  if  we 
do  attempt  such  illustration,  and  fail  in  the  endeavor,  no  presump- 
tion is,  therefore,  justly  to  be  raised  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  or 
principle  itself. 

But  an  illustration  of  this  great  law  is  involved  in  the  principle 

of  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  a^  the  activ- 

Attempted  iiinstra-      ities  of  the  Subject  one  and  indivisible,  to  which 

Hon  of  the  ground  on      J  have  had  occasion  to  refer.  ^     "  The  various 

which  this  law  re-      ^^^^  of  mind  must  not  be  viewed  as  sinfirle,^- 

poees,  from  the  unity  .     ,        ,  .-  .  ,  „   ,    , 

of  the  subject  of  the  ^8  isolated,  manifestations ;  they  all  belong  to 
mental  energies.  the  One  activity  of  the  ego  :  and,  consequently, 

if  our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial 
modifications  of  the  same  general  activity,  they  must  all  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves.  Every  mental  energy,  —  every  thought,  \ 
feeling,  desire  that  is  excited,  excites  at  the  same  time  all  other  pre-  I 
viously  existent  activities,  in  a  certain  degree ;  it  spreads  its  excita-/ 
tion  over  the  whole  activities  of  the  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  one 
place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself^  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid,  *  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always  becoming  fainter,  until  it  is  at  last  not  to 
be  perceived.  The  force  of  eveiy  internal  activity  exists  only  in  a  i 
certain  limited  degree ;  consequently,  the  excitation  it  determines 
has  only  likewise  a  certain  limited  power  of  expansion,  and  is  con- 
tinually losing  in  vigor  in  proportion  to  its  eccentricity.  Thus  there 
are  formed  particular  centres,  particular  spheres,  of  internal  unity, 
within  which  the  activities  stand  to  each  other  in  a  closer  relation 
of  action  and  reaction ;  and  this,  in  proportion  as  they  more  or  less 
belong  already  to  a  single  energy, — in  proportion  as  they  gravitate 
more  or  less  proximately  to  the  same  centre  of  action.  A  plurality, 
a  complement,  of  several  activities  forms,  in  a  stricter  sense,  one 
whole  activity  for  itself;  an  invigoration  of  any  of  its  several  activi- 
ties is,  therefore,  an  invigoration  of  the  part  of  a  whole  activity ; 
and  as  a  part  cannot  be  active  for  itself  alone,  there,  consequently, 
results  an  invigoratipn  of  the  whole,  that  is,  of  all  the  other  parts 

1  Sm  abore,  lect.  zxx.  p.  il6.  —  Ed.  S  C£  Pope,  Aioy  on  Abu,  iv.  368.  —  Ed. 
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of  which  it  i0  composed.  Thus  the  mqjfeme  law  of  association,— 
that  activities  excite  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  have  previ* 
ously  belonged,  as  parts,  to  one  whole  actiyity,  —  is  explained  from 
the  still  more  universal  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  our  mental 
1  energies  in  generaL^ 

^But,  on  the  same  principle,  we  can  also  explain  the  two  subal- 
tern laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.     The 
r    The  lawi  of  Simni-      phaBUomena  of  mind  are  manifested  under  a  two- 
rpHLteon^r^      ^^  condition  or  form;  for  they  are  only  re- 
principle.  vcalcd,     1%  As  Occurrences  in  time;  and,  2% 

As  the  energies  or  modifications  of  the  ego,  as 
their  cause  and  subject.  Time  and  Self  are  thus  the  two  forms  of 
the  internal  world.  By  these  two  forms,  therefore,  every  particular, 
every  limited,  unity  of  operation,  must  be  controlled ; — on  them  it 
must  depend.  And  it  is  precisely  these  two  forms  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.  Thus  acts  which 
are  exerted  at  the  same  time,  belong,  by  that  very  circumstance,  to 
the  same  particular  unity,  —  to  the  same  definite  sphere  of  mental 
energy;  in  other  words,  constitute  through  their  simultaneity  a 
single  activity.  Thus  energies,  however  heterogeneous  in  them- 
selves, if  developed  at  once,  belong  to  the  same  activity, — consti- 
tute a  particular  unity ;  and  they  will  operate  with  a  greater  sug- 
gestive influence  on  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
closely  connected  by  the  bond  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  mental  acts  or  modifications  will  be  determined  by  their 
particular  relations  to  the  ego,  as  their  cause  or  subject.  As  all  the 
activities  of  mind  obtain  a  unity  in  being  all  the  energies  of  the 
same  soul  or  active  principle  in  general,  so  they  are  bound  up  into 
particular  unities,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  some  particular  fac- 
ulty, —  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  ground  of  their  mani- 
festation. Thus  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  severally  awaken 
c<^itions,  feelings,  and  volitions ;  for  they  severally  belong  to  the 
same  faculty,  abd,  through  that  identity,  are  themselves  constituted 
into  distinct  unities :  or  again,  a  thought  of  the  cause  suggests  a 
thought  of  the  effect,  a  thought  of  the  mean  suggests  a  thought  of 
the  end,  a  tbought  of  the  part  suggests  a  thought  of  the  whole ;  for 
cause  and  effect,  end  and  mean,  whole  and  parts,  have  subjectively 
an  indissoluble  affinity,  as  they  are  all  so  many  forms  or  organiza- 
tions of  thought.  In  like  manner,  the  notions  of  all  resembling 
objects  suggest  each  other,  for  they  possess  some  common  quality, 
through  which  they  are  in  thought  bound  up  in  a  single  act  of 
thought.     Even  the  notions  of  opposite  and  contrasted  objects 

1  ^C£  Fri«t,  Anthropologit,  i.  28,  t  8.    Xritiky  L  i  88.1 
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imitQally  excite  eaoh  other  upon  the  same  prineiple ;  for  these  are 
logically  associated,  inastniteh  as,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  the  notion 
of  one  opposite  necessarily  involves  the  notions  of  the  other ;  and 
it  is  also  a  psychological  law,  that  contrasted  objects  relieve  each 
other.  Oppositdy  Juxta  positc^  se  invxcem  coUuatrant.  When  the 
operations  of  different  faculties  are  mntoally  suggestive,  they  are, 
likewise,  internally  connected  by  the  nature  of  their  action;  for 
tiiey  are  either  conversant  with  the  same  object,  and  have  thus  been 
originally  determined  by  the  same  affection  from  without,  or  they 
have  originally  been  associated  through  some  form  of  the  mind 
itself;  thus  moral  cognitions,  moral  flings,  and  moral  volitions, 
may  suggest  each  other,  through  the  common  bond  of  morality ; 
the  moral  principle  in  this  case  uniting  the  operations  of  the  three 
fimdamental  powers  into  one  general  activity."  ^ 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  formerly  incidentally  noticed.' 
iiioni^to,  «p|>Rren^  It  sometimes  happens  that  thoughts  seem  td\ 
ij  una«ociated,  *em      f^jj^^  ^^^j^  ^^j^^j.  immediately,  between  which) 

to  follow  each  other  * 

ijBjnMjdiateiy.  i*  ^  impossible  to  detect  any  bond  of  association,  j 

If  this  anomaly  be  insoluble,  the  whole  theory  of 
association  is  overthrown.  Philosophers  have  accordingly  set  them- 
selves to  account  for  this  phsenomenon.  To  deny  the  &ct  of  the 
phsBnomenon  is  impossible ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  association.  Now,  in  their  attempts  at  such  an  expla- 
nation, all  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
solution,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  second.  They  agree  ini 
this,  —  that,  admitting  the  apparent,  the  phsenomenal,  immediacy  I 
of  the  consecution  of  the  two  unassociated  thoughts,  they  deny  itsf 
ireality.  They  all  affirm,  that  there  have  actually  intervened  one  or 
more  thoughts,  through  the  mediation  of  which,  the  suggestion  in 
question  has  been  effected,  and  on  the  assumption  of  which  inter- 
mediation the  theory  of  association  remains  intact.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  A  and  C  are  thoughts,  not  on  any  law  of  associ- 
ation suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  A  and  C  appear  to  our  con- 
sciousness as  following  each  other  immediately.  In  this  case,  I  say, 
philosophers  agree  in  supposing,  that  a  thought  B,  associated  with 
A  and  with  C,  and  which  consequently  could  be  awakened  by  A, 
and  could  awaken  C,  has  intervened.  So  ikr  they  are  at  one.  But 
now  comes  their  separation.  It  is  asked,  how  can  a  thought  be\ 
supposed  to  intervene,  of  which  consciousness  gives  us  no  indiy 

1  H.  Sohmid,  Yersueh  einer  Metapk.  p.  242-4;     tions.  —  Ed.]     Cf.  BeitPs  Works,  Notes   D^ 
ttranalated  with  occasional  brief  interpola-     and  D***. ->  Ed. 
9  See  above,  lecL  xviii.  p.  244  —  Ed. 
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'cation  ?   In  reply  to  this,  two  answers  have  been  made.  By  one  set 

of  philosophers,  among  whom  I  may  particularly 

J^n'^l^^T^      ^^^  ^^'  Stewart,  it  is  said,  that  the  immedi- 

pwiosophere.  ate  thought  B,  having  been  awakened  by  A,  did 

rise  into  consciousness,  suggested  C,  and  was 

instantly  forgotten.    This  solution  is  apparently  that  exclusively 

known  in  Britain.    Other  philosophers,  following  the  indication  of 

Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  theory  of  obscure  or  latent  activities  was 

first  explicitly  promulgated,  maintain  that  the  intermediate  thought 

never  did  rise  into  consciousness.    They  hold  that  A  excited  B,  but 

that  the  excitement  was  not  strong  enough  to  rouse  B  from  its 

state  of  latency,  though  strong  enough  to  enable  it  obscurely  to 

excite  C,  whose  latency  was  less,  and  to  afford  it  vivacity  sufficient 

i  to  rise  into  consciousness. 

\    Of  these  opinions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  for  the 

\  latter.    I  formerly  showed  you  an  analysis  of 

To  iM  explained  on      some  of  the  most  palpable  and  familiar  phte- 

the  principle  of  la.      ^omena  of  mind,  which  made  the  supposition  of 

tent  modifications  of  ,  i.«       .  i  i  . 

j^j^^  mental  modifications  latent,  but  not  inert,  one 

of  absolute  necessity.  In  particular,  I  proved 
this  in  regard  to  the  phaBnomena  of  Perception.^  But  the  fact 
of  such  latencies  being  established  in  one  faculty,  they  afford  an 
easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phaenomena  in  all.  In 
tlie  present  instance,  if  we  admit,  as  admit  we  must,  that  activities 
can  endure,  and  consequently  can  operate,  out  of  consciousness,  the 
question  is  at  once  solved.  On  this  doctrine,  the  whole  theory 
of  association  obtains  an  easy  and  natural  completion ;  as  no  defi* 
nite  line  can  be  drawn  between  clear  and  obscure  activities,  which 
melt  insensibly  into  each ;  and  both,  being  of  the  same  nature,  must 
be  supposed  to  operate  under  the  same  laws.  In  illustration  of  the 
mediatory  agency  of  latent  thoughts  in  the  process  of  sugges- 
tion, I  formerly  alluded  to  an  analogous  phenomenon  under  the 
laws  of  physical  motion,  which  I  may  again  call  to  your  remem- 
brance. If  a  series  of  elastic  balls,  say  of  ivory,  are  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  and  in  mutual  contact,  and  if  the  first  be  sharply 
struck,  what  happens?  The  intermediate  balls  remain  at  rest;  the 
last  alone  is  moved. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we 

can  be  conscious  of  a  thougHt  and  that  thought 

ti  ^^  te^hT^  "*'"       ^  instantly  forgotten,  has  everything  against  it, 

and  nothing  in  its  favor.    In  the  first  place,  it 

does  not,  like  the  counter  hypothesis  of  latent  agencies,  only  apply 

1  See  above,  lect.  xviii.  p.  242.— Ed. 
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a  principle  which  is  already  proved  to  exist;  it  on  the  contrary  lays 
its  foundation  in  a  fact  which  is  not  shown  to  be  real.  But  in  the 
second  place,  this  fact  is  not  only  not  shown  to  be  real :  it  is  im- 
probable,— nay  impossible;  for  it  contradicts  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena.  The  memory  or  retention  of  a 
thought  is  in  proportion  to  its  vivacity  in  consciousness ;  but  that 
all  trace  of  its  existence  so  completely  penBhed  with  its  presence, 
that  reproduction  became  impossible,  even  the  instant  after,  —  this 
assumption  violates  every  probability,  in  gratuitously  disallowing 
the  established  law  of  the  proportion  between  consciousness  and 
memory.  But  on  this  subject,  having  formerly  spoken,  it  is  needless 
now  again  to  dwell.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  association,  —  the  laws  to  which  the 
faculty  of  Reproduction  is  subjected. 

This  faculty,  I  formerly  mentioned,  might  be  considered  as  oper-\ 
ating,  either  spontaneously,  without  any  interference  of  the  will,  ) 
or  as  modified  in  its  action  by  the  intervention  of  volition.    In  the  / 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  Reproductive  Faculty  acts  in  sub' 
servience  to  its  own  laws.    In  the  former  case,  one  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  suggest  another  according  to  the  greater  general  connec- 
tion subsistin&c  between  them ;  in  the  latter,  the 

The    Beproductire  «       ,.  .         , 

Ftenity  divided  Jnto  ^*  ^^  volition,  by  Concentrating  attention  upon 
two:  —  SpoDtaneoiiB  a  certain  determinate  class  of  associating  cir- 
Saggestion  and  Bern-      cumstanccs,  bestows  on  these  circumstances  an 

iniscenoe.  i<  >        •  i  .1 

extraordinary  vivacity,  and,  consequently,  ena- 
bles them  to  obtain  the  preponderance,  and  exclusively  to  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  the  intellectual  train.    The  former  of  these\ 
cases,  where  the  Reproductive  Faculty  is  left  wholly  to  itself,  may  i 
not  improperly  be  called  Spontaneous  Suggestion,  or  Suggestion! 
simply;  the  latter  ought  to  obtain  the  name  of  Reminiscence  or/. 
Recollection,  (in  Greek  dydfivrforK).    The  employment  of  these  terms 
in  these  significations,  corresponds  with  the  meaning  they  obtain 
in  common  usage.     Philosophers  have  not,  however,  always  so 
applied  them.    But  as  I  have  not  entered  on  a  criticism  of  the 
analyses  attempted  by  philosophers  of  the  faculties,  so  I  shall  say 
nothing  in  illustration  of  their  perversion  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  have  denoted  them. 
Recollection  or  Reminiscence  supposes  two  things.     ^  First,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  mind  recognize  the  identity 
in^ww^^"^''^'''^      of  two  representations,  and  then  it  is  necessary 

that  the  mind  be  conscious  of  something  differ- 
ent from  the  first  impression,  in  consequence  of  which  it  affirms  to 


1  See  abore,  leet.  xvUi.  p.  346. — Ed. 
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itself  that  it  had  formerly  experienced  this  modification.    It  is  pass- 
ing marvellous,  this  conviction  that  we  have  of  the  identity  of  two 
representations;  for  they  are  only  similar,  not  the  same.    Wero 
;  they  the  same,  it  would  he  impossible  to  discriminate  the  thought 
veprodueed  from  the  thought  originaUy  experienced.*'*    This  dr- 
cumstance  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  St. 
St  Aagiuun*.  mn-      Augustin,  and  he  asks  how,  if  we  had  actuaUy 

alysis  of  this  power,—  ^  '  '  .     „        1 

detailed.  forgotten  a  thing,  we  could  so  categorically  af- 

firm, —  it  is  not  that,  when  some  one  named  to 
US  another ;  or,  it  is  that,  when  it  is  itself  presented.  The  question 
was  worthy  of  his  subtlety,  and  the  answer  does  honor  to  his  pene- 
tration. His  principle  is,  that  we  cannot  seek  in  oar  own  memory 
for  that  of  which  we  have  no  sort  of  recollection,  •*  Quod  omnino 
obliti  fueramus  amissum  qnserere  non  possumus."  •  We  do  not  seek 
what  has  been  our  first  reflective  thought  in  infancy,  the  first  rea- 
soning we  have  performed,  the  first  free  act  which  raised  us  above 
the  rank  of  automata.  We  are  conscious  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless ;  and  even  if  modifications  thus  lost  should  chance  to 
recur  to  our  mind,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  we 
had  recollected  them,  for  we  should  have  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognize  them,  "Cujus  nisi  memor  essem,  si  offeretur  mihi,  non 
invenirem,  quia  non  agnoscerem.''  And  what  is  the  consequence 
he  deduces  ?  It  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 
From  the  moment,  then,  that  we  seek  aught  in  our  memory,  we 
declare,  by  that  very  act,  that  we  have  not  alto- 
ito  coiidJtioi»,-the  1^^^  forgotten  it;  we  still  hold  of  it,  as  it 

kwoftoUllty.  ^  ^  ,   ,        ,.  1^.  ,  ,     ,, 

were,  a  part,  and  by  this  part,  which  we  hold, 
we  seek  that  which  we  do  not  hold,  "Ergo  non  totum  exciderat; 
Bed  ex  parte  qua  tenebatnr,  alia  quserebatur."  And  what  is  the 
secret  motive  which  determines  us  to  this  research  ?  It  is  that  our 
memory  feels,  that  it  does  not  see  together  all  that  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  together,  "  Quia  sentiebat  se  memoria  non  simul  vol- 
yere  quie  simul  solebat."  It  feels  with  regret  that  it  still  only  dis- 
covers a  part  of  itself,  and  hence  its  disquietude  to  seek  out  what 
is  missing,  in  order  to  reannex  it  to  the  whole ;  like  to  those  reptiles, 
if  the  comparison  may  be  permitted,  whose  members  when  cat 
asunder  seek  again  to  reunite,  "  £t  quasi  detruncata  consuetudine 
claadicans,  reddi  qaod  deerat  fli^tabat."  But  when  this  detached 
portion  of  our  memory  at  length  presents  itseli^ — the  name,  for 
example,  of  a  person,  which  had  escaped  us ;  how  shall  we  proceed 

lAndUon,Ataunao«9U7i«M)U.pp.l41,142.--ED.    CtjkskdH,lMt4d*Paimn>u,UV7- 
*  ON|/iunoM,  lib.  X.  e^M.  18, 19. 
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to  re&nnez  it  to  the  other?  We  have  only  to  aQow  nature  to  do 
her  work.  For  if  the  name,  being  pronounced,  goes  of  itself  to 
reunite  itself  to  the  thou^t  of  the  person,  and  to  place  Itself  so  to 
speak,  upon  his  face,  as  upon  its  ordinary  seat,  we  will  say,  without 
hesitation, — there  it  is.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  go  there  to  place  itself  in  order  to  tejoin  the  thought  to  which 
we  had  else  attached  it,  we  will  say  peremptorily  and  at  once,  — 
no,  it  does  not  suit,  "  Non  connectitur,  quia  non  simul  cum  illo  cog- 
itari  consuevit."  But  when  it  suits,  where  do  we  discover  this 
luminous  accordance  which  consummates  our  research  ?  And  where 
can  we  discover  it,  except  in  our  memory  itself — in  some  back 
chamber  I  mean,  of  that  labyrinth  where  what  we  considered  as 
lost  had  only  gone  astray, ''  Et  node  adest,  nisi  ex  ipsa  memoria." 
And  the  proof  of  this  is  manifest.  When  the  name  presents  itself 
to  our  mind,  it  appears  neither  novel  nor  strange,  but  old  and  &imil- 
iar,  like  an  ancient  property  of  which  we  have  recovered  the  title- 
deeds,  "  Non  enim  quasi  novum  credimus,  sed  recordantes  appro- 
bamus." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  philosophical  opinions,  were  they  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated,  would  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among 
metaphysicians,  as  he  already  holds  among  theologians. 

^  Aihong  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory  and 
Reproduction  with  the  greatest  detail  and  pre- 
Dcfeetintbaanaiyris      cision,  have  Still  failed  in  giving  more  than  a 
of  Memory  and  Kepro-      meagre  Outline  of  these  operations.    They  have 
oX^— i/  recoLto^      taken  account  only  of  the  notions  which  suggest 
ingoniyaeoDaeoiitiTe      each  Other,  with  a  distinct  and  palpable  noto- 
order  of  aasoeiation.        riety.    They  have  viewed  the  associations  only 
in  the  order  in  which  language  is  competent.to 
express  them ;  and  as  language,  which  renders  them  still  more  pal- 
pable and  distinct,  can  only  express  them  in  a  consecutive  order, — 
can  only  express  them  one  after  another,  they  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  thoughts  only  awaken  in  succession.    Thus,  a  series  \ 
of  ideas  mutually  associated,  resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso-  \ 
phers,  a  chain  in  which  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows;  I 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labors  through,  / 
in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  attain.^  ^ 

**  There  are  some,  indeed,  among  them,  who  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to  several  fimda- 
mental  notions,  and,  consequently,  to  several  chains,  between  which 

1  Cfl  Reid^t  Warkt,  p.  908,  note  t.  —  Bd. 
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the  mind  may  choose ;  they  admit  even  that  every  link  is  attached 
to  several  others,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  trellis,  —  a  kind 
of  net-worj^  which  the  mind  may  traverse  in  every  direction,  bat 
still  always  in  a  single  direction  at  once,  —  always  in  a  succession 
similar  to  that  of  speech.  This  manner  of  explaining  reminiscence 
is  fonnded  solely  on  this,  —  that,  content  to  have  observed  all  that 
is  distinctly  manifest  in  the  phaenomenon,  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  under  play  of  the  latescent  activities,  —  paid  no  attention  to 
all  that  custom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more  effectually  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  mind. 
^  Thus  their  theory,  true  in  itself  and  departing  from  a  well-estab- 
lished principle, — the  Association  of  Ideas,  ex- 
Element  in  the  ph»-  plains  in  a  Satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the 
Bomena,  whieh  the  pheBuomena  of  Reminiscence ;  but  it  is  incom- 
common  theory  fkUi        j^^^^  f^^,  j^.  ^  unable  to  account  for  the  prompt. 

to  explain,— the  move-        *  ,  ._  .  /.,.«,  1 

ment  of  thought  from  ^^7^  ^^^  varied  Operation  of  this  faculty,  or  for 
one  order  of  suit|ects  all  the  marvels  it  performs.  On  the  doctrine  of 
to  Another.  the  philosophers,  we  can  explain  how  a  scholar 

repeats,  without  hesitation,  a  lesson  he  has 
learned,  for  all  the  words  are  associated  in  his  mind  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  has  studied  them ;  how  he  demonstrates  a 
geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  together  in 
the  same  manner ;  these  and  similar  reminiscences  of  simple  succes- 
sions present  no  difficulties  which  the  common  doctrine  cannot 
resolve.  But  it  is  impossible,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid 
and  certain  movement  of  thought,  which,  with  a  marvellous  facility, 
passes  from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  return  again  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogades,  deviates,  and  reverts,  sometimes 
marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  ag^n  clearing,  as  if  in  play, 
immense  intervals ;  which  runs  over  now  in  a  manifest  order,  now 
in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions  relative  to  an  object,  often 
relative  to  several,  between  which  no  connection  could  be  suspected ; 
and  this  without  hesitation,  without  uncertainty,  without  error,  as 
the  hand  of  a  skilftil  musician  expatiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most 
complex  organ.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  con- 
tracted theory  on  which  the  phsenomena  of  reproduction  have  been 
thought  explained."  ^ 

•*To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phaenomena  of  Reminiscence,  it 
is  requisite,  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions  it  is  determined 
to  exertion.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  every  crisis 

1  CardAillao,  [Elwda  SUtrumtairu  dt  Fhlotopkief  t  U.  0  t.  p.  1S4  «l  ieg.  —  Ed.] 
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of  our  existenoe^  momentary  circumstanoeB  are  the  causes  which 
awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollection  at 
Conditionf  nndw     Vork  to  Supply  the  uecessaries  of  thought.  ^    la 
which   BeminiMenoe      ^^  second  plaoe,  it  is  as  constituting  a  want  (and 

is  determined  to  exer-        -  -  -  ,.,  Jt  /., 

Uon.  hy  want  I  mean  the  result  either  of  an  act  of  de- 

1.  Homentaiy  eir-      sirc  or  of  Tolition),  that  the  determining  circum- 
eonutanoes  the  oauMt      stance  tends  principally  to  awaken  the  thoughts 
I  **  i^ThT  drtermto^      with  which  it  is  associated.    This  being  the  case, 
\  iBgeiroumstancemoflt      ^^  should  expect  that  each  circumstance  which 
Wnstttnteawant.  constitutes  a  Want  should  suggest,  likewise,  the 

notion  of  an  object,  or  objects,  proper  to  sat* 
isfy  it;  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
ther to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  want  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  object ;  for  if  that  idea  were  alone,  it  would  remain 
without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide  me  in  the  procedure  I  should 
follow.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  the  idea  of  this 
object  there  should  be  associated  the  notion  of  the  relation  of  this 
object  to  the  want,  of  the  place  where  I  may  find  it,  of  the  means 
by  which  I  may  procure  it,  and  turn  it  to  account,  etc.  For  instance, 
I  wish  to  make  a  quotation:  —  This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea 
of  the  author  in  whom  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  which  I  am  desir- 
ous of  citing ;  but  this  idea  would  be  fruitless,  unless  there  were 
conjoined,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  obtain  it,  of  the  means  I  must  employ,  etc. 
Hence  I  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  want  does  not  awaken  an 
idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  that  it  awakens  it 
ConditioM  under      accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  con- 

which  a  want  !■  effeo-  .3       vi         /»  ^-  -l-  x,  r  't, 

tire  to  detennine  rem-  ei^erable,  of  accessory  notions,  which  form,  as  it 

initoenoe.  Were,  its  train  or  attendance.    This  train  may 

1.  Awakens  the  idea  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  want  which 

ofits  object  along  with  gu^gest*  the  uotiou  of  an  object;  but  the  train 

certain  accessory  no* 

n^n^  can  never  fall  wholly  ofi^  and  it  becomes  more 

indissolubly  attached  to  the  object,  in  proportion 

as  it  has  been  more  fi-equently  called  up  in  attendance. 

^  I  infer,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  accompaniment  of  accessory 

.  motions,  simultaneously  suggested  with  the  prin- 

i  notions  ^"*^^      P^l  idea,  is  far  from  being  as  vividly  and  dis- 

rspresented  in   con-      tiuctly  represented  in  consciousness  as  that  idea 

ssiousness   than  the      itself;  and  when  these  accessories  have  once 

idea  itself.  ^^^^  Completely  blended  with  the  habits  of 

the  mind,  and  its  reproductive  agency,  they  at  length  finally  dis- 

1  [top*  Jan  ipfttlo  olmtam 
ZiSrls  exoloUm  mamoriam  tcnovat  nota. 

Seneca,  OBf^piu,  y.  810.] 
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appear,  becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  in  the  conscionsness  of  the 
idea  to  which  they  are  attached.  Experience  proves  this  double 
effect  of  the  habits  of  reminiscence.  If  we  observe  our  opera- 
tions relative  to  the  gratification  of  a  "want,  we  shall  perceive  that 
we  are  far  from  having  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  accessory 
notions ;  the  consciousness  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  obscured,  and  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  present  to  the  mind^  for  it  is  they 
that  direct  our  procedure  in  all  its  details. 

"We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  admit  that  the  thought  of  an  object 

,  immediately  suggested  by  a  desire,  is  always  accompanied  by  an 

•'  escort  more  or  less  numerous  of  accessory  thoughts,  equally  present 

/  to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  unknown  in 

The  acoesBoiy  no-      themselves  to  consciousness ;  that  these  acces- 

tioDs,  the  more  infla-      gorics  are  not  without  their  influence  in  guiding 

entUU  on  out  conduct,  .  •  i*«i-»i  •.«  . 

u  they  &re  ihrther  *"®  operations  elicited  by  the  principal  notion ; 
withdrawn  from  con-  and,  it  may  even  be  added,  that  they  are  so 
sDiooanesB.  much  the  more  calculated  to  exert  an  effect  in 

the  conduct  of  our  procedure,  in  proportion  as, 

having  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  our  habits  of  reproduction, 

\  the  influences  they  exert  are  further  withdrawn,  in  ordinary,  from 

^  the  ken  of  consciousness."*     The  same  thing 

"?™  din  °^^y  ^®  illustrated  by  what  happens  to  us  in  the 

case  of  reading.  Originally  each  word,  each 
letter,  was  a  separate  object  of  consciousness.  At  length,  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  lines  being,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  our  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  result,  of  which  alone  we  are 
conscious.  But  that  each  word  and  letter  has  its  effect,  —  an  effect 
which  can  at  any  moment  become  an  object  of  consciousness,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  If  we  look  over  a  book  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  particular  name  or  word,  we  glance  our  eye 
over  a  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ascertain,  almost  in  a  moment, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  therein.  Here  the  mind  is  hardly 
conscious  of  a  single  word,  but  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest ;  but  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  must  have  produced 
an  obscure  effect,  and  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  discrim* 
inate  and  strengthen,  so  as  to  call  it  into  clear  consciousness,  when- 
ever the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the  word 
sought  for  could  determine.  But,  if  the  mind  be  not  unaffected 
by  the  multitude  of  letters  and  words  which  it  surveys,  if  it  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  of  letters  constituting  the 

1  Cardaillac,  [Etudes  BUmmt.  d§  PMIot,  t.  U.  o.  y.  p.  128  «  w?.— Ed.] 
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word  it  seeka,  be  or  be  not  actually  among  {hem,  and  all  this  wUb- 
out  any  distinct  consciousness  of  all  it  tries  and  finds  defective ;  — 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  —  why  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  overlook  its  book  of  memory,  and 
search  among  its  magazines  of  latescent  cognitions  for  the  notions 
of  which  it  is  in  want,  awakening  these  into  consciousness,  and 
allowing  the  others  to  remain  in  their  obscurity  ? 

^  A  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show,  that 
we  have  not  yet  divined  the  faculty  of  Reminis- 
Grounds  for  Infer-  cence  in  its  whole  extent.  Let  us  make  a  single 
ring  that  we  have  not  reflection.  Continually  struck  by  relations  of 
nttTo^^fataL^  ^^^'T  ^^  continually  assaUed  by  a  crowd  of 
in  Us  wfaoie«ztent.  perceptions  and  sensations  of  every  variety,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  occupied  with  a  complement 
of  thoughts ;  we  experience  at  once,  and  we  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly conscious  o^  a  considerable  number  of  wants, — wants  some- 
times real,  sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary,  —  phenomena,  how- 
ever, all  stamped  with  the  same  characters,  and  all  stimulating  us 
to  act  with  more  or  less  of  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among  the 
different  wants  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  satisfying  that  want  which  we  determine  to  prefer; 
and  as  the  motives  of  this  preference  are  taken  either  from  among 
the  principal  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these  several  wants,  or  from 
among  the  accessory  ideas  which  habit  has  established  into  their 
necessary  escorts;  —  in  all  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  that  all  the 
circumstances  should  at  once,  and  from  the  moment  they  have  taken 
the  character  of  wants,  produce  an  effect,  correspondent  to  that 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  caused  by  each  in  particular.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  complement  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  thus  affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always 
present  to  us,  and,  consequently,  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  im- 
mense number  of  thoughts ;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly 
recognized,  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  consciousness,  but  the 
greater  number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the 
less  effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar  influence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  acting.  ^ 

"  We  might  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances  is 
a  kind  of  electric  shock  which  is  communicated  to  a  certain  portion, 
—  to  a  certain  limited  sphere,  of  intelligence;  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks  which,  given  at  once 


I  [Cf.  Wolf,  Ayeftolofia  RationaHs,  f f  96»  97.     SemnU,  partto.  78,  pp.  1»,  156  ( Florence,  1565)| 
Maynettns  MaynetiEB,  In  Arist.  Ih  Sensu  et     and  Simon  Simonins,  Ibid.  p.  257.] 
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at  8o  many  different  points,  produce  a  general  dotation.    We  may 
form  some  rude  conception  of  this  phasnomenon  by  an  analogy. 
We  may  compare  it,  in  the  former  case,  to  those  concentric  circles 
which  are  presented  to  our  observation  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  water, 
when  its  sur&ce  is  agitated  by  throwing  in  a  pebble ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  the  same  surfiice  when  a^tated  by  a  number  of  peb> 
bles  thrown  simultaneously  at  different  points. 
^  To  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  this  phsenomenon,  I  may  add  some  . 
observations  on  the  relation  of  our  thoughts 
from*th«'«u!tic«8^      among  themselves,  and  with  the  determining 
our  thoughts  among      circumstances  of  the  moment, 
tfaenueireft,  ud  with    /^  *^  1%  Among  the  thoughts,  notions,  or  ideas 
th«  detenniBing  dr-    I  ^hich  belong  to  the  different  groups,  attoched 
wiinitft*i<w»fl  of  the  mo-  Njii       i.«i  •••■  « 

j^^^  %o  the  principal  representations  simultaneously 

awakened,  there  are  some  reciprocally  connected 
by  relations  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  this  whole  comple- 
ment of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  each  other  to 
higher  vigor,  and,  consequently,  to  obtidn  for  themselves  a  kind  of 
preeminence  in  the  group  or  particular  circle  of  activity  to  which 
they  belong. 

^2°,  There  are  thoughts  associated,  whether  as  principals  or 
accessories,  to  a  greater  number  of  determining  circumstances,  or 
to  circumstances  which  recur  more  frequently.  Hence  they  present 
themselves  oftener  than  the  others,  they  enter  more  completely  into 
our  habits,  and  take,  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  character  of 
customary  or  habitual  notions.  It  hence  results,  that  they  are  less 
obtrusive,  though  more  energetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as 
they  do,  a  principal  part  in  almost  all  our  deliberations ;  and  exer- 
cising a  stronger  influence  on  our  determinations. 

^  3%  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously  excited, 
those  which  are  connected  with  circumstances  which  more  vividly 
affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  over  others  of  the  same 
description  with  themselves,  but  likewise  predominate  over  all  thoso 
which  are  dependent  on  circumstances  of  a  feebler  determining 
influence. 

**  From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to  infer, 
that  the  thoughts  connected  with  circumstances  on  which  our 
attention  is  more  specially  concentrated,  ^re  those  which  prevail 
over  the  others ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render  dominant 
and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and  during  the 
moment  of  attention,  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which  we  attend 
that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant. 

**  Thus  if  we  appreciate  correctly  the  phaenomena  of  Reproduo- 
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tion  or  Renuuiscence,  we  shall  recognize,  as  an  incontestable  fact, 

that  our  thoughts  suggest  each  other,  not  one  by 

General  concinrions.      one  Successively,  as  the  order  to  which  language 

Thoughto    awakened      ^  astrictcd  might  lead  us  to  infer;  but  that  the 

not  only    in    sacoes-  °   .  ' 

don,  but  flimaitane-      Complement  of  Circumstances  under  which  we  at 
011BI7.  every  moment  exist,  awakens  simultaneously  a 

great  number  of  thoughts ;  these  it  calls  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we 
find  it  requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  cooperate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more. or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and  con- 
sequent acts. 
**It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts 
always  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  only  a  small 
Of  these  some  only      number  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious : 
conaoionsneas.  ^^^  *^^*  ^^  *^^  Small  number  we  ought  to  dis- 

tinguish those  which,  being  clothed  in  language, 
oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a  more  fixed  attention ;  those 
which  hold  a  closer  relation  to  circumstances  more  impressive  than 
others ;  or  which  receive  a  predominant  character  by  the  more  vig- 
orous attention  we  bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although 
not  the  objects  of  clear  consciouaness,  they  are  nevertheless  present 
to  the  mind,  there  to  perform  a  very  important  part  as  motive 
principles  of  determination ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
apparent,  being  more  disguised  by  habit."  ^ 

1  CardaiUae,  [Studes  Eliment,  de  Pkdoi.f  t.  ii.  c.  t.  p.  184  «  «eg.~£D.] 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

THE  BEPRESENTATIVE  FACULTY — IMAGINATIOIL 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  special  consideration  of  tlie 
elementary  process  of  calling  up  or  resuscitatms: 
out  of  unconsciousness  the  mental  modifications 
which  the  mind,  by  its  Retentive  Faculty.^  preserves  from  absolute 
extinction;  the  process  to  which  I  gave  the  not  unezceptionaUe 
name  of  the  Reproductive,  and  which,  as  left  to  its  spontaneous 
action,  or  as  modified  by  the  will,  obtains  the  several  denominations 
of  Suggestion,  or  of  Reminiscence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lec- 
ture, I  was  engaged  in  showing  that  the  common  doctrine  in  regard 
to  Reproduction  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  phenomena, — that 
it  allows  to  the  mind  only  the  power  of  reproducmg  the  minima  of 
thought  in  succession,  as  in  speech  it  can  only  enunciate  these  one 
after  another ;  whereas,  in  the  process  of  Suggestion  and  Reminis- 
cence, thoughts  are  awakened  simultaneously  in  multitudes,  in  so 
far  as  to  be  brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  they  all,  like  the  letters  of  a  writing  which  we  glance 
over,  produce  their  effect,  but  those  only  upon  which  the  mind  con- 
centrates its  attention  are  drawn  out  into  the  light  and  foreground 
of  consciousness. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two 
first  of  the  three  correlative  processes  of  Retention,  Reproduction, 
and  Representation,  I  proceed  to  the  special  discussion  of  the  last| 
—  the  Representative  Faculty. 

By  the  faculty  of  Representation,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  I 
mean  strictly  thejpower  the  ^ind  has  of  hold- 
n^'Jtiot~wh^  in_S_u£  vividl^bQfcifi  itself 'the  Ihoughte  which, 
byjhe_a£t-Of.  Kepradu.Qtionj^  it^^has  recalled  into 
consciousness.  ^Though  the  processes  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
duction cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are  never- 
theless not  more  to  be  confounded  into  one  than  those  of  Repro- 
duction and   Conservation.     They  are,  indeed,  discriminated  by 
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differences  sufficiently  decisive.  Reproduction,  as  we  have  seen, 
operates,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  consciousness.  Representation,  on 
the  contrary,  is  only  realized  as  it  is  realized  in  consciousness ;  the 
degree  or  vivacity  of  the  representation  being  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  or  vivacity  of  our  consciousness  of  its  reality.  Nor 
are  the  energies  of  Representation  and  Repro- 

(RepreMntetion  and  duction  always  exerted  by  the  same  individual 
BeprodaeUon  not  ai-  ^^  ^  gj  intensity,  any  more  than  the  energies 
ways  exerted  by  the  _  _/  ,        .  ,  V.  .  «  .     , 

same  individual  In  ^*  Reproduction  and  Retention.  Some  minds 
equal  intensity;  but  are  distinguished  for  a  higher  power  of  mani- 
au  strong  or  weak  in  festing  One  of  these  phsBnomena ;  others,  for 
ta*«fe«ni^'^*r"t'^  manifesting  another;  and  as  it  is  not  always 
pme  classes  of  objects.  the  pcrsou  who  forgets  nothing,  who  can  most 
promptly  recall  what  he  retains,  so  neither  is  it 
always  the  person  who  recollects  most  easily  and  correctly,  who 
can  exhibit  what  he  remembers  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  Retention,  Reproduction,  and  Repre- 
sentation, though  not  in  different  persons  of  the  same  relative  vigor, 
are,  however,  in  the  same  individuals,  all  strong  or  weak  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  classes  of  objects.  For  example,  if  a  man's 
memory  be  more  peculiarly  retentive  of  words,  his  verbal  reminis- 
cence and  imagination  will,  in  like  manner,  be  more  particularly 
energetic. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  philosophers  not  having  carried  their 
psychological  analysis  so  far  as  the  constituent  or  elementary  pro- 
cesses, the  faculties  in  their  systems  are  only  precarious  unions  of 
these  processes,  in  binary  or  even  trinary  combination,  —  unions, 
consequently,  in  which  hardly  any  two  philosophers  are  at  one.  In 
common  language,  it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  found  terms  to  express  the  result  of  an  analysis,  which 
had  not  even  been  performed  by  philosophers;  and,  accordingly, 
the  term  Imagination  or  Phantas^y  which  denotes  most  nearly  the 
representative  process,  does  this,  however,  not  without  an  admixture 
of  other  processes,  which  it  is  of  consequence  for  scientific  precision 
that  we  should  consider  apart 

Philosophers  have  divided  Imagination  into  two,  —  what  they\ 
call  the  Reproductive  and  the  Productive.    By  \ 
PhiioM>phenbaredf-      the  former,  they  mean  imagination  considered  I 
Tided  imaginauon  in-      ^  simply  reexhibiting,  representing  the  objects 

to  Reproductive  (Con-  f^,  ^°'     X^*  f^  •  •  , 

ccption,)  and  Produc      presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhibiting  them  / 
tive.  without  addition,  or  retrenchment,  or  any  change  / 

in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held4 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.    This  operation  Mr. 
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Stewart^  has  discriminated  as  a  separate  faculty,  and  bestowed  on 

it  the  name  of  Conception.     This  discriminar 

ThJfl  dJMrimiiiation      tion   and   nomenclature,   I   think   unfortunate. 

unfortunate  in  itoeif      rpj^^  discrimination  is  Unfortunate,  because  it  is 

■nd  in  ita  nomenola*  i  .     ,  •■.     .         .1 

^Qj^  unphilosophical   to   distinguish,  as   a   sepajrate 

faculty,  what  is  evidently  only  a  special  appli- 
cation of  a  common  power.  The  nomenclature  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  term  Conception^  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bundles,  or 
grasping  into  unity, — this  term,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was,  and  only  property  could  be,  applied 
to  express, — the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of  objects,  in  other 
words,  what  have  been  called  our  general  ideaa*.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Reproductive  Imagination  (or  Ck>n- 
ception,  in  the  abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosophers)  is 
/not  a  simple  faculty.  It  comprises  two  processes :  —  first,  an  act  of 
I  representation  strictly  so  called ;  and,  secondly,  an  act  of  reprodue- 
\|ion,  arbitrarily  limited  by  certain  contingent  circumstances ;  and  it 
is  from  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent,  that  the 
Acuity  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  Productive  Imagination  establish  a  better  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  faculty  than  the  Reproductive.  The 
Productive  or  Creative  Imagination  is  that  which  is  usually  sig* 
nified  by  the  term  Imaginatio7i  or  Fancy^  in  ordinary  language. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  terms  produc- 
tive or  creative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Imagination,  or  the 
Representative  Faculty  of  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands^  that 
Imagination  creates  nothing,  that  is,  produces  nothing  new;  and 
the  terms  in  question  are,  therefore,  by  the  ackiiowiedgiiieiil  Dt  those 
who  employ  them,  only  abusively  applied  to  denote  the  operations 
of  Fancy,  in  the  new  arrange^ient  it  makes  of  the  old  objects 
furnished  to  it  by  the  senses.  We  have  now. 
Imagination,  as  a      therefore.  Only  to  consider,  whether,  in  this  cor- 

plasUo    energy,   is    a  ,  .  "'     ^  .        .  ^     ,    ... 

complex  operation.  rectcd  meaning  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 

be  a  simple  or  a  complex  operation.  And  that 
it  is  a  complex  operation,  I  do  not  think  it  ^^^  ^^  ^^-  ftl^  jifflAnlt.  to 
prove. 

'^Tnthe  view  I  take  of  the  fundamental  processes,  the  act  of 

representation  is  merely  the  energy  of  the  mind 

The  act  of  Repre-      ^  holding  up  to  its  own  Contemplation  what  it 

sentation,— what.  .       ,  ,      ^  -r    ,.     .         .  , 

IS  detenmned  to  represent.  I  distinguish,  as 
essentially  different,  the  representation,  and  the  determination  to 

1  Semenu^  yol.  i.  part  i.  0.  8     Works^  rol.     tion,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton*8  Edition  of  his 
il.  p.  144     On  Beid'8  use  of  the  term  Conoei>-      Works,  p  8G0,  note  t)  and  p  407,  note  (. — Ed. 
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represent.    I  exclude  from  the  faculty  of  Representation  all  power  J 
of  preference  among  the  objects  it  holds  up  to  view.    This  is  the  / 
function  of  faculties  wholly  different  from  that  of  Representation, 
which,  though  active  in  representing,  is  wholly  passive  as  to  what  it 
represents. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  powers  by  which  the  Repre- 
sentative Faculty  is  determined  to  represent, 
r  Two  powers  by  and  to  represent  this  particular  object,  or  this 
/  which  the  Kepresentor  particular  complement  of  objects,  and  not  any 
[  ^n Jto'lnerl^!***^  Other?  Thcsc  are  two.  The  first  of  these  is 
I  1.  The  Reprodnetire  the  Reproductive  Faculty.  This  faculty  is  theA 
VTa^niity.  great  immediate  source  from  which  the  Repre-  I 

sentative  receives  both  the  materials  and  the  I 
determination  to  represent;  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Reproduc*/ 
tive  Faculty  is  governed,  govern  also  the  Representative.    AccordA 
ingly,  if  th^re  were  no  other  laws  in  the  arrangement  and  combi-  I 
nation  of  thought  than  those  of  association,  the  Representative 
Faculty  would  be  determined  in  its  manifestations,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty  alone ; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  representation  could  no  more  be  distin- 
guished from  reproduction  than  reproduction  from  association. 
But  there  is  another  elementary  process  which  we  have  not  yet 
considered,  —  Comparison,  or  the  Faculty  of 
2.  The  Faculty  of      relations,  to  which  the  representative  act  is  like- 
wise subject,  and  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  determining  in  what  combinations  objects  are  represented. 
By  the  process  of  Comparison,  the  complex  objects, — the  congeries \ 
of  phaBuomena  called  up  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty,  undergo  I 
various  operations.  They  are  separated  into  parts,  they  are  analyzed  / 
into  elements ;  and  these  parts  and  elements  are  again  compoundedl 
in  every  various  fashion.    In  all  this  the  Representative  Facult}/ 
cooperates.    It,  first  of  all,  exhibits  the  phaenomena  so  called  up  by 
the  laws  of  ordinary  association.     In  this  it  acts  as  handmaid  to 
the  Reproductive  Faculty.     It  then  exhibits  the  phsBuomena  as 
yariously  elaborated  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  Compara- 
tive Faculty,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  it  performs  the  part  of  a 
subsidiary. 

This  being  understood,  yon  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Imagi«i 
nation  of  common  language,  —  the  Productive  Imagination  of  phi- 
losophers,—  is  nothing  but  the  Representative  process  plus  the 
process  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  the  Comparatwe.  In' 
this  compound  operation,  it  is  true  that  the  representative  act  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  most  essential,  element.     For,  in 
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the  first  place,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  Act  of 

comparison,  —  of  tbe  act  of  analytic  synthesis, 

Tiie  Imagination  of      that  the  material  on  which  it  operates  (that  is, 

eommon  language  ia      ^^^  objects  reproduced  in  their  natural  connec- 

^^  of  R^reaenta-      tions)  should  be  held  up  to  its  observation  in 

tion  and  Compariaon.      a  clear  light,  in  Order  that  it  may  take  note 

of  their  various  circumstances  of  relation ;  and, 

in  the  second,  that  the  result  of  its  own  elaboration,  that  is,  the 

new  arrangements  which  it  proposes,  should  be  realized  in  a  vivid 

act  of  representation.    Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  view  both  of  the 

vulgar  and  of  philosophers,  the  more  obtrusive,  though  really  the 

more  subordinate,  element  in  this  compound  process  has  been 

elevated  into  the  principal  constituent ;  whereas,  the  act  of  compai^ 

ison,  —  the  act  of  separation  and  reconstruction,  has  been  regarded 

as  identical  with  the  act  of  representation. 

Thus  Imaginatiop,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 

/  a  simple  but  a  compound  faculty,  —  a  faculty, 

Th«  prooesB  of  Bep-  I    howcver,  in  which  representation,  —  the  vivid 

raentationthaprinci-  \   exhibition  of  an  object,  — forms  the  principal 

pal  oonsUtoent  of  Im-    \  -r/.     ,         /.  ,1.-1 

agination,    as   com-    \constituent.    If,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
moniy  nnderauwd.  find  a  common  word  for  every  elementary  pro- 

cess of  our  analysis,  —  Imagination  would  be 
the  term,  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meaning,  could  be 
accommodated  to  express  the  Representative  Faculty. 
By  Imagination,  thus  limited,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
faculty  of  representing  mere  objects  of  sense 
Imagination    not      ^j^^j^  j^  meant.     On  the  contrary,  a  vigorous 

limited  to  objects  of  ^  ...  ."».,, 

^^^^  power  of  representation  is  as  indispensable  a 

condition  of  success  in  the  abstract  sciences,  as 
in  the  poetical  and  plastic  arts ;  and  it  may,  accordingly,  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  Aristotle  or  Homer  were  possessed  of  the  more 
powerful  imagination.  "  We  may,  indeed,  affirm,  that  there  are  as 
many  different  kinds  of  ifpngnnfltmn  asi  thpvp  QxSm^ifEutQuLJujai&J>f_ 
intellectual  activity.  There  is  the  imagination  of  abstraction,  which 
represents  to  us  certain  phases  of  an  object  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  by  which  the  phases  are  united ; 
the  imagination  of  wit,  which  represents  differences  and  contrasts, 
and  the  resemblances  by  which  these  are  again  combined;  the 
imagination  of  judgment,  which  represents  the  various  qualities 
of  an  object,  and  binds  them  together  under  the  relations  of  sub- 
stance, of  attribute,  of  mode;  the  imagination  of  reason,  which 
represents  a  principle  in  connection  with  its  consequences,  the  efiect 
in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the  imagination  of  feeling,  which  rep- 
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resents  the  accessory  images,  kindred  to  some  particular,  and  which 
therefore  confer  on  it  greater  compass,  depth,  and  intensity;  the 
imagination  of  volition,  which  represents  all  the  circumstances  which 
concur  to  persuade  or  dissuade  from  a  certain  act  of  will ;  th&  im- 
agination of  the  passions,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  represents  all  that  is  homogeneous  or  analogous ;  finally, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  which  represents  whatever  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  —  whatever,  in  a  word,  it  is  determined  to 
represent  by  any  interest  of  art."  ^  The  term  imagination^  however, 
is  less  generally  applied  to  the  representations  of  the  Comparative 
Faculty  considered  in  the  abstract,  than  to  the  representations  of 
sensible  objects,  concretely  modified  by  comparison.  The  two  kinds 
of  imagination  are  in  fact  not  frequently  combined.  Accordingly, 
using  the  term  in  this  its  ordinary  extent,  that  is,  in  its  limitation 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  Hume :  ^^  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  nothing 
has  been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men 
of  bright  fancies  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  those  angels 
whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
wings.''*  _^ 

Considering  the  Representative  Faculty  in  subordination  to  its 
two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction 
Three  principal  or-      and  the  faculty  of  Comparison  or  Elaboration, 
den  in  which  im-      ^^  ^       distinguish  three  principal  orders  in 

agination    represents  ,  .  ,    ▼  ...  .1  .. « /.    m, 

,^^^  which  Imagination  represents  ideas:  —  "1  ,  The 

Natural  order;  2**,  The  Logical  order;  8%  The 
Poetical  order.    The  natural  order  is  that  in  which  we  receive  the 

impression  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  ac-- 
1.  The  natarai  01^  cording  to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
s.  The  logical  order.      g^oup  themselves.    The  logical  order  consists  in 

presenting  what  is  universal,  prior  to  what  is 
contained  under  it  as  particular,  or  in  presenting  the  particulars  first, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.  The 
former  is  the  order  of  deduction,  the  latter  that  of  induction.  These 
two  orders  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deliver  to  us  notions  in 
the  dependence  in  which  the  antecedent  explains  the  subsequent. 

The  poetical  order  consists  in  seizing  individual 
.     e  poeti      or-      circumstances,  and  in  grouping  them  in  such  a 

manner  that  the  imagination  shall  represent  them 
so  as  they  might  be  offered  by  the  sense.  The  natural  order  is  in- 
voluntary; it  is  established  independently  of  our  concurrence.    Th^ 

1  AnclUon,  Euait  nUowphiqius^  11.  Ifil.    S  Tnati8$  of  Human  Natwrt,  book  1.  part  iv.  (  7.— £i>. 
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logical  order  is  a  child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  oar  will ;  bat  it  is 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  intelligence,  which  tend  always  to  recall 
the  particular  to  the  general,  or  the  general  to  the  particular.  The 
poetical  order  is  exclusively  calculated  on  effect.  Pindar  would  not 
be  a  lyric  poet,  if  his  thoughts  and  images  followed  each  other  in 
the  common  order,  or  in  the  logical  order.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  clothe  themselves  in  lyric  forms,  is  a  state 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  associated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  —  in  which  they  have,  in  fact,  no  other  relation  than  that 
which  groups  and  moves  them  around  the  dominant  thought  or 
feeling  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ode." 

**  Thoughts  which  follow  each  other  only  in  the  natural  order,  or 

as  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  in 

AMociaUonstedioixB,      general,  form  tedious  conversations  and  tiresome 

^jg       **  books.     Thoughts,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 

connection  is  singular,  capricious,  extraordinary, 
are  unpleasing ;  whether  it  be  that  they  strike  us  as  improbable,  or 
that  the  effort  which  has  been  required  to  produce,  supposes  a  cor- 
responding effoi*t  to  comprehend.  Thoughts  whose  association  is 
at  once  simple  and  new,  and  which,  though  not  previously  witnessed 
in  conjunction,  are  yet  approximated  without  a  violent  exertion, — 
such  thoughts  please  universally,  by  affording  the  mind  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  and  exercise  at  once." 

"  A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar  order 

of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  period 
Peculiar  kinds  of      ^f  i|fe^  Jq  every  sex,  in  every  country,  in  every 

Imagination  determin-  v«  ai  ij  i*  ''ii 

ed  by  peculiar  oMen  ^ehgion.  A  knowledge  of  men  pnncipally  con- 
of  association.  sists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 

their  thoughts  are  linked  and  represented.  The 
study  of  this  is  of  importance  to  the  instructor,  in  order  to  direct 
the  character  and  intellect  of  his  pupils ;  to  the  statesman,  that  he 
may  exert  his  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of  a 
people ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  give  truth  and  reality  to  hia  dra- 
matic situations ;  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  convince  and  persuade ; 
to  the  man  of  the  world,  if  he  would  give  interest  to  his  conversar 
tion." 

"Authors  who  have  made  a  successful  study  of  this  subject,  skim 

over  a  multitude  of  circumstances  under  which 
Diiiference  between      j^j^  occurrence  has  taken  place ;  because  they  are 

a  cultivated  and  a  vul-  ^i     ^   .^    .  \  •     ^       i    ^   •  i 

^^j^^  aware  that  it  is  proper  to  reject  what  is  only 

accessory  to  the  object  which  they  would  present 

in  prominence.    A  vulgar  niind  forgets  and  spares  nothing ;  he  is 

ignorant  that  conversation  is  always  but  a  selection ;  that  every  story 
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is  subject  to  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetr}'-,  — festinat  dd  eventum  : 
and  that  all  which  does  not  concur  to  the  effect,  destroys  or  weakens 
it.  The  involuntary  associations  of  their  thoughts  are  imperative 
on  minds  of  this  description ;  they  are  held  in  thraldom  to  the  order 
and  circumstances  in  which  their  perceptions  were  originally  ob- 
tained." ^  This  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  greatest 
observer  of  human  nature.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Falstaff  of 
his  promise  of  marriage,  supplies  a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity. 
"Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wed-  , 
nesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing his  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor,"  —  and  so  forth.  In 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  the  coachman  thus  describes  a  scene  in  the 
Bear  Garden :  "  He  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  one  was  a  fair  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards;  the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant 
had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  blue ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about 
four  o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg." 
"  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Reverie,  are  so  many  effects  of  im--' 
agination,  determined  by  association,  —  at  least 

Dreaming  an  effect        g^^^^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^y^  ^j^^^^  ^iSiYe   a  decisive 
of  imagiuation,  deter-        ,  -m  •  •  i  ts 

mined  by  asaociaUon.  influence.  If  an  impression  on  the  sense  often 
commences  a  dream,  it  is  by  imagination  and 
suggestion  that  it  is  developed  and  accomplished.  Dreams  have 
fi'equently  a  degree  of  vivacity  which  enables  them  to  compete 
with  the  reality;  and  if  the  events  which  they  represent  to  us  were 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in  which 
we  stand,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  vivid 
dream  from  a  sensible  perception."*  "  If,"  says  Pascal,'  "  we  dreamt 
every  night  the  same  thing,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  powerfully 
as  the  objects  which  we  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artisan 
were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was 
king,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  happy  as  a  king, 
who  dreamt  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  that  we  were  pursued  by  enemies  and  harassed  by  hor- 
rible phantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that  were 
true,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  great  dread  of  sleep,  as  we  should 

of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprehend  these  misfortunes 

It  is  only  because*  dreams  are  different  and  inconsistent,  that  we  can 
say,  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt;  for  life  is  a  dream  a 

little  less  inconstant."    Now  the  case  which  Pascal  here  hypotheti- 

• 

1  AnoiUon,  Essau  PkOoi,  ii  152-156.— Ed.        8  Pensies,  partie  1.  art.  vi.  f  20.    Vol.  ii.  p. 
8  Anoillon^  Ess.  Phil.  ii.  158. — £d.  102,  (edit  Faugire.)— £d. 
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cally  supposes,  has  actually  happened.     In  a  very  curious  Ger- 
man work,  hy  Abel,  entitled  A  CoUecHon  of 
^T  ^^*T!^!°*      Remarkable  JPluBnamena  from  Human  Life, 

mentioned  by  Abel.  »*.-•,       n  t^  !.,▼,.,  7 

I  find  the  following  case,  which  I  abridge : — A 
young  man  had  a  cataleptic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
singular  effect  was  operated  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six 
minutes  after  falling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and  almost 
always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so  that  he 
carried  on  from  night  to  night  the  same  history,  or  rather  continued 
to  play  the  same  part.  On  wakening,  he  had  no  reminiscence 
whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts,  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  distinguishes  this  as  rather  a  case  of  somnambulism  than  of 
common  dreaming.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  played  a  double 
part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he  was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  mer- 
chant; by  night  he  was  a  married  man,  the  £ither  of  a  family,  a 
senator,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  If  during  his  vision  any- 
thing was  said  in  regard  to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal 
and  a  dream.  This  case,  which  is  established  on  the  best  evidence, 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique. 

The  influence  of  dreams  upon  our  character  is  not  without  its 
interest.  A  particular  tendency  may  be  strengthened  in  a  man 
solely  by  the  repeated  action  of  dreams.  Dreams  do  not,  however, 
as  is  corgmoply  supposed,  afford  any  apprecmple^ndication  of  the 
characterof  jindiy|idual?-      ^^'  '-^  "^^  alwnva  the  ftnhpfinti4  thflt  nnnnpy 

us  most,  when  awake,  that  form  the  matter  of  our  dreams;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  persons  the  dearest  to  us  are  precisely  those  about 
whom  we  dream  most  rarely. 

Somnambulism  is  a  phaenomenon  still  more  astonishing.  In  this 
sinenilar  state,  a  person  performs  a  retnilar  series 
of  rational  actions,  and  those  frequently  oi  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  and,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
with  a  talent  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretension  when  awake.^ 
His  memory  and  reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of 
words  and  things,  which  perhaps  were  never  at  his  disposal  in  the 
ordinary  state ;  he  speaks  more  fluently  a  more  refined  language ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  hardly 
allows  us  to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other 
channels  than  the  common  organs  of  sense,  but  the'  sphere  of  hia 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confined.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy ;  for,  on  the  one 

1  Cfl  An^Uon,  Eaais  PkiUn.  U.  151.  —  Ed. 
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hand,  the  phaenomena  arc  so  marvellous  that  they  cannot  be  believed, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are  of  so  unambiguous  and  palpable  a 
character,  and  the  witnesses  to  their  reality  are  so  numerous,  so 
intelligent,  and  so  high  above  every  suspicion  of  deceit,  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  credit  to  what  is  attested  by  such  ample 
and  unexceptionable  evidence. 

**The  third  state,  that  of  Reverie  or  Castle-building,  is  a  kind  of 
wakins  dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dream- 
mg,  except  by  the  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies it.  In  this  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice 
of  subject,  without  control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involuntary 
associations  of  imagination.  The  mind  is  thus  occupied  without 
being  properly  active ;  it  is  active,  at  least,  without  effort.  Young 
persons,  women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  dis- 
posed to  reverie.  There  is  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions,  which 
render  it  as  seductive  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  mind,  by  indulgence 
in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a 
pleasing  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  the  desire  of  action."^ 

**The  happiness  and  misery  of  every  individual  of  mankind 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  particular 

The  happin€88  and  character  of  his  habitual  associations,  and  the 
miwry  of  the  Individ-      relative  kind  and  intensity  of  his  imagination, 

nal  dependent  on  the        ^^    ,  .     -  ,     ^  ^      i,  11^ 

character  of  his  habit.  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^**»*  ^®  actually  ai'c,  and  what 
nai  aasociatioas.  we  actually  possess,  than  what  we  imagine  our- 

selves to  be  and  have,  that  is  decisive  of  our 
existence  and  fortune.'''  Apicius  committed  suicide  to  avoid  star- 
vation, when  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  somewhere,  in  English 
money,  about  £100,000.  The  Roman  epicure  imagined  that  he 
could  not  subsist  on  what,  to  men  in  general,  would  seem  more  than 
affluence. 

**  Imagination,  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  pictures  with  which,\ 
according  to  our  habits  and  associations,  it  fills  ] 

The  influence  of  Im-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  |jf  j^^^^  ^^  ^.^j^jj^  ^  magical 
agination  o%  hnman  .1     .       «    i,  .         -,  >ni     / 

]{f0^  charm,  or  despoils  it  of  all  its  pleasantness.   The/ 

imaginary  happy  and  the  imaginary  miserable 
are  common  in  the  world,  but  their  happiness  and  misery  are  not 
the  less  real ;  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  they  feel 
and  estimate  their  condition.  Fear,  hope,  the  recollection  of  past 
pleasures,  the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret  and  . 
almost  resistless  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  certain  objects,  are 

1  Ancillon,  EuaU  FkOot.  11. 168.  —  £d.  S  AnciUon,  SSmou  PhOos,  U.  168, 164.  —  £d. 
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the  effects  of  association  and  imagination.  At  a  distance,  things 
seem  to  us  radiant  with  a  celestial  beauty,- or  in  the  lurid  aspect  of 
deformity.  Of  a  truth,  in  either  case  we  are  equally  wrong.  When 
the  event  which  we  dread,  or  which  we  desire,  takes  place,  when 
we  obtain,  or  when  there  is  forced  upon  us,  an  object  environed 
with  a  thousand  hopes,  or  with  a  thousand  fears,  we  soon  discover 
that  we  have  expected  too  much  or  too  little;  we  thought  it  by 
anticipation  infinite  in  good  or  evil,  and  we  find  it  in  reality  not 
only  finite,  but  contracted.  *With  the  exception,*  says  Rousseau, 
^of  the  self-existent  Being,  there  is  nothing  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  not.*  In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  suffering, 
happiness  is  not  so  much  happiness,  nor  misery  so  muph  misery,  as 
we  had  anticipated.  In  the  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator, 
our  joys  reappear  as  purer  and  more  brilliant  than  they  had  been 
actually  experienced ;  and  sorrow  loses  not  only  its  bitterness,  but 
is  changed  even  into  a  source  of  pleasing  recollection.**^  ^Suavis 
laborum  est  pr»teritorum  memoria,"  says  Cicero;'  while  "haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit,**'  is,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  the  consolation  of  a 
present  infliction.  **In  early  youth,  the  present  and  the  future  are 
displayed  in  a  factitious  magnificence;  for  at  this  period  of  life 
imagination  is  in  its  spring  and  freshness,  and  a  cruel  experience 
has  not  yet  exorcised  its  brilliant  enchantments.  Hence  the  fair 
picture  of  a  golden  age,  which  all  nations  concur  in  placing  in  the 
past;  it  is  the  dream  of  the  youth  of  mankind.**^  In  old  age,  again, 
where  the  future  is  dark  and  short,  imagination  carries  us  back  to 
the  reenjoyment  of  a  past  existence.  "  The  young,**  says  Aristotle,* 
^'live  forwards  in  hope,  the  old  live  backwards  in  memory;"  as 
Martial  has  well  expressed  it. 

Hoc  est 
Yivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  fini. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  appears  that  the  present  is  the  only 
time  in  which  we  never  actually  live ;  we  live  either  in  the  future, 
or  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we  have  a  future  to  anticipate,  we  con- 
temn the  present ;  and  when  we  can  no  longer  look  forward  to  a 
future,  we  revert  and  spend  our  existence  in  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  Manilius : 

"Tictoros  agimos  semper,  nee  yivimos  unqoam."' 

1  AncilloD,  Ems.  Pka,  il.  164-^ — Ed.  8  JBneid,  i.  208.  —  Ed. 

a  De  FinibtUy  ii.  82,  tnuulated  teom  Eoripl-  4  Anolllon,  Ssutit  PhOoi,  U.  106.— Ed. 

des,  (quoted  by  Macrobius,  Sat,  yii.  2):—  S  Rhxt.li.  12  and  18.  — Ed. 

*Cis  M^  Toi  cv^ivra  tut*»^fi<r»m  w6vm¥,  —  •  ^^b.  x.  epigr.  23.  — Ed. 

Ed.  *  '  Jjiftmtfmieon,  ir.  4.— Ed. 
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In  the  words  of  Pope : 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." ^ 

I  shall  terminate  the  consideration  of  Imagination  Proper  by  a 
speculation  concerning  the  organ  which  it  em- 

imaginatioii    em.      ploys  in  the  representations  of  sensible  objects, 
ploys  the  organs  of      rphe  Organ  which  it  thus  employs  seems  to  be' , 
taHons  of  sensible  ob-      ^^  Other  than  the  Organs  themselves  of  Sense, 
jeets.  on  which  the  original  impressions  were  made, 

and  through  which  they  were  ojiginally  per- 
ceived. Experience  has  shown,  that  Imagination  depends  on  no 
one  part  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  exclusively.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  brain  which  has  not  been  destroyed  by  mollification,  or  indu- 
ration, or  external  lesion,  without  the  general  faculty  of  Representsi- 
tion  being  injured.  But  experience  equally  proves,  that  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  any  external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed, 
without  a  certain  partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  Proper.  For 
example,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers,  of 
persons  losing  their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing the  images  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  such  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now  in  these 
cases,  it  is  found  that  not.  merely  the  external  instrument  of  sight, 
—  the  eye,  —  has  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization  has 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitute  the  internal 
instrument  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and  thalami. 
If  the  latter,  —  the  real  organ  of  vision, — remain  sound,  the  eye 
alone  being  destroyed,  the  imagination  of  colors  and  forms  remains 
as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.  Similar  cases  are  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  deaf.  These  fiicts,  added  to  the  observation  of  the 
internal  phsenomena  which  take  place  during  our  acts  of  representa- 
tion, make  it,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  there  are  as  many 
organs  of  Imagination  as  there  are  organs  of  Sense.  Thus  I  have 
a  distinct  consciousness,  that,  in  the  internal  representation  of  visi- 
ble objects,  the  same  organs  are  at  work  which  operate  in  the  exter- 
nal perception  of  these ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  an  imagination 
of  the  objects  of  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  Smell. 

But  not  only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are 
imitated  in  and  by  the  imagination.    I  can,  in 

Voiantary  motions      imaffination,  represent  the  action  of  speech,  the 

imitated  In  and  by  the  ,         ^^,  ,         P^i  ^  ^, 

imagination.  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  musclcs  of  the  Countenance,  the  move- 

ment of  the  limbs ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel 
clearly  that  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through 

1  Essaf  on  Mctn^  i.  96.— Ed. 
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« 

which,  by  an  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  muscles;  nay,  when  the  play  of  imagination  is  very 
lively,  this  external  movement  is  actually  determined.  Thus  we 
frequently  see  the  countenances  of  persons  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  undergo  various  changes;  they  gesticulate  with  their 
hands,  they  talk  to  themselves,  and  all  this  is  in  consequence  only 
of  the  imagined  activity  going  out  into  real  activity.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that,  as  in  Perception  the  living 
organs  of  sense  are  from  without  determined  to  energy,  so  in  Imagi- 
nation they  are  determined  to  a  similar  energy  by  an  influence  from 
within. 


c 


LECTURE   XXXIV. 

THE   ELABOBATIVE   FACULTY.  — CLASSIFICATION. 
ABSTRACTION. 

The  factiltaes  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  may 
be  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  that  which  we 
TheEi.bor.UTeF«y      are  now  about  to  Consider.     This,  to  which  I  \ 

nlty,— what  and  how  ,  /•    ,       -r^,  ,  .         -r^        i 

designated.  8^^®  *"®  name  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  —  \ 

the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  or  Comparison, —  \ 
constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Thought.     It  supposes  i 
always  at  least  two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judgment,  that  is,  / 
an  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  of  these  terms  of  the  other.    You^ 
will  recollect  that,  when  treating  of  Consciousness  in  general,  I 
stated  to   you,  that  consciousness   necessarily 

,^^ Of «tad  j„^^,^^, ^ ?;^^^^„  ^^^ ^     ^^ „f ^^j 

I  InTolres  a  Judgment         .  «  .  i.       .    a 

V  IS  an  act  of  consciousness,  every  act  of  mmd, 

consequently,  involves  a  judgment.^  A  consciousness  is  necessarily 
the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  something ;  and  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  anything  without  virtually  affirming  its  existence,  that 
is,  judging  it  to  be.  Consciousness  is  thus  primarily  a  judgment  or  \ 
affirmation  of  existence.  Again,  consciousness  is  not  merely  the  I 
affirmation  of  naked  existence,  but  the  affirmation  of  a  certain/ 
qualified  or  determinate  existence.  We  are  conscious  that  we  exist 
only  in  and  through  our  consciousness  that  we  exist  in  this  or  that 
particular  state, — that  we  are  so  or  so  affected,  —  so  or  so  active; 
and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this  or  that  particular  state  of  exist- 
ence, inasmuch  as  we  discriminate  it  as  different  from  some  other 
state  of  existence,  of  which  we  have  been  previously  conscious  and 
are  now  reminiscent;  but  such  a  discrimination  supposes,  in  con- 
sciousness, the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  one  state  of  a  specific 
character,  and  the  negation  of  another.  On  this  ground  it  was  that 
I  maintained,  that  consciousness  necessarily  involves,  besides  recol- 

4 

1  See  abore,  p.  410.— Ed.  [Cf.  Aristotle,  il.  o.  alt.  Gatien-Arnoalt,  iVogrgfnme,  pp.  81, 
De  Mutioiu  Animal,  o.  vi.  f  H  ipayrcurla  Ktd  103,  105.  Seid,  Int.  Powen^  Ess.  vL  [o.  1. 
4  odfirdifirtf  .  .  .  Kpnuch.-ED,]    Post  An.,      Wor*»,p.414.— Ed.J 
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lection,  or  rather  a  certain  continuity  of  representation,  also  judg- 
ment or  comparison ;  and,  consequently,  that,  so  far  from  comparison 
qr  judgment  being  a  process  always  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledpje^  tErough  perception  and  self-consciousness,  it  is  in- 
volved as  :*^_^^'^^^^^n  ftf  th^  5ipqm'Rit.ive  profipss  itsplf.  In  point  of 
/fact,  the  various  processes  of  Acquisition  (Apprehension),  Repre- 
l  sentation,  and  Comparison,  are  all  mutually  dependent.  Compari- 
son cannot  judge  without  something  to  compare;  we  cannot  origi- 
nally acquire, — apprehend,  we  cannot  subsequently  represent  our 
knowledge,  without  in  either  act  attributing  existence,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  existence,  both  to  the  object  known  and  to  the  subject 
knowing,  that  is,  without  enouncing  certain  judgments  and  per- 
forming certain  acts  of  comparison;  I  say  without  performing 
certain  acts  of  comparison,  for  taking  the  mere  affirmation  that  a 
thing  is,  —  this  is  tantamount  to  a  negation  that  it  is  not,  and 
necessarily  supposes  a  comparison,  —  a  collation,  between  existence 
and  non-existence.  • 

What  I  have  now  said  may  perhaps  contribute  to  prepare  you  for 
what  I  am  hereafter  to  say  of  the  faculty  or 
Defect  In  the  anaiy-      elementary  process  of  Comparison,  —  a  faculty 
phfloflophen.  which,  in  the  analysis  of  philosophers,  is  exhib- 

ited only  in  part ;  and  even  that  part  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.    They  take  into  account  only  a  fragment  of 
the  process,  and  that  fragment  they  again  break   down  into  a 
plurality  of  faculties.    In  opposition  to  the  views  hitherto  promul- 
j  gated  in  regard  to  Comparison,  I  will  show  that  this  faculty  is 
/  at  work  in  every,  the  simplest,  act  of  mind ;  and  that,  from  the 
'  primary  affirmation  of  existence  in  an  original  act  of  consciousness 
to  the  judgment  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  an  act  of  reasoning, 
,  every  operation  is  only  an  evolution  of  the  same  elementary  pro- 
.  cess,  —  that  there  is  a  diffiarence  in  the  complexity,  none  in  the 
I  nature,  of  the  act ;  in  short,  that  the  various  products  of  Analysis 
\  and  Synthesis,  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization,  are  all  merely  the 
•  results  of  Comparison,  and  that  the  operations  of  Conception  or 
'  Simple  Apprehenison,  of  Judgment,  and  of  Reasoning,  are  all  only 
acts  of  Comparison,  in  various  applications  and  degrees. 

What  I  have,  therefore,  to  prove  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  Com- 
parison is  supposed  in  every,  the  simplest,  act 
^^ionetobeertab-  ^^  knowledge;  in  the  second,  that  our  facti- 
tiously simple,  our  factitiously  complex,  our 
abstract,  and  our  generalized  notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison;  in  the  third,  that  Judgment,  and,  in  the 
fourth,  that  Reasoning,  is  identical  with  Comparison.     In  doing 
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this,  I  shall  not  formally  distribute  the  discussion  into  these  heads, 
but  shall  include  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  whue 
tracing  Comparison  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  operar 
tions. 

The  first  or  most  elementary  act  of  Comparison,  or  of  that  men- 
tal process  in  which  the  relation  of  two  terms  is 
Comparison  as  deter.      recognized  and  affirmed,  is  the  judgment  vu-- 

mined    hj    otdeottra  f  '       ^     /  P  .- > 

condiUona.  tually  pronounced,  m  an  act  of  Ferception, .  of 

the  non-ego,  or^  in  an  act  of  Self-po^iSQiousness, 

of  the ^  ego.      This    is    thp.    primnry    nfflrmatiftn    r^f   f^jftt.fipf^fj      The 

notion  of  existence  is  one  native  to  the  mind.    It  is  the  primary 
condition  of  thought.    The  first  act  of  experi- 
ence awoke  it,  and  the  first  act  of  consciousness 
was  a  subsumption  of  that  of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this 
notion  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  act  of  consciousness  was  an  affirma- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  something.     The  first  or  simplest  act  of 
comparison  is  thus  the  disciiramatTon  of  existence  from  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  the  first  or  simplest  judgment  is  the  affirmation  of  exist- 
ence, in  other  words,  the  denial  of  non-existence.^ 
But  the  something  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of  which  we\ 
predicate  existence,  in  the  primary  judgment,  is 
twofold,  —  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.     We  are/ 
conscious  of  both,  and  affirm  existence  of  both.    But  we  do  more ; 
we  do  not  merely  affirm  the  existence  of  each  out  of  relation  to  the 
other,  bul,  in  affirming  their  existence,  we  affirm  their  existence  in 
duality,  in  diiference,  in  mutual  contrast ;  that  is,  we  not  only  affirm 
the  ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  non-ego ;  we  not  only 
affirm  the  non-ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  ego.    The 
second  act  of  comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  the  ego  and 
tne  non-ego ;  and  the  second  Judgment  is  the  affirmation,  that  each 
is  not  the  other. 
The  third  gradation  in  the  act  of  comparison,  is  in  the  recogni- ' 
tion  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  coexistent  or  suc- 
cessive phsenomena,  presented  either  to  Percep- 
tion or  Self-consciousness,  and  the  judgment  in  regard  to  their, 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity. 
The  fourth  is  the  comparison  of  the  phaenomena  with  the  native'\ 
notion  of  Substance,  and  the  judgment  is  the) 
grouping  of  these    phaenomena  mto  different^ 
bundles,  as  the  attributes  of  difiTerent  subjects.     In  the  external 

1  [Cf.TrozIer,  £ogiJ(r,ii.20«t5e9.  Reinhold,  PHistom  de  ta  Philosophies  (xvllU  Sltele)  L 
TKtorU  dts  Men.  J&UmU.  i.  290.  Beneke,  xxiii.,  xxiv.  Gamier,  Cours  de  PtychologU^  p. 
i^yeA.  Skvtxem,  L  227  <(  M9.    Coiuin,  Cowa  de     87.] 
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world,  this  relation  constitutes  the  distinction  of  things;  in  the 

internal,  the  distinction  of  powers. 

The  ^fth.  act  of  comparison  is  the  collation  of  saccessive  phsB- 

nomena  under  the  native  notion  of  Causality, 

and  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  their  mutual 

relation  as  cause  and  effect. 

So  far  the  process  of  comparison  is  determined  merely  hy  objec- 
tive conditions ;  hitherto  it  has  followed  only  in 
comptrison  riewed      ^j^^  footsteps  of  nature.    In  those,  again,  we  are 

18  determined  by  the  . ,  ,  ,  .      . 

neoewiUeeofthethink-      ^^^  ^^  Consider,  the  procedure  18,  m  a  certain 

ing  sobject.  sort,  artificial,  and  determined  by  the  necessities 

ciBMiflcation  shown      ^f  ^^e  thinking  subject  itself.     The  mind  is 

to  be  an  aet  of  Com-        /.    .^      •      .x  ^  i.        •  ai_        i. 

j^^j^  finite  m  its  powers  of  comprehension ;  the  ob- 

jects, on  the  contrary,  which  are  presented  to  it 
are,  in  proportion  to  its  limited  capacities,  infinite  in  number.  How 
then  is  this  disproportion  to  be  equalized?  How  can  the  infinity 
of  nature  be  brought  down  to  the  finitude  of  man  ?  This  is  done 
by  means  of  JUIassificatjopy  Objects,  though  infinite  in  number,  are 
not  Infinite  in  variety ;  they  are  all,  in  a  certain  sort,  repetitions  of 
the  same  common  qualities,  and  the  mind,  though  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  —  individuals,  can  easily  grasp  the  classes  into 
which  their  resembling  attributes  enable  us  to  assort  these,  yi^ia 
whole  process  of  Classification  is  a  mere_act  of  Comparison,  as  the 
following  deduction  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  may  be  shown  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  Complex  notions,  with  which,  as  the  simplest 

1.  In  regard  to  Com-      gpecies  of  classification,  we  may  commence.  By 

plex  or  CoUectire  no-         i^         ,  ^^  „       .  .  ▼  i 

y^jn,^  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  mean  merely 

the  notion  of  a  class  formed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  constituent  notion.^  Such  are  the  notions  of  an  army^  a 
forest^  a  town^  a  number.  These  are  names  of  classes,  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  the  notion  of  a  soldier^  of  a  tree^  of  a  house^  of  a 
unit.  You  are  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  the 
notion  of  an  army^  a  forest^  a  town^  a  number^  with  the  notions  of 
army^  forest^  taum^  and  number;  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  are 
complex  or  collective,  the  latter  are  general  or  universal  notions. 

It  is  evident  that  a  collective  notion  is  the  result  of  compar- 
ison. The  repetition  of  the  same  constituent  notion  supposes  that 
'\  these  notions  were  compared,  their  identity  or  absolute  similarity 
V  affirmed. 

In  the  whole  process  of  classification,  the  mind  is  in  a  great 

1  Cf  Loeke,  Bs»ay  on  ihs  Human  Undenlandingj  b.  11.  0.  zli.  f  5.— Ed.    Degerando,  Iht 
Sgnet,  Tol.  L  e.  tU.  p.  170.  —  £d. 
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measure  dependent  upon  language  for  its  success;  and  in  this,  the 

simplest  of  the  acts  of  classification,  it  may  be 

/  In  this,  the  simplest      proper  to  show  how  language  affords  to  mind 

bet  of  ciaaeiflcation,      ^j^^  assistance  it  requires.     Our  complex  no- 

Ithe  mind  is  dependent  *  ^ 

Vn  language.  tious   being  formed   by  the  repetition  of  the 

same  notion,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  we 
can .  experience  in  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  a  class  of 
identical  constituents,  will  be  deteimined  by  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  conceiving  a  multitude.  *^  But  the  comprehension  of  the  mind 
is  feeble  and  limited ;  it  can  embrace  at  once  but  a  small  number 
of  objects.  It  would  thus  seem  that  an  obstacle  is  raised  to  the 
extension  of  our  complex  ideas  at  the  veiy  outset  of  our  combina^ 
tions.  But  here  language  interposes,  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  which  it  is  naturally  destitute."^  We  have  formerly 
seen  that  the  nnind  cannot  in  one  act  embrace  more  than  five  or 
six,  at  the  utmost  seven,  several  units.*  How  then  does  it  proceed  ? 
"  When,  by  a  first  combination,  we  have  obtained  a  complement  of 
notions  as  complex  as  the  mind  can  embrace,  we  give  this  comple- 
ment a  name.  This  being  done,  we  regard  the  assemblage  of  units 
thus  bound  up  under  a  collective  name  as  itself  a  unit,  and  proceed, 
by  a  second  combination,  to  accumulate  these  into  a  new  comple- 
ment of  the  same  extent.  To  this  new  complement  we  give 
another  name;  and  then  again  proceed  to  perform,  on  this  more 
complex  unit,  the  same  operation  we  had  performed  on  the  first ; 
and  so  we  may  go  on  rising  from  complement  to  complement  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  a  merchant,  having  received  a  large 
unknown  sum  of  money  in  crowns,  counts  out  the  pieces  by  fives, 
and  having  done  this  till  he  has  reached  twenty,  he  lays  them 
together  in  a  heap ;  around  these,  he  assembles  similar  piles  of  coin, 
till  they  amount,  let  us  say,  to  twenty ;  and  he  then  puts  the  whole 
four  hundred  into  a  bag.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  he  fills 
a  number  of  bags,  and  placing  the  whole  in  his  cofiers,  he  will  have 
a  complex  or  collective  notion  of  the  quantity  of  crowns  which  he 
has  received."'  It  is  on  this  principle  that  arithmetic  proceeds,  — 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  myriads,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
etc.,  ai*e  all  so  many  factitious  units  which  enable  us  to  form  notions, 
vague  indeed,  of  what  otherwise  we  could  have  obtained  no  con- 
ception at  all.  So  much  for  complex  or  collective  notions,  formed 
without  decomposition,  —  a  process  which  I  now  go  on  to  consider. 
Our  thought,  —  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  perceptions  and 
representations  which  occupy  us  at  any  given  moment,  is  always,  as 

IDegerando,  Df<SSr/rii««}To1.i.  c.  Tii.p.165.        >  Degerando,  Des  Signes^  toI.  i.  o.  vii,  p. 
S  See  above,  leot.  sir.  p.  178. — Ed.  166, 166,  [slightly  abridged.  ~  Ed.] 
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I  have  frequently  observed,  compound.    The  composite  objects  of 

'  thoughts  may  be  decomposed  in  two  ways,  and 

Decomposition  two-      for  the  sake  of  two  different  interests.    In  the 

^^!^\    ^  ,  X    ^  *      firat  place,  we  may  decompose  in  order  that 

1.  In  tlie  interest  of  '^         '  ^../.-.i 

the  Fine  Arts.  '^^  ^^7   recombmc,  influenced   by  the   mere 

pleasure  which  this  plastic  operation  affords  us. 
\  This  is  poetical  analysis  and  synthesis.  On  this  process  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  comparison.  For  exam- 
ple, the  minotaur,  or  chimaera,  or  centaur,  or  gryphon  (hippogryph), 
or  any  other  poetical  combination  of  different  animals,  could  only 
have  been  effected  by  an  act  in  which  the  representations  of  these 
animals  were  compared,  and  in  which  certain  parts  of  one  were 
affirmed,  compatible  with  certain  parts  of  another.  How,  again,  is 
the  imagination  of  all  ideal  beauty  or  perfection  formed  ?  Simply 
by  comparing  the  various  beauties  or  excellencies  of  which  we  have 
had  actual  experience,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  pronounce  in 
regard  to  their  common  and  essential  quality. 
,      In  the  second  place,  we  may  decompose  in  the  interest  of  science ; 

and  as  the  poetical  decomposition  was  prind- 
ScienoL****  *"***'*'**'      pally  accomplished  by  a  separation  of  integral 

parts,  so  this  is  principally  accomplished  by  an 
•abstraction  of  constituent  qualities.  On  this  process  it  is  necessary 
to  be  more  particular. 

Suppose  an  unknown  body  is  presented  to  my  senses,  and  that  it 

is  capable  of  affecting  each  of  these  in  a  cer- 
^jMnction  of  the      ^^  manner.     "  As  furnished  with  five  different 

organs,  each  of  which  serves  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain class  of  perceptions  and  representations  into  the  mind,  we 
naturally  distribute  all  sensible  objects  into  five  species  of  qualities. 
The  human  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  thus  itself  a  kind  of 
abstractive  machine.  The  senses  cannot  but  abstract.  If  the  eye 
did  not  abstract  colors,  it  would  see  them  confounded  with  odors 
and  with  tastes,  and  odors  and  tastes  would  necessarily  become 
objects  of  sight.** 
^The  abstraction  of  the  senses  is  thus  an  operation  the  most 
\  natural ;  it  is  even  impossible  for  us  not  to  perform  it.  Let  us  now 
see  whether  abstraction  by  the  mind  be  more  arduous  than  that  of 
the  senses."^  We  have  formerly  found  that  the  comprehension  of 
the  mind  is  extremely  limited;  that  it  can  only  take  cognizance 
of  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  be  known  with  full  intensity ;  and 

1  Laromigniire,  [Lefons  PhOosophiej  t,  ii.  p.  Fonseca,  hagogt  PUlMopWoa],  [e.  ir.  p.  742,  ep- 
ii.  1.  xi.  p. 840.  £d.]  CondmBO,[VArtde Pei^  pended  to  his  Institut,  DiaUei,  (edit.  1004).) 
$ery  p.  i.  0.  Tiii.  Gran,  t.  IIL  p.  286.    Ed.]    [C£     £d.] 
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that  it  can  accord  a  dmultaneons  attention  to  a  very  small  plurality 
of  objects^  and  even  that  imperfectly.  Thus  it  is  that  attention 
fixed  on  one  object  is  tantamount  to  a  withdrawal, — to  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  oonsdonsness  from  every  other.  Ab- 
straction  is  thus  not  a  positive  act  of  nund,  as  it 
is  often  erroneously  described  in  philosophical  treatises, — it  is 
merely  a  negation  to  one  or  more  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
ooncentration  on  another. 
This  being  the  case.  Abstraction  is  not  only  an  easy  and  natural, 
but  a  necessary  result.  ^  In  studying  an  object, 
AbrtPMtion,-aMt-      ^^  neither  exert  all  our  feculties  at  once,  nor  at 

oral  and  ncoesMiy  pro- 

,  once  apply  them  to  all  the  qualities  of  an  object. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  Affect  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  confusion.  On  the  contrary^  we  con- 
verge our  attention  on  one  alone  of  its  qualities, — nay,  contemplate 
this  quality  only  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  retain  it  in  that 
aspect  until  we  have  obtained  a  full  and  accurate  conception  of  it. 
The  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  confused  and  complex  to  the 
distinct  and  constituent^  always  separating,  always  dividing,  always 
simplifying ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  to  represent  with 
correctness."* 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  having  decomposed  everything,  we 

must,  as  it  were,  return  on  our  steps  by  recom- 
^T^'^^r''^      posing  everything  anew;  for  unless  we  do  so, 

our  knowledge  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
reality  and  relations  of  nature.  The  simple  qualities  of  body  have 
not  each  a  proper  and  independent  existence ;  the  ultimate  Acuities 
of  mind  are  not  so  many  distinct  and  independent  existences.  On 
either  side,  there  is  a  being  one  and  the  same ;  on  that  side,  at  once 
extended,  solid,  colored,  etc. ;  on  this,  at  once  capable  of  thought, 
feeling,  desire,  etc." 

^  But  although  all,  or  the  greater  number  o^  our  cognitions  com- 
prehend different  fasciculi  of  notions,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  notions  one  by  one,  through  a  successive 
application  of  our  attention  to  the  different  attributes  of  objects. 
The  abstraction  of  the  intellect  is  thus  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
senses.  It  is  even  imposed  upon  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
mind.'" 

^I  am  aware  that  the  expression,  abstraction  of  the  senses^  is 
incorrect ;  for  it  is  the  mind  always  which  acts,  be  it  through  the 

1  Laromignlire,  Xe^oiu,  1 11.  p.  SU.— Ed.         S  Laromlguttre,  LegotUf  t.  li.  p.  842. —Elk 
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medium  of  the  senses.    The  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  not| 
however,  one  which  is  in  danger  of  leading  into 
The  expreMhm,  ab-      qitot  ;  and  it  serves  to  point  out  the  important 


lofUie 

fact,  that  abstraction  is  not  always  performed  in 
the  same  manner.  In  Perception, — in  the  presence  of  physical 
objects,  the  intellect  abstracts  colors  by  the  eyes,  sounds  by  the  ear, 
etc.  In  Representation,  and  when  the  external  object  is  absent,  the 
mind  operates  on  its  reproduced  cognitions,  and  looks  at  them  suc- 
cessively in  their  different  points  of  view."^ 

"  However  abstraction  be  performed,  the  result  is  notions  which 
are  simple,  or  which  approximate  to  simplicity ;  and  if  we  apply  it 
with  consistency  and  order  to  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  we 
shall  attain  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  and  of  their 
mutual  dependencies ;  that  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  they 
really  are.  In  this  case,  abstraction  becomes  analysis,  which  is  the 
method  to  which  we  owe  all  our  cognitions."' 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  £uniliar  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds ;  and  its  uses  are  shown  equally  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  in 
the  philosophical  sciences.  ^  A  carpenter,"  says  Kames,'  speaking 
of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction,  **  considers  a  log  of  wood  with 
regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color,  and  texture;  a  philosopher, 
neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the  log  undexgo  a  chemical 
analysis,  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles ; 
the  geometrician  confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figure,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  in  general,  every  artist,  abstracting  from 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  observations  to  those  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  profes^on." 

But  is  Abstraction,  or  rather,  is  exclusive  attention,  the  work  of 
Comparison  ?  This  is  evident.  The  application 
ot^^^^^^^""^  ^^  attention  to  a  particular  object,  or  quality  of 
an  object,  supposes  an  act  of  will,  —  a  choice  or 
preference,  and  this  again  supposes  comparison^ and  judgment.  But 
this  may  be  made  more  manifest  from  a  view  of  the  act  of  Generali- 
zation, on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  desk  before  me  is  an  abstract 

idea,  —  an  idea  that  makes  part  of  the  total 

Geneniiauon.  Ides      notion  of  that  body,  and  on  which  I  have  con- 

•bstnet  and  indlrid-  _  . 

„^^  centrated  my  attention,  in  order  to  consider  it 

exclusively.    This  idea  is  abstract,  but  it  is  at 

the  same  time  individual ;  it  represents  the  figure  of  this  particular 

1  LaromlgBiftre,  Lf^ons^  t  ii.  p.  844,  slightly  8  Elements  of  Criticism^  Appendix,  $  40;  tqL 
•bridged.— Ed.  ii.  p.  633,  ed.  1788.  —Ed. 

s  Laromiguiire,  Legoiu,  t  iL  p.  846.— £d. 
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desk,  and  not  the  figare  of  any  other  body.  But  had  we  only  indi* 
vidual  abstract  notions,  what  would  be  ouc  knowledge  ?  We  should 
be  cognizant  only  of  qualities  viewed  apart  from  their  subjects; 
(and  of  separate  phs^nomena  there  exists  none  in  nature) ;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  we  should  have  no 
knowledge'  of  their  mutual  relations.^ 

It  ifl  nefiesaarv.  therefore,  that  we  should  form  Abstract  Grcneral 

notions.     This  is  done  when,  comparing  a  num- 

Abrtr«otG«ner»ino-      Y)er  of  objects,  We  seize  on  their  resemblances; 

fonned.  when  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  these 

points  of  similarity,  thus  abstracting  the  mind 
from  a  consideration  of  their  differences ;  and  when  we  give  a  name 
to  our  notion  of  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree.  The 
general  notion  is  thus  one  which  makes  us  know  a  quality,  property, 
power,  action,  relation ;  in  short,  any  point  of  view,  under  which 
we  recognize  a  plurality  of  objects  as  a  unity.  It  makes  us  aware 
of  a  Quality,  a  point  of  view,  common  in  Tn"*"y  ^i^s^^y^  It  is  a 
notion  of  resemblaiKjift  i  henne  the  reason  why  general  names  or 
terms,  the  signs  of  general  notions,  have  been  called  terms  ofresem-' 
biance  {termini  similitudinis).  In  this  jprocess  of  generalization, 
we  do  not^stop^jtert  ,at.  a  first^eneralizationT  Sy  a  first  gen- 
eralizfition  we  have  obtained  a  number  of  classes  ofj-esembling 
individuals.  But  these  classes  we  can  compare  together,  observe 
their  similarities,  abstract  from  their  differences,  and  bestow  on 
their  common  circumstance  a  common  name.  On  these  second 
classes  we  can  again  perform  the  same  operation,  and  thus  ascend- 
ing the  scale  of  general  notions,  throwing  out  of  view  always  a 
greater  number  of  differences,  and  seizing  always  on  fewer  simi- 
larities in  the  formation  of  our  classes,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the 
limit  of  our  ascent  in  the  notion  of  being  or  existence.  Thus 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  classes,  we  descend  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  we  have  ascended ;  we  divide 
and  subdivide  the  classes,  by  introducing  always  more  and  more 
characters,  and  laying  always  fewer  differences  aside ;  the  notions 
become  more  and  more  composite,  until  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
individual. 
I  may  here  notice  that  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  quantity  to  \ 

be  considered  in  notions.    It  is  evident,  that 
Twofold  qnmntity  in      j^  proportion  as  the  class  is  high,  it  will,  in 

notioiM,  —  Extension        .,       «  ,  .  ,        .  / 

and  comprehenrion.        ^^^  ^"^  pl^ce,  contam  Under  It  a  greater  num-  / 
ber  of  classes,  and,  in  the  second,  will  include/ 
the  smallest  complement  of  attributes.     Thus  being  or  existence 

1  We  Bhonld  also  be  orerwhelmed  with  their  number.— Jbitiiif. 
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contains  under  it  every  class ;  and  yet  when  we  say  that  a  thing 
exists,  we  say  the  very  least  of  it  that  is  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  individual,  though  it  contain  nothing  but  itself  involves 
the  largest  amount  of  predication.  For  example,  when  I  say, — 
this  is  Richard,  I  not  only  affirm  of  the  subject  every  class  from 
existence  down  to  man,  but  likewise  a  number  of  circumstances 
proper  to  Richard  as  an  individual.  No^.  the  fftfTPP^  ^^  fhoBA 
_  quantities,  the  external  is  called  the  ^Jxterman 

Their  dedgnatioiu.  "      .  ' 

Ota  notion  {Qiuzntitaa  ambitus);  the  latter,  the 

internal  guantity.^  is  calkdJlS-  Coinprehensipii  9r  ftitensio2i  {quan* 
titas  comj^^inis).  The  extension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise,  styled  its 
circuity  region^  domain^  or  sphere  {sphoera)^  also  its  breadth  (irXaro?). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise, 
called  its  d^th  (fiaSo^).  These  names  we  owe  to  the  Greek  logi- 
cians.^ The  internal  and  external  quantities-are 
Their  Utw  — !■■!  —  *  » ■■  i   jwf  >■■■  n  ■■!  »     .^^^ 

^'^  tfhfi  in^^^*'  r^t'^  "^^  ^"^^  '^^^*^''  The  ^eater 
♦TinoYfpi^^JQP^  f,^fi  Iftpp  fiio  ^^mpr?l*f  r°j^.']  J  the  jgreater  the  compre- 
hension,  the  less  the  extension.* 


1  [See  Ammoniiig,  In  Oaug.,  1 88.  Gr.  f.  29. 
Lat  Bnmdifl,  ScMia  in  Ari$t.,p.  46.]  (*Ai 
Kornyopiai  icai  irXirot  ^xf^wri  Koi  fid^os, 
fid^s  t*ky  T^y  tls  rh  fitpuc^fpa  tdn&y 
wp6o9oVf  irkdros  8i  riiv  cts  rh.  vAdEyta  ^t- 


d^ow  KaX  otirvs  i^^s,  irXdros  94,  ^rtof  8<^- 
kps  r^y  ova-toy  tls  aA/xa  icoi  iurdfMToy.-~- 
S  [Cf.  Fiari  Royal  LogiCy  p.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  74. 
Engenioe  (Aoyucj^,  b.  i.  o.  Iy,  p.  194  «  «*{.* 
Ed.] 


LECTURE   XXXV. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY!  —  GENERALIZATION.  —  NOMI- 
NALISM AND  CONCEPTUALISM. 

I  SNTEBEB,  in  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  discussion  of  that  great 
cognitive  power  which  I  called  the  Elaborative 
Faculty, — the  Faculty  of  Relations, — the  Dis- 
cursive Faculty, — Comparison,  or  Judgment;  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  li^hat  the  Greek  philosophera  understood  by  Siayou^ 
when  opposed,  as  a  special  faculty,  to  vovi.  I  showed  you,  that, 
though  a  comparison, —  a  judgment,  involved  the  supposition  of 
two  relative  terras,  still  it  was  an  original  operation,  in  fact  in- 
volved in  consciousness,  and  a  condition  of  every  energy  of 
thought.  But,  besides  the  primary  judgments  of  existence,  —  of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  and  of  their  existence  in 
contrast  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  each  other, — I  showed  that  this 
process  is  involved  in  perception,  external  and  internal ;  inasmuch 
as  the  recognitions, — that  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  Ac- 
quisitive Faculty  are  many  and  complex,  that  one  quality  is  differ- 
ent from  another,  and  that  different  bundles  of  qualities  are  the 
properties  of  different  things  or  subjects,  —  are  all  so  many  acts  of 
Comparison  or  Judgment. 

This  being  done,  I  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  operations  were 
to  be  referred  to  this  faculty,  which,  by  philosophers,  had  been 
made  the  functions  of  specific  powers.  Of  these  operations  I 
enumerated: — 1®,  Composition  or  Synthesis;  2°,  Abstraction,  De- 
composition or  Analysis;  3%  Generalization;  4%  Judgment;  and 
5**,  Reasoning. 

The  first  of  these, — Composition  or  Synthesis, — which  is  shown 
in  the  formation  of  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  stated  to  you 
was  the  result  of  an  act  of  comparison.  For  a  complex  notion 
(I  gave  you  as  examples  an  army^  a  forest^  a  town)  being  only 
the  repetition  of  notions  absolutely  similar,  this  similarity  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  comparison.    In  speaking  of  this  process,  I 
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explained  the  support  afforded  in  it  to  the  mind  hj  language.  I 
then  recalled  to  you  what  was  meant  by  abstraction.  Abstraction 
is  no  positive  act ;  it  is  merely  the  negation  of  attention.  We  can 
fiiWy  attend  only  to  a  single  thing  at  a  time ;  and  attention,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  one  object  or  one  quality  of  an  object,  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  abstracts  our  consciousness  from  others.  Ab- 
straction from,  and  attention  to,  are  thus  correlative  terms,  the 
one  being  merely  the  negation  of  the  other.  I  noticed  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  term  abstraction  by  many  philosophers,  in  ap- 
plying it  to  that  on  which  attention  is  converged.^  This  we  may 
indeed  be  said  to  prescind^  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus  let  A,  B,  C, 
be  three 'qualities  of  an  object.  We  prescind  A,  in  abstracting  it 
from  B  and  C;  but  we  cannot,  without  impropriety,  simply  say 
that  we  abstract  A.  Thus  by  attending  to  one  object  to  the  ab- 
straction from  all  others,  we,  in  a  certain  sort,  decompose  or  an- 
alyze the  complex  materials  presented  to  us  by  Perception  and 
Self-consciousness.  This  analysis  or  decomposition  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  by  concentrating  attention  on  one  integrant  part 
of  an  object,  we,  as  it  were,  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from  the 
others.  For  example,  we  can  consider  the  head  of  an  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  members.  This  may  be  called  Partial 
or  Concrete  Abstraction.  The  process  here  noticed  has,  however, 
been  overlooked  by  philosophers,  insomuch  that  they  have  opposed 
the  terms  concrete  and  abstract  as  exclusive  contraries.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  can  rivet  our  attention  on  some  particular  mode  of  a 
thing,  as  its  smell,  its  color,  its  figure,  its  motion,  its  size,  etc.,  and 
abstract  it  from  the  others.  This  may  be  called  Modal  Abstraction. 
The  abstraction  we  have  been  now  speaking  of  is  performed 
on  individual  objects,  and  is  consequently  particular.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  connected  with  Generalization  in  Abstraction. 
Generalization  is  indeed  dependent  on  abstraction,  which  it  sup* 
poses;  but  abstraction  does  not  involve  generalization.  I  remark 
this,  because  you  will  frequently  find  the  terms  abstract  and  gen- 
eral  applied  to  notions,  used  as  convertible.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  incorrect.  "  A  person,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  who  had  never 
seen  but  one  rose,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  color 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such 

1  [Cf.  Kant,  Dt  MmuU  SensibUU  Forma  [}  6.  Blmn.  [Bmrnen  des  Lemons  dt  JH  LaromiguUre^ 

Tenniaehu  SehrifUn^  ii.  448:  "Proprie  dicen-  S  3,  NouvdUs  Cmuidemt.  p.  194.  — Ed.]    Bfl- 

dnm  esset  ab  aliquOms  abstraktrt^  non  aliquid  finger,  DUueidationes^  (  262.] 

abstrahere Conceptufl  intellectuals  9  [On  Precision,  and  its  Tarloos  kinds,  866 

abstrahit  ab  omni  Rensltiro,  non  abstrahitur  a  Derodon,  Logira^  pare  11.  c.  ri.  (  11.     Opera, 

teneitlvis,  et  foraitan  reetius  diceretur  o&irm-  p.  283,  ed.  1668;  and  ChaarlB,  Lex.  «.  Prmciaio 

kena,  quam  abttraaus.^^  —  Ed.]      Iklaine   de  (/V^weMfo).] 
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a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particular.  After 
having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a  variety  of  individ- 
nals,  we  can  consider  it  without  reference  to  any  of  them,  and  thus 
form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness  in  general,  which  may  be 
called  a  general  ctbstrc^t  idea.  The  words  abstract  and  general^ 
therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinct  from 
each  other  as  any  two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language."* 

I  showed  that  abstraction  implied  comparison  and  judgment; 
for  attention  supposes  preference,  preference  is  a  judgment,  and  a 
judgment  is  the  issue  of  comparison. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  process  of  Generalization,  which  is  still 
more  obtrusively  comparison,  and  nothing  but  comparison.  Gener- 
alisation is  the  process  through  which  we  obtain  what  are  called 
general  or  universal  notions.  A  general  notion  is  nothing  but  the 
abstract  notion  of  a  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of  individual 
objects  are  found  to  agree,  that  is,  to  resemble  each  other.  In  so 
far  as  two  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  notion  we  have  of  them 
is  identical,  and,  therefore,  to  us  the  objects  may  be  considered  as 
the  same.  Accordingly,  having  discovered  the  circumstance  in 
which  objects  agree,  we  arrange  them  by  this  common  circumstance 
into  classes,  to  which  we  also  usually  give  a  common  name. 

I  explained  how,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  operation,  com- 
mencing with  individual  objects,  we  generalized  these  into  a  lowest 
class.  Having  found  a  number  of  such  lowest  classes,  we  then 
compare  these  again  together,  as  we  had  originally  compared  indi- 
viduals; we  abstract  their  points  of  resemblance,  and  by  these 
points  generalize  them  into  a  higher  class.  The  same  process  we 
perform  upon  these  higher  classes ;  and  thus  proceed,  generalizing 
class  from  classes,  until  we  are  at  last  arrested  in  the  one  highest 
class,  that  of  being.  Thus  we  find  Peter,  Paul,  Timothy,  etc.,  all 
agree  in  certain  common  attributes,  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  animated  beings.  We  accordingly  collect  them  into  a 
class,  which  we  call  man.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the  other  ani- 
mated beings  which  we  exclude  from  many  we  form  the  classes, 
horse^  dog^  oocy  etc.  These  and  man  form  so  many  lowest  classes 
or  species.  But  these  species,  though  differing  in  certain  respects, 
all  agree  in  others.  Abstracting  from  their  diversities,  we  attend 
only  to  their  resemblances;  and  as  all  manifesting  life,  sense, 
feeling,  etc. — this  resemblance  gives  us  a  class,  on  which  we  be- 
stow the  name  animal.  Animal,  or  living  sentient  existences, 
we    then  compare  with   lifeless  existences,  and   thus   going  on 

1  Elmtnu,  Tol.  i.  0.  iv.  » 1.  Wories,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  —  Ed.]  So  Whately,  [LogU,  b.  L  $  6^ 
p.  49;  b.  ii.  o.  t.  (  1|  P-  122  (SUi  edit).— £x>.] 
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Hbstractiiig  from  differences,  and  attending  to  resemblances,  we 
aniYe  at  naked  or  undifferenced  existence.  Having  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  generalization,  we  may  redesoend  the  ladder ;  and  this 
is  done  hj  reversing  the  process  through  which  we  ascended. 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  similarities,  and  abstracting  from  the 
differences,  we  now  attend  to  the  differences,  and  abstract  from  the 
simUarities.  And  as  the  ascending  process  is  called  Generalization, 
this  is  called  Division  or  Determination;  —  division,  because  the 
higher  or  wider  classes  are  cut  down  into  lower  or  narrower ;  — 
determination,  because  every  quality  added  on  to  a  class  limits  or 
determines  its  extent,  that  is,  approximates  it  more  to  some  indi- 
vidual, real,  or  determinate,  existence. 
Having  given  you  this  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 

nature  of  Generalization,  I  proceed  to  consider 

Geneniiiation.  —       one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

^"*  ^d^"f  "h»f  to      ^"®  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  perplexed  problems  in  philoso- 

denoted   by  an   •!>-      phy,  — in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  mind,— 

Btnct  general  termr         the  object  of  consciousness,  when  we  employ  a 

general  term.  In  the  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  the  only  differ- 
ences that  arise  among  them  relate  to  the  point,  —  whether  we  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  an  abstract,  or 
abstract  and  general  term.    In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 

shall  pursue  the  following  order:  first  of  all, 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists, —  of  those  who  hold,  that  we  are  unable  to  form  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  abstract  and  general  term;  in  the  second 
place,  I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Conceptualists,  — 
of  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  so  competent ;  and,  in  the  last, 
I  shall  show  you  that  the  opposing  parties  are  really  at  one,  and 
that  the  whole  controversy  has  originated  in  the  imperfection  and 
ambiguity  of  our  philosophical  nomenclature.  In  this  discussion  I 
avoid  all  mention  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Realism.  This  is 
curious  only  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  at  issue  among  modem  philosopher. 
This  controversy  has  been  principally  agitated  in  this  country, 

and  in  France,  for  a  reason  that  I  shall  hereafter 
Thto    oontroTe«7      explain ;  and,  to  limit  ourselves  to  Great  Brit- 

principally  agitated  in  r  '  ' 

Britain  and  France.         ^^>  ^^^  Dootriue  of  Nominalism  has,  among 
others,  been    embraced    by  Hobbes,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  while  Conceptualism 
has  found  favor  with  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown,* 

1  See  below,  pp.  477, 801.— Ed. 
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Throwing  out  of  view  the  antiquities  of  the  question  (and  this 

question  is  perhaps  more  memorable  than  any 

Two  opinions  which      ^^YiGT  in  the  historv  of  philosophy),  — laying,  I 

Btill    divide    philo«o.  ^      ^  '        .^  ,  .  1    »  ^r 

jjgj^  say,  out  of  account  opinions  which  have  been 

long  exploded,  there  are  two  which  still  divide 
philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  every  act  and  every  object  of 
mind  is  necessarily  singular,  and  that  the  name  is  that  alone  which 
can  pretend  to  generality.  Others  again  hold  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  notions  representations,  correspondent  in  uni- 
versality to  the  classes  contained  under,  or  expressed  by,  the  gen- 
eral term. 
The  former  of  these  opinions,  —  the  doctrine  as  it  is  called  of 
Nominalism, —  maintains  that  every  notion,  con- 

NomlnallBm.  ._        ,   .      .       ,a   .       .         ,        ,         , 

sidered  in  itself,  is  smgular,  but  becomes,  as  it 
were,  general,  through  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  make  it  rep- 
resent every  resembling  notion,  or  notion  of  the  same  class.  Take, 
for  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no 
idea,  coiTesponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class  or  term.  This 
is  manifestly  impossible.  For  as  man  involves  contradictoiy  attri- 
butes, and  as  contradictions  cannot  coexist  in  one  representation, 
an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  man  cannot  be  realized  in  thought. 
The  class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and 
black  and  copper-colored,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  notion  of  the 
class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by 
Locke,*  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and,  this  being  impossible, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent 
notion  or  idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inadequately  rep- 
resenting, the  generality.  This  we  easily  do,  for  as  we  can  call 
into  imagination  any  individual,  so  we  can  make  that  individual 
image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those 
essential  points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This 
opinion,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Berkeley,*  Hume,*  Adam  Smith,*  Campbell,'  and 
Stewart,*  appears  to  me  not  only  true  but  self-evident. 

1  E$say  on  Human  Understanding^  i.  b.  iy.  0.         <  I>is»ertaJtion  concerning  tkejfirst  Formation  «^ 

e.  vii.  i  9.  —  £d.  Languages.  —  £l>. 

^  FHndptet  of  Human  Knowledge^  Intii>d.  i         - -^,       r      ^  i.^  -    •    v    x.  «       »      r%^ 
10 —Ed  -»  »  7         5  PkHosopkff  of  RketonCf  bodk  a.  0.7.^ Bd. 

a  TVeatiM  of  Human  Nature^  part  J.  eect.  tH.         «  Elements^  pert  11.  0.  iv.    Workti  vol.  U.  p, 
Wor^,i.  p.  84.    Essay  on  the  AjeademiealFkiloa-'      178.— £d. 
ephy,  Works,  iv.  p.  184.— Ed. 
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No  one  has  stated  the  case  of  the  nominalists  more  clearly  than 
Bishop  Berkeley,  and  as  his  whole  argument  is, 
as  far  as  it  e:oes,  irrefraffable,  I  beg  your  atten- 
by  Berkeley.  ^^^°  ^®  ^"®  followmg  extract  from  his  Introduc- 

tion to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,^ 
**  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things 
do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart  by 
itself,  and  separated  from  all  others,  but  are 
mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object. 
But  we  are  told,  the  mind,  being  able  to  consider  each  quality 
singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 
united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract  ideas.  For 
example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  extended,  colored, 
and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into 
its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself,  exclusive 
of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  color,  and 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  color  or  motion  to  exist  with- 
out extension ;  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  ab^ 
straction  the  idea  of  color  exclusive  of  extension,  and  of  motion 
exclusive  of  both  color  and  extension. 

"  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the  particular  exten- 
sions perceived  by  sense,  there  is  something  common  and  alike  in 
all,  and  some  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magni- 
tude, which  distinguish  them  one  from  another ;  it  considers  apart 
or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a 
most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  w^hich  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor 
solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely 
prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out 
of  the  particular  colors  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is 
common  to  all,  makes  an  idea  of  color  in  abstract  which  b  neither 
red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  color.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from 
the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is 
framed ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  what- 
soever that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

**  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting 
their  ideas,  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have 
a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those 
particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding 

1  Sections  yii.  viU.  x.  Works,  i.  6  et  seq.,  4to  edit.  CH  Etu^OopcBdia  JKtonmoa,  irt 
UUapkjfnes,  roL  xiv.  p.  022,  7tli  edit.  —  Ed. 
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and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middlensized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  conceive  the 
abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body 
moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  recti- 
linear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas 
whatsoever.  *  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one 
sense,  as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which  though  they  are  united  in  some 
object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But 
I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately, 
those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated: 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tations of  abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men 
will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men,  which  are  simple  and  illiterate,  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notions.  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Nominalbm,  as  asserted  by  Berkeley,  and 
as  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  principal  philosophers  of  this 
country.      Reid  himself  is,  indeed,  hardly  an   exception,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  point  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague.* 
The  counter-opinion,  that  of  Conceptualism,  as  it  is  called,  has, 
however,  been  supported  by  several    philoso- 
Conoeptoaiiam.  ^\^er%  of  distinguished   ability.     Locke  main- 

tains the  doctnne  in  its  most  revolting  ab- 
surdity, boldly  admitting  that  the  general  notion  must  be  realized, 
in  spite  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  "  Does  it  not  require," 
he  says,  "  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and 
difficult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  or  rectangle,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once. 

1  ThWiixumeDtatioxi  is  employed  by  Dero-        t  For  Reid^s  opinion,  aee  InteUectuai  Powers, 
don,  Logiea  (paw  ii.  o.  yi.  »  16.    Opera,  p  286.     eawy  r.,  chap.  ii.  and  tI. — Ed. 
•-&D.],  andotben. 
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In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea 
wherein  some  parts  of  seyeral  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are 
put  together."^ 

This  doctrine  was,  however,  too  palpably  absurd  to  obtain  any 
advocates ;  and  conceptualism,  could  it  not  find  a  firmer  basis,  be- 
hoved to  be  abandoned.  Passing  over  Dr.  Reid's  speculations  on 
the  question,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  wavering  and  ambiguous,  I 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  principal  statement  and  defence  of 
conceptualism  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  whom  the  doctrine  has  obtained 
a  strenuous  advocate.  **  I^  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first, 
the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more 

rown  quo    .  objects ;  secondly,  the  relative  feeling  of  their 

resemblance  in  certain  respects ;  thirdly,  the  designation  of  these 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes  only  two  of  these  stages, 
—  the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  invention  of 
general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
of  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most 
important  step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling 
alone  that  leads  to  the  use  of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we 
found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  accounting,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, for  this  limitation,  which  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
explain  in  some  manner  or  other, —  the  Nominalists,  to  explain  it, 
uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
notions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  deny, —  that,  while 
they  affirm  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of 
our  application  of  such  terms  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
species,  or  sort ;  as  if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  general 
circumstances  of  agreement  to  direct  us, —  and  that  they  are  thus 
very  far  fi-om  being  Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  assertion,  —  strenu- 
ous opposers  of  those  very  general  feelings,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavor  to  disprove  them. 

"  Iff  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  and  not 
that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed 
with  anything,  and  classed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would 
be  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly 
to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and  a 
triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together,  under  the  name  maa, 

1  See  above,  p.  477,  note  i<  —  Ed. 
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« 
as  John  and  William.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements 
appear  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestion that  arises  on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects, 
when  we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic 
name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another, — the  name  of 
man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than  to  John  and 
a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
objects  which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  in  certain  respects,  which  is  signified  by  the  general 
term, —  and  without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state 
of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would  as  little  have  been  invented, 
as  the  names  of  John  and  William  would  have  been  invented,  if 
there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual  being  whatever 
to  be  denoted  by  them."^ 

This  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  has  obtained  the  most 
unmeasured  encomium;  it  has  been  lauded  as  the  most  important 
step  ever  made  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  as  yet  made  any  attempt  at  refutation.  I  regret 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  principal  points  of  his  doctrine,  I  find 
it  impossible  not  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Brown.  An  adequate  refu- 
tation of  his  views  would,  indeed,  require  a  more  elaborate  criti- 
cism than  I  am  at  present  able  to  afford  them ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  following  hasty  observations  will  be  sufiSicient  to  evince,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  is  not  yet  overthrown. 

Dr.  Brown  has  taken  especial  care  that  hia  theory  of  general 
ization  should  not  be  misanderstood ;  for  the 
riti^^'*  ^^  *  following  is  the  seventh,  out  of  nine  recapitula- 
tions, he  has  given  us  of  it  in  his  forty-sixth 
and  forty-seventh  Lectures.  "  If  then  the  generalizing  process  be^ 
first,  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects;  sec- 
ondly, the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects ; 
thirdly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  in- 
cludes only  two  of  these  stages,  —  the  perception  of  particular 
objects,  and  the  invention  of  general  terms, —  must  be  false,  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  important  step  of  the  pro- 
cess; since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit 
to  any  set  of  objects." 

.    1  PkOosopky  of  the  Human  Mind^  lecture  xlvii.  p.  808. — Ed. 
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This  oontains,  in  fact,  both  the  whole  of  his  own  doctrine,  and 
the  whole  ground  of  his  rejection  of  that  of  the  Nominalists. 
Now,  upon  this,  I  would,  first  of  all,  say,  in  general,  that  what  in 
it  is  true  is  not  new.  But  I  hold  it  idle  to  prove,  that  his  doctrine 
is  old  and  common,  and  to  trace  it  to  authors  with  whom  Brown 
has  shown  his  acquaintance,  by  repeatedly  quoting  them  in  his 
Lectures ;  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous. 

The  first  point  I  shall  consider  is  his  confutation  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists. In  the  passage  I  have  just  adduced, 
K  minai^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  Others,  he  charges  the  Nominalists 
with  excluding  "the  relative  suggestion  of  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  process."  This,  I  admit,  is  a  weighty  accusa- 
tion, and  I  admit  at  once  that  if  it  do  not  prove  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  right,  it  would  at  least  demonstrate  theirs  to  be  sub- 
limely wrong.  But  is  the  charge  well  founded  ?  Dr.  Brown,  in  a 
passage  which  I  once  read  to  you,*  and  with  which  he  concludes 
his  supposed  exposition  of  what  he  calls  "  the  series  of  Reid's  won- 
derful misconceptions,"  wisely  warns  his  pupils  against  according 
credit  to  all  second-hand  statements.  "  I  trust,"  he  says,  "  it  will 
impress  you  with  one  impoi*tant  lesson,  which  could  not  be  taught 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  errors  of  so  great  a  mind,  that  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authors, 
when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
accurately  studied,  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  b  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to  read,  I  have  found 
the  view  which  I  had  received  of  them  faithful."  No  advice  as- 
suredly can  be  more  sound,  and  I  shall  accordingly  follow  it  now, 
as  I  have  heretofore  done,  in  application  to  his  own  reports.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  nominalists,  as  he  assures  us, 
I.  Thftt  the  Nomi-  do  really  exclude  the  apprehension  of  resem- 
naiists  allow  the  tp-  blance  in  certain  respects,  as  one  step  in  their 
prehension  of  resem.      ^^^^rine  of  generalization.      I    turn    first    to 

blanoe,  proved  against  ^ 

Brown  by  reference      Hobbcs  as  the  real  father  of  this  opinion, — to 
to  Hobbei.  him,  as  Leibnitz  truly  says,  "  nomvialibus  ipsis 

namifialiorem.^^  The  classical  place  of  this  phi* 
losopher  on  the  subject  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Zfeviathan; 
and  there  we  have  the  following  passage  —  **  One  universal  name 
is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 

1  See  above,  leot.  xxlli .  p.  812.  —  Ed  . 
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otTier  accident;  and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one 
thing  only,  universale  recall  any  one  of  those  many."    There  are 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  Hobbes,  but  I  look  no  further. 
The  second  great  nominalist  is  Berkeley;  and  to  him  the  doo- 
trine  chiefly  owes  the  acceptation  it  latterly  ob- 
tained.   His  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Huiruin  Knowl- 
edge^ sect.  7,  etc.,  and  in  the  seventh  Dialogue  of  the  MinvU  Phi- 
losopker^  sect.  5,  etc.     Out  of  many  similar  passages,  I  select  the 
two  following.    In  both  he  is  stating  his  own  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism.   In  the  Introduction,  sect.  22  :  "  To  discern  tfve  agreements  or 
disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  etc."    In  the  Mi?iiUe  Philosopher^ 
sect.  7 :   "  But  may  not  words  become  general  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual 
resemblance^  belong  to  the  same   kind,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  abstract  general  idea?" 
I  next  take  down  Hume.    His  doctrine  on  the  point  at  issue 
is  found  in  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7  of  the  Treatise 

Hume.  * 

of  Human  Nature^  entitled.  On  Abstract  Ideas, 
This  section  opens  with  the  following  sentence :  **  A  great  philos- 
opher has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, and  makes  them  recall  upon  occasion  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  sfiall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it  by  some  arguments,  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controversy."  In  glancing  over  the  subsequent  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  I  see  the  following :  —  **  When  we  have  found 
a  resemblance  among  several  objects,  we  apply  the  same  name  to 
all  of  them,"  etc.  Again :  —  "As  individuals  are  collected  together 
and  placed  under  a  general  term,  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,"  etc.  In  the  last  page  and  a  half  of 
the  section,  it  is  stated,  no  less  than  four  times  that  perceived  re- 
semblance is  the  foundation  of  classification. 

Adam  Smith's  doctrine  is  to  the  same  effect  as  his  predecessor's. 

It  is  contained  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  First  Formation 

of  Languages   (appended    to  his    Theory  of 

Moral  Sentiments),  which   literally  is  full  of 

statements  to  the  purport  of  the  following,  which  alone  I  adduce  : 

^  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  and  assort- 
ments, which  in  the  schools  are  called  genera  and  species^  and  of 
which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rousseau  finds  himself  so  much 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species  is 
merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance 
to  one  another,  and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  single  appel- 
lation, which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them." 

The  assertion,  that  perceived  resemblance  is  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification, IS  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  Principal 

Campbell.  Stewart.        ^  ,    ,,         ,  \-^     «  ▼    ,     «  -, 

Campbell  and  Mr.  Stewart.  I  shall  quote  only 
from  the  latter,  and  I  take  the  first  passage  that  strikes  my  eye : 
"According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying  on 
general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resemhhs  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  and  in, consequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it."  ^ 

From  the  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will  see  how  mar- 
vellously wrong  is  Brown's  assertion,  that  the  nominalists  not  only 
took  no  account  of,  but  absolutely  excluded  from  their  statement  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  apprehension  of  the  mutual  simi- 
larity of  objects.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  I 
assure  you,  that  not  only  no  nominalist  ever  overlooked,  ever 
excluded,  the  manifested  resemblance  of  objects  to  each  other,  but 
that  every  nominalist  explicitly  founded  his  doctrine  of  classification 
on  this  resemblance,  and  on  this  resemblance  alone.  ^  No  nomi- 
nalist ever  dreamt  of  disallowing  the  notion  of  relativity,  —  the 
conception  of  similarity  between  things,  —  this  they  maintain  not 
less  strenuously  than  the  conceptionalist ;  they  only  deny  that  this 
could  ever  constitute  a  general  notion. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Brown  is  wrong  in  asserting 
that  the  nominalist  excludes  resemblance  as  an 

II.    That    Brown      element  of  generalization,  and  yet  maintained, 

wrong  in  holding  that         *,,..,.,,-,..  .  ,  . 

the  feeling  (notion)  of  <^^at  he  IS  right  in  holding,  against  the  nomi- 
Bimiiitude  is  general,  nalists,  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he  has  it,  the  feel- 
and  consututeg  the  j^g  of  the  similitude  of  objects  in  certain  re- 
^ov^  by  the°foU*o^  spccts,  is  general,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
ing  axioms.  the  general  notion.    I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

the  misconception  in  regard  to. this  point  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  that  in  regard  to  the  other.^ 

1  Ekments^  vol.  I.  0.  ly.  Bcct.  U.    Work$^  vol.        «  [See  Tellez,  Summa  PkH.  Universal  [vol.  L 
U*  P- 176.  p.  i.  disp.  ir.  sect.  i.  subs.  8—18,  p.  49,  et  teq,f 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  and  a  relation 

necessarily  supposes  certain  objects  as  related 

1.  NoOonofBimflM^      ^^j.^^^     rpj^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  relation  of  resem- 

^n  touw  obj^te.  Glance  conceived,  apart  from  certain  resembling 
objects.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  the  principle  seems  almost  puerile.  Let  it,  however, 
be  laid  down  as  a  first  axiom,  that  the  notion  of  similarity  supposes 
the  notion  of  certain  similar  objects. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  cannot  be  similar  without  being 

similar  in  some  particular  mode  or  accident,  — 

2  Similar  objects  are      ^^y  jj^  color,  in  figure,  in  size,  in  weight,  in 

similar  in  some  partic-  n    •     ii    -j-^      •     tx.       .         j.         mu*     •  ii 

niar  mode.  smell,  m  fluidity,  in  life,  etc.,  etc.    This  w  equally 

evident,  and  this  I  lay  down  as  a  second  axiom. 

In  the  third  place,  I  assume,  as  a  third  axiom,  that  a  resemblance 

is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  universal.     On  the 

8.  A  resemblance      contrary,  a  resemblance  between  two  individual 

not    necessarily    oni-  * 

y^raai,  objects  in  a  determinate  quality,  is  as  individual 

and  determinate  as  the  objects  and  their  resem- 
bling qualities  themselves.  Who,  for  example,  will  maintain  that 
my  actual  notion  of  the  likeness  of  a  particular  snowball  and  a  par- 
ticular egg^  is  more  general  than  the  representations  of  the  several 
objects  and  their  resembling  accidents  of  color? 

'Now  let  us  try  Dr.  Brown's  theory  on  these  grounds.     In  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  he  does  not  pretend  that  what 
Brown's  theory  test-      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  general  fccling  of  resemblance,  can 

ed  by  these  axioms.  o  o  ^^       ^ 

exist  except  between  individual  objects  and  indi- 
vidual representations.  The  universality,  which  he  arrogates  to  this 
feeling,  cannot  accrue  to  it  from  any  universality  in  the  relative  or 
resembling  ideas.  This  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopheifever 
did  or  could  pretend.  They  are  supposed,  ex  hypothesis  to  be 
individual,  —  singular. 

Neither,  in  reference  to  the  second  axiqm,  does  he  pretend  to 
derive  the  universality  which  he  asserts  to  his  feeling  of  resemblance 
from  the  universality  of  the  notion  of  the  common  quality,  in  which 
this  resemblance  is  realized.  Ue  does  not,  with  Locke  and  others, 
maintain  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  admitted  absurdity  of 
such  a  foundation  that  he  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ceptualism  on  another  ground. 

But  if  the  universality,  assumed  by  Dr.  Brown  for  his  "  feeling  of 

(edit.  164i).    Cf.  sect.  il.  subs.  i.  et  seg.^  p.  65.  Ed.]    Mendoza,  Disp.  Log.  [d.  iil.  $  1,  Disp.a 

—  Et>]    Derodon,  Logiea,  [p.  11.  o.  v.  art.  2,  Summvlis  ad  MettxphysUam^  vol.  i.  p.   248.) 

4  5,  p.  211.     Cf.  art.  4,  p.  224  ci  w?.— Ed.]  Fran.  Bona  Spei,  Jjogiaii^  [Dt  PmpkffrianU 

Arriaga,  Logica^  (disp.  vl.  sect.  i.  subs.  i.  et  VnivtrsaUbus^  disp.  I.,  Commentarii  in  Arist, 

uq,,  Cursus  Pfuloaophicus,  p.  110  (edit.  1682).  —  PkU.  p.  63,  (edit.  1652.) —Ed.] 
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resemblanoe,"  be  found  neither  in  the  resembling  objects^  nor  in  the 
qualities  through  which  they  are  similar,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  itself  apart  from  its  actual  realization ;  and 
this  in  opposition  to  the  third  axiom  we  laid  down  as  self-evident 
In  these  circumstances,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to  expect  that  Dr. 
Brown  should  have  brought  us  cogent  proof  for  an  assertion  so  con- 
trary to  all  apparent  evidence,  that  although  this  be  the  question 
which  perhaps  has  been  more  ably,  keenly,  and  universally  agitated 
than  any  other,  still  no  philosopher  before  himself  was  found  even 
to  imagine  such  a  possibility.    But  in  proof  of  this  new  paradox. 
Dr.  Brown  has  not  only  brought  no  evidence ;  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  bring  any.    He  assumes  and  he  asserts,  but  he  hazards 
no  argument.    In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
do  more  than  to  rebut  assertion  by  assertion ;  and  as  Dr.  Brown  is 
not  in  possessariOy  and  as  his  opinion  is  even  opposed  to  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  philosophers,  the  counter  assertion,  if  not  over- 
turned by  reasoning,  must  prevail. 
But  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  possibly 
be  supposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  feeling  of 
Powibie  groondB  of      resemblance  between  certain  objects,  through 
tiuu^  t&M^^a{  ^^      certain  resembling  qualities,  has  in  it  anything  of 
fembUnceiBimivenai.      Universal,  or  can,  as  he  says,  constitute  the  gen- 
eral notion.     This  to  me  is  indeed  not  easy;  and 
every  hypothesis  I  can  make  is  so  absurd,  that  it  appears  almost  a 
libel  to  attribute  it,  even  by  conjecture,  to  so  ingenious  and  acute  a 
thinker. 
In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Brown  believed  that 
a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  objects  in  a 
certain  quality  or  respect  was  general  because  it 
was  a  relation  ?    Then  must  every  notion  of  a  relation  be  a  general 
notion ;  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever  asserts. 
In  the  second  place,  does  he  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  the 

feeling  or  notion  of  the  particular  relation  called 
Second-  ....         , .  ,   .  ,    ,         ,      «    , 

stmilantj/,  which  is  more  general  than  the  feel- 
ing or  notion  of  any  other  relation  ?  This  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
What  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  ?  Merely  this ;  two 
objects  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner,  and  we  are  conscious  that  they 
affect  us  in  the  same  way  that  a  single  object  does,  when  presented 
at  different  times  to  our  perception.  In  either  case,  we  judge  that 
the  affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  similar  or  the  same. 
There  is  nothing  general  in  this  consciousness,  or  in  this  judgment. 
At  all  events,  the  relation  recognized  between  the  consciousness  of  ^ 
similarity  produced  on  us  by  two  different  eggs,  is  not  more  general 
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than  the  feeling  of  similarity  produced  on  us  by  the  successire  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  egg.  If  the  one  is  to  be  called  general,  so  is 
the  other.  Again,  if  the  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  be  made 
general,  so  must  the  feeling  or  notion  of  difference.  They  are 
absolutely  the  same  notion,  only  in  different  applications.  You 
know  the  logical  axiom, — the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  We 
know  the  like  only  as  we  know  the  unlike.  Every  affirmation  of 
similarity  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  difference  does  not  exist ; 
every  affirmation  of  difference  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  sim- 
ilarity is  not  to  be  found.  But  neither  Brown  nor  any  other  phi- 
losopher has  pretended,  that  the  apprehension  of  difference  is  either 
general,  or  a  ground  of  generalization.  On  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hension of  difference  is  the  negation  of  generalization,  and  a  descent 
from  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  if  the  notion  or  feeling 
of  the  dissimilarity  is  not  general,  neither  is  the  feeling  or  notion 
of  the  similarity. 

In  the  third  place,  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  partic- 
ular  feeling  or  consciousness  of  similarity  be- 
tween certain  objects  in  certain  respects  to  be 
general,  because  we  have,  in  general,  a  capacity  of  feeling  or  being 
conscious  of  similarity?    This  conjecture  is  equally  improbable.    On 
this  ground  every  act  of  every  power  would  be  general ;  and  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  Imagination,  in  order  to  seek  for  the 
universality  which  we  cannot  discover  in  the  light  and  definitude 
of  that  &sulty,  in  the  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  another. 
In  the  fourth  place,  only  one  other  supposition  remains ;  and  thi» 
may  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  Dr.  Brown's  hallucination.    A  relation  cannot 
be  represented  in  Imagination.    The  two  terms,  the  two  relative 
objects,  can  be  severally  imaged  in  the  sensible  phantasy,  but  not 
the  relation  itself.    This  is  the  object  of  the  Comparative  Faculty, 
or  of  Intelligence  Proper.    To  objects  so  different  as  the  images  of 
sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names 
ought  to  be  given ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been  done  wherever  a 
philosophical  nomenclature  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.    In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the  richest 
in  metaphysical  expressions  of  any  living  tongue,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.^    In  our  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ideoy  canceptiorij  notion^  are  used  almost  as  convertible 
for  either ;  and  the  vagueness  and  confusion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  speculation  to  which  the  want  of 

1  See  IUi4Pi  WorkSf  p.  407,  note  t,  and  412,  note.— Ed. 
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the  distinction  also  confines  ns,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  different  countries. 

Dr.  Brown  seems  to  have  had  some  faint  perception  of  the  differ^ 
ence  between  intellectual  notions  and  sensible  representations ;  and 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  signalize  their  contrast  by  a  distinction  of 
terms,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  English  philosophy.  But  he 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  notion,  which  connects  two 
particular  qualities  by  the  bond  of  similarity,  and  imagined  that 
there  lurked  under  this  intangible  relation  the  universality  which, 
he  clearly  saw,  could  not  be  found  in  a  representation  of  the  related 
objects,  or  of  their  resembling  qualities.  At  least,  if  this  do  not 
assist  us  in  accounting  for  his  misconception,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  we  otherwise  can. 

What  I  have  now  said  is,  I  think,  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  Generalization.    It  is  notoriously  a  mere  act 

Summary  of  the  Au-      ^f  Comparison.    We  compare  objects;  we  find 

thor'8  doctrine  of  Gen-  ,  .     .,       .  .  ^  ... 

erftiization.  them  Similar  m  certain  respects,  that  is,  in  cer- 

tain respects  they  affect  us  in  the  same  manner; 
we  consider  the  qualities  in  them,  that  thus  affect  us  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  same ;  and  to  this  common  quality  we  give  a  name ; 
and  as  we  can  predicate  this  name  of  all  and  each  of  the  resembling 
objects,  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  tnily  said 
that  general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  ^  and  definitions, 
you  know,  are  judgments.  For  example,  animal  is  only  a  compen- 
dious expression  for  organized  and  animated  body;  man^  only  a 
summary  of  regional  animal^  etc. 

1  lU<l.iii.6.  — £d. 


LECTURE     XXXVI. 

THE  ELABOBATIVE  FACULTT.— GENERALIZATION.— Tibjj. 
PRIMUM  COGNITUM. 

"Wb  were  principally  employed,  in  our  last  Lecture,  in  considering 
Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  Generalization ;  and,  in 

Becapitulation.  _.  ,.▼«  t  -i-i.  *»•  « 

doing  this,  I  first  discussed*  nis  refutation  of 
Nominalism,  and,  secondly,  his  own  theory  of  Conceptualism.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  I  showed  you  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  Nominalists,  is  only  an  inconceivable  mistake 
of  his  own.  He  rejects  their  doctrine  as  incomplete,  because,  he  says, 
they  take  no  account  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified 
objects.  But  so  far  are  the  nominalists  from  taking  no  account  of 
the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified  objects,  that  their  doctrine 
is  notoriously  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity,  and 
on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity  alone.  How  Dr.  Brown  could 
have  run  into  this "  radical  misrepresentation  of  so  celebrated  an 
opinion,  is,  I  repeat,  wholly  inconceivable.  Having  proved  to  you 
by  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  British  nominalists  of  principal 
celebrity,  that  Dr.  Brown  had  in  his  statement  of  their  doctrine 
simply  reversed  it,  I  proceeded,  in  the  second  place,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
ceptualism as  held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common,  attribute 
or  attributes  which  constitute  a  class ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  gen- 
erality, which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resembling 
attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resemblance  itself.  This 
theory,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  evident,  was  altogether  groundless. 
Li  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  supposes  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  feeling,  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  particular  objects 
in  particular  respects,  is  general.  This,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
theory,  is  not  self-evidently  true ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  ob- 
trusively, self-evidently,  false.  It  was  primarily  incumbent  on  Dr. 
^rown  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  basis.  But  he  makes  not  even 
an  attempt  at  this.    He  assumes  all  that  is  in  question.    To  the 
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noun-snbstantive,  "feeling  of  reBemblance,"  he  prefixes  the  adjec- 
tive, "general;"  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  evince  that  the 
verbal  collocations  have  any  real  connection. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  not  proved  by  Dr.  Brown,  that 
our  notion  of  the  similarity  of  certain  things  in  certain  respects  is 
general,  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  against  him  that  it  is  not. 

The  generality  cannot  be  found  in  the  relation  of  resemblance, 
apart  from  all  resembling  objects,  and  all  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance; for  a  resemblance  only  exists,  and  is  only  conceived,  as 
between  determinate  objects,  and  in  determinate  attributes.^  This 
is  not  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.  On  the  contrary,  he  arrogates  gen- 
erality to  what  he  calls  the  "  feeling  of  similarity  of  certain  objects 
in  certain  'respects.''  These  are  the  expressions  he  usually  employs. 
So  far,  therefore,  all  is  manifest,  all  is  admitted ;  a  resemblance  is 
only  conceived,  is  only  conceivable,  as  between  particular  objects, 
in  particular  qualities.  Apart  from  these,  resemblance  is  not  as- 
serted to  be  thinkable.  This  being  understood,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  notion  of  the  resemblance  of  certain  objects  in  a  certain  attri- 
bute, is  just  the  notion  of  that  attribute  itself;  and  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble, as  Brown  admits,  to  conceive  that  attribute  generally,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  general  notion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  resemblance  which  it  constitutes.  For  example, 
we  have  a  perception  or  imagination  of  two  figures  resembling  each 
other,  in  having  three  angles.  Now  here  it  is  admitted,  that  if  either 
the  figures  themselves  be  removed,  or  the  attribute  belonging  to 
each  (of  three  angles)  be  thrown  out  of  account,  the  notion  of  any 
resemblance  is  annihilated.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  re« 
semblance  is  realized  through  the  notion  of  triangularity.  In  this 
all  philosophers  are  at  one.  All  likewise  agree  that  the  notion  of 
similarity,  and  the  notion  of  generality,  are  the  same  ;  though 
Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  has  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  Nom- 
inalism on  this  point.  But  though  all  maintain  that  things  are 
conceived  similar  only  as  conceived  similar  in  some  quality,  and 
that  their  similarity  in  this  quality  alone  constitutes  them  into 
a  class,  they  differ  in  regard  to  their  ulterior  explanation.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  of  our  two  figures,  the  one  is  a  rectangled,  and  the 
other  an  equilateral,  triangle ;  and  let  us  hear,  on  this  simple  ex- 
ample, how  the  different  theorists  explain  themselves.  The  nom- 
inalists say,  —  yon  can  imagine  a  rectangular  triangle  alone,  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  alone,  or  you  can  imagine  both  at  once ;  and, 
in  this  case,  in  the  consciousness'  of  their  similarity,  you  may  view 

I  If  genentllty  In  relation  of  resemblanoe     then  only  one  general  notion  at  all.— Jtto^ 
i^art  from  partloiilar  ofctJeotB  and  qualities,     gaudJottimg, 
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either  as  the  inadequate  representative  of  both.  But  you  cannot 
imagine  a  figure  which  shall  adequately  represent  both  qtea  tri- 
angle;  that  is,  you  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  neither 
an  equilateral  nor  a  rectangled  triangle,  and  yet  both  at  once. 
And  as  on  our  (the  nominalist)  doctrine,  the  similarity  is  only 
embodied  in  an  individual  notion,  having  relation  to  another,  there 
is  no  general  notion  properly  speaking  at  all. 

The  older  Conceptualists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
— but  both  at  once.  Dr.  Brown  differs  from  nominalists  and  older 
conceptualists ;  he  coincides  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  as 
absurd  the  hypothesis  of  the  conceptualists,  but  he  coincides  with 
the  conceptualists  in  holding,  that  there  is  a  general  notion  ade- 
quate to  the  term  triangle.  This  general  notion  he  does  not, 
however,  place,  with  the  conceptualist,  in  any  general  represen- 
tation of  the  attribute  triangle,  but  in  the  notion  or  feeling  of  re- 
semblance between  the  individual  representations  of  an  equilateral 
and  of  a  rectangled  triangle.  This  opinion  is,  however,  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  here  no  generalization  ;  for  what  is  called 
the  common  notion  can  only  be  realized  in  thought  through  notions 
of  all  the  several  objects  which  are  to  be  classified.  Thus,  in  our 
example,  the  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures,  in  be- 
ing each  triangular,  supposes  the  actual  perception  or  imagina- 
tion of  both  together.  Take  out  of  actual  perception,  or  actual 
representation,  one  or  both  of  the  triangles,  and  no  similarity,  that  is, 
no  general  notion  remains.  Thus,  upon  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  the 
general  notion  only  exists  in  so  far  as  the  individual  notions,  fi*om 
which  it  is  generalized,  are  present,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no 
generalization  at  all.  This  is  because  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  but 
a  relation  supposes  two  particular  objects;  and  a  relation  between 
particular  objects  is  just  as  particular  as  the  objects  themselves. 

But  let  us  consider  his  doctrine  in  another  point  of  view.    In  the 

example  we  have  taken  of  the  equilateral  and 

Brown's  doctrine  of      rectanffular  triangles,  triangularity  is  an  attri- 

general  notioui«,-ftir-        ,     ^       ^         ,  ■»   .  i     ^  .      j   .  • 

ther  considered.  "^^  ^^  each,  and  in  each  the  conceived  tnan- 

gularity  is  a  particular,  not  a  general,  notion. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  lies  in  their  trian- 
gularity, and  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  places  the  generality,  must  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  tri- 
angularity,—  triangularity  must  constitute  their  resemblance.  This 
is  manifest.  For  if  it  be  not  a  notion  of  triangularity,  it  must 
be  a  notion  of  something  else,  and  if  a  notion  of  something  else, 
it  cannot  be  a  general  notion  of  two  figures  as  triangles.     The 
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notion  of  resemblance  between  the  figures  in  question  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  notion  of  triangularity.  Now  tlio  triangularity  thus  con- 
ceived must  be  one  notion,  —  one  triangularity;  for  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  (what  is  supposed)  one  common  or  general  notion,  bat 
a  j)lurality  of  notions.  Again,  this  one  triangularity  must  not  be  the 
triangularity,  either  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  the  rectangular 
triangle  alone ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  a  general  notion, 
—  a  notion  common  to  both.  But  if  it  cannot  be  the  triangularity 
of  either,  it  must  be  the  triangularity  of  both.  •  Of  such  a  triangu- 
larity, however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Brown 
a<lniits ;  for  triangularity  must  be  either  rectangular  or  not  rec- 
tangular ;  but  as  these  are  contradictory  or  exclusive  attributes, 
we  cannot  conceive  them  together  in  the  same  notion,  nor  can 
wo  form  a  notion  of  triangularity  except  Jis  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  being  the  case,  the  notion  or  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  two  triangles  cannot  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  triangularity  at 
all.  But  if  it  be  not  this,  what  can  it  otherwise  possibly  be  ?  There 
is  only  one  conceivable  alternative.  As  a  general  notion,  centr- 
ing under  it  particular  notions,  it  must  be  given  up,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  relation  between  the  particular  figures, 
and  which  supposes  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  condition  of 
being  itself  not  represented,  but  conceived.  And  thus,  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  we  arrive  again  at  the  same  conclusion,  —  that  Dr. 
Brown  has  mistaken  a  particular,  an  individual,  relation  for  a  gen- 
eral notion.  He  clearly  saw  that  all  that  is  picturable  in  imagi- 
nation, is  determinate  and  individual;  he,  therefore,  avoided  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  old  conceptualists ;  but 
he  was  not  warranted  (if  this  were,  indeed,  the  ground  of  his  as- 
sumption) in  assuming,  that  because  a  notion  cannot  be  pictured 
in  imagination,  it  is,  therefore,  general. 

Instead  of  recapitulating  what  I  stated  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Brown's  views  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  have  been  led  into  a  new  line 
of  argument;  for,  in  fact,  his  doctrine  is  open  to  so  many  objec- 
tions that,  on  what  side  soever  we  regard  it,  argument  will  not  be 
wanting  for  its  refutation.  So  far,  therefore,  £i*om  Nominalism  be- 
ing confuted  by  Brown,  it  is  plain  that,  apart  from  the  miscon- 
ception he  has  committed,  he  is  himself  a  nominalist. 

^  _  I   proceed   now  to  a  very  curious   question. 

Does  LoDgnage  orlgi-  which  has  likewise  divided  philosophers.  It  is 
nate  In  General  Appei-  this,  —  Does  Language  originate  in  General  Ap- 
•lative*  or  by  Proper      peHatives,  or  by  Proper  Names?     Did  mankind 

l^ames.  — considered.  .i-  •/»\  ttimi 

m  the  formation  of  language,  and  do  cluldren 
in  their  first  applications  of  it,  commence  with  the  one  kind  of  words 


t. 
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or  with  the  other?  The  determination  of  this  question,  —  the 
question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum^  as  it  was  called  in  the  schools, 
is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism.  Many  illustrious 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  all  terms,  as  at  first  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  and  that  these  only  subse- 
quently obtain  a  general  acceptation. 

This  opinion  I  find  maintained  by  Vives,*  Locke,*  Rousseau,'  Con- 
dillac,*  Adam  Smith,*  Strinbart,^  Tittel,^  Brown,' 

1.  That  an  temn,  and  Others.*  "  The  order  of  learning "  (I  trans- 
as  first  employed,  a-      w^  f^^^  Vives)  «is  from  the  scuscs  to  the 

/    pressive  of  individttal        .  .        .  /  ^  ,  .  ,        .        n 

:  objects,  -  maintained  imagmation,  and  from  this  to  the  mtellect,— 
^  by  virea  and  othew.        such  is  the  order  of  life  and  of  nature.    We 

thus  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  chil- 
dren who  first  of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  different  things,  and 
then  conjoin  them.  Things  general  they  call  by  a  singular  name  ; 
for  instance,  they  call  all  smiths  by  the  name  of  that  individual 
smith  whom  they  have  first  known,  and  all  meats,  beef  or  porJe^  as 
they  have  happened  to  have  heard  the  one  or  the  other  first,  when 
they  begin  to  speak.  Thereafter  the  mind  collects  universals  from 
particulars,  and  then  again  reverts  to  particulars  from  universals." 
The  same  doctrine,  without  probably  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is 

maintained  by  Locke.*"   "  There  is  nothinff  more 

Locke. 

evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  peraons  chil- 
dren converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
are  well  framed  in  their  minds ;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there, 
represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to 
them  are  confined  to  these  individuals;  and  the  names  ofriurse  and 
mamma,  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that 
in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities, 
resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  peraons  they  have  been 
used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulai's 
do  partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man^ 


IDe  Anima,  lib.  ii.     De  Diseendi  Ratione,  fi  [AnUitung  des  VerstandeSy  i  4&.  Cf.  i  8^-89.] 

Opera,  vol.  ii  p.  630,  Basileas,  155&.  —  £d.  7  [Erlduterungen  der  Philosophie,]    [Lo^ikf  p. 

2  See  below,  p.  484.  —  Ed.  214,  et  uq.  (edit.  1798).  —  Ed.] 
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for  example.    And  thus  thej  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a 

general  idea." 

The  same  doctrine  is  advanced  in  many  places  of  his  works  by 
Condillac.^     Adam    Smith    has,  however,  the 
AdT^s^th-  merit  of  having  applied  this  theory  to  the  for- 

mation of  language ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  Dr. 

Brown,'  absolutely,  and  Mr.  Stewart,'  with  some  qualification, 
adopts,  is  too  important  not  to  be  fully  stated, 
and   in   his  own   powerful   language: — **The 

assignation,"  says  Smith,^  ^  of  particular  names,  to  denote  particular 

objects,  —  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  sub- 
Smith  qooted.  •'.  ,,,,,,  ^  ^     r, 

stantive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps 

towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages,  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  socie- 
ties of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which 
they  would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds  whenever  they  meant  to  de- 
note certain  objects.  Those  objects  only  which  were  most  familiar 
to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 
would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words, 
eavCj  tree^  fountain^  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards, 
when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them 
to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects  the  same 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  none 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  object,  which  had  such  an  appellation.  It  was  impossible 
that  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  recol- 
lecting the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the 
new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had  occasion,  there- 
fore, to  mention  or  to  point  out  to  each  other  any  of  the  new  ob- 
jects, they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old 
one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not  fiiil,  at  that  instant,  to  present 

^  i  See  OriginM  (Us  Con$ioi*$aHe€S  H'tmaineSj  ii.  p.  159.    Cf.  EUments,  toI.  ii.  put.  ii.  c.  ii. 

IMMl  i.  «eot.  iy.  c.  i.  sect.  r. ;  part  ii.  sect.  ii.  c.  (  4.     Wf/rks,  p.  178. —£d. 

ix.  — £d.  4  OmsidenUiotu  eonurming  the  First  Formo' 

S  Xectnre  zlvii.  p.  806  (s :'.  it.  1880).  turn  o/Languages^  appended  to  TlUorf  of  Mend 

S  Sktnmts,  vol.  i.  pzvi  ii.  o.  iv.     WarkSf  yoL  Smtimemu.  —  £d. 
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itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And 
thus  those  words,  which  were  oiiginally  the  proper  names  of  indi4 
viduals,  would  e|ich  of  them  insensibly  become  the  common  nameJ 
of  a  moltitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every 
person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus 
bestows  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door. 
It  was  the  river^  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it. 
His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river. 
The  general  word  Hver^  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  a  proper  name  signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this 
person  had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  a  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  general  word  ri»er, 
but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word  Thames^  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they  who  are  well 
acqusuhted  with  the  general  word  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, describing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some 
foreign  country,  naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
observed  the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence,  it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner, 
of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ; 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way  of  speaking,  which  \ 
the  grammarians  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
all  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  to  one  object  the  name 
of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it ;  and  thus,  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 

**  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  mul- 
titude of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and 
assortments  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  species.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  doctrine  is  maintained  by  many 
profound  philosophers.    A  large  section  of  the  schoolmen  *  embraced 

1  Cf.  ConimbrioeiMefl,  Jk  Fhy».  Aria.  1. 1.  o.     ToIetUB,  IhkL,  1. 1,  o.  1,  text  8  «r  «#?.  1 10a.--. 
i.  q.  8,  art.  1,  p.  78;  and  q.  4,  art.  1,  p.  87.     Ed. 
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it,  and,  among  more  modem  thinkers,  it  is  adopted  by  Campa- 

nella.^    Campanella  was  an  anthor  profoundly 

2.  An  opposite  doo-      Studied  by  Leibnitz,  who  even,  places  him  on  a 

trine  maintaiued  by      ij^e  with,  if  not  above,  Bacon;  and  from  him 

many  o      e       oo  •      .^  .^  ^^^  improbable  that  Leibnitz  may  hare 

Campanella.  taken  a  hint  of  his  own  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

LeibuJtz.  In  his  great  work,  the  Nouvewux  Essais^  of  which 

Stewart  was  not  till  very  latterly  aware,  he  says,  * 

that,  "general  terms  serve  not  only  for  the  perfection  of  languages, 

but  are  even  necessary  for  their  essential  con- 

Lelbnit2  quoted.  ..  t^.^,.,,  ,  , 

stitution.  For  if  by  particulars  be  understood 
things  individual,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak,  if  there  were 
only  proper  names,  and  no  appellatives,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were 
only  names  for  things  individual,  since,  at  every  moment  we  are 
met  by  new  ones,  when  we  treat  of  persons,  of  accidents,  and  espec- 
ially of  actions,  which  are  those  that  we  describe  the  most;  but  if 
by  particulars  be  meant  the  lowest  species  {species  infimas),  besides 
that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  determine  them,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  are  already  universals,  founded  on  similarity.  Now,  as 
the  only  difference  of  species  and  genera  lies  in  a  similarity  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  is  natural  to  note  every  kind  of  similarity  or  agree- 
ment, and,  consequently,  to  employ  general  terms  of  every  degree ; 
nay,  the  most  general  being  less  complex  with  regard  to  the  essences 
which  they  comprehend,  although  more  extensive  in  relation  to  the 
things  individual  to  which  they  apply,  are  frequently  the  easiest  to 
fonn,  and  are  the  most  useful.  It  is  likewise  seen  that  children, 
and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  they  attempt 
to  speak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on  which  they  would  employ  it, 
make  use  of  general  terms,  as  things  plants  anirnal^  instead  of  using 
proper  names,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  And  it  is  certain  that 
all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  originally  a2>p€Uative  or 
general."  In  illustration  of  this  latter  most  important  doctrine,  he, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  says : '  "  I  would  add,  in  conform- 
ity to  what  I  have  previously  observed,  that  proper  names  have 
been  originally  appellative,  that  is  to  say,  general  in  their  origin,  as 
Brutus,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Capito,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe, 
Rhine,  Rhur,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus,  Alps,  Pyi-enees,  etc.,"  and, 
after  illustrating  this  in  detail,  he  concludes:  —  ''Thus  I  would 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  almost  all  words  have  been  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  would  happen  very  rarely  that  men  would 
invent  a  name,  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 

1  [See Tennemano,  Gaekiekuder  PMhsophuj        2  Lib.  lii.  o.  i.  p.  297  (Erdmann).  —Ed. 
TOl.  ix.  p.  884.]  s  Lib.  lii.  o.  iii.  p.  808  ( Krdmaim). — Ed. 
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tiiat  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  asaert  that  the  names  of  indi« 
vidual  things  were  names  of  ppecies,  which  were  given  par  exceUencey 
or  otherwise,  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  Great  Head  to  him 
of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  ma&  of 
most  consideration,  of  the  €k-eat  Heads  known.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  men  give  the  nsmes  of  genera  to  species,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  content  themselves  with  a  term  more  general  or  vague  to 
denote  more  particalar  classes,  when  they  do  not  care  about  the 
di^renees.  As,  for  example,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral name  ah^mthium  (wormwood),  although  there  are  so  many 
q>ecie8  of  the  plant  that  one  of  the  Bauhins  has  filled  a  whole  book 
with  them" 

That  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  great  Turgot,  we  learn 
from  his  biogi'apher.  "M.  Turgot,"  says  Con- 
dorcet,  ^  "  believed  that  the  opinion  was  wrong, 
which  h^d  that  in  general  the  mind  only  acquired  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas  by  1^  comparison  of  more  particular  ideas.  On  the 
ooBtrary,  our  first  ideas  are  very  general,  for,  seeing  at  first  only  a 
nnaU  number  of  qualities,  our  idea  includes  all  the  existences  to 
which  these  qualities  are  common.  As  we  acquire  knowledge,  our 
ideas  become  more  particular,  without  ever  reaching  the  last  limit; 
and,  what  might  have  deceived  the  metaphysicians,  it  is  precisely 
by  this  process  that  we  learn  that  these  ideas  are  more  general  than 
we  had  at  first  supposed," 

Here  are  two  opposite  opinions,  each  having  nearly  equal  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal  ability  and 
apparent  evidence.  Either  doctrine  would  be  held  established  were 
we  unacquainted  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  other. 

But  I  have  now  to  state  to  you  a  third  opinion,  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  which  conciliates  both,  and  seems, 
8.  A  third  or  Inter-  moreover,  to  carry  a  superior  probability  in  its 
medfAteopioicnrntte-  statement.  This  opinion  maintains,  that  as  our 
tAined,~tbatiaiigiuge      tnowledffe  proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the 

ftt  flnt  expresses  only         ,.     .  « 

file  T»gae  and  con-  distmct, — from  the  vague  to  the  determmate, 
fined.  —  so,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at  first 

expresses  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the 
determinately  individual,  but  the  vague  and  confused;  and  that, 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification,  the  partic- 
ular and  singular  by  specification  and  individualization. 

I  formerly  explained  why  I  view  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  others  in  regard  to  perception  in  general  and  vision  in  partic- 

l[Ti$dtM.  Tmgot^  Londres,  1786,  p.  214.] 
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ular,  as  erroneous ;  inasmach  as  they  conceive  that  our  sensible  cog- 
nitions are  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  almost 
Thatperoeptionoonk.      infinite    number  of  separate  and    consecutive 

meDces  with  maasefl,  ^  .  .  -,  ,     , 

•iready  shown.  ^^  ^^  attentive  perception,  each  act  being  cog- 

nizant of  a  certain  minimum  eeneibile.  ^  On  the 
contrary,  I  showed  that,  instead  of  commencing  with  minima,  per- 
ception commences  with  masses ;  that,  though  our  capacity  of  atten* 
tion  be  very  limited  in  regard  to  the  number  of  objects  on  which  a 
faculty  can  be  simultaneously  directed,  yet  that  these  objects  may 
be  large  or  small.  We  may  make,  for  example,  a  single  object  of 
attention  either  of  a  whole  man,  or  of  his  face,  or  of  his  eye,  or  of 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  or  of  a  speck  upon  the  pupil.  To  each  of 
these  objects  there  can  only  be  a  certain  amount  of  attentive 
perception  applied,  and  we  can  concentrate  it  all  on  any  one.  In 
propoilion  as  the  object  is  larger  and  more  complex,  our  attention 
can  of  course  be  less  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  and  consequently, 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  detail  will  be  vaguer  and  more  impeifect. 
But  having  first  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
whole,  we  can  descend  to  its  several  parts,  consider  these  both  in 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which 
they  are  constituents,  and  thus  attain  to  a  complete  and  articulate 
knowledge  of  the  object.  We  decompose,  and  then  we  recompose. 
But  in  this  we  always  proceed  first  by  decomposition  or  analysis. 
All  analysis  indeed  supposes  a  foregone  composi* 
The  mind  in  eiabo-  tiou  or  synthesis,  becausc  we  cannot  decompose 
lating  ite  iLnowiedge,      ^^^^^  jg  j^^^  abeady  composite.    But  in  our  ao- 

proceeds  by  analysiB,  •  •  •  ai  i    a  i         i  . 

from  the  whole  to  the  q«isition  of  knowledge,  the  objects  are  presented 
parts.  to  US  compounded ;  and  they  obtidn  a  unity  only 

in  the  unity  of  our  consciousness.  The  unity 
of  consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  the  fi-ame  in  which  objects  are  seen. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  first  procedure  of  mind  in  the  elaboration  of 
its  knowledge  is  always  analytical.  It  descends  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts, — from  the  vague  to  the  definite.  Definitude,  that  is, 
a  knowledge  of  minute  differences,  is  not,  as  the  opposite  theory 

supposes,  the  first,  but  the  last,  term  of  our  cog- 

niuatmted.  .  .  t>  ^  -,- 

mtions.  Between  two  sheep  an  ordinary  spec- 
tator can  probably  apprehend  no  difference,  and  if  they  were  twice 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  a  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  individual  sheep ; 
and  why?  Because  he  has  descended  fix)m  the  vague  knowledge 
which  we  all  have  of  sheep,  —  from  the  vague  knowledge  which 

1  See  tLboYt,  leot  xiii  p.  168.  — Bd. 
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makes  everj  aheep,  as  it  were,  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  undif- 
f<»«nced  unit,  —  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  qualities  by  which  each 
is  contrasted  from  its  neighbor.  Now,  in  this  example,  we  appre^ 
hend  the  sheep  by  marks  not  less  individual  than  those  by  which 
the  shepherd  discriminates  them ;  but  the  whole  of  each  sheep  being 
made  an  object,  the  marks  by  which  we  know  it  are  the  same  in 
each  and  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the  principle  by  which 
we  can  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  take  place  with  children.  They  first  know, — 
they  first  cognize,  the  things  and  persons  presented  to  them  as 
wholes.  But  wholes  of  the  same  kind,  if  we  do  not  descend  to 
their  parts,  afford  us  no  difference,  —  no  mark  by  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate the  one  from  the  other.  Children,  thus,  originally  per- 
ceiving similar  objects,  —  persons,  for  example,  —  only  as  wholes, 
do  at  first  hardly  distinguish  them.  They  apprehend  first  the  more 
obtrusive  marks  that  separate  species  from  species,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notorious  contrast,  of  dress,  men  from  women ;  but 
they  do  not  as  yet  recognize  the  finer  traits  that  discriminate  indi- 
vidual from  individual.  But,  though  thus  apprehending  individuals 
only  by  what  we  now  call  their  specific  or  their  generic  qualities,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  know  them  by  any  abstract 
general  attributes,  that  is,  by  attributes  formed  by  comparison  and 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  because  their  knowledge  is  pot  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  particular  or  individual,  if  by 
particular  be  meant  a  separation  of  species  from  species,  and  by 
individual  the  separation  of  individual  from  individual ;  for  children 
are  at  first  apt  to  confound  individuals  together,  not  only  in  name 
but  in  reality.  ^  A  child  who  has  been  taught  to  say  papa^  in  point- 
ing to  his  father,  will  give  at  first,  as  Locke  [and  Aristotle  before 
him]  had  remarked,  the  name  oi  papa  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
sees.^  As  he  only  at  first  seizes  on  the  more  striking  appearances 
of  objects,  they  would  appear  to  him  all  similar,  and  he  denotes 
them  by  the  same  names.  But  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  when  he  has  discovered  this  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  language,  he  studies  to  discriminate  the  objects 
which  he  had  confounded,  and  he  takes  hold  of  their  differences. 
The  child  commences,  like  the  savage,  by  employing  only  isolated  \ 
words  in  place  of  phrases ;  he  commences  by  taking  verbs  and  nouns  | 
only  in  their  absolute  state.  But  as  these  imperfect  attempts  at  / 
speech  express  at  once  many  and  very  different  things,  and  produce,  J 

1  Aristotle,  PKy,  Ausc  i.  1.     Cf.  Locke,     who  addaees  the  same  biBtanoe,  bat  not  quite 
JBnay  <m  the  Buman  XJndenUmding^  ill.  8,  7,     forthesamepnipose.^ED. 
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in  consequence^  manifold  ambiguities,  he  soon  discovers  the  necessity 
of  determining  them  with  greater  exactitude ;  he  endeavors  to  make 
it  understood  in  what  respects  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  denote, 
is  distinguished  from  those  with  which  it  is  confounded ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  this  endeavor,  he  tries  to  distinguish  them  himself.  Thus 
when,  at  this  age,  the  child  seems  to  us  as  yet  unoccupied,  he  is  in 
reality  very  busy ;  he  is  devoted  to  a  study  which  differs  not  in  its 
nature  from  that  to  which  the  philosopher  applies  himself;  the  child, 
like  the  philosopher,  observes,  compares,  and  analyzes."^ 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  can  appeal  to  high  authority ;  it  is 
that  maintained  by  Aristotle.  Speaking  of  the 
uined  b^\rirtotie«  Order  of  procedure  in  physical  science,  he  says, 
**  We  ought  to  proceed  from  the  better  known 
to  the  less  known,  and  from  what  is  clearer  to  us  to  that  which 
is  clearer  in  nature.  But  those  things  are  first  known  and  clearer, 
which  are  more  complex  and  confused ;  for  it  b  only  by  subsequent 
analysis  that  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed 
from  universals  to  singulars ;  for  the  whole  is  better  known  to  sense 
than  its  parts ;  and  the  universal  is  a  kind  of  whole,  as  the  universal 
comprehends  many  things  as  its  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  names  are 
at  first  better  known  to  us  than  definitions ;  for  the  name  denotes 
a  whole,  and  that  indeterminately ;  whereas  the  definition  divides 
and  explicates  its  parts.  Children,  likewise,  at  first  call  all  men 
&thers  and  all  women  mothers;  but  thereafter  they  leam  to  dis- 
criminate each  individual  from  another."  * 

The  subtle  Scaliger  teaches  the  same  doctrine;  and  he  states 
it    better    perhaps    than    any    other    philoso- 

J.  G.  SmUcbt.  - 

pher : 
^  TJniversalia  magis,  ac  prius  esse  nota  nobis.  Sic  enim  patres 
a  pueris  omnes  homines  appellari.  Quia  sBquivocationibus  nomina 
communicantur  ab  ignaris  etiam  rebus  differentibus  definitione. 
Sic  enim  chirothecam  meam,  puerulus  quidam  manum  appella- 
bat.  An  ei  pro  chirothecsB  specie  manus  species  sese  representa- 
bat  ?  Nequaquam.  Sed  judicium  aberat,  quod  distingueret 
differentias.  An  vero  summa  genera  nobis  notiora  ?  Non.  Com- 
posita  enim  notiora  nobis.  Genera  vero  partes  sunt  specierum: 
quas  in  partes  ipsae  species  multa  resolvuntur  arte.  Itaque  eandem 
ob  rationem  ipsa  genera,  sub  notione  comprehensionis  et  prsedica- 
bilitatis,  sunt  notiora  quam  ipssB  species.  Cognoscitur  animaL 
Animalium  species  quot  ignorantur?     Sunt  enim  species  partes 

1  Degerando,  Dm  StgnUf  i.  U6.  Philopoiiiu,  Themifltiu,  Arerroet,  SimpUoloii 

*  Fk9s,  Atue,  i.  1.~£d.     {Qt  In  loc,  eU,     pMioB,  ConimbrioeiiMS,  Tolet]  * 
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prsedicabiles.  Sio  totnm  integrum  nobis  notins,  qnam  partes  e 
quibus  constat.  Omne  igitur  quodcanqae  sub  totius  notione  sese 
offert,  prius  cognoscitur,  quam  ejus  partes.  Sio  species  constituta, 
prios  qaam  constituentia :  nt  equus,  prius  quam  animal  domabile 
ad  ti*ahendum,  et  vehendum.  Hoc  enim  postea  scimus  per  resolu- 
tionem.  Sic  genus  prsedicabile,  prius  quam  sua9  species.  Sic  to- 
tnm integrum,  prius  quam  partes.  Contrarius  huio  ordo  Naturae 
est.''^ 

1  De  BAtaUate,  Bs.  oootU.  (  21.    [Cf.  Zaba-  tiotut,  lib.  i.  q.  1,  p.  1  (edU.  1671).    Hertwrt, 

nlla,  De  Ordint  JnteUigendi,  C.  i.    {Dt  Bsbua  Ufuimeh  tmr   Pt^hotogity   |   IM.      CrovaMi 

Natitralibw,  p.  1042),  and  £i  J%yt.  Arist.  i.  1,  Logiqw,  t.  ill.  p.  1,  «  iU.  0.  ir.  p.  141.] 
text  6.  Andrett  CMalpbii,  Ptritiutiem  Qii«9- 


LECTURE    XXXVII. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.  —  JUDGMENT  AND  REASONINa 

Ik  our  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  fao- 

ultj  of  Comparison  in  its  process  of  Generali- 

Jadjnnent  And  Be»-      nation.     I  am  to-dav  to  consider  it   in  those 

•onJxig. 

of  its  operations,  which  have  obtained  the 
special  names  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

In  these  processes  the  act  of  Comparison  is  a  judgment  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  ex- 

▲otaofCompAriMm.        •  ^  r,  i  i  . 

istence  of  a  pnasnomenon,  —  somethmg   more 
than  a  mere  discrimination  of  one  phasnomenon  from  anotlier; 
and,  accordingly,  while  it  has  happened,  that  the  intervention  of 
judgment  in  every,  even  the  simplest,  act  of  primary  cognition,  as 
monotonous  and  rapid,  has  been  overlooked,  the  name  has  been 
exclusively  limited  to  the  more  varied  and  elaborate  comparison 
of  one  notion  with  another,  and  the  enouncement  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.     It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this,  its  more 
obtrusive,  function,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider  the  Elab- 
orative  Faculty. 
Considering  the  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  mean  of  discovering 
truth,  by  a  comparison  of  the  notions  we  have 
Judgment  and  Ees-      obtained  from  the  Acquisitive  Powers,  it  is  c  vi- 

•oning,  nec68Miy  fW>ni 

the  Umiution  of  the      ^®°*  ^^*>  though  this  faculty  be  the  attiibute 
human  mind.  by  which  a  man  is  distinguished  as  a  creation 

higher  than  the  animals,  it  is  equally  the  quality 
which  marks  his  inferiority  to  superior  intelligences.  Judgment 
and  Reasoning  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature.  Were  we  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tions at  a  single  view,  by  an  intuitive  glance,  discursive  thought 
would  be  a  superfluous  act.  It  is  by  such  an  intuition  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  knows  all  things  at 
once. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  our  knowledge  does  not  commence 
with  the  individual  and  the  most  particular,  objects  of  knowledge, 
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^-that  we  do  not  rise  in  any  regular  progress  from  the  less  to 

the  more  general,  first  considering  the  qualities 

Oarlcnowiedgecom-      -n^hich  characterize  individuals,  then  those  which 

mences  with  the  vague        •■    i  ^  •  i  .  •, 

and  confuaed.  belong  to  species  and  genera,  m  regular  ascent. 

On  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  commences 
with  the  vague  and  confused,  in  the  way  which  Aristotle  has  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  passage  alleged  to  you.^  This  I  may  further 
explain  by  another  analogy.  We  perceive  an 
object  approaching  from  a  distance.  At  first 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  be  a  living  or  an  inanimate  thing.  By 
degrees  we  become  aware  that  it  is  an  animal,  but  of  what  kind, 
—whether  man  or  beast, — we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  determine. 
It  continues  to  advance,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  quadruped,  but  of 
what  species  we  cannot  yet  say.  At  length,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
a  horse,  and  again,  afler  a  season,  we  find  that  it  is  Bucephalus. 
Thus,  as  I  formerly  observed,  children,  first  of  all,  take  note  of  the 
generic  differences,  and  they  can  distinguish  species  long  before 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  individuals.  In  all  this,  however,  I 
must  again  remark,  that  our  knowledge  does  not  properly  com- 
mence with  the  general,  but  with  the  vague  and  confused.  Out  of 
this  the  general  and  the  individual  are  both  equally  evolved. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  genealogy  of  our  knowledge  we  usually 
commence  by  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  whole 
Act  of  judgment,—      object,  or  congeries  of  objects,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  possess  only  a  partial  and  indefinite  con- 
ception.   In  the  sequel,  this  vague  notion  becomes  somewhat  more 
determinate;   the  partial  idea  which  we  had  becomes  enlarged 
by  new  accessions  ;   by  degrees,  our  conception  waxes  fuller,  and 
represents  a  greater  number  of  attributes.     With  this  conception, 
thus  amplified  and  improved,  we  compare  the  last  notion  which  has 
been  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  we  compare  a  part  with  its  whole, 
or  with  the  other  parts  of  this  whole,  and  finding  that  it  is  harmo- 
nious, —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  parts,  we 
acquiesce  in  this  union  ;  and  this  we  denominate  an  act  of  Judg- 
ment. 

**In  learning  Arithmetic,  I  form  the  notion  of  the  number  siosy 
as  surpassing  ^ve  by  a  single  unit,  and  as  sur- 
passed in  the  same  proportion  by  seven.    Then 
I  find  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  of  which  each 
contains  three  units.    By  this  procedure,  the  notion  of  the  number 
six  becomes  more  complex ;  the  notion  of  an  even  number  is  one 

I  See  aboye,  p.  500.  —Ed. 
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of  its  parts.  Comparing  this  new  notion  with  that  of  the  namhei^ 
six  becomes  fuller  by  its  addition.  I  recognize  that  the  two  no- 
tions suit,— in  other  words,  I  judge  that  eix  is  an  even  number. 
^  I  have  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  and  this  conception  is  com- 
posed in  my  mind  of  several  others.  Among  these  partial  notions, 
I  select  that  of  two  sides  greater  than  the  third,  and  this  notion^ 
which  I  had  at  first,  as  it  were,  taken  apart,  I  reiinite  with  th« 
others  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  saying  the  triangle  con- 
tains always  two  sides,  which  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 

**When  I  say,  body  is  divisible;  among  the  notions  which  con- 
cur in  forming  my  conception  of  body,  I  particularly  attend  to  that 
of  divisible,  and  finding  that  it  really  agrees  with  the  others,  I 
judge  accordingly  that  body  is  divisible. 

"Every  time  we  judge,  we  compare  a  total  conception  with  a 

partial,  and  we  recognize  that  the  latter  really 
Co^^^   ^'^'^^'      constitutes  a  part  of  the  former.    One  of  these 

conceptions  has  received  the  name  of  iubfed^ 
the  other  that  otaUribute  or  predicate,^'*  ^  The  verb  which  connects 
these  two  parts  is  called  the  copula.  The  quadrangle  is  a  dotiNe 
triangle;  nine  isan  odd  number;  body  is  divisible.  Here  quadrangle, 
nine^  body^  are  subjects ;  a  double  triangle^  an  odd  number^  divisible^ 

are  predicates.     The  whole  mental  judjnnent, 

PropoalUon.  ^  ,,         ,  ,.  ,.  ,  ,      . 

formed  by  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  is 

called,  when  enounced  in  words,  proposition, 

"  In  discourse,  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  not  always  found 

placed  in  logical  order ;  but  to  discover  and  dis- 

How  the  puis  of  a      criminate  them,  it  is  only  requisite  to  ask  — 

propontion  are  to  oe  ^i         ^ 

Hw.^mfa>*AH  What  is  the  thing  of  which  something  else  is 

affirmed  or  denied  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  point  out  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  the  predicate 
if  we  inquire,  —  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  matter  of  which 
we  speak? 

"  A  proposition  is  sometimes  so  enounced  that  each  of  its  terms 
may  be  considered  as  subject  and  as  predicate.  Thus,  when  we 
say,  —  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin;  we  may  regard  sin  as  the  subject 
of  which  we  predicate  deaths  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  we 
may  likewise  view  death  as  the  subject  of  which  we  predicate  sin^ 
as  the  origin.  In  these  cases,  we  must  consider  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse,  and  determine  from  the  context  what  is  the  matter 
of  which  it  principally  treats.'* 

"In  fine,  when  we  judge  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  at  least 

1  CrontM,  ILogt/g;^^  torn.  UL  part  0.  o.  i.  pp.  178, 181. —Ed.] 
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two  notions;  in  the  second  place,  we  compare  these;  in  the  third, 

we  recognize  that  the  one  contains  or  excludes 
veh^  ^"'*^^°* '""      the  other;  and,  in  the  fourth,  we  acguiesce  in 

this  recognition."^ 
Simple  Comparison  or  Judgment  is  converaant  with  two  notions, 

the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other.    But 

*  it  often  happens  that  one  notion  is  contained  in 

another  not  inmiediately,  but  mediately,  and  we  may  be  able  to 

recognize  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  only  through  a  third, 

which,  as  it  immediately  contains  the  one,  is  immediately  contained 

in  the  other.     Take  the  notions,  A,  B,  C. — A 

contams  B ;  B  contamB  C ;  — ^A,  therefore,  also 
contains  C.  But  as,  ex  hypothesis  we  do  not  at  once  and  directly 
know  C  as  contained  in  A,  we  cannot  immediately  compare  them 
together,  and  judge  of  their  relation.  We,  therefore,  perform  a 
double  or  complex  process  of  comparison ;  we  compare  B  with  A, 
and  C  with  B,  and  then  C  with  A,  through  B.  We  say  B  is  a  part 
of  A;  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  therefore,  C  is  a  part  of  A.  This  double 
act  of  comparison  has  obtained  the  name  of  Seasoning  ;  the  term 
Judgment  being  left  to  express  the  simple  act  of  comparison,  or 
rather  its  result. 

If  this  distinction  between  Judgment  and  Reasoning  were  merely 
a  verbal  difference  to  discriminate  the  simpler  and  more  complex 
act  of  comparison,  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  it  on  the  score 
of  propriety,  and  its*  convenience  would  fully  warrant  its  establish- 
ment. But  this  distinction  has  not  always  been  meant  to  express 
nothing  more.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  generally  supposed  to  mark  out 
two  distinct  faculties. 
Reasoning  is  either  from  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  or  from  all  the 

parts,  discretively,  to  the  whole  they  constitute, 
^^^i^^^"^      collectively.    The  former  of  these  is  Deductive; 

the  latter  is  Inductive  Reasoning.  The  state- 
ment you  will  find,  in  all  logical  books,  of  reasonings  from  certain 

parts  to  the  whole,  or  from  certain  paits  to  cer- 
Beduotire  BeMon-      tain  parts,  is  erroneous.    I  shall  first  speak  of  the 
ing,— it«  axiom.  Two      reasoning  from  the  whole  to  its  parts, — or  of  the 
piu«e.  of  Deductive      Deductive  Inference. 

Bcaootiing,  detenniii* 

ed  by  two  kinds  of  ^^  ^^  ^  self-evident,  that  whatever  is  the  part 

whole  and  parte.  of  a  part,  is  a  part  of  the  whole.    This  one  ax* 

iom  is  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  from  the 

whole  to  the  parts.    There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  whole  and 

1  CrooMs,  [X«f ifiM.  t.  JiL  p.  11.  0.  i.  pp.  181, 186.  —  Ed.J 
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/ 
parts ;  and  these  constitate  two  varieties,  or  rather  two  phases^  of 
deductive  reasoning.  This  distinction,  which  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  has  nevertheless  been  wholly  overlooked  hj  logicians,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  utmost  perplexity  and  confusion  have 
been  introduced  into  the  science. 
I  have  formerly  stated  that  a  proposition  consists  of  two  terms, 

—  the  one  called  subject,  the  other  predicate; 

Soijeot  OP  piedieate      the  Subject  being  that  of  which  some  attribute 

mar    be   eoofidend      jg  ^^^^^  ^jj^  predicate  being  the  attribute  so  said. 

Mp!^^'*''  ^  Now,  in  different  relations,  we  may  regard  the 

subject  as  the  whole,  and  the  predicate  as  its 
part,  or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  and  the  subject  as  its  part. 
Let  us  take  the  proposition,  —  milk  is  white.    Now,  here  we  may 

either  consider  the  predicate  white  as  one  of  a 

number  of  attributes,  the  whole  complement  of 
which  constitutes  the  subject  milk.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
predicate  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  Or,  again,  we  may  consider  the 
predicate  white  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  a  part  of  the 
predicate. 
You  will  remember  the  distinction,  which  I  formerly  stated,  of 

the  twofold  quantity  of  notions  or  terms.    The 
ComprefaeniioiL  Breadth  or  Extension  of  a  notion  or  term  corre- 

i^»  ""ited  to  i^sn!^      spends  to  the  greater  numj)er  of  subjects  con- 
ing, tained  under  a  predicate ;  the  Depth,  Intension^ 

or  Comprehension  of  a  notion  or  term,  to  the 
greater  number  of  predicates  contained  in  a  subject.  These  quan- 
tities or  wholes  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Now, 
it  is  singular,  that  logicians  should  have  taken  this  distinction  be- 
tween notions,  and  yet  not  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  reasoning. 
But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  not  the  only  oversight  they  have  committed 
in  the  application  of  the  very  primary  principles  of  their  science. 
The  great  distinction  we  have  established  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  considered  severally,  as,  in  different  relations,  whole  and 
as  part,  constitutes  the  primary  and  principal  division  of  Syllogisms, 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive ;  and  its  introduction  wipes  off  a 
complex  mass  of  rules  and  qualifications,  which  the  want  of  it 
rendered  necessary.  I  can  of  course,  at  present,  only  explain  in 
general  the  nature  of  this  distinction ;  its  details  belong  to  the 
science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  or  Logic,  of  which  we  are  not  here 
to  treatL 

I  shall  first  consider  the  process  of  that  Deductive  Inference  in 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole,  the  predicate  as  the  part. 
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In  this  reasoning,  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  Comprehension,  and 

is,  again,  either  a  Physical  or  Essential  whole,  or 

1.  Dedueu?e  Bea-      an  Integral  or  Mathematical  whole.  ^     A  Phys- 

soniDg  in  the  whole  of      j^^j  ^^  Essential  whole  is  that  which  consists  of 

Comprehension,  —  in 

which  the  rahjeot  is  ^^^  really  separable  parts,  of  or  pertaining  to 
▼Jewed  M  the  whole,  its  substance.  Thus,  man  is  made  up  of  two 
the  predicate  as  the  substantial  parts,  —  a  mind  and  a  body ;  and 
SerPhysicaiorMath'  ^^^^  ^^  these  has  again  various  qualities,  which, 
ematical.  though  separable  only  by  mental  abstraction, 

.  are  considered  as  so  many  parts  of  an  essential 
whole.  Thus  the  attributes  of  respiration,  of  digestion,  of  locomo- 
tion, rf)f  color,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of 
the  human  body;  cognition,  feeling,  desire,  virtue,  vice,  etc.,  so 
many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of  the  human  nrind ;  and 
all  these  together,  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have- 
of  man.  A  Mathematical,  or  Integral,  or  Quantitative  whole,  is 
that  which  has  part  out  of  part,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  really 
partitioned.  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called.  Integrate 
whole  (totum  integrcUum),  is  composed  of  integrant  parts  (partes 
integra7it€s)y  which  are  either  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  An 
example  of  the  former  is  given  in  the  division  of  a  square  into 
two  triangles ;  of  the  latter,  of  the  animal  body  into  head,  trunk, 
extremities,  etc. 

Those  wholes  (and  there  are  others  of  less  importance  which  I 
omit)  are  varieties  of  that  whole  which  we  may  call  a  Comprehen- 
rive,  or  Metaphysical ;  it  might  be  called  a  Natural  whole. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  consider  how  we  proceed  when 

we  reason  from  the  relation  between  a  compre- 

Canon  of  Deductive      hensive  whole  and  its  parts.     Here,  as  I  have 

^mSe^^or**^'      said,  the  subject  is  the  whole,  the  predicate  its 

part;  in  other  words,  the  predicate  belongs  to 

the  subject.     Now,  hei-e  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 

predicate  must  also  be  parts  of  the  subject ;  in  other  terms,  all  that 

belongs  to  the  predicate  must  also  belong  to  the  subject.     In  the 

words  of  the  scholastic  adage,  —  Nota  notm  est  nota  ret  4psius  / 

Predicatum  predicaii  est  predicatum  subfecH.    An  example  of  this 

reasoning : 

Europe  contains  England ; 

England  contains  Middlesex ; 

Therefore,  Europe  contains  Middlesex. 

1  See  Engenios,  [AoyiK^t  c.  Iv.  pp.  196,  Mtitut.  Logiea,  1.  I.  o.  zlv.  p.  52 ,«(  seq.  edit 
206  (1746).— ia>.l      [Ct    Bargeisdyck,    !•-      MTO.J 
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In  other  wotds,  England  is  an  integrant  part  of  Europe ;  Middlesex 
is  an  integrant  part  of  England ;  therefore,  ICddlesex  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  Europe.  This  is  an  example  from  a  mathematical 
whole  and  parts.    Again : 

Socrates  is  just  (that  is,  Socrates  contains  justice  as  a  quality) ; 

Justice  is  a  virtue  (that  is,  justice  contains  viitue  as  a  constituent 
part); 

Therefore,  Socrates  is  virtuous. 
In  other  words; — justice  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socra> 
tcs ;  virtue  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  justice ;  therefore, 
viilue  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socrates.    This  is  an 
example  from  a  physical  or  essential  whole  and  parts. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  be  enough  to  show,  in  general,  what 
I  mean  by  a  deductive  reasoning,  in  which  the  subject  is  the  whole, 
.the  predicate  the  part. 

I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  other  kind  of  Deductive 
Reasoning, —  that  in  which  the  subject  is  the 
Mming  in  the  whole  of  P*"^  *"®  predicate  IS  the  whole.  This  reasonmg 
ExteDfiion,— in  which  proceeds  under  that  species  of  whole  which  has 
the  subject  it  viewed  been  called  the  Logical  or  Potential  or  Univer- 
M  the  part,  the  predi-      ^^j     rpj^.^  ^j^^,^  -^  determined  by  the  Extenmon 

eate  ae  the  whole.  ... 

of  a  notion ;  the  genera  havmg  species,  and  the 
species  individuals,  as  their  parts.  Thus  animal  is  a  universal 
whole,  of  which  bird  and  beasty  are  immediate,  eagle  and  sparrow^ 
dog  and  horae^  mediate,  parts ;  while  mariy  which,  in  relation  to  ani- 
mal, is  a  part,  is  a  whole  in  relation  to  Peter,  Paul,  Socrates,  eta 
The  parts  of  a  logical  or  universal  whole,  I  should  notice,  are  called 
the  subject  parts. 

From  what  you  now  know  of  the  nature  of  generalization,  you 
are  aware  that  general  terms  are  terms  expressive  of  attributes 
which  may  be  predicated  of  many  different  objects ;  and  inasmuch 
as  these  objects  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  attribute,  they 
are  considered  by  us  as  constituting  a  class.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that 
a  horse  is  a  quadruped  ;  Bucephalus  is  a  horse ;  therefore,  Bucepha- 
lus is  a  quadruped;  —  I  virtually  say, — Jiorse  the  subject  is  a  part 
of  the  predicate  quadrupedy  Bucephalus  the  subject  is  part  of  the 
predicate  horse ;  therefore,  Bucephxdus  the  subject,  is  part  of  the 
predicate  quadruped.  In  the  reasoning  under  this  whole,  you  will 
observe  that  the  same  word,  as  it  is  whole  or  part,  changes  from 
predicate  to  subject ;  horse^  when  viewed  as  a  part  of  quadruped^ 
being  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  whereas  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  containing  Bucephalus^  it  becomes  the  predicate. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  process  of  Deductive  Reasoning, 
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nnder  the  two  great  varieties  determined  by  the  two  different  kinds 

of  whole  and  parts.    I  now  proceed  to  the  coun- 

j[^iMtiyeBM8inUii«,      ter-ppocess, — that  of  Inductive  Reasoning.   The 

deductive  is  founded  on  the  axiom,  that  what  is 

part  of  the  part,  is  also  part  of  the  containing  whole ;  the  inductive 

on  the  piinciple,  that  what  is  true  of  every  constituent  part  belongs, 

or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 

Induction,  like  deduction,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord* 

ing  as  the  whole  and  parts  about  which  it  is 

Of  two  kinds,  ai  it      conversant,  are  a  Comprehensive  or  Physical  or 

T'c*  ""hcMi^**  *      Natural,  or   an  Extensive  or  Logical,  whole. 

of  Extenfiion.  Thus,  in  the  former : 

Gold  is  a  metal,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible  in 
«5t*a  regic^  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and.  so  on ; 
These  qualities  constitute  this  body  (are  all  its  parts) ; 
Therefore,  this  body  is  gold. 

In  the  latter;  —  Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  are  animals, — that  is,  are 
contained  under  the  class  animal ; 

Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  constitute  (are  all  the  constituents  of)  the 
class  quadruped ; 
Therefore,  quadruped  is  contained  under  animal. 
Both  in  the  deductive  and  inductive  processes  the  inference  must 
be  of  an  absolute  necessity,  in  so  far  as  the  men- 
DediMtiT*  and  111*      jjgj  illation  is  concerned ;  that  is,  every  conse- 

doctive  illation  mnat  ,  ...  .  .  i      ^        ^     x> 

quent  proposition  must  be  evolved  out  of  every 
g^jggi^  antecedent  proposition  with  intuitive  evidence. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the  antecedent 
should  be  necessarily  true,  or  that  the  consequent  be  really  contained 
in  it ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  antecedent  be  assumed  as  true,  and  that 
the  consequent  be,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  thought,  evolved 
out  of  it  as  its  part  or  its  equation.  This  last  is  called  Logical  or 
Formal  or  Subjective  truth ;  and  an  inference  may  be  subjectively 
or  formally  true,  which  is  objectively  or  really  false. 

The  account  given  of  induction  in  all  works 
Aooonnt  of  Indue      ^f  Jjq^o  is  utteriy  erroneous.     Sometimes  we 

tion  by  Logicians,  er-        «,,../.  -i         .*     -i 

roneoua.  ™^  ^^^  inference  descnbed  as  a  precarious,  not 

a  necessary  reasoning.  It  is  called  an  illation 
from  some  to  ail.  But  here  ths  aome^  as  it  neither  contains  nor 
constitutes  tTie  aU^  determines  no  necessary  movement,  and  a  con- 
clusion drawn  under  these  circumstances  is  logically  vicious.  Others 
again  describe  the  inductive  process  thus : 

What  belongs  to  some  objects  of  a  class  belongs  to  the  whole 
class; 
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This  property  belongs  to  some  objects  of  the  olass ; 

Therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  class. 

This  account  of  induction,  which  is  the  one  you  will  find  in  all 
the  English  works  on  Logic,  is  not  an  inductiye  reasoning  at  alL 
It  is,  logically  considered,  a  deductive  syllogism ;  and,  logically  oon- 
sidered,  a  syllogism  radically  vicious.  It  is  lo^cally  vicious  to  say, 
that,  because  some  individuals  of  a  class  have  certain  common 
qualities  apaii;  from  that  property  which  constitutes  the  class  itself, 
therefore  the  whole  individuals  of  the  class  should  partake  in  these 
qualities.  For  this  there  is  no  logical  reason, — no  necessity  of 
thought.  The  probability  of  this  inference,  and  it  is  gnly  probable, 
is  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, not  upon  the  laws  of  thought,  by  which  alone  reasoning,  con- 
sidered as  a  logical  process,  is  exclusively  governed.  To  become  a 
formally  legitimate  induction,  the  objective  probability  must  be 
clothed  with  a  subjective  necessity,  and  the  some  must  be  translated 
into  the  aU  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

In  the  deductive  syllogism  we  proceed  by  analysis, — that  is,  by 
decomposing  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  but  as  the 

In  ExteDdon  and  ^^q  -^holes  with  which  reasoning  is  conversant 
Comprehension,    the      ^^^  j^  ^^  inverse  ratio  of  cach  other,  so  our 

analysis    of  the   one 

eormponds  to  the  analysis  in  the  one  wUl  correspond  to  our  syn- 
synthesis  of  the  other.  thcsis  in  the  Other.  For  example,  when  I  divide 
a  whole  of  extension  into  its  parts, — when  I 
divide  a  genus  into  the  species,  a  species  into  the  individuals,  it 
contains, —  I  do  so  by  adding  new  differences,  and  thus  go  on  accu- 
mulating in  the  parts  a  complement  of  qualities  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  wholes.  This,  therefore,  which,  in  point  of  extension, 
is  an  analysis,  is,  in  point  of  comprehension,  a  synthesis.  In  like 
manner,  when  I  decompose  a  whole  of  comprehension,  that  is,  de- 
compose a  complex  predicate  into  its  constituent  attributes,  I  obtain 
by  this  process  a  simpler  and  more  general  quality,  and  thus  this, 
which,  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  whole,  is  an  analysis,  is,  in 
relation  to  an  extensive  whole,  a  synthesis. 

As  the  deductive  inference  is  Analytic,  the  inductive  is  Syn- 
thetic, But  as  induction,  equally  as  deduction,  is  conversant  with 
both  wholes,  so  the  Synthesis  of  induction  on  the  comprehensive 
whole  is  a  reversed  process  to  its  synthesis  on  the  extensive  whole. 
From  what  I  have  now  stated,  you  will,  there- 

Conftision  among      f       ^  aware,  that  the  terms  analysis  and  synr 

philoeophers  from  not  »      .         ,  1.1  i.«       .  1 

Jiaving  observed  this,      tfiests^  when  used  Without  qualification,  may  be 
employed,  at  cross  purposes,  to  denote  opera- 
tions precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.    And  so  it  has  happened. 
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AnalTsis,  in  the  month  of  one  set  of  philosophers,  meanisf  precisely 
what  synthesis  denotes  in  the  mouth  of  another;  nay,  what  is  even 
still  more  frequent,  these  words  are  perpetually  oonrerted  with  each 
other  by  the  same  philosopher.  ,  I  may  notice,  what  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  remarked,  that  synthesis  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
lo^cians  is  equivalent  to  the  analysis  of  modem  philosophers :  the 
fi>rmer,  regarding  the  extensive  whole  as  the  principal,  applied 
analysis,  kot  ^^x^,  to  its  division;^  the  latter,  viewing  the  compre- 
hensive whole  as  the  principal,  in  general  limit  analysis  to  its 
decomposition.  This,  however,  has  been  overlooked,  and  a  con* 
Vision  the  most  inextricable  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
words,  if  the  thread  to  the  labyrinth  is  not  obtained. 

i  Thus  the  Platonic  method  of  DiTision  is     ii»  Pm<  Anahft.  1.  U.  O.  xlL  t  70,  Open  Logiea, 
eaUed  Analytical.    See  LaerUus,  ii.  24.   Com-     p.  1190,  and  1 81,  p.  1212.] 
pareDwcMMtoMyp  17S.— Ed.   [CtZabanila, 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 

THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY. 

I      I  Kow  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties,  —  the 

'faculty  which  I  denominated  the  Regulative. 

The  Beguiatire  Fao-      Here  the  term  faculty^  you  will  observe,  is 

^^^'  employed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sismification. 

Peculiarity  of  tense        ^      .^  .  i         j        .  .     /  ,  . 

in  which  the  term  Fae-      ^^^  ^^  ^^  employed  uot  to  denote  the  proximate 
nity  is  here  employed.       causc  of  apy  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the 
mind  has  of  being  the  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  a  priori  cognitions;  which  cognitions,  as  they  are 'the 
conditions,  the  forms,  under  which  our  knowledge  in  general  is  pos- 
sible, constitiilie  so  many  fundamental  Jaws  of  intellectual  nature. 
/It  is  in  this  sense  tEat  I  call  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
I  modifying  the  knowledge  it  receives,  in  conformity  to  its  proper 
\  nature,  its  Regulative  Faculty.    The  Regulative  Faculty  is,  how- 
;  ever,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  complement  of  such  laws, — 
vit  is  the  locus  principiorum.     It  thus  corresponds  to  what~4^ 
known  in  the  Greek  philosophy  under  the  name  " 
Designations  of  the      of  voi)$,  when  that  term  was  rigorously  used.  To 
Beguiative  Faculty—      |.]iig  faculty  has  been  latterly  applied  the  name 
Common*8^nse,-ita      Beoson;  but  this  term  is  so  vague  and  ambign- 
yarious  meanings.  ous,  that  it  is  almost  unfitted  to  convey  any 

definite  meaning.  The  term  Common  Sense 
has  likewise  been  applied  to  designate  the  place  of  principles.  This 
word  is  also  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  expresuon 
used  in  the  Aristotelio  philosophy  to  denote  the  Central  or  Com- 
mon Sensory,  in  which  the  dififerent  external  senses  met  and  were 
united.^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  employed  to  signify  a  sound 
understanding  9|>plied  to  vulgar  objects,  in  contrast  to  a  scientific 
or  speculative  intelligence,  and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  derided  the  principle  on  which  the 
philosophy,  which  has  been  distinctively  denominated  the  Scottish, 

lBmIkJmtmm,aL%,l.   Ot.4mioc.cU,    Coiiimbrioenses,pp.878,'ia7.— ED. 
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professes  to  be  established.     This  is  not,  however,  the  meaning 

which  has  always  or  even  principally  been  attached  to  it ;  and  an 

incomparably  stronger  case  might  be  made  out  in  defence  of  this 

expression  than  has  been  done  by  Reid,  or  even 

Anthoritiee  for  the      ^y  ^   Stewart.    It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  high 

QM  of  the  term  Com-  u.«      «...  j  ^  .      .  -rrr 

mon  seni»  »  equint-      antiquity,  and  very  general  acceptation.     We 
lent  to  Nov*.  find  it  in  Cicero,^  in  several  passages  not  hith- 

erto observed.  It  is  found  in  the  meaning  in 
question  in  Phaedrus,'  and  not  in  the  signification  of  community  of 
sentiment,  which  it  expresses  in  Horace*  and  Juvenal.*  "Natura," 
says  TertuUian,*  speaking  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  —  "  Natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi 
de  publico  sefisu^  quo  animam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est."  And 
in  the  same  meaning  the  term  Sensus  Communis  is  employed  by 
St.  Augustin.*  In  modem  times  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophi- 
cal writings  of  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Latin  it  is  used  by 
the  German  Melanchthon,'  Victorinus,*  Keckermannus,*  Christian 
Thomasius,'®  Leibnitz,^^  Wolf,"  and  the  Dutch  De  Raei,"— by  the 
Gallo-Portuguese  Antonius  Goveanus,"  the  Spanish  Nunnesius," 
the  Italian  Genovesi,"  and  Vico,^'  and  by  the  Scottish  Aber- 
cromby;'*  in  French  by  Balzac,"  Chanet,*  Pascal,"  Malebranche,** 
Bouhours,  Barbeyrac;**  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,"  To- 
land,^  Charleton."  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonies  I  could 
adduce  in  support  of  the  term  Common  Sense  for  the  faculty  in 
question ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  use  and  wont  may  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
there  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  expression  in  support  of  which 
a  more  numerous  array  of  authorities  may  be  alleged.    The  expres- 


1  See  RekPt  Works^  p.  774. —£d.  14  See  ReiiPt  Works,  p.  779. 

9  L.  i.  f.  7.— Ed.  U  IWrf.  — Ed. 

S  &i.  i.  8,  66.    Butaee  Jt«ur«  Works,  p.  774.  1«  Ibid.,  p  790.— Ed. 

—Ed.  27  lUcf.  — Ed.              « 

4  Sat.  vlli.  78.  —  Ed.  IS  Ibid.,  p.  786.  —  Ed. 

ft  See  Reid^s  Works,  p.  776.— Ed.  U  Ibid.,  p.  782.— Ed. 

«  Jbid.,  p.  776.— Ed.  »  IMd.- Ed. 

7  Rid,,  p.  778.— Ed.  &  Ibid,,  p.  788.— Ed. 

8  [Victorlni  Stiigelil,  Hypomnetnaia  in,  Dio-  »  Ibid.,  p.  784.  —  Ed. 

Uei.    Mdanehtkoms,  pp.  796, 1040,  ed.  1M6.]  »  Des  Droits  dt  Ut  Pmssanes  Sottveraine,  R$» 

9  See  Reid^s  Works,  p.  780. — Ed.  eueU  dt  Diseours,  t  i.  pp.  86, 87.    A  tnuulatioii 

10  Pnd.,  p.  786. —Ed.  firom  the  Latin  of  Noodt,  in  which  mens  sana 
U  See  Reid>s  Works,  p.  786.— £d.  and  senmu  communis  are  hoth  rendered  by  U 
IS  Ibid.,  p.  790.  —  Ed.  sms  Mmmim.— Ed. 

18  See  Clavis  PkUosophia  NaturaKs  AristouUeo-  M  See  Reid^s  Works,  p.  782.  —  Ed. 

CbrUsiana,  Dissert,  i.  De  Cognitions  rtdgari  et  »  Ibid.,  p.  746.  —  Ed. 

tkUosop/deOj  p.  7.    *'  Commnnis  itoiltas  om-  9*  Charleton  ntes  the  term  In  iti  Aristoto- 

niom  hominnm.'*    Dissert,  ii.    De  Prtatogni-  lian  si|(niiloation,  as  denoting  the  central  or 

its  in  Qmne,  H  !▼.  V.  pp.  84, 86.    "  Commnnes  common  sensory  and  Its  ftanotion.    See  his 

Kotiones ; "  §  z.  p.  4L    "  Commimis  Scmns."  Jbnmorlality  of  the  Human  Sotd  demonstrated  Ay 

.£d.  tks  Light  ^Natme  (1667),  pp.92, 98, 168.— Ed. 
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lion,  however,  is  certainly  exceptionable,  and  it  can  only  claim 
toleration  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 

I  may  notice  that  Pascal  and  Hemsterhuis^  have  applied  Inhd^ 
Hon  and  Sentiment  in  this  sense ;  and  Jacobi'  originally  employed 
Glaube  {Bdief  or  Faith)y  in  the  same  way,  thougti  he  latterly 
superseded  this  expression  by  that  of  Vemunft  {Reason), 

Were  it  allowed  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  in  physical,  to 
discriminate  scientific  differences  by  scientific 

Koetio   and  Diano-        ^  ^  ,-  i^i  j^.  j 

•dc  —how  to  be  «m-  ^^^^^^  I  would  employ  the  word  noetic^  as  de- 
ployed, rived  from  fovs,  to  express  all  those  cognitions 

Komenoiatoreofthe  that  originate  in  the  mind  itself  dianoetic  to 
^^  ^.uTeFLuy*''*  ^^^^^  ^^^  operations  of  the  Discursive,  Elabo- 
\  rative,  or  Comparative  Faculty.     So  much  for 

the  nomenclature  of  the  faculty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cognitions  themselves,  of  which  it  ia 
the  source,  have  obtained  various  appellations.  They  have  been 
denominated  kowoDl  irpoKq^tK,  KoofoL  hofouuj  ^^va-ucat  arvouu,  irpSmu 
hn^ouuj  vpuira  vorifjudra ;  ncUuroB  jvdicidy  judicia  coinmunibus  homi- 
num  sen&ilncs  infixci^  notiones  or  notiticB  connatCB  or  innatce,  semina 
McienticB,  semina  omnium  cognitionum^  semina  CBtemitatis,  zopyra 
(Jiving  sparks)^  proecognita  necessaries  anticipationes  ;  first  princi" 
plesy  common  anticipations,  principles  of  common  sense,  sdf -evident 
or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions,  native  notions,  innate  cog^ 
nitions,  natural  knowledges  {cognitions),  fundamental  reasons, 
metaphysical  or  transcendental  tntths,  ultimate  or  elemental  laws 
of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  or  pri^ 
mary  laws  of  human  reason,  pure  or  transcetidental  or  a  priori 
cognitions,  categories  of  thought,  natural  beliefs,  rational  instincts^ 
etc.,  etc.* 

The  history  of  opinions  touching  the  acceptation,  or  rejection,  of 
such  native  notions,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  history 

Importance  of  the  di*.  ^f  philosophy,  for  as  the  one  alternative,  or  the 
adTenmioM  ***imo^^^  Other,  is  adopted  in  this  question,  the  character 
•dga.  of  a  system  is  determined.    At  present  I  con- 

tent myself  with  stating  that,  though  from  the 
earliest  period  of  philosophy,  the  doctrine  was  always  common,  if 
not  always  predominant,  that  our  knowledge  originated,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  mind,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that  the 
criterion  was  explicitly  enounced,  by  which  the  native  may  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  adventitious  elements  of  knowledge.  Without 
touching  on  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  more  ancient  philoso* 

1  See  ReitP»  Work»y  p.  792. —Ed.  8  See  lUidP*  Works^  note  A,  §  t.  p.  7S6  if  Mf. 

9  iUd.,  p.  798.— Ed.  —Ed. 
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pli6r%  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  character  of  tmirersality  and 
necessity,  as  the    quality  by  which   the  two 
Criterion  4>f  aeoes-      classes  of  knowledge  are  distinguished,  was  first 
rifey  fint  enoonoed  by      explicitly  proclaimed  by  Leibnitz.    It  is  tnie. 
Partially  anticipnted      indeed,  that,  previously  to  him,  Descartes  all 
by  D<fleartes.  but  enounced  it.    In  the  notes  of  Descartes  on 

the  Profframma  of  1647  (which  you  will  find 
under  Letter  XCIX.  of  the  First  Part  of  his  EpistolcB\  in  arguing 
against  the  author  who  would  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  obser- 
vation or  tradition,  he  has  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  that  our 
author  would  infoi-m  me  what  is  that  corporeal  motion  which  is 
able  to  form  in  our  intellect  any  common  notion, — for  example, 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  all  those  motions  are  particular, 
but  these  notions  are  universal,  having  no  affinity  with  motions,  and 
holding  no  relation  to  them."  Now,  had  he  only  added  the  term 
necessary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  anticipated  Leib* 
nitz.  I  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  incidentally  to  notice, 
that  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  those  notions  or 
cognitions  which  are  primitive  facts,  and  those  notions  or  cognitions 
which  are  generalized  or  ^erivatjvg^facts.  The^former  are  gi vgn  us ; 
l^ey  are  not,  indeed,  obtrusive, --••  thev  are  not,  ftven  pngnizftblp.  nf 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until\ 
ataiirn  £rom  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed  I 
upon  the  materials  of  experience.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  knowledge  I 
has  its  commencement  in  sense,  external  or  internal,  but  its  origin  / 
in  intellect.  ^  Cognitio  omnis  a  sensibus  exordium,  a  mente  origi* 
Bern  habet  primum."*  The  latter,  the  deriyative  cognitions,  are  of 
Our  own  ^^^|''i,f^?iti9n  n  Wfijorm  J.hpiT^  i?ft^^i/f^rtfUn.rB^^"  i  ^^^7  ^^  ^^^ 

tardy  result  of  Pe.rgeittiion  and  MFiinnrY.  of  Attifintinn.  Rfifle-Qtion, 
Abstraction.  The  primitive  cognitions,  on  the  contrarv.  seem  to 
leap  ready  arme3""1h>ra  thy"^omb  of  reason,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter ;  sometimes  the  mind  places  them  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  its  operations^  m  order^o  jave  a  point  nf  j^^ippnrt  nnd 
a  ffxei  basis,^  without  which  the  jpp.^atiojus  wauld.  b&am|3iOSfiible ; 
sometimes  they  form,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crownino^,  —  f|^A  pAnanm, 
ination,  of  all  the  intellectual  operations.  The  derivative  or  gener- 
alized  notions^are  ah  "artifice  "of  intellect,  —  an  ingenious  mean  of 
giving  order  and  compactness  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
The  primitive  and  general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  principles,  —  y 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human  science.  But  how 
different  soever  be  the  two  classes  of  our  cognitions,  and  however 

1  See  abore,  leot  xzl.  p.  286.— Ed. 
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distinctly  separated  they  may  be  by  the  circnmstance, — that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  one,  and  can  easily  annihilate  the  other  in 
thought, — this  diacriminative  quality  was  not  explicitly  eignalized 
till  done  by  Leibnitz.     The  older  philosophers  are  at  best  unde- 
veloped.   Descartes  made  the  first  step  towards  a  more  perspicuous 
and  definite  discrimination.  He  frequently  enounces  that  our  primi- 
/     tive  notions  (besides  beinj^  clear  and  distinct)  are  univereal.    but 
;  this  universality  is  only  a  derived   circumstance; — a  notion  is 
•^  universal  (meaning  thereby  that  a  notion  is  common  to  all  man* 
kind),  because  it  is  necessary^  to  the ^tliinkintg  mind, -^ because  the 
mind  cannot  but  think  it.     Spinoza,  in  one  pas- 
^  '         sage  of  his  treatise  De  JEmendatione  IfUeSechu^ 

says:  **The  ideas  which  we  form  clear  and  distinct,  appear  so  to 
follow  from  the  sole  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  they  seem  abso- 
lutely  to  depend  from  our  sole  power  [of  thought] ;  the  confused 
ideas  on  the  contrary,^'  etc    This  is  anything  but  explicit ;  and,  as 
I  said,  Leibnitz  is  the  first  by  whom  the  criterion  of  necessity,**- of 
the  impossibility  not  to  think  so  and  so,  —  was  established  as  a  dis- 
criminative type  of  our  native  notions,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
we  educe  from  experience,  and  build  up  through  generalization. 
The  enouncement  of  this  criterion  was,  in  &ct,  a  great  discovery 
in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  the  &ct  that  a  truth 
TheenoQBoeiiMiitof      so  manifest,  when  once  proclaimed,  could  have 
this  criterion  a  great      ^^  ^^  j         unuoticed  by  philosophers,  may 

■tep  Id  the  science  of  .      ,       .  ,  ,         ,.  .  * 

g^Q^,  warrant  us  m  hoping  that  other  discovenes  of 

equal  importance  may  still  be  awaiting  the 
advent  of  another  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  laid  down  the  distinction  in  question ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
almost  always  in  relation  to  Locke.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  by  Dutens,'  in  an  Epistle  to  Bierling  of  1710,  he  says, 
(I  translate  from  the  Latin)  : — '^In  Locke  there  are  some  particu- 
^  .  lars  not  ill  expounded,  but  upon  the  whole  he 

has  wandered  far  from  the  gate,'  nor  has  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  intellect  (natura  mentis).  Had  he 
sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between  necessary  truths  or 
those  apprehended  by  demonstration,  and  those  which  become 
known  to  us  by  induction  alone, —  he  would  have  seen  that  those 
which  are  necessary,  could  only  be  approved  to  us  by  principles 
native  to  the  mind  (menti  insitis) ;  seeing  that  the  senses  indeed 
inform  us  what  may  take  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes 
place.    Locke  has  not  observed,  that  the  notions  of  being,  of  sub* 

1  Opera  Potthwma,  p.  891.  S  This  refrrs  to  Aristotlo*s  Jft^p*fsict  [A 

S  F.  868.  minor,  e.  L  —  JBd.] 
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stance,  of  one  and  the  same,  of  tbe  true,  of  the  good,  and  many 
others,  are  innate  to  our  mind,  because  our  mind  is  innate  to  itself 
and  finds  all  these  in  its  own  furniture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,  --* 
except  the  intellect  itself ''  He  makes  a  similar  observation  in 
reference  to  Locke,  in  Letter  XI.,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Burnet  of  Eem« 
nay.^  And  in  his  N(yi£0€a%iiXi  Essais  (a  detailed  refutation  of 
Locke's  Essay,  and  not  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Dutens),  he  repeatedly  enforces  the  same  doctrine.    In  one 

place  he  says,' — "Hence  there  arises  another 
quoted  question,  viz. :      Are   all  truths  dependent  ojpi 

experience,  that  is  to  say,  on  induction  and  ex- 
amplfes  ?     Or  are  thpre  somp.  wHiifih  havTrnmJtTifjj^jj^^^^  For  \ 

if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  before  all  trial  has  been  made,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  contribute  something  on  our  part.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  afford  us  all  that  cognitions  involve ;  for  the  senses 
never  give  us  more  than  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  indi- 
vidual truths.  Now  all  the  examples,  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  how  numerous  soever  they  may  be,  are  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  necessity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  fol-  I 
low,  that  what  has  happened  will  happen  always  in  like  manner.  ! 
For  example:  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  nations  have 
always  observed  that  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  day 
is  changed  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  But  we  should  be  wrong, 
were  we  to  believe  that  the  same  rule  holds  everywhere,  as  the 
contrary  has  been  observed  during  a  residence  in  Nova  Zembla. 
And  he  again  would  deceive  himseli^  who  should  believe  that,  in 
our  latitudes  at  least,  this  was  a  truth  necessary  and  eternal ;  for  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  earth  and  the  sun  themselves  have  no 
necessary  existence,  and  that  there  will  perhaps  a  time  arrive  when 
this  fair  star  will,, with  its  whole  system,  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
creation,  —  at  least  under  its  present  form.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  necessary  truths,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  Greometry,  behoove  to  have  prin* 
ciples  the  proof  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  and, 
consequently,  not  on  the  evidence  of  sense ;  howbeit,  that  without 
the  senses,  we  should  never  have  found  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  This  is  what  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately, 
and  it  is  what  Euclid  has  so  well  understood,  in  demonstrating  by 
reason  what  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  experience  and  sensible 

1  Opera,  Tol.Ti.  p.  274  (edit.  DatenB).  8  Ayant-propoB,  p.  5  (edit  Bupe). 
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images.  Logic,  likewise,  with  Metaphysics  and  Morals,  the  one  of 
which  constitutes  Natural  Theology,  the  other  Natural  Juriqnu- 
dencc,  are  full  of  such  truths ;  and,  consequently,  their  proof  can 
only  be  derived  from  internal  principles,  which  we  call  innate.  It 
is  true,  that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  read  in  the  soul, 
these  eternal  laws  of  reason,  <id  aperturam  libriy  as  we  can  read  the 
edict  of  the  Praetor  without  trouble  or  research ;  but  it  is  enough, 
that  we  can  discover  them  in  ourselves  by  dint  of  attention,  when 
the  occasions  are  presented  to  us  by  the  senses.  The  success  of  the 
observation  serves  to  confirm  reason,  in  the  same  way  as  prooft  serve 
in  Arithmetic  to  obviate  erroneous  calculations,  when  the  computa- 

(;bion  is  long.  It  is  hereby,  also,  that  the  cognitions  of  men  differ 
from  those  of  beasts.  The  beasts  are  purely  empirical,  and  only 
regulate  themselves  by  examples ;  for  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
never  attain  to  the  formation  of  necessary  judgments,  whereas,  men 
are  capable  of  demonstrative  sciences,  and  herein  the  faculty  which 
bnites  possess  of  drawing  inferences  is  inferior  to  the  reason  which 
is  in  men."  And,  after  some  other  observations,  he  proceeds: . 
"Perhaps  our  able  author"  (he  refers  to  Locke)  "will  not  be  wholly 
alien  from  ray  opinion.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of 
his  first  book  to  refute  innate  cognitions,  taken  in  a  certiun  sense, 
he,  however,  avows  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  after- 
wards, that  ideas  which  have  not  their  origin  in  Sensation,  come 
.from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  an  attention 
'  to  what  is  in  use,  and  the  senses  do  not  inform  us  of  what  we  already 
carry  with  us.  This  being  the  case,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
i  much  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  seeing  that  we  are  as  it  were 
I  innate  to  ourselves,  and  that  there  are  in  us  existence,  unity,  sub- 
stance, duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  of  our  intellectual  notions?  These  same  objects  being 
immediate,  and  always  present  to  our  understanding  (although  they 
•  are  not  always  perceived  by  reason  of  our  distractions  and  our 
wants),  why  should  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  say  that  these 
.  ideas  are  innate  in  us,  with  all  that  is  dependent  on  them  ?  In 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  make  use  likewise  of  the  simile  of  a  block 
of  marble  which  has  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  marble  wholly 
uniform,  or  of  blank  tablets,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  a  Uihula 
rasa  by  philosophers ;  for  if  the  mind  resembled  these  blank  tabletSi 
truths  would  be  in  us,  as  the  Ggwre  of  Hercules  is  in  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble,  when  the  marble  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  recepUon  of 
this  figure  or  of  any  other.  But  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  veins 
in  the  stone,  which  would  mark  out  the  figure  of  Hercules  by 
preference  to  other  figures,  this  stone  would  be  more  determined 
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thereunto,  and  Hercules  would  exist  there,  innately  in  a  certain 
Bort ;  although  it  would  require  labor  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to 
dear  them  by  polishing  and  the  removal  of  all  that  prevents  their 
manifestation.  It  is  thus  that  ideas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us ; 
like  our  inclinations,  dispositions,  natural  habitudes  or  virtualities, 
and  not  as  actions;  although  these  virtualities  be  always  accom- 
panied by  some  corresponding  actions,  frequently  however  unper- 
ceived. 

^It  seems  that  our  able  author  [Locke]  maintains,  that  there  is 
nothing  virtual  in  us,  and  even  nothing  of  which  we  are  [not] 
always  actually  conscious.  But  this  cannot  be  strictly  intended, 
for  in  that  case  his  opinion  would  be  paradoxical,  since  even  our 
..acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  are  not  always  in 
actual  consciousness,  nay,  do  not  always  come  to  our  aid  when 
wanted ;  while  again,  we  often  call  them  to  mind  on  any  trifling 
occasion  which  suggests  them  to  our  remembrance,  like  as  it  only 
requires  us  to  be  given  the  commencement  of  a  song  to  help  us  to 
the  recollection  of  the  rest.  He,  therefore,  limits  his  thesis  in  other 
places,  saying  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in  us  which  we  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  acquired  by  experience  and  perception.'* 
And  in  another  remarkable  passage,^  Leibnitz  says,  *'The  mind  is 
not  only  capable  of  knowing  pure  and  necessary  truths,  but  likewise  J 
of  discovering  them  in  itself;  and  if  it  possessed  only  the  simple  ) 
capacity  of  receiving  cognitions,  or  the  passive  power  of  knowledge, 
as  indetermined  as  that  of  the  wax  to  receive  figures,  or  a  blank 
tablet  to  receive  letters,  it  would  not  be  the  source  of  necessary 
truths,  as  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  is :  for  it  is  incontest- 
able, that  the  senses  could  not  suffice  to  make  their  necessity  appar- 
ent, and  that  the  intellect  has,  therefore,  a  disposition,  as  well  active 
as  passive,  to  draw  them  from  its  own  bosom,  although  the  senses- 
be  requisite  to  furnish  the  occasion,  and  the  attention  to  determine 
it  upon  some  in  preference  to  others.  You  see,  therefore,  these  very 
able  philosophers,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  on  the  consequence  of  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
necessary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experience,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  all  our  contestation  shows.  The  original 
proof  of  necessary  truths  comes  from  the  intellect  alone,  while  other 
truths  are  derived  from  experience  or  the^QbgerYations  of  sense. 
Our  mind  is  competent  to  both  kinds  of  knpwlfi.dgfi»..but  it  is  its§Jf 
the  source  of  the  former;  and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  nuraber\ 
of  particular  experiences  in  support  of  a  universal  truth,  we  should  ) 
never  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  forever  of  its  universality  by  induo^ 

1  Noweaux  Euau,  p.  88  (edit.  Baepe).    [L.  i.  $  6. — £d.] 
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lion,  unless  we  knew  its  necessity  by  reason The 

senses  may  register,  justify,  and  confinn  these  truths,  but  not  dem- 
onstrate their  infallibility  and  eternal  certainty.'' 

And  in  speaking  of  the  &culty  of  such  truths,  he  says :  ^  It  is  not 
a  naked  faculty,  which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  under- 
standing them ;  it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which 
determines  our  mind  to  elicit,  and  which  causes  that  they  can  be 
elicited ;  precisely  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  figures  which 
are  bestowed  indifferently  on  stone  or  marble,  and  those  which  veins 
mark  out  or  are  disposed  to  mark  out,  if  the  sculptor  avail  himself 
of  the  indications."^  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Leibnitz, 
not  only  for  their  own  great  importance,  as  the  first  fuXL  and  explicit 
enouncement,  and  certainly  not  the  least  able  illustrations,  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  principles  in  philosophy;  but,  likewise, 
because  the  Nouveavx  Ussais^  from  which  they  are  principally 
extracted,  though  of  all  others  the  most  important  psychological 
work  of  Leibnitz,  was  wholly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  country,  but  even  to  Mr.  Stewart,  prior  to  the  last 
years  of  his  life.* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Leibnitz  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
explicitly  established  the  quality  of  necessity  j^S 

Beid  diflorimiiuited  t^he  criJt£non  of^s^i|)^^tt^^^  Vityg^lB  yn?rir^^ 
nttiye  from  adventi-       and  a  priori  cogpitions.     I  may,  however,  re- 

!lr..!r'dI^^nS  m^J^CwTaruTredhlblTtoiaJi^Si^'f  sagacity. 
jndependeDtiyofLeib-  that  he  founded  the  same  discrimination  on  the 
■ttfc  same  difference:   and  1  am  disposed  to  think, 

that  he  did  this  without  being  aware  of  his  coin- 
cidence with  Leibnitz ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the 
system  of  that  philosopher  in  his  own  works ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Kant  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  criterion,  by  its  application 
in  his  hands,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  to  the 
scattered  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.    In  speaking  of 
/the  principle  of  causality,  Dr.  Reid  says :  **  We  are  next  to  consider 
[  whether  we  may  not  learn  this  truth  from  experience,  —  That  effects 
I  which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  design,  must  proceed  from 
a  aesigning  cause.^  —  — '■«  — 

"^    "^^  **  I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth 

Beid  quoted.  ^  ■  ir     .  — ^  

•  from  experience,  for  two  reago^s. 

\    ^Firsty  Because  it  isa  necessary  truth,  not  a  continent  one.    It 

1  Nowf.  EssaUf  1. 1.  §  11.    See  above,  lect  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  hj  I>atenfl. 

zxix  p.  404.  —  £d.  In  coneequenoe  of  its  republication  in  Leib- 

1  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  it  was  not  nitxu  Opera  Pktloaapkiea,  hj  Erdmann,  it  is 

published  till  long  after  the  death  of  its  an-  now  easily  procured, 
thor,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  collected 
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agrees  with  the  experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
its  base  and  perpendicular.    It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.    So  ^  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  upon  an  equal  footing.    But  every  man  per- 
ceives this  distinction  between  them,  —  that  the  first  is  a  necessary 
truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  true ;  but  the  / 
last  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the  wiQ  of  f 
Him  who  made  the  world.    As  we  cannot  learn  from  experience  j 
that  twice  three  must  necessarily  make  six,  so  neither  can  we  learn  I 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
and  intelligent  cause.     Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has' 
been,  but  never  of  what  must  be.**^ 

And  in  speaking  of  our  belief  in  the  principle  that  an  effect  man-  \ 
ifesting  design  must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  he  says,  —  ^  It  ' 
has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle  does  not  admit  of  i 
proof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience^  ' 
and  may  be  justly  drawn  by  induction,  from  instances  that  fall  within  / 
our  observation. 

^  I  conceive  this  method  of  proof  will  leave  us  in  great  uncer-  ) 
tainty,  for  these  three  reasons : 

Istj  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but 
a  necessarj/  proposition.  Ii  is  not  that  thmgs  wliich  begm  to*exist 
commonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a 
cause ;  but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause. 

**  Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of 
proof  by  induction.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has 
beenj  not  of  what  mtMt  be/  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  premises. 

^  For  this  reason,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  proved  by 
induction.  Though  it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand 
cases,  that  the  area  of  a  plain  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  altitude  and  half  the  base,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathe- 
matician affirms. 

*^In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experimental 
proo^  that  things  which  had  begun  to  exist  had  a  cause,  this  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us 
what  is  the  established  course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what 
connections  of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 


1  £it.  Powers,  Essay  vi.  ohap.  yi.    CoU,  Work$,  p.  4GB. 
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2<%,  Genera!  maxims,  grounded  on  experience,  have  only  a  de- 
gjree  of  probability  proportioned  to  the  extent  oT^urexperrence, 
and  ought:,- a^iyaya  to  be  m,dgi:Btf^od  sp  as  to  leave  room  for  excep- 
tions,  if  frture^exgerience^^^^  dJflfiftYfir  aqjT  flBfih« 

"  The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  proof  from  experience  and 
induction  as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,  show  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  matter  in  some  bodies  which  does  not  gravitate,  the  law  of  grav- 
itation ought  to  be  limited  by  that  exception. 

^  Xow,  it  is  evident  that  men  have  never  considered  the  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  causes,  as  a  truth  of  this  kind  which  may  admit 
of  limitation  or  exception ;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  received 
upon  this  kind  of  evidence. 

**  8cg?v,  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  ..ev^iy 
change  in  nature  actually  has  a  cause. 

**  In  the  faTgreatest  part  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall  within 
our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknown ;  and,  therefore,  from  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

^  Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  we 
can  have  of  it,  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some 
power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this  experi- 
ence is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general  conclusion, 
that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a  beginning,  must  have 
\a  cause. 

«  For  these  reasons,  this  principle  cannot  be  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, any  more  than  from  abstract  reasoning."^ 

It  ought,  however  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hume's  acuteness  had 

arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.     "As  to  past 

Hame  arrived  at  the      experience,"  he  observes,  "it  can  be  allowed 

same  ooncittsion.  *^  ,  •  .      ,    « 

to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those 
precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to  future 
times  and  to  other  objects,  —  this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I 
would  insist."* 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  has  best  known  how  to  turn  the 
criterion  to  account,  is  Kant ;  and  the  general  success  with  which 
he  has  applied  it,  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  demur  to 
many  of  the  particular  conclusions  which  his  philosophy  would 
establish. 

1  l^UeBeetual  Powers f'Em§jYl.cYUip.Tl.   CoU,  2  Jkquiry  eoHeeming  the  Hunmn  Undtrslumd* 

Workg,  pp.  456,  466.    Held  has  several  other  ing^  ( iv.    PkOosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.^ 

passages  to  the  same  effect  in  the  same  chapter  £d  . 
of  this  Essa^. 
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Bat  though  it  be  now  generally  acknowledged,  by  the  profoondest ' 
thinkers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  all  our 
Phiiosopben  divid-      knowledge  into  the  prodaoe  of  experience,  ex- 
ed  in  regard  to  wb^      tcrnal  or  internal,  and  that  a  certain  complement 
Z^""  M*^5umat^      o^  cognitions  must  be  allowed  as  having  their 
mud  what  aa  modifica-      origin  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle 
tiona  of  tiie  ultimate.       itself;  they  are  not  at  one  in  regard  to  those 
which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  ultimate  and 
elemental,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications^ 
or  combinations  of  these.    Keid  and  Stewart,.; 
Beid  and  Stewart      (the  former  in  particular),  have  been  considered  \ 
have  heen  oenanred      ^^  ^^^  ^^gy  ^^  ^YieiT  admission  of  primary  laws ;  / 

for  their  too  easy  ad-  ,  .^  \.        .,  ^  ^i    ^  ^i  • 

miMion  of  first  prin-  *°^  ^*  must  be  allowed  that  the  censure,  m  some 
dpies.  instances,  is  not  altogether  unmerited.    But  it 

ought  to  be  recollected,  that  those  who  thus 
agree  in  reprehension  are  not  in  unison  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
censure ;  and  they  wholly  forget  that  our  Scottish  philosopheif  made 
no  pretension  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  primary  laws  of  human  rea- 
son, —  that  they  thought  it  enough  to  classify  a  certain  number  of 
cognitions  as  native  to  the  mind,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to 

resolve  these  into  simpler  elements.  '^  The  most 
rt^LT^  '"^  '^^'      general  phwnomena,"  says  Dr.  Reid,^  **  we  can 

reach,  are  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general  facts 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which  include  a  great  many 
particular  facts  under  them.  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the 
name  of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phsBnomenon,  which  human 
industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
when  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and  com- 
prehended in  it."  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced 
the  same  remark.  "The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 
thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings;  but,  if  we 
stop  where  we  can  trace  it  ng  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time 
trace  it  farther."'    The  same  view  has  been  likewise  well  stated  by 

Mr.  Stewart.*  **In  all  the  other  sciences,  the 
the  nrnTef^t^^  ^      progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  fi^om  the 

less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  science,  which  but  a  few 

1  Inquiry^  ohap.  yt.  ( 18,  Wbrki,  p.  188.  —Ed.        8  PkOotiophiedl  JEnosOi  I*>«1- 1>^-  o«  i-  ^»k». 
S  Jnqtarf  into  tht  MmtUM  Miid,  0.  1.  $  8.     TOl.  v.  p  18.    Cf.  EUmenis^  vol.  i.  0.  v.  p.  2,  f 
Worifcf,p.99.  — £d.  4.    Worib,  vol.  ii.  pp.  848,  818.  *  £d. 
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years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  abd  which  certainly  labors 
under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself  a  step  should  all  at 
once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehending  all  the  particular 
phenomena  which  we  know.  As  the  order  established  in  the  intel^ 
lectnal  world  seems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  we  trace  among  the  phaenomena  of  the  materisd  system ;  and 
as  in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  subject  they  may 
relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  extract  from 
an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflections. 
*  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals  and 
new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  names  that 
support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  experiments  de^ 
cisive.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no  single  proposition 
in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But  whether  all  these  are 
really%mple  substances,  or'  compounds  not  yet  resolved  into  their 
elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves  cannot  possibly  assert; 
nor  would  it,  in  the  least,  diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations, 
if  future  experiments  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken,  as 
to  the  simplicity  of  these  substances.  This  remark  should  not  be 
confined  to  later  discoveries;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those 
earths  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.'  'In 
the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the 
substance  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  waa 
universally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we 
have  extended  our  inquiries  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and  by  a  closer  obser* 
vation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  a  small  store  of  primitive 
materials,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was  created.' " 

Tbiat  the  list  of  the  primaiy  elements  of  human  reason,  which  our 

two  philosophers  have  given,  has  no  pretence  to 

That  Bcid  tnd  Stew-      oj-^jgr  I  and  that  the  principles  which  its  contains 

art  onbr  no  systematio  '  .     ii      i    -•         t  •• 

dednction  at  the  pri-  Sffc  not  Systematically  deduced  by  any  ambitious 
maty  eiemeots  of  ha-  process  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  is  no  valid 
man  rea«oD,  is  no  raiid      ground  of  disparagement.    In  fact,  which  of  the 

aroand  for  dfsparac-  ii*/»«  /•    y  ... 

ina  their  labors.  vaunted  classifications  of  these  primitive  truths 

can  stand  the  test  of  criticism  ?  The  most  cele- 
brated, and  by  far  the  most  ingenious,  of  these, — the  scheme  of 
Kant, — though  the  truth  of  its  details  may  be  admitted,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  affording  either  a  necessary  deduction  or  a 
natural  an-angement  of  our  native  cognitions ;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  to  system  still  remains  a  problem  to  be  resolved. 
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In  point  of  &ct,  philosophers  have  not  yet  purified  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  the  problem, —  have  not  yet  estab* 
notTel'^abrhed^till      "*^^  ^^^  principles  on  which  its  solution  ought 
priDcipie  on  which  oor      to  be  undertaken.    And  here  I  would  solicit 
vitimate     oognitions      your  attention  to  a  circumstance,  which  shows 
are  to  be  oianifled,      j^^^  ^  philosophers  are  still  removed  from  the 
prospect  of  an  ultimate  decision.    It  is  agreed, 
that  the  quality  of  necessity  is  that  which  discriminates  a  native 
from  an  adventitious  element  of  knowledge.    When  we  find,  there«\ 
fore,  a  cognition  which  contains  this  discriminative  quality,  we  are  \ 
entitled  to  lay  it  down  as  one  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  I 
as  a  generalization  from  experience.    This  I  admit.    But  when  j 
philosophers  lay  it  down  not  only  as  native  to  the  mind,  but  as  a  : 
positive  and  immediate  datum  of  an  intellectual  power,  I  demur. ' 
It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a 
Podti^rN^oir      cognition  may  depend  on   two  different    and 
M  it  reauiti  from  a       Opposite   principles,  inasmuch  as  it  may  eitl^er 
power,  or  from  a  pow-      be  the  result  of  a  power^  or  of  a  powerlessness, 
erienoese  of  mind.  ^^  the  thinking  principle.    In  the  one  case,  it 

The  firat  order  of       ^|]^j;,'^J|LJ^^^t(i^^i  ^"    ^^^    ot.hP|-   ft   T^eyatJve, 

Nece88ity,-the  Pod-      necessity.    Let  us  take  examples  of  these  oppo-  \ 

tire,-lllii8trated,    by  .— ^  *     ^  *•  • 

the  act  of  PercepUon.      ^^^^  cases.     In  an  act  of  perceptive  conscious-  1 
ness,  I  think,  and  cannot  but  think,  that  I  and 
that  something  different  from  me  exist,  —  in  other  words,  that  my 
perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  ego,  exists,  and  that  the  object 
of  my  perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  non-ego,  exists.    In  these  \ 
circumstances,  I  pronounce  Existence   to  be  a  native   cognition,   \ 
because  I  find  that  I  cannot  think  except  under  the  condition  of 
thinking  all  that  I  am  conscious  of  to  exist.    Existence  is  thus  a 
form,  a  category  of  thought.    But  here,  though  I  cannot  but  think 
existence,  I  am  conscious  of  this  thought  as  an  act  of  power,  —  an 
act  of  intellectual  force.    It  is  the  result  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness. 
In  like  manner,  when  I  think  2  X  ^  =  ^9  the  thought,  though  ^ 
inevitable,  is  not  felt  as  an  imbecility ;  we  know 

By  an  arithmetical        •  ■■•«  m  %    ■%  • 

^^^  .^  It  as  true,  and,  m  the  perception  ot  the  truth, 

though  the  act  be  necessary,  the  mind  is  con- 
sdous  that  the  necessity  does  not  arise  from  impotence.  On  thej 
contrary,  we  attribute  the  same  necessity  to  God.  Here,  therefore,^ 
there  is  a  class  of  natural  cognitions,  which  we  may  properly  view  < 
as  so  many  positive  exertions  of  the  mental  vigor,  and  the  cognitions  [ 
of  this  class  we  consider  as  Positive.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
notion  of  Existence  and  its  modifications,  the  piinciples  of  Identity, 
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/and  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle,  the  intuitions  of  Space 
Vand  Time,  etc. 

But  besides  these,  there  are  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 

which,  by  all  philosophers,  have  been  regarded 

The  second  order  of      ^g  standing  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  which 

II*"*^^;"**?  ^^"^      to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.    In 

tire.    This  not  recog-  .  ^ 

aiwd  b^phOoiophen.  place  of  being  the  result  of  a  power,  the  neces- 
sity which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  impotence  of  our  Acuities.  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
nothing  could  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  arrogate  to  these 
negative  inabilities,  the  dignity  of  positive  energies.  Every  rule  of 
philosophizing  would  be  violated.  The  law  of  Pardmony  pre- 
scribes, that  principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity, 
and  that  an  hypothetical  force  be  not  postulated  to  explain  a  ph»- 
Domenon  which  can  be  better  accounted  for  by  an  admitted  impo- 
tence. The  phaenomenon  of  a  heavy  body  rising  from  the  earth, 
may  warrant  us  in  the  assumption  of  a  special  power ;  but  it  would 
surely  be  absurd  to  devise  a  special  power  (that  is,  a  power  besides 
gravitation)  to  explain  the  phaenomenon  of  its  descent. 

Now,  that  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  constitutes  a  great 

negative  principle,  to  which  sundry  of  the  most 

impj?llaaUlb®ftfiiroepa  ,of  mtel J igence^  jia y  be 

referred,  araigai:a.te  m^  illftftatftateblfei.^P<^  though  the  discu^ionls 

one  somewhat  abstract,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  insight  into 

the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle. 

I  begin  by  the  statement  of  certain  principles,  to  which  it  is 

necessary  in  the  sequel  to  refer. 

Pfindpiee  reftrred  The  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  words 

tointhediaeiiMion.         th_e^^8upj:efi^J[aw^gj^^  what  is^called 

1.  The  Law  of  Non-      the  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  mqre  correctly 

ContradictioB.  the  principle  of  !N"op■Cn^^pifil/>fifm  i    It  is  this: 

Athing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 

—  Alpha  est^  Alpha  non  est^  are  propositions  which  cannot  both  be 

true  at  once.    A  second  fundamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather  the 

principle  of  Contradiction  viewed  in  a  certain 

einded  Middle!        '      ^^P^ct,  is  Called  the  principle  of  Excluded  Mi^- 

'  418,  or,  more  ftiUy,  the  principle  of  Excluded 

\  Middle  between  two  Contradictories.    A  thing  ^ither  is  orjt  is  not. 

— Aut  est  Alpha  atU  non  est;  there  is  no  medium;  one  must  be 

j  true,  both  cannot.    These  principles  require,  indeed  admit  of;  no 

\proo£    They  prove  everything,  but  are  proved  by  nothing.    When 

1  See  Appendlz,  II.  — £d. 
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I,  therefore,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  laws  by  name,  you  will 
know  to  what  principle  I  refer. 

Now,  then,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized 
by  philosophers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  tnie 

Grmnd  law  of  by  its  application  to  the  phaenomena :  Th»t  all 
thonght,— That     the      i.^^^  jg  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two 

eoDoelvable    lies   be-         —  ^  .      .  i      j-  ■     ^ii " — ^V"" 

tween  two  contrmdio-  extremes,  wiiicD,  08  contraaictory  01  each  other, 
toiyextremefl.  cannot  botE  be  true,  but^f^whichaas  mutual 

contradictories,  one  must.  For  example,  wel 
conceive  space,  —  we  cannot  but  conceive  space.  I  admit,  therefore, 
that  Space,  indefinitely,  is  a  positive  and  necessary  form  of  thoughts 

But  when  philosophers  convert  the  fact,  that  w* 
Established  and  11-      cannot  but  think  space,  or,  to  express  it  differ- 

ITsi^,-?-"*^      ^"^^y*  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  imagine  anything 
Mi«Hm«J      '  out  of  space, — when  philosophers,  I  say,  convert 

this  fact  with  the  assertion,  that  we  have  a  no* 
tion, —  a  positive  notion,  of  absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  contained  in  the  phasnomenon,  nay,  they  assume 
what  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  pbaenomenon  manifests.    It  is 

plain,  that  space  must  either  be  bounded  or  not 
of STbll^^ed!""^'^      bounded.    These  are  contradictory  alternatives ; 

on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  cannot 
both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must 
be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the  primary  laws 
of  intelligence.  But  though  space  must  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sarily either  finite  or  infinite,  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  I 
neither  of  its  finitude,  nor  of  its  infinity. 
We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive  space  as  bounded, — as  finite  i  *^ 

that  is,  as  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is  no  fur-  j 
Space  as  absolutely      ^j^^j,  gp^ce.    Every  One  is  conscious  that  this  is 

bounded     inconoeiva^        ,  .,,▼,.  ^        .i 

i^j3  impossible.    It  contradicts  also  the  supposition 

of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  terminated  sphere,  and  that  sphere  not  itself 
enclosed  in  a  surrounding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  think 
everything  in  space;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did  imagine  this  ter- 
minated sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case  we  should  not  have 
actually  conceived  all  space  as  a  bounded  whole.  The  one  contradic-  \ 
tory  is  thus  found  inconceivable;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  posi-/ 
tively  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  powerless  to  realize  in  thought  \ 
the  possibility  of  the  opposite  contradictory ;  we  cannot  conceive  J 
space  as  infinite,  as  without  limits.    You  may  launch  out  in  thought 
beyond  the  solar  walk,  you  may  transcend  in  fancy  even  the  universe 
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of  matter,  and  rise  from  sphere  to  sphere  in  the  region  of  empty 

space,  nntil  imagination  sinks  exhausted ;  —  with 

spwe  M  Infinitely      ^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  7    You  have  never 

unbounded  ineonoeiy- 

1^]^,  gone  beyond  the  finite,  yoa  have  attained  at  best 

only  to  the  indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  how- 
ever expanded,  is  still  always  the  finite.    As  Pascal  energetically 
says,  "  Infiate  our  conceptions  as  we  may,  with  all  the  finite  possible 
we  cannot  make  one  atom  of  the  infinite."^    ^The  infinite  is  infin- 
'  itely  incomprehensible.'"    Now,  then,  both  oon- 

Tbongh  both  theti      tradictories  are  equally  inconceivable,  and  could 
oontrmdictonr  aiterna-      ^^  jj^jj^  ^^^  attention  to  One  aloiie,  we  should 

tivee  are   Ineonoeiva-         .  •,     .  .  Ai  ii-ai 

Me,  one  or  other  is  yet  deem  it  at  onco  mipossible  and  absurd,  and  sup- 
j  aeoeMuy.  pose  its  unknown  opposite  as  necessarily  true. 

I  But  as  we  not  only  can,  but  are  constrained  to 

I  consider  both,  we  find  that  both  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and 
\  yet,  though  unable  to  view  either  as  possible,  we  are  forced  by  a 

higher  law  to  admit  that  one,  but  one  only,  is  necessary. 

/  That  the  conceivable  lies  always  between  two  inconceivable 
/  extremes,  is  illustrated  by  every  other  relation 

i     ^^"^^  ^' "  •  ^^"      of  thought.    We  have  found  the  mkximum  of 

»  mom.  ^ 

I  space  incomprehensible,  can  we  comprehend  its 

,  minimum?    This  is  equally  impossible.    Here,  likewise,  we  recoil 
from  one  inconceivable  contradictory  only  to  infringe  upon  another. 
Let  us  take  a  portion  of  space  however  small,  we  can  never  con- 
ceive it  as  the  smallest.    It  is  necessarily  ex« 
An  absointe  mini-      tended,  and  may,  consequently,  be  divided  into 
iZitf  "^teibuitJ!      *  ^^  ^^  quarters,  and  each  of  these  halves  or 
tUke  tnconceivabie.         quarters  may  again  be  divided  into  other  halves 
or  quarters,  and  this  ad  infinitum.    But  if  we 
are  unable  to  construe  to  our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
minimum  of  space,  we  can  as  little  represent  to  ourselves  the  possi- 
bility of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  any  extended  entity. 
In  like  manner  Time;  —  this  is  a  notion  even  more  universal 
than  space,  for  while  we  exempt  from  occupying 
Further  illustration  ^^  ^^  energies  of  mind,  we  are  unable  to 

by  reference  to  Time;  .        ^i_  ^  •         *•  mu 

— io,a«aiiaximnm.        conccivc  these  as  not  occupying  time.    Thus, 

we  think  everything,  mental  and  material,  as 

in  time,  and  out  of  time  we  can  think  nothing.    But,  if  we  attempt 

to  comprehend  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  find  that  thought 

1  Pm»it$^  PremiAre  Partie,  art  ir.  1,(to1.  11.  dee  atonies,  an  priz  de  la  rtalltA  dee  ohoeee." 

p.  64  Faug^re.)   Paeeal*8  worde  are:  — "Nona  —Ed. 

aTone  bean  enfler  noe  ooneeptlone  an  deU  dee  t  iWtf.  Seo.  Part,  art  lit  1.  — £d, 
espaoee  imaginables;  nona  n'enfluitona  qua 
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in  hedged  in  between  two  incomprehensibles.  Let  us  try  the  whole. 

And  here  let  us  look  back,  —  let  us  consider  time  a  parte  ante. 

And  here  we  may  surely  flatter  ourselves  that 

/  I  Time,  a  porta  «a«,      ^^  ^^i^XS.  be  able  to  conceive  time  as  a  whole, 

/   as  an  absolute  whole,        ^t  ,  ,  .ti-iti 

I  inconceivable.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  have  the  past  period  bounded  by 

the  present;  the  past  cannot,  therefore,  be 
infinite  or  eternal,  for  a  bounded  infinite  is  a  contradiction.  But 
we  shall  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive 
time  as  commencing;  we  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time 
under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termination, 
but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that 
it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  as  to  con- 
strue to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, of  time,  that  is,  a  beginning  and  an  end  beyond  which,  time 
is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Goad  imagination  to  the  utmost,  it 
iktill  siriks  paralyzed  within  the  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives 
as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  annihilate  the 

(universe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of 
2.  jme,  as  an  nite  ^^  ^me  as  without  limit,  —  without  coniraence- 
regress,  inconceivable.         *^  .  .  ,  ,^ 

ment,  is  equally  impossible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and  such 
an  addition  would  itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substi- 
tuting the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can 
be  more  opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time 
involves,  likewise,  the  affirmation,  that  an  infinite  time  has,  at  every 
moment,  already  run ;  that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an 
^  infinite  has   been  completed.      For  the  same 

/  8.  Time,  as  an  infl-  reasous,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite 
V  cdvabi™*"***'  ^^^  progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and 
^  the  infinite  progress  taken  together,  involve  the 

triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  com- 
mencing, and  of  two  infinities,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Now  take  the  parts  of  time,  —  a  moment,  for 
Time,  2^,  as  a  Mini-  instance ;  this  we  must  conceive,  as  either  divisi- 
r/ume  dirXw!  -^1^  *o  infinity,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  certain 
bte  to  infinity,  or  com-  absolutely  Smallest  parts.  One  or  other  of  these 
posed  of  certain  abw>-  contradictories  must  be  the  case.  But  each  is, 
lately  smallest  parts.      ^^        equally  inconceivable.     Time  is  a  proten- 

Both  alternatives  In-  .  ^     .  ,  ,  _1     i»  -x 

conceivable.  ^ive  quantity,  and,  consequently,  any  part  ot  it, 

however  small,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction, 

be   imagined   as   not   divisible   into   parts,  and  these  parts  into 

67 
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others  ad  vifinitum.  But  the  opposite  alternative  is  equally  impos- 
sible; we  cannot  think  this  infinite  division.  One  is  necessarily 
true ;  but  neither  can  be  conceived  possible.  It  is  on  the  inability 
of  the  mind  to  conceive  either  the  ultimate  indivisibility,  or  the  end- 
less divisibility  of  space  and  time,  that  the  arguments  of  theEleatio 
Zeno  against  the  possibility  of  motion  are  founded,  —  arguments 
which  at  least  show,  that  motion,  however  certain  as  a  fact,  cannot 
be  conceived  possible,  as  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

The  same  principle  could  be  shown  in  various  other  relations, 

but  what  I  have  now  said  is,  I  presume,  suffi- 

Thifl  grand  principle       cient  to  make  you  understand  its  import.     Kow 

eaUed  the  Law  of  the      the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 

^ The !!^^*r  opinion  ^^^--^^^^^r  bnnn^o^  hv  tliP  inonnr^pivahlo  T  ..nil  th^ 
founded  on  vagueness        Law  of  th"   ^onflitmnpH,      YoU  wiU  find  many 

andconftwion-  philosophers  who  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse 

of  this,  —  maintaining  that  the  absolute  is  a 
native  or  necessary  notion  of  intelligence.  This,  I  conceive,  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  vagueness  and  confusion.  They  tell  us  we  have 
a  notion  of  absolute  or  infinite  space,  of  absolute  or  infinite  time. 
But  they  do  not  tell  us  in  which  of  the  opposite  contradictories  this 
notion  is  realized.  Though  these  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  and 
though  both  are  only  negations  of  the  conceivable  on  its  opposite 
poles,  they  confound  together  these  exclusive  inconceivablcs  into  a 
single  notion ;  suppose  it  positive,  and  baptize  it  with  the  name  of 
absolute.  The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have 
dc^rin^'  **"*  '"*^''''''  now  stated  Is,  that  the  ComlTti^.r  i^^lT;5r 
wliicli  IS  alone  conceivable  or  cogitable ;„  tfa.e 
TJnconditioned/ that  wliich  is  inconceivable  or  iiicogit^^  „.ThP 
conditioned  or  II19  tirinkablc  lies  J>etwce!i  two  extremes  or  poles ; 
and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  them  un^nnrli^j^y^^rl^  t^^oh 
of  tliem  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclnsivn  or  y^jfl^raiJifitflry  ^^ 
thd^otTi^or.  Of  these  two  repugnant  opposites,  the  one  is  that  of 
/Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation;  the  other  that  of  Uncon- 
ditional or  Infinite  Illimitation.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in 
general  call  the  Absolutely  Unconditioned,  the  other,  the  Infinitely 
Unconditioned;  or,  more  simply,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite; 
the  term  ahsoliUe  expressing  that  which  is  finished  or  complete,  the 
term  infinite  that  which  cannot  be  terminated  or  concluded.  These 
terms,  which,  like  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  themselves,  philosophers 
have  confounded,  ought  not  only  to  be  distinguished,  but  opposed 
as  contradictory.  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative :  • 
"  — the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a 
negation  of  the  thinkable.    In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
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infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  all.  On  the  subject  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, —  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  at 
present  further  to  dilate. 

I  shall  only  add  in  conclusion,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it  is 
the  only  orthodox,  inference.  We  must  believe 
The  author»8  doctrine  i^  ^\^q  infinity  of  God ;  but  the  infinite  God  can- 
tiw^ono*  orUi^xTn-  °^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  present  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ference.  ties,  be  comprehended  or  conceived.    A  Deity 

underatood,  would  be  no  Deity  at  all ;  and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  Him  to 
be.  We  know  God,  according  to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The 
Infinite,  the  infinite  God,  is  what,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal,  is 
infinitely  inconceivable.  Faith,  —  Belief,  —  is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  tljis  all  Divines 
and  Philosophers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  found  to  coincide ;  and 
the  few  who  assert  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  daring,  the  extravagant,  the  paradoxical  supposition,  either  that 
Human  Reason  is  identical  with  the  Divine,  or  that  Man  and  the 
Absolute  are  one. 

The  assertion  has,  however,  sometimes  been  hazarded,  through  a 
mere  mistake  of  the  object  of  knowledge  or  con- 

Jite'^'*lL''?hX^^^  ««P^i«^ ;  ^  i^  ^^a*  ^o^^^  be  an  object  of  knowl- 
but  only  inadequately  edge,  which  was  not  kuown ;  as  if  that  could  be 
thought,  is  contradio-  ^^  object  of  Conception  which  was  not  conceived. 
It  has  been  held,  that  the  infinite  is  known  or 
conceived,  though  only  a  part  of  it  (and,  every  part,  be  it  observed, 
is  ipso  facto  finite)  can  be  apprehended;  and  Aristotle's  definition^ 
of  the  infinite  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  disregard  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  infinite,  qica  infinite,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
understanding.^  To  say  that  the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only 
inadequately  thought,  is  a  contradiction  in  adjecto  /  it  is  the  same 
as  saying,  that  the  infinite  can  be  known,  but  only  known  as  finite. 
The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the  infinite  is  for  us  now 
incognizable ;  —  they  declare  that  the  finite,  and  the  finite  alone,  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that 
"  now  I  know  in  part^  (t.  6.  the  finite)  ;  "but  tlien^  (i.  e,  in  the  life  to 
come)  " shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known"*  (t.  e  .without  limitation).' 

1  PAy*.  i.  4,  6  (Bckker):  Tb  ii^v  Awtipoy  f  Sxoy  and  ri\9to9\  for  it  is  added  ;  — 05  5i 

&T€ipw  iytfwrroy.     The  definition  ocenn,  fiifihif  I'Im,   tovt*   iar\  rkXtiov  koI  B\o9. 

JPIy».  ilL  6,  11:  "Avttpoif  /Ur  o&f  iirrhr  oZ  See  I>Ma(j3toiu,p.27.— £d. 

Kar^    irwrJ^    \mifidyovatu   cdtl  n   Xafi^'iy  2  1  G>rtitrt/«i*,  xiii.  12. 

tf         tf»       »    ...     le             ,               J  .,-  8  See  Appendix,  III.  — Ed. 

Mffruf  •{«.    To  the  ftxfipov  is  opposed  the  *^*^        ' 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 

THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTT.— LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  IN 
ITS  APPLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITY. 

I  HAVE   been  desiroa?  to  explain  to  you  the  principle  of  the 

Conditioned,  as  out  of  it  we  are  able  not  only 

Law  of  the  Condi-      ^^  explain  the  hallucination  of  the  Absolute,  but 

tioned  in  its  applicft-  ,  .   ,  ^  -»  -,  '^-i 

^^^  to  solve  some  of  the  most  momentous,  and  hith- 

erto most  puzzling,  problems  of  mind.  In  par- 
ticular, this  principle  affords  us,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  two  great 
intellectual  principles  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  Substance  and 
Phaenoraenon  or  Accident.  Both  are  only  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditioned,  in  different  relations. 

Of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  concerning  the 

nature  and  genealogy  of  the  notion  of  Causality, 

Cansaiity-theprob-      j     ^Qy]^^^^  t^^  most  famous ;  and  I  shall  eii- 

lem,  and  attempts  at         _'   *  ^^    .  '  _         .  .  , 

solution.  deavor  to  give  you  a  comprehensive,  though 

necessarily  a  very  summary,  view  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  its  solution. 
This,  however  imperfect  in  detail,  may  not  be  without  advantage ; 
for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  work  a  generalized 
survey  of  the  various  actual  and  possible  opinions  on  the  subject. 
But  before   proceeding  to   consider  the  different  attempts  to 
explain  the  phaBuomenon,  it  is  proper  to  state 
e  p    nomenon  o       ^^^  ^^  determine  what  the  phasnomenon  to  be 

Causality,  — what  ^ 

explained  really  is.  Nor  is  this  superfluous,  for 
we  shall  find  that  some  philosophers,  instead  of  accommodating 
their  solutions  to  the  problem,  have  accommodated  the  problem  to 
their  solutions. 

^When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be,  we  are, 
/  by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
I  has  a  Cause.  But  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has  a  causey 
\  signify?    If  we  analyze  our  thought,  we  shall  find  that  it  simply 

1  Cf.  Diaeuuiontj  p.  e09«— Ed. 
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means,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  new  existence  to  commence,  j 

therefore,  all  that  now  is  seen  to  arise  under  \ 
What  appears  to  us  a  new  appearance  had  previously  an  existence 
to  begin  to  be,  is  nee.  under  a  prior  form.  We  are  utterly  unable  to 
irTaTtarprovioLd^  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
existed  under  another  plemcnt  of  existence  being  either  increased  or 
''o™-  diminished.     We  are  unable,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

conceive  nothing^  becoming  something,  —  orTon 
the  other,  something  becominpj  nothingr.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to  thought  by  supposing 
that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Himself;  we  view  the  Creator  as 
the  cause  of  the  universe.  "  Ex  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti,"  ^  expresses,  in  its  purest  form,  the  whole  intellectual  phae- 
nomenon  of  causality. 

There  is  thus  conceived  an  absolute  tautology  between  the  effect\ 

and  its  causes.    We  think  the  causes  to  contain  I 

Hence  an  absolute      jQi  that  is  Contained  in  the  effect;  the  effect  to  1 

effect  *imd  iteTauiie^      Contain  nothing  which  was  not  contained  in  the  i 

This  iiiuBtrated.  causes.     Take  an  example.    A  neutral  salt  is  an -• 

effect  of  the  conjunction  of  an  acid  and  alkali. 
Here  we  do  not,  and  here  we  cannot,  conceive  that,  in  effect,  any 
new  existence  has  been  added,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  has 
been  taken  away.  But  another  example: — Gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  again  the  effect,  —  result,  of  simpler  constituents,  and 
these  constituents  again  of  simpler  elements,  either  known  or  con- 
ceived to  exist.  Now,  in  all  this  series  of  compositions,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  aught  begins  to  exist.  The  gunpowder,  the  last 
compound,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  contains  precisely  the  same 
quantum  of  existence  that  its  ultimate  elements  contained,  prior  to 
their  combination.  Well,  we  explode  the  powder.  Can  we  con- 
ceive that  existence  has  been  diminished  by  the  annihilation  of  a 
single  element  previously  in  being,  or  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  element  which  was  not  heretofore  in  nature?  ">Qmnia 
mutantur ;  nihil  interit,^ *  — is  what  we  thinV^  wj^nt.  wa  ttii^^^  think-. 
This  tncn  is  the  mental  phsenomenon  of  causality,  —  that  we  neces-^ 
sarily  deny  in  thought  that  the  object  which  appears  to  begin  to  be, 
really  so  begins ;  and  that  we  necessarily  identify  its  present  with 
its  past  existence.  Here  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  know  ■ 
under  what   form,  under  what   combinations,  this  existence  was 

I  Persins,  lif .  84.    [Cf.  Rixner,  Gesehiehte  der  Philosophies  v.  i.  p.  83,  $  G2.] 
«  Ovid,  3Set.  xv.  165.  — Ed. 
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preyiously  realized,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  reqnisite  that  we  should 

know  what  are  the  particular  causes  of  the  paiv 

Not  neoeMary  to  the      ticular  effect.    The  discovery  of  the  connection 

notion  of  Cftiu*iity,      ^f  determinate  causes  and  determinate  effects  is 

that  we  should  know  ^         j    •    j-    -j      i  i     ^i. 

the  particular  cauMs      merely  contingent  and  individual,— merely  the 
oftheparticitiareflbot      datum   of  'experience;    but  the  principle  that 
every  event  should  have  its  causes,  is  necessary 
and  universal,  and  is  imposed  on  us  as  a  condition  of  our  human 
i  intelligence  itself.     This  last  is  the  only  phaenomenon  to  be  ex- 
*  plained.    Nor  are  philosophers,  in  general,  really  at  variance  in  their 
statement  of  the  problem.    However  divergent  in  their  mode  of 
explanation,  they  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the  matter  to  be  explained/ 
But  there  is  one  exception.    Dr.  Brown  has  given  a  very  different 
account  of  the  phaanomcnon  in  question.     To 
Brown's  account  of      ^j^jg  statement  of  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  your  atten- 
ca^u«Lty°**™*°  **  ^*^^  5  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  theory  is  solely  accommodated 

to  his  view  of  the  phsBnomenon,  so  his  theory 
is  refuted  by  showing  that  his  view  of  the  phsenomenon  is  errone- 
ous. To  prevent  misconception,  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  his  doctrine 
in  his  own  words :  * 

"  Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  future 
to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  im- 

Brown  quoted.  ,.    ,   .  ,.  -  «       *      .  i 

plied  m,  our  notion  of  power  r  A  stone  tends 
to  the  earth,  —  a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth,  —  are  not  the 
same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second. 
It  is  not  to  experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  reconrse  for 
the  origin  of  the  belief  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confi- 
dence, that  is  ailerwards  to  be  physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plans 
and  actions. 

"  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itself 
which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
from  which  the  experience  arises,  —  a  tendency,  that,  in  everything 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience,  may  truly  be  termed 
instinctive ;  for  though  that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real  mystery  in 
it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought,  which  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.    The 

1  On  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  notion        8  Phil,  of  tht  Hmnan  Mind,  Leot  tI.  p.  84, 
Causality,  see  Platner,  PhU.  Aph.  1.  $  845  «(  m?  .     edit.  1880. 
—  £1d. 
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belief  is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any 
other  state  of  it,  —  a  new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  uniformly  as,  in  ceitain  other  circumstances,  there  arise  other 
states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysteri- 
ous ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensations  of  sweetness 
or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  hear,  but  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly 
in  the  one  state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like 
manner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very 
feeling  of  the  .moment,  to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  immediately  after- 
wards to  believe  that  the  same  antecedents  will  invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the  future  is  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  trae ;  but  what  resem- 
blance has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of 
a  few  particles  of  sugar  on  the  tongue ;  or  the  harmonies  of  music, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air?  All  which  we  know,  in  both 
cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regularly  take  place ;  and  in  the 
regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more 
than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
mysterious,  or  everything  is  mysterious 

**  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider.  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series 
of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves  ?  or.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene  and 
connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  ? 

"  We  see  in  nature  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall'of  a 
spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of 
the  gunpowder;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution, 
which  we  must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power, 
we  believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the  same ;  that  the  deflagration 
of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it :  in  other  words,  we  believe  the  gunpowder 
to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application  of  a  spark,  and 
a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

**  There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  train  of  events, 
however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
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quents  which  compose  the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  anything 
else  existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we 
mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  another  substance,  is  that  a  certain  change  will  uniformly 
take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present;  —  all  that  we  mean,  in 
like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting 
another  substance,  is,  that,  where  it  is  present,  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is 
significant  not  of  anything  different  from  the  invariable  antecedent 
itself  but  of  the  mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance 
in  reference  to  some  invariable  consequent,  —  the  invariable  antece- 
dent being  denominated  a  cause^  the  invariable  consequent  an  effect. 
To  say,  that  water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to  say  that 
salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing ;  —  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition, 
which  is  not  exactly  and  to  the  same  extent  enunciated  in  the  other." 

Now,  in  explaining  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  late  lamented  fnend.  Dr. 
Brown's  successor,  whose  metaphysical  acuteness  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities. 

"  Now,  the  distinct  and  full  purport  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  this, — that  when  we  apply  in 

Wilson  qaoted  on      ^yns  way  the  words  cause  and  power,  we  attach 

Brown's   doctrine   of 

Canniity.  ^^  Other  meaning  to  the  terms  than  what  he  has 

explained.  By  the  word  cause,  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  in  this  instance  the  spark  falling  is  the  event  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  explosion :  including  the  belief  that  in  all  casee 
hitherto,  when  a  spark  has  fallen  on  gunpowder  (of  course,  sup- 
posing other  circumstances  the  same),  the  gunpowder  has  kindled ; 
and  that  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  fall,  the  grains  will  again 
take  fire.  The  present  immediate  priority,  and  the  past  and  future 
invariable  sequence  of  the  one  event  upon  the  other,  are  all  the 
ideas  that  the  mind  can  have  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  event  in 
that  instance  as  a  cause ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  power  in  the  spark 
to  produce  this  effect,  we  mean  merely  to  express  the  invariablenesa 
with  which  this  has  happened  and  will  happen. 

^  This  is  the  doctrine ;  and  the  author  submits  it  to  this  test :  — 
'  Let  any  one,'  he  says,  ^  ask  himself  what  it  is  which  he  means  by 
the  term  'power,'  and  without  contenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases 
that  signify  nothing,  reflect  before  he  give  his  answer, — and  he  will 
find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  circum* 
stances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and 
uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  spark. 
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«  This  test,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  question  can  be 
brought.  For  the  question  does  not  regard  causes  themselves,  but 
solely  the  ideas  of  cause,  in  the  human  mind.  If,  therefore,  every 
one  to  whom  this  analysis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  cause,  is  proposed,  finds,  on  comparing  it  with  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  faVL  account  of  his 
conception,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is  made 
good.  By  that  sole  possible  test  the  analysis  is,  in  such  a  case, 
established.  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  this  analysis  is  proposed,  as 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  the  words  cause  and 
power,  the  minds  of  most  men  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
complete,  but  are  still  possessed  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  there 
is  something  more,  which  is  not  here  accounted  for,  —  then  the 
analysis  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire, 
by  additional  examination  of  the  subject,  what  that  more  may  be. 

"  Let  us  then  apply  the  test  by  which  Dr.  Brown  proposes  that 
the  truth  of  his  views  shall  be  tried.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  spark  has  power  to  kindle  the  gunpow- 
der, —  that  the  powder  is  susceptible  of  being  kindled  by  the  spark. 
Do  we  mean  only  that  whenever  they  come  together  this  will  hap- 
pen ?    Do  we  merely  predict  this  simple  and  certain  fiiturity  ? 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  power  in.  one 
substance  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  and  of  a  susceptibility  of 
such  change  in  that  other,  we  express  more  than  our  belief  that  the 
change  has  taken  and  will  take  place.  There  is  more  in  our  mind 
than  a  conviction  of  the  past  and  a  foresight  of  the  future.  There 
is,  besides  this,  the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  constitution  of 
their  nature,  which  determines  the  event,  —  a  constitution,  which, 
while  it  lasts,  makes  the  event  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  objects  are  placed.  We  should  say  then,  that 
there  are  included  in  these  terms,  'power,'  and  *  susceptibility  of 
change,'  two  ideas  which  are  not  expressed  in  Dr.  Brown's  analysis, 
—  one  of  necessity,  and  the  other  of  a  constitution  of  things,  in 
which  that  necessity  is  established.  That  these  two  ideas  are  not 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  Dr.  Brown's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting 
again  his  words :  — '  He  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  mOre  than 
that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will 
be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
spark.'  V 

"  It  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Brown  | 
has  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  necessity  from  his  analysis."^       / 

1  Frofr Wilion,  In  BtaekwoofPa  Htngazin*^  rol.  xl.  p.  122  et  M9. 
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Now  this  admirably  expresses  what  I  have  always  felt  is  the 

grand  and  fandamental  defect  in  Dr.  Brown's 

i^ndamenui  defect      ^^eory, — a  defect  which  renders  that  theory  ab 

in  BrowD*e  theory.  •''  •' 

initio  worthless.  Brown  professes  to  explain 
the  phaenomenon  of  causality,  but,  previously  to  explanation,  he 
evacuates  the  phsBnomenon  of  all  that  desiderates  explanation. 
What  remains  in  the  phaenomenon,  after  the  quality  of  necessity  is 
thrown,  or  rather  silently  allowed  to  drop  out,  is  only  accidental,  — 
only  a  consequence  of  the  essential  circumstance. 

The  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  principle 

of  Causality,  in  so  far  as  that  principle  is  viewed 

ciamiflcationofopiii-      afl  a  subjective  phsBnomenon,  —  as  a  judgment 

Sin^oMhrp^d^      ^^  *^®  ^^™*^  mind,— fall  into  two  great  cate- 

I      pie  of  Causality.  gories.     The  first  category  (A)    comprehends 

v  those  theories  which  consider  this  principle  as 

.^     Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  that  is,  as  derived  fix)m  experience ;  the 

^    other  (B)  comprehends  those  which  view  it  as  Pure  or  a  priori^ 

\  that  is,  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  itself     These  two  primary 

\ genera  are,  however,  severally  subdivided  into  various  subordinate 

classes. 

The  former  category  (A),  under  which  this  principle  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  experience,  contains  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  the 
causal  judgment  may  be  supposed  founded  either  (a)  on  an  Orig- 
inal, or  (b)  on  a  Derivative,  cognition.  Each  of  these  again  is 
divided  into  two,  according  as  the  principle  is  supposed  to  have  an 
objective,  or  a  subjective,  origin.  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  where 
the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  original  and  underived,  it  is  Object- 
ive, or  rather  Objective-Objective,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  power  or  efficacy  of  causes  in  the  external 
and  internal  worlds  (1) ;  and  Subjective,  or  rather  Objectivo-Sub- 
jective,  when  viewed  as  given  in  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  our  own  volitions  (2).  In  the  latter  case,  that 
is,  where  the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  if  objective,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  product  of  Induction  and  Gleneralization  (3) ;  if  sub- 
jective, of  Association  and  Custom  (4). 

In  like  manner,  the  latter  category  (B),  under  which  the  causal 
principle  is  considered  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a  condition,  of  experi- 
ence, is  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  under  this  category  fall  into  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  some 
regard  the  causal  judgment  (c)  as  an  Ultimate  or  Primary  law  of 
mind,  while  others  regard  it  (d)  as  a  Secondary  or  Derived.  Those 
who  hold  the  former  doctrine,  in  viewing  it  as  a  simple  original 
principle,  hold  likewise  that  it  is  a  positive  act^  — an  affirmative 
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datura,  of  intelligence.    This  class  is  finally  snbdiyided  into  two   ■ 
opinions.    For  some  hold  that  the  causal  judgment,  as  necessary, 
is  given  in  what  they  call  "  the  principle  of  Causality,"  that  is,  the    • 
principle  which  decla]*es  that  everything  which  begins  to  be,  must   / 
have  its  cause  (5) ;  whilst  at  least  one  philosopher,  without  explic-  / 
itly  denying  that  the  causal  judgment  is  necessary,  would  identify/ 
it  with  the  principle  of  our  ^^Expectation  of  the  Constancy  of 
nature  "  (6). 

Those  who  hold  that  it  can  be  analyzed  into  a  higher  principle,^ 
also  hold  that  it  is  not  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negative  character. 
These,  however,  are  divided  into  two  classes.    By  some  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  principle  of  Causality  can  be  resolved  into  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  (7),  which,  as  I  formerly  stated  to  you, 
ought  in  propriety  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Non-Conti*adiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  (though  it  never  has  been)  argued, 
that  the  judgment  of  Causality  can  be  analyzed  into  what  I  called 
the  principle  of  the  Conditioned,  —  the  principle  of  Relativity  (8). 
To  one  or  the  other  of  these  eight  heads,  all  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  actually  maintained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principle  in    I 
question,  may  be  referred ;  and  the  classification  is  the  better  worthy  i 
of  your  attention,  as  in  no  work  will  you  find  any  attempt  at  even  / 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  theories,  actual  and  possible,  on  this/ 
subject.^ 

An  adequate  discussion  of  these  several  heads,  and  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  of  the  individual 

These  eight  doo-      opinions  which  they  comprehend,  would  far  ex- 

*enerai***°*****'***  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  limits.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  observations  on  the  value  of  these 
eight  doctrines  in  general,  without  descending  to  the  particular 
modifications  under  which  they  have  been  maintained  by  particular 
philosophers. 

Of  these,  the  first, —  that  which  asserts  that  we  have  a  perception  \ 

of  the  causal  agency,  as  we  have  a  perception  of 

tive  ^IT^ow^^      *^®  existence  of  external  objects,  —  this  opinion 

Subjective,  l^^s  been  always  held  in  combination  with  the 

Perception  of  oaiuai      second,  —  that  which  maintains  that  we  are  self- 

efflciency,     external      conscious  of  efficiency ;  though  the  second  has  / 

°  ™* '  been  frequently  held  by  philosophers  who  have 

abandoned  the  first  as  untenable. 

Considering  them  together,  that  is,  as  forming  the  opinion  that 
we  directly  and  immediately  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes,  both 

1  A  Tabnlar  View  of  the  Theoriei  in  regard  to  the  Principle  of  Canaallty  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 
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A    TABULAR    VIEW 

OV    THB 

THEORIES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CADSAUTT. 


n, 

^  ObjectiTO-objectire  and  Objectivo-subjec- 

tive, — Perception  of  Causal  Efficiency, 

Original    J    external  and  internal.  -^  ^-^'J 

or 
Primitive.    J  2 

Objectivo-snl^ective,— Perception  of  Con- 
aal  Efficiency,  interoalj-  r.  ^  .\  i, 
A.        C  '/'*.-<*    'wit.-^v\-- 

f  A  Posteriori.  \  /3_ 

Objective,— Induction,  Generalization. 


Judgment  i 

of 
Causality^ 

as 


c. 
Original 

or 
Primitive. 


B. 

A  Priori. 


d. 


Sat^ective,— Association,  Custom,  Habit. 


Necessary:  A  Special  Principle  of  Intelli- 
gence. A....  ►    ''v 


^6. 

Contingent :  Expectation  of  the  Constancy 
of  Nature.        ^  v  n.  v-t  ^ 


^7. 
From  the  Law  of  Contradiction  (».  e.  Non- 


Derirtlre}    Contr«Uctton). 


or 
S^Secondary. 


8. 
<From  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned. 
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external  and  internal,  —  this  opinion  is  reihted  by  two  objections. 
The  first  is,  that  we  have  no  such  apprehen- 
gro^dfl'^    *""    *^**      sion,  — no  such  knowledge;  the  second,  that  if  I 

we  had,  this  being  merely  empirical, — merely 
conversant  with  individual  instances,  could  never  account  for  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality  which  accompanies  the  judg-  / 
ment  of  causality.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  we  have  no  perception  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  in  the  external  world.  For  example, 
when  one  billiard-ball  is  seen  to  strike  another,  we  perceive  only 
that  the  impulse  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the  motion  of  the  other, 
but  have  no  perception  of  any  force  or  efficiency  in  the  first,  by 

which  it  is  connected  with  the  second,  in  the 
pe^SiorofThe'con^.  relation  of  causality.  Hume  was  the  philos- 
nection  of  cause  and  opher  who  decided  the  opinion  of  the  world  on 
eifeet  in  the  external  this  point.  He  was  not,  however,  the  first  who 
world,  —  maintained      grated  the  fact,  or  cvcu  the  reasoner  who  stated 

Dy  Hume.  .  .  /, 

it  most  clearly.  He,  however,  believed  himself 
or  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  in  this  he  was  original.  Speaking 
of  this  point,  "  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  "  that  of  all  the  paradoxes, 
which  I  have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  occasion  to  advance,  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and 
that  it  is  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  often 
must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view  of  any  two 
objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can  never  give  us  any  idea 
of  power,  or  of  a  connection  betwixt  them ;  that  this  idea  arises 
from  the  repetition  of  their  union :  that  the  repetition  neither  dis- 
covers nor  causes  anything  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this 
customary  transition  is,  thei-efore,  the  same  with  the  power  and 
necessity ;  which  are  consequently  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of 
objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies?  "^ 

I  could  adduce  to  you  a  whole  army  of  philosophers  previous  to 
Hume,  who  had  announced  and  illustrated  the  fact.'    As  far  as  I 

1  I^eeuiu  of  Humtm  JVhftire,  v.  i.  b.  1.  p.  ill.  8, 4.    Op$ra.  flifl.,  i.  p.  818.    Chev.  Ramsay, 

f  14,  p.  291,  orig.  edit.  PMIm.  Ptin  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^ 

'i  Cf.  Sturm,  Phyiwa  EUetita,  o.  ir.  p.  168  p.  109;  Glasgow,  1748.    Tliat  Aristotle  did  not 

(edit.  1697).    Stewart,  Elemmt$,  i.  Workt,  IL  acknowledge  that  sense  had  any  perception 

note  C,  p.  476,  Ekmenis.  ii.  Work$^  l\\.  note  0,  of  the  causal  connection,  is  shown  by  his  . 

p.  819.  —  £d.    [See  Le  Clere,  OntoUtgia^  c.  x.  $  denying  sense  as  principle  of  science,  t.  c 
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ba\:e  been  able  to  trace  it,  tbis  doctrine  was  first  promulgated  tow- 
ards tbe  commencement  of  tbe  twelfth  century, 
mfn'^'wi^^  hl^^^      at  Bagdad,  by  Algazel  (El  Gazeli),  a  pious  Mo- 
hammedan philosopher,  who  not  undeservedly 
obtained  the  title  of  Imaum  of  the  World.    Algazel  did  not  deny 
the  reality  of  causation,  but  he  maintained  that 
Algazel, -probabij      q^^  ^^8  the  only  efficient  cause  in  nature  ;*  and 
that  second  causes  were  not  properly  causes 
but  only  occasions,  of  the  effect.    That  we  have  no  perception  of 
any  real  agency  of  one  body  on  another,  is  a  truth  which  has  not 
more  clearly  been  stated  or  illustrated  by  any  subsequent  philoso- 
pher than  by  him  who  first  proclaimed  it.     The  doctrine  of  Algazel 
was  adopted  by  that  great  sect  among  the  Mus- 

Mu88ulman  doctors.  ,  i^  t  ^la^i  t- 

sulman  doctors,  who  were  styled  those  speaking 
in  the  law  (loquerUes  in  lege),  that  is,  the  law  of  Mohammed.    From 
the  Eastern  Schools  the  opinion  passed  to  those 
of  the  West ;  and  we  find  it  a  problem  which 
divided  the  scholastic  philosophers,  whether  God  were  the  only  effi- 
cient, or  whether  causation  could  be  attributed  to  created  exist- 
ences.*   After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  opinion  of  Algazel  was 
maintained  by  many  individual  thinkers,  though  it  no  longer  re- 
tained the  same  prominence  in  the  schools.    It  was  held,  for  exam^ 
pie,  by  Malebranche,*  and  his  illustration  from 
the  collision  of  two  billiard-balls  is  likewise  that 
of  Hume,  who  probably  borrowed  from  Malebranche  both  the  opin- 
ion and  the  example. 

But  there  are  many  philosophers  who  surren- 
/  ii.ObjeotivoSubjeo-      ^^^  ^j^^  external  perception,  and  maintain  our 

.  tire.      Perception   of       .  r         r         ' 

J  caaaai  efficiency,  in-      internal  consciousness,  of  causation  or  power, 
[  temai.  This  opinion  was,  in  one  chapter  of  his  Essay^ 

I     Locke.  advanced  by  Locke,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date, 

^     *  it  has  been  amplified  and  enforced  wiflh- distin- 

guished ability  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Biran,* — one  of  the  acutest 

S^ort,  (see  Post.  An.^  1.  p.  81;   and  ihi^  Zabar-  'BSLettvoa^  o.  iy.  p.  128  c(  uq,    Poiret  (Econmma 

ella),  and  by  his  denying  that  eenw  ia  princi-  Drotna,  i.  yi.  (  6,  p  06  «( uq.  (edit.  1706).] 

pie  of  wisdom,  aa  ignorant  of  caose  (see  Mtt.,^  8  \fitchmh€  d«  la  TiriU^  1.  ri.  p.  o.  iil.] 

i.  p  GO,  and  tM,  Foneeca.    See  also  Conimbri-  4  Book  ii.  e.  zxi.  (  6  ~£d. 

censes,  In  Org.  li.  436  )]  ff  See  Bxamen  des  Lemons  d«  PhUompkf^  § 

I  See   Averroes,    Destnutio    Dettructumu,  yiii.,  NouvelUs  Ckmiid&ations^  p.  241 ;  and  A'^ 

AriUotelis  Opera,  Tenet.  IfiGO,  yol.  ix.  p  66.  pontes  euix  Argwnentt  eonin  P  Appereeption  hn* 

Quoted  by  Tennenuum,  Geteh,  dtr  Phil.  yol.  m^iau  d*wu  LUaaon  CautaU  tntn  U  Vmdoh  n 

yiii.  p.  406.  — Ed.  la  JMbitoa,  etc.,  iVbwv.  Qm.  p.  868  (edit  1684). 

S  [See  Biel,  In  Sent.  1.  iy.  dist.  60.  q.  1.  Cf.  Fr^fkoe,  by  M.  Cousin,  p.  84;  and  Ondv 

D*AiIly,  Ibid.  dist.  2.  q.  28;  referred  to  by  dt  r  ITuurin  de  la  PkiUmpku  (Styiii*  Sitele)  t. 

^heibler,  Opera  Metapkysiea,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  tit  li.  1.  xiz.  p.  281  (edit.  1889).— £d. 
Id,  p.  124  (edit.  1066).    See  also  8tnrm,  fAynca 
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metaphysicians  of  France.    On  this  doctrine,  the  notion  of  cause  is 
not  given  to  us  by  the  observations  of  external  phaenoraena,  which, 
as  considered  only  by  the  senses,  manifest  no  causal  efficiency,  and 
appear  to  us  only  as  successive ;  it  is  given  to  us  within,  in  reflec- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  of  our  operations  and  of  the  power  which 
exerts  them, — viz.,  the  will.    I  make  an  effort  to  move  my  arm,  and) 
I  move  it.    When  we  analyze  attentively  the  phaBnomenon  of  effort, 
which  y.  de  Biran  considers  as  the  type  of  the  phsenomena  of  voli- 
tion, the  following  are  the  results :  —  I*',  the  consciousness  of  an  act 
of  will ;   2°,  The  consciousness  of  a  motion  produced ;  3°,  A  rela- 
tion of  the  motion  to  the  volition.    And  what  is  this  relation  ?    Not  I 
a  sinlple  relation  of  succession.    The  will  is  not  for  us  a  pure  act  1 
without  efficiency,  —  it  is  a  productive  energy ;  so  that  in  a  volition  I 
there  is  given  to  us  the  notion  of  cause,  and  this  notion  we  subse-  1 
quently  transport,  —  project  out  from  our  internal  activities,  into  the  ' 
changes  of  the  Atternal  world. 
^This  reasoning,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  jnere  empirical  fact  of  our 
consciousness  of  causality,  in  the  relation  of  our 

Shown  to  be  nnten-  .,,  .  -i      />  i*     i  i     . 

^^^^  Will  as  moving,  and  of  our  limbs  as  moved,  is 

1.  No  oonsclotisnett  refuted  by  the  consideration,  that  between  the 

of  causal  connection  overt  fact  of  corporeal  movement  of  which  we 

between  voution  and  are  cognizant,  and  the  internal  act  of" mental 

motion.  y^— Sw^wy— yw^r***  T "'   '      ■■"■I—""-  '    '■■""■"■  ■'J' 

determination  of  which  we  are  also  cognizant, 
there  intervenes  .a  jaunierous  scries  onTntermecIiate  agencies  of 
wiiicli  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme 
links  of  this  chain,  —  the  volition  to  move  and  the  limb  moving,  as  j 
this  hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediately  conscious,  for  exam- 
ple, of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously  to  this 
ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  finHn  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing.  A  person  struck 
with  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in  his  limb  to  fulfil  the 
determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is  only  after  having  willed  and 
finding  that  his  limbs  do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  learns  by  his 
experience,  that  the  external  movement  does  not  follow  the  internal 
act.  But  as  the  paralytic  learns  after  the  volition,  that  his  limbs  do 
not  obey  his  mind  ;  so  it  is  only  after  volition  that  the  man  in  health 
learns,  that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates  of  his  will. 

But,  independently  of  all  this,  the  second  objection  above  men-\ 
tioned  is  fatal  to  the  theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of  i 

1  See  Rnd^i  Works,  p.  866.    Ditcius,^  p.  612 — Ed. 
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causality  on  any  empirical  cognition,  whether  of  the  phsBnomena 

of  mind  or  of  the  phasnomena  of  matter.    Ad- 

2.  And  even  if  thii      mitting  that  causation  were  cognizable,  and  that 

admitted,  fails  to  ao-      perception  and  self-consciousness  were  compe- 

ooQDt   for  the    judg-  .  .  .  ...  '^ 

i  of  caiMaiity  ^^^  ^  ^^  apprehension,  still  as  these  faculties 


could  only  take  note  of  individual  causations,  we 
should  be  wholly  unable,  out  of  such  empirical  acts,  to  evolve  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality,  by  which  this  n;>tio^is  dis- 
tinguished. Admitting  that  we  had  really  observed  the  agency  of 
any  number  of  causes,  still  this  would  not  explain  to  us,  how  we  are 
unable  to  think  a  manifestation  of  existence  without  thinking  it  as 
an  effect.  Our  internal  experience,  especially  in  the  relation  of  our 
volitions  to  their  effects,  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  notion 
of  causality ;  but  it  is  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  what 
in  it  there  is  of  the  quality  of  necessity.  So  much  for  tltfe  two  the- 
ories at  the  head  of  the  Table.  -J  . 

As  the  first  and  seconcL  opinions  haye^beeny^ualrtr  associated,  so 
also  have  the  third  and  fourth, -^ thar^ ^l|ie  Joctrin^  that  our 
notion  of  causality  is  the  offspiing  of  the  objective  principle  of 
Induction  or  Generalization,  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  of&pring 
of  the  subjective  principle  of  Association  or  Custom. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  —  the  tliird,  it  is  plain  that  the  observa- 
tion, that  certain  phaenomena  are  found  to  suc- 
iir.  Objective —In-      ^^^^  certain  other  phaenomena,  and  the  ireneral- 

duction.     Generaliza-        .       .  ^     .  .1.1  . 

^^^  ization  consequent  thereon,  that  these  are  recip- 

rocally causes  and  effects,  could  never  of  itself 
have  engendered  not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  belief,  that 
every  event  must  have  its  cause.  Each  of  these  observations  is  con- 
tingent ;  and  any  number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  im- 
•     pose  upon  us  the  feeling  of  necessity,  —  of  our  inability  to  think  the 

-  opposite.  Nay  more;  this  theory  evolves  the  absolute  notion  of 
causality  out  of  the  observation  of  a  certain  number  of  uniform 
consecutions  among  phaenomena.  But  we  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  conceiving  the  reverse  of  all  or  any  of  the  consecutions  we 
have  observed ;  and  yet  the  general  notion  of  causality,  which,  ex 
hypothesis  is  their  result,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
thrown  into  the  air,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  one  or  all  stones  gravitating  from  the  earth; 
only  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  or  any  other  event, 
happening  without  a  cause. 

/^  Nor  does  the  latter,  —  the  fourth  theory, — -that  of  Custom  or 
Association,  —  afford  a  better  solution.     The  attribute  of  neces- 
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sity  cannot  be  derived  from  custom.  Allow  tlie  force  of  custom  to 
be  great  as  may  be,  still  it  is  always  limited  to 
'  ^  J*^^*""  the  customary,  and  the  customary  has  nothing 
whatever  in  it  of  the  necessary.  But  we  have 
here  to  account  not  for  a  strong,  but  for  an  absolutely  irresistible, 
belief.  On  this  theory,  also,  the  causal  judgment,  when  association 
is  recent,  should  be  weak,  and  should  only  gradually  acquire  its  full 
force  in  proportion  as  custom  becomes  inveterate.  But  do  we  find 
that  the  causal  judgment  is  weaker  in  the  young,  stronger  in  the 
old  ?  There  is  no  difference.  In  either  case  there  is  no  less  and  no 
more ;  the  necessity  in  both  is  absolute.  Mr.  Hume  patronized  the 
opinion,  that  the  notion  of  causality  is  the  ofispring  of  experience 
engendered  upon  custom.*  But  those  have  a  sorry  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  thinker,  who  suppose  that  this  was  a  dog- 
matic theory  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands,  it  was  a 
mere  reduction  of  dogmatism  to  absurdity  by  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian  sensualism,  Hume  proposed 
the  problem, — to  account  for  the  phsenomenon  of  necessity  in  our 
notion  of  the  causal  nexus.  That  philosophy  aflforded  no  other 
principle  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could  be 
made; — and  the  principle  of  custom,  Hume  shows,  could  not  fur- 
nish a  real  necessity.  The  alternative  was  plain.  Either  the  doc- 
trine of  sensualism  is  false,  or  our  nature  is  a  delusion.  Shallow 
thinkers  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  were  lost;  profound 
thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  lay  a  deeper  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  Hume  became  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  all  that  is 
of  principal  value  in  our  more  recent  metaphysics.  Hume  is  the 
parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  through  Kant,  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Germany ;  he  is  the  parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  that  is  of  preeminent  note  in 
the  metaphysics  of  France  and  Italy. — But  to  return. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  category  (B),  and  to  the  first  of  thd^ 
four  particular  heads  which  it  likewise  contains,  | 

pi Jo™l?n^''*  -  *^^  ^P^"^^°'  ^^"'^^y'  *^^*  *^^  judgment,  that  1 
everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,  I 
is  a  simple  primary  datum,  a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence.  To/ 
this  head  are  to  be  referred  the  theories  on  causality  of  Descartes,/ 
Leibnitz,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  Fichte,  Cousin,  and  the  majority  off 
recent  philosophers.    This  is  the  fifth  theory  in  order. 


1  [On  Home's  theoiy,  See  Flatner,  PkU.  Aph.  q.  i.  {  850,  p  485-6;  edit.  1798.] 
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i  Dr.  Brown  has  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  Cansality,  which  may 
/  be  numbered  as  the  sixth ;  though  perhaps  it  is 

•  tiJ  ooi^tauT^  rf^iia!      hardly  deserving  of  distinct  enumeration.    He 
I  tare.  actually  identifies  the  causal  judgment,  which  to 

»  us  is  necessary,  with  the  principle  by  which  we 

tire  merely  inclined  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  opera- 
tions. 

Superseding  any  articulate  consideration  of  this  opinioQ,  and  re- 
verting to  the  fifth,  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  several 
modifications  of  this  opinion,  as  held  by  different  philosophers;  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the  doctrine  in  refer- 
ence to  its  most  general  features.  ^ 

Kow  it  is  manifest,  that,  against  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ciple, which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary  presumption 
of  philosophy.  This  is  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  forbids,  without 
necessity,  the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers, 
^  mh  opinion  criu-  principles,  or  causes ;  above  all  the  postulation  of 
Primary  preramp-  *^  Unknown  force,  where  a  known  impotence  can 
tion  of  phiioBophf  account  for  the  effect.  We  are,  therefore,  enti- 
•Kainrt  MBumption  of      ^Icd  to  apply  Occam's   razor  to  this  theory  of 

special    principle     of  ,.  i         •     i  i    .  mi 

^jj^^^^  causahty,  unless  it  be  proved  mipossible  to  ex- 

plain the  causal  judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  b/ 
deriving  it  from  a  higher  and  that  a  negative  origin.  On  a  doctrine 
like  the  present  is  thrown  the  onus  of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by 
showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
exists  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phaBnomena.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  admitted  provisorily ;  and  it  falls  of  course,  if  the  phad- 
nomenon  it  would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  to  stand  or  fall  according  as  the 
two  remaining  opinions  are  or  are  not  found 
ofNon-contradietilmr  insufficient,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
these.  The  first,  —  the  seventh,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  long  been  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
y  of  Causality  upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too 
acute  a  metaphysician  to  attempt  to  prove  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  an  ampliative  or  synthetic  principle, 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  ana- 
lytic. But  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wolf,^  Baumgart^,' 
and  many  other  Leibnitzians,  paraded  demonstrations  of  the  law  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradiction ; 

1  [Ontologia,  s  70.]  ZurriAender  Gnmd.    Zedler,  LtaAem^  •.  Am- 

2  [Bbtaphytik,  (  IS.]  [Cf.  Waloh,  LexikoH  «.     saliMt.} 
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but  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  the  covert  assumption  of  tha 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  argument  is,  however,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,*  and  modifications  of  it  in  Hobbcs* 
and  Clarke.*  Hume,*  who  was  only  aware  of  the  argument  as  in  th« 
hands  of  the  English  metaphysicians,  has  given  it  a  refutation,  which 
has  earned  the  approbation  of  Reid;  and  by  foreign  philosophers  its 
emptiness,  in  the  hands  of  the  Wolfian  metaphysicians,  has  fi'equently 
been  exposed.*  Listen  to  the  pretended  demonstration:  —  What- 
ever is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing ;  in  other 
words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But  nothing 
Fallacy  of  the  aop.      ^^^  ^^  more  be  a  cause  than  it  can  be  somethinc:. 

posed  demonstration.  ....  - 

The  same  mtuition  that  makes  us  aware,  that 

nothing  is  not  something,  shows  us  that  everything  must  have  a 

real  cause  of  its  existence.     To  this  it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that  the 

existence  of  causes  being  the  point  in  question,  the  existence  of 

causes  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  very  reasoning  which 

attempts  to  prove  their  reality.    In  excluding  causes  we  exclude  all 

causes;  and  consequently  exclude  nothing  considered  as  a  cause ;  it 

'  is  not,  therefore,  allowable,  contrary  to  that  exclusion,  to  suppose 

nothing  as  a  cause,  and  then  from  the  absurdity  of  that  supposition 

to  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  exclusion  itself.    If  everything  must 

have  a  cause,  it  follows  that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we 

must  accept  of  nothing  as  a  cause.    But  it  is  the  very  point  at  issue, 

whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  it 

violates  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  to  take  this  qusesitum  itself 

as  granted.    This  opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned. 

The  eighth  and  last  opinion  is  that  which  regards  the  judgment 

of  causality  as  derived ;  and  derives  it  not  from 

vin.  The  lAw  of         power,  but  from  an  impotence,  of  mind;  in  a 

the  Conditioned.  ,    ^  ,  ..,/.,      7,       -..  .  -.       ▼ 

word,  from  the  pnnciple  of  the  Conditioned.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible,  without  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  various 
categories  of  thought,  to  make  you  fully  understand  the  grounds 
and  bearings  of  this  opinion.  In  attempting  to  explain,  you  must, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  take  for  granted  certain  laws  of  thought,  to 
which  I  have  only  been  able  incidentally  to  allude.    Those,  how- 

1  [Bnay,  book  It.  e.  10,  (  8.     Wor£r,  i.  p^  4  2Vea<  of  Hvm.  Nature.h.  I.  p.  iil.  (  8,   Of. 

294.]    [This  is  donbtlesi  the  passage  of  Looke  Reld,  Works,  p.  466.    Stewart,  Dissert.  Works^ 

which  is  criticized  bj  Home  (TV^ot.  of  Hum.  i  p.  441.— Ed 

Nat.,  b.  1.  p.  1.  $  8);  bat  it  will  hardly  bear  the  6  [See  Waloh,  Lex  v.  ZureicAender  Grund, 

interpretation  pnt  upon  it  bf  Home  and  Sir  Bledemanni  Acta  Sehotastiea,  t.  vii.  p.  120, 

W.  Hamilton.  —  Ed.]  Schwab,    Prewehriflen   hlber   die    Metaphysik^ 

S  Of  Ubeny  emd  Neeesnty,  Worit,  edit  Moles-  p.  140.    Loflslas,  Lexikon,  v.  QtussalUdt,  i.  p. 

worth,  vol.  Iv.  p.  376.  —  Ed.  669.] 

8  [Demonstration,  p.  9.  alibi.     See  alSO  8. 
Gnveaande,  hurod,  ad  PhiL  f  80.] 
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ever,  which  I  postulate,  are  such  as  are  now  generally  admitted  bj 
all  philosophers  who  allow  the  mind  itself  to  be  a  source  of  cogni- 
tions ;  and  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  them^ 
but  which,  as  I  endeavored  briefly  to  prove  to  you  in  my  last  Lec- 
ture, must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  is  the  Law  of  the  Condi- 
tioned,—  the  law  that  the  conceivable  has  always  two  opposite 
extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  That 
the  Conditioned  is  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerless- 
ness,  of  mind,  is  evinced  by  this,  —  that  the  two  extremes  are  con- 
tradictories, and,  as  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative  can 
be  conceived,  —  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted 
to  be  necessary. 

Philosophers,  who  allow  a  native  principle  to  the  mind  at  all, 

allow  that  Existence  is  such  a  principle.    I  shall,  therefore,  take  for 

granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought. 

As  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  Lecture,^  no  thought  is  posidble 

except  under  this  category.    All  that  we  per- 

Judgment  of  Cau^      ccivc  or  Imas'ine  as  different  from  us,  we  perceive 

•Ilty,    bow    dedaoed  .  .        ^      ,.       .      ,  *„     , 

from  uiJs  law.  ^^  imagine  as  objectively  existent.    All  that  we 

Categories  of  tiiooght.      ^^  conscious  of  as  an  act  or  modification  of  sel^ 
Existenee.  ^®  ^"^  conscious  of  Only  as  subjectively  exist- 

ent. All  thought,  therefore,  implies  the  thought 
of  existence ;  and  this  is  the  veritable  exposition  of  the  enthymeme 
of  Descartes,  —  Cogito  ergo  sum.  I  cannot  think  that  I  think, 
without  thinking  that  I  exist,  —  I  dannot  be  conscious,  without 
being  conscious  that  I  am.  Let  existence,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a 
necessary  form  of  thought.  As  a  second  category  or  subjective  con- 
dition of  thought,  I  postulate  that  of  Time. 
This,  likewise,  cannot  be  denied  me.  It  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious  act ;  thought  is  only  realized 
to  us  as  in  succession,  and  succession  is  only  conceived  by  us  under 
the  concept  of  time.  Existence  and  existence  in  Time  is  thus  an 
elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time  absolutely  or  infinitely, 
•^  «    ^. ,     ,  — we  conceive  it  only  as  conditioned  in  time: 

The  Conditioned.  ,    ^    .  ^       ■,..,.      r«. 

j  and  Existence  Conditioned  m  Time  expresses, 

at  once  and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of  thought,  which  afford 

'  us  in  combination  the  principle  of  Causality.    This  requires  some 
explanation. 

When  we  perceive  or  imagine  an  object,  we  perceive  or  imagine 
it —  1%  As  existent,  and,  2%  As  in  Time;  Existence  and  Time  be- 

IP.626 — Ed. 
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ing  categories  of  all  thought.  But  what  is  meant  by  saying,  I  per- 
ceive, or  imagine,  or,  in  general,  think,  an  ob- 

Existence  Condi-  jg^fj  Q^iy  as  I  perceive,  or  imagine,  or,  in  general^ 
TXToltl  think  it  to  exist?  Simply  this  ;-that,  as  think- 
aiity.  ing  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  in  other 

words,  that  I  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I 
may  think  away  from  it,  I  may  turn  to  other  things ;  and  I  can  thus 
exclude  it  from  my  consciousness ;  but,  actually  thinking  it,  I  can- 
not think  it  as  non-existent,  for  as  it  is  thought,  so  it  is  thought 
existent.  *  • 

But  a  thing  is  thought  to  exist,  only  as  it  is  thought  to  exist  in 
time.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  We  cannot  think  an 
object  of  thought  as  non-existent  de  presentiy  —  as  actually  an  object 
of  thonght.  But  can  we  think  that  quantum  of  existence  of  which 
an  object,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  complement,  as  non-existent,  either  in 
time  past,  or  in  time  future  ?  Make  the  experiment.  Try  to  think 
the  object  of  your  thought  as  non-existent  in  the  moment  before 
the  present. — You  cannot.  Try  it  in  the  moment  before  that.  — 
You  cannot.  Nor  can  you  annihilate  it  by  carrying  it  back  to  any 
moment,  however  distant  in  the  past.  You  may  conceive  the  parts 
of  which  this  complement  of  existence  is  composed,  as  separated ; 
if  a  material  object,  you  can  think  it  as  shivered  to  atoms,  subli- 
mated into  aether;  but  not  one  iota  of  existence  can  you  conceive 
as  annihilated,  wliich  subsequently  you  thought  to  exist.  In  like 
manner  try  the  future, — try  to  conceive  the  prospective  annihila- 
tion of  any  present  object,  —  of  any  atom  of  any  present  object.  — 
You  cannot.  All  this  may  be  possible,  but  of  it  we  cannot  think 
the  possibility.  But  if  you  can  thus  conceive  neither  the  absolute 
conunencement  nor  the  absolute  termination  of  anything  that  is 
once  thought  to  exist,  try,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  conceive 
the  opposite  alternative  of  infinite  non-commencement,  of  infinite 
non-termination.  To  this  you  are  equally  impotent.  This  is  the 
category  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied  to  the  category  of  Exist- 
ence under  the  category  of  Time. 

But  in  this  application  is  the  principle  of  Causality  not  given? 
Why,  what  is  the  law  of  Causality  ?  Simply  this,  —  that  when  an 
object  is  presented  phsenomenally  as  commencing,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  now  contains, 
has  previously  been  ;  —  in  other  words,  that  all  that  we  at  present 
come  to  know  as  an  effect  must  previously  have  existed  in  its 
causes ;  though  what  these  causes  are  we  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
miable  even  to  surmise. 


LECTURE    XL. 


THE  BEGULATIVE  FACULTY — LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  DT 

ITS  APPLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITY. 

1 

OuB  last  Lecture  was  prindpally  occupied  in  giving  a  systematic 
view  and  a  summary  criticism  of  the  various 
opinions  of  philosophers,  regarding  the  origin  of 
that  inevitable  necessity  of  our  nature,  which  compels  us  to  refuse 
any  real  commencement  of  existence  to  the  ph«enoraena  which  arise 
in  and  around  us;  in  other  words,  that  necessity  of  our  nature, 
under  which  we  cannot  but  conceive  everything  that  occurs,  to  be 
an  effect,  that  is,  to  ^e  something  consequent,  which,  as  wholly 
derived  from,  may  be  wholly  refunded  into,  something  antecedent. 
/  The  opinions  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  this 
^  claim  of  thought,  may  be  divided  into  two  summa  genera  or  cate- 
gories ;  as  all  opinions  on  this  point  view  the  Causal  Judgment  either, 
!  1**,  As  resting  immediately  or  mediately  on  experience,  or  2**,  As  rest- 
ing immediately  or  mediately  on  a  native  principle  of  the  mind  itself; 
—  in  short,  all  theories  of  causality  make  it  either  a  posteriori  or 
Empirical,  or  make  it  a  priori  or  Pure. 

I  shall  not  again  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  doctrines  into 
which  the  former  category  is  subdivided ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  wholly  worth- 
less, as  wholly  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  quality  of  necessity, 
by  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  causal  judgment  is  character- 
ized. 

The  opinions  which  fiill  under  the  second  category  are  Qot  obnox- 
ious to  this  sweeping  objection  (except  Brown's),  as  they  are  all 
equally  competent  to  save  the  phaenomenon  of  a  subjective  necessity. 
Of  the  three  opinions  (I  discount  Brown's)  under  this  head,  one 
supposes  that  the  law  of  Causality  is  a  positive  affirmation,  and  a 
:priraary  fact  of  thought,  incapable  of  all  further  analysis.  The  other 
two,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as  a  negative  principle,  and  as  capable 
of  resolution  into  a  higher  law. 
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Of  these,  the  first  opinion  (the  sixth)  is  opposed  in  limine^  by  the 
presumption  of  philosophy  against  the  multiplication  of  special  prin- 
ciples. By  the  law  of  Parcimony,  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ple  can  only  be  legitimated  by  its  necessity  ;  and  that  necessity  only 
emerges  if  the  phsenomenon  to  be  explained  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  and  ordinary  causes.  The  possible  validity  of  this  theory, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  two  others  being  actually  found  incom- 
petent. As  postulating  no  special,  no  new,  no  positive  principle,  and 
professing  to  account  for  the  phaBnomenon  upon  a  common  and  a 
negative  ground,  they  possess  a  primary  presumption  in  their  favor  * 
and  if  one  or  other  be  found  to  afford  us  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  need  not,  nay,  we  are  not  entitled  to,  look  beyond. 

Of  these  two  theories,  the  one  (the  seventh)  attempts  to  analyze 
the  principle  of  Causality  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  the 
other  (the  eighth),  into  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  The  for- 
mer has  been  long  exploded,  and  is  now  universally  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  negation  of  causes  involves  an  affirma- 
tion of  two  contradictory  propositions,  has  been  shown  to  be  delu- 
sive, as  the  demonstration  only  proceeds  on  a  virtual  assumption  of 

the  point  in  question.    The  field,  therefore,  is  left 

The  uwof  CEnttiity      ^       f^^  the  last  (the  eighth),  which  endeavors  to 

of  the  CondiUoned.  analyze  the  mental  law  of  Causality  into  the  men-^ 

tal  law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  proposed,  is  recommended  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  special,  no  positive  principle.  It 
only  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  and  the  law  of  limitation,  the 

law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  one  of  its  applications. 
The  uw  of  the  Con-      ^onstitAtes  the  law  of  Causality.    The  mind  is 

ditioned.  , 

necessitated  to  think  certain  forms;  and,  imder 
these  forms,  thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two 
contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivableJ 
but  one  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  is  necessarily! 
true.  In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  only  requisite  to  spec-j 
ify  two  of  these  forms,  —  Existence  and  Time.  I  showed  you  that} 
thought  is  only  possible  under  the  native  conceptions, — the  apnon- 
forms, — of  existence  and  time;  in  other  words,  the  notions  of  ex-t 
istence  and  time  are  essential  elements  of  every  act  of  intelligence.) 
But  while  the  mind  is  thus  astricted  to  certain  necessary  mode^ 
or  forms  of  thought,  in  these  forms  it  can  only  think  under  cei-tain) 
conditions.  Thus,  while  obliged  to  think  under  the  thought  of  time,' 
it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  commencement  of  • 
time,  and  it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commence-- 
ment  of  time ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  conceive] 
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an  absolute  minimum  of  time,  nor  yet,  on  the  other,  can  it  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  form  two  pairs  of  contra- 
dictories, that  is,  of  counter-propositions,  which,  if  our  intelligence 
be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  on  the  same 
authonty,  one  necessarily  must  be  true.  This  proves :  1^,  That  it  is 
not  competent  to  argue,  that  what  cannot  be  comprehended  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  is  impossible  in  reality ;  and  2%  That  the  necessities  of 
thought  are  not  always  positive  powers  of  cognition,  but  often 
negative  inabilities  to  know.  The  law  of  mind,  that  all  that  is  pos- 
itively conceivable,  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  inconceivable 
extremes,  and  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has  never  been 
generalized,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  philosopher,  I  call  the  Law  or 
,  Principle  of  the  Conditioned. 

^      Thus,  the  whole  ph^enomenon  of  causality  seems  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its 
,     This  law  in  Its  ap.      application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
I    plication  to  a  thiog      mental  category  of  Existence,  and  under  the 
.    In^fndT^ml'ii^^      ^^™  ^^  ™®°^^  Category  of  Time.     We  cannot 
the  phienomenon  of      know,  we  cannot  think  a  thing,  except  as  exist- 
Causauty.  ing,  that  is,  under  the  category  of  existence ;  and 

,  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  as  existing,  ex- 

;  cept  in  time.    Now  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  to 
'  any  object,  thought  as  existent,  and  thought  as  in  time,  will  give  us 
I   at  once  the  phenomenon  of  causality.    And  thus: — An  object  is 
•'    given  us,  either  by  sense  or  suggestion,  —  imagination.    As  known, 
\   we  cannot  but  think  it  existent,  and  in  time.    But  to  say  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  a^e  unable 
to  think  it  non-existent,  that  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  annihilate 
it  in  thought.    And  this  we  cannot  do.    We  may  turn  aside  from 
it;   we  may  occupy  our  attention  with  other  objects;    and  we 
may  thus  exclude  it  from  our  thoughts.    This  is  certain :  we  need 
not  think  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thinking  it,  we  cannot 
think  it  not  to  exist.    This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future.    But  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an 
^object  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  present,  or  future.    To 
obviate  misapprehension,  however,  I  must  make 
Annihilation   and      ^  ygj-y  simple  observation.    When  I  say  that  it 
oeired  by  us.  '      ^®  impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought — 

in  other  words,  to  conceive  it  as  non-existent, — 
it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  distributed  and  arranged  and  modifiied 
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in  ten  thousand  fonnB,  —  we  can  imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of 
annihilation.  But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  which 
is  realized  in  any  object,  —  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves^ 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  bodies,  or  as 
diminished,  without  addition  to  them.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to 
constrilie  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added 
to,  or  an  atom  absolutely  taken  away  fi'OQi,  existence  in  general. 
Make  the  experiment.  Form  to  yourselves  a  notion  of  the  universe ; 
now  can  you  conceive  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the 
universe  is  the  sum,  is  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  You  can 
conceive  the  creation  of  a  world  as  lightly  as  you  conceive  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation  ?  It  is  not  the  springing 
of  nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it :  — it  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  crisis  of  creation. 
Can  we  realize  it  to  ourselves,  in  thought,  that,  the  moment  after  the 
universe  came  into  manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together,  than  there  was 
the  moment  before,  in  the  Deity  himself  alone  ?  This  we  cannot 
imagine.  What  I  have  now  said  of  our  conceptions  of  creation, 
holds  true  of  our.  conceptions  of  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  no 
real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing. 
But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  an  exertion  of  divine 
power,  so  annihilation  is  only  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  a  withdrawal 
of  the  divine  support.  All  that  there  is  now  actually  of  existence  in 
the  universe,  we  conceive  as  having  virtually  existed,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  Creator;  and  in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  annihilated 
by  its  Author,  we  can  only  imagine  this,  as  the  retractation  of  an 
outward  energy  into  power.  All  this  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  human  mind  to  think  aught  that  it  thinks,  as  non-existent  either* 
in  time  past  or  in  time  future.  -  -^ 

[  *  Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in^ 
Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corre-  \ 
Our  inabiiitj  to  think      sponds  with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 
Mght  asextruded  from      conccived  existcut  in  Space,  as  in  space  becoming 
UMmftte^^inoompics.      non-existent.    We  cannot  realize  it  to  thought, 
Biuiity.  that  a  thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the . 

one  quantity  or  the  other.    Hence,  under  extenJ 
sion,  the  law  of  Ultimate  Incompressibility ;  under  pretension,  th^ 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect.] 
We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  only  of  one  inconceivable  extreme 

1  SnppUad  from  D/jcwmioiu,  p.  OSO.  —  Ed. 
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of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application  to  the  category  of  existence  in  the 

category  of  time,  —  the  extreme  of  absolate  com- 

•'  Tbe  iBiiBita  rafi«M      mencement ;  the  other  is  equally  incomprehen- 

I  of  Tiiiieiioie«iii«m.      ^^^    ^y^^^  .    ^j^^  extreme  of  infinite  regress  or 

J  oeivabls  tbaii  its  ab-  .  ^ 

\Miatocoinineiioement      non-commencement.     With  this  latter  we  have, 

however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.     [  *  Indeed, 

as  not  obtmsive,  the  Infinite  figures  &r  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind, 

and  exerts  a  &r  inferior  influence  in  the  modification  of  thought, 

than  the  Absolute.     It  is,  in  &ct,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and 

in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our 

part  to  seek  it  out.]    It  is  the  former  alone,  —  it  is  the  inability  we 

experience  of  annihilating  in  thought  an  exist- 

/    Car  inability  to  oon-      euce  in  time  past,  in  other  words,  our  utter  im- 

/  oeiye  ezistenoe  as  ab-      potence  of  conceiving  its  absolute  commence- 

/    Bointeir  beginning  in      ^        ^^^^  constitutes  and  explains  the  whole 

time,   constitateB    the  '  *  ,  .  . 

I    phenomenon  of  cans-      ph«nomenon  of  causality.     An  object  is  pre- 
\  aiity.  sented  to  our  observation  which  has  pheenom* 

enaily  begun  to  be.  "Well,  we  cannot  realize 
it  in  thought  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement 
of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment ;  because  this 
supposes  that,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  could  again  think  it- as 
non-existent,  which  is  for  us  impossible.  What,  then,  can  we  do  ? 
That  the  phssnomenon  presented  to  us  began,  as  a  phaenomenon,  to 
be,  —  this  we  know  by  experience;  but  that  the  elements  of  its 
existence  only  began,  when  the  phenomenon  they  constitute  came 
into  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  represent  in  thought.  In 
these  circumstances,  how  do  we  proceed? — How  must  we  proceed? 
There  is  only  one  possible  mode.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  (that  is,  a  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being)  whose 
phaanomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist, 
prior  to  this  rise,  under  other  forms ; '  [and  by/brm,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  any  mode  of  existence,  conceivable  by  us  or  not].  But  to 
say  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is  only  in 
other  words  to  say,  that  a  thing  had  causes.  I  have  already  noticed 
to  you  the  error  of  philosophers  in  supposing, 
Of  Second  Caoses  that  anything  can  have  a  single  cause.  Of 
then  most  be  at  least      course,  I  speak  only  of  Second  Causes.    Of  the 

a  concurrence  of  two,  .  -    ,       ^^  .  /.  .it 

\  tooonBdtute  aneflbct      causation  of  the  Deity  we  can  form  no  possible 

^  conception.     Of  second  causes,  I  say,  there  must 

almost  always  be  at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  effect. 

Take  the  example  of  vapor.    Here  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of 

evaporation,  is  a  very  inaccurate,  —  at  least  a  very  inadequate  ex- 

1  SnppUed  from  iKaetMnoiM,  p.  63L— Ed.        S  Supplied  from  Dittutnmsy  p.  ezi. — Bd. 
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pression-    Water  is  as  much  the  canse  of  evaporation  as  heat.    But 
heat  and  water  together  are  the  causes  of  the  phsanomenon.    Nay, 
there  is  a  third  concause  which  we  have  forgot,  —  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  a  cloud  is  the  result  of  these  three  concurrent  causes  or  con- 
stituents ;  and,  knowing  this,  we  find  no  difficult  j  in  carr3dng  back 
the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  contains  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance.   But  on  the  hypothesis,  that  we  are  not  aware  what  are  the 
real  constituents  or  causes  of  the  cloud,  the  human  mind  must  still 
perforce  suppose  some  unknown,  some  hypothetical,  antecedents,  into 
which  it  mentally  refimds  all  the  existence  which  the  doud  is  thought 
to  contain. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  in  itself  or  a  more  fertile  cause  of\ 
delusion,  than  th&  common  doctrine,  that  the\ 
Tosoppoee  that  the      causal  judgment  b  elicited  only  when  we  appre-  \ 
^!^^  Jadpnent   is       jjend  objects  in  consecution,  and  uniform  conse-  ^ 

elicited  only  by  objects  ,  Vrv^  i         r  .  /.         i  I 

In  uniform  consecu-      cution.    Of  course,  the  Observation  of  such  suc- 
tion, is  erroneous.  cession  prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particu- 
lar causes  to  particular  effects.     But  this  consid- 
eration ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  law  of  Caus- 
ality, absolutely,  which  consists  not  in  the  empirical  attribution  of  ! 
this  phsBuomenon,  as  cause,  to  that  phaenomenon  as  effect,  but  in  ' 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes  ' 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself  and 
be  by  us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a  series  of 
successive  phsenomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange, 
themselves  under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.     [*0f  no  phaB- 
nomenon,  as  observed,  need  we  think  the  cause ;  but  of  every  phae- 
nomenon,  must  we  think  a  cause.      The  former  we  may  learn 
through  a  process  of  induction  and  generalization ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained  by  the  condition  of 
Relativity.    On  this,  not  sunken  rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
been  shipwrecked.] 

This  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  other,\ 

for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons:  i 

In  the  first  place,  t6  explain   the  phsenomenon  of  the  Causal 

Judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordi- 

The  Mithor's  doe-      nary,  no  express   principle.    It  does  not  even 

trine  of  causauty,  to      fonnd  upou  a  positive  power ;  for,  while  it  shows 

lo^FromitssimpUc-      *^**  *^®  phsBuomenon  in  question  is  only  one  of  / 

ity.  a  class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only/ 

a  negative  impotence.    In  this,  it  stands  advan-l 

tageously  contrasted  with  the  one  other  theory  which  saves  the/ 

*1  SufypUed  from  DiicuuionSf  p.  €93.  —  £d. 
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pbaBDomenon,  but  which  saveB  it  only  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
principle,  expressly  devised  to  account  for  this  phaenouienon  alone. 
Nature  never  works  by  more,  and  more  complex  instruments  than 
are  necessary; — fu^Scy  vepirriai;  and  to  assume  a  particular  force,  to 
perform  what  can  be  better  explained  by  a  general  imbecility,  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 

'  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  thei-e  be  postulated  an  express  and 

positive  affirmation  of  intelligence  to  account 

.^.  Averting  skepti-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  existence  cannot  absolutely 

commence,  we  must  equally  postulate  a  counter 

'  affirmation  of  intelligence,  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the  coun- 

'   ter  facti  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.    The  one 

necessity  of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other;  and  if  the  one  be 

a  positive  doctrine,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  also 

must  be  the  other.    But  they  are  contradictories;  and,  as  contra- 

dictories,  they  cannot  both  be  true.    On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 

root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie  I  .  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which 

I  propose,  these  contradictory  phaenomena  are  carried  up  into  the 

common  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.     Intelligence  is 

shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ;  our  nature  is,  thus,  not  a  lie,  nor 

Vthe  Author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine  avoids  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  which  attaches  to  the  more 
/   r:  Avoiding  the  ai-      difficult  and  complcx.    It  is  this:— To  suppose 

/  ternttives  of  fatadJsm  .  .  j  .   i        •      •   i        /.  i-^       • 

/  orinooDsistenev.  *  positive  and  special  principle  of  causality,  is 

/  to  suppose,  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to 

us,  through  intelligence,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  firee  causation,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect ;  exist- 
ence being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and  determined 
consequents.    But  Xhis  is  an  assertion  of  Fatalism.    Such,  however, 
:   most  of  the  patrons  of  that  doctrine  will  not  admit.    The  assertion 
^  of  absolute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a 
\  moral  universe,  consequently  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  moral 
\ universe;  in  a  word.  Atheism.    Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.    The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of 
man's  moral  nature;^  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihi- 
lated, which  in  any  scheme  of  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion, 
established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  also.    Aware  of  this, 
some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  special  prin- 
ciple,—  a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, — find  themselves  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine, 

1  See  above,  lect  11.  p.  IBetuq.  —  Ed. 
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to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though  universal  in  its  deliverance,  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  universally  true ;  and,  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.    Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
cause,  that  is,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they 
attribute  to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.    But  here  their 
own  principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.    They  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  given,  as  a  special  and  positive  law  of  intelligence, 
that  every  origination  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  commence- 
ment.    Now  to  exempt  certain  phsanomena  fi*om  this  law,  for  the 
sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  cannot  validly  be  done.     For,  in 
the  first  place,  this  would  be  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  a  comple- 
ment of  contradictory  revelations.     If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  veracity  to  any. 
^Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.^'    Absolute  skepticism  is  hence \ 
the  legitimate  conclusion.     But,  in  the  second  place,  waiving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the 
positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  lib- 
erty,— what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate    / 
from  the  universality  of  the  former?    We  have  none.    If  both  are  / 
equally  positive,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  the  other  the  alter-/ 
native,  which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 
But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  exposed  to  these  difficul-  '; 

ties.    It  does  not  suppose  that  the  judgment  of 
AdTftntages  of  the      Causality  is  founded  on  a  power  of  the  mind 

Author's  doctrine  fti>        ^  .  •      ^i_         i  .        t     ^    . 

^j^^^^^  to  recognize  as  necessary  m  thought  what  is 

necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence;  it,  on 
the^  contrary,  foimds  this  judgment  merely  on  the  impotence  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories,  and,  as  one  or  other 
of  two  contradictoriies  must  be  true,  though  both  cannot,  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  the  inability  of  the  mind 
to  conceive  an  alternative  as  possible,  that  such  alternative  is  really 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
affirmation  of  mind,  but  merely  an  incapacity  of  positively  thinking 
the  contrary,  it  follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  positive  consciousness, — the  affirmative  deliver- 
ance, that  we  are  truly  the  authors, —  the  responsible  originators,  of 
our  actions,  and  not  merely  links  in  the  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  on  this  doctrine  that 
we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  will, —  that  we 
can  rationally  assert  to  man  a  ^fatis  avolsa  voluntas.'^  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive absolute  commencement;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  &ee 
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Tolitioii*  Bat  as  little  can  we  conceive  the  alternative  on  which 
libertj  is  denied,  on  which  necessity  is  afinned.  And  in  favor  of 
oar  moral  nature,  the  &ct  that  we  are  free,  is  given  us  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  Daty,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fiict  of  liberty  cannot  be 
redargued  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Conditioned  proves,  against  the  necessitarian,  that 
something  may,  nay  must,  be  true,  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly 
unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility ;  whilst  it  shows  that  the 
objection  of  incomprehensibility  applies  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
fetalism  than  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  If  the  deduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Causal  Judgment,  which  I  have  attempted,  should 
speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  afford  a  securer  and  more 
satisfactory  foundation  for  our  practical  interests,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated.^ 

1  Here,  in  the  maniueript,  ooGan  the  fol-  these  Lectares.    It  will  also  be  obeerred  that 

lowing  Bentenoe,  with  mark  of  deletion:—  Sir.  W.  HamUton  does  not  pursue  the  appU- 

•*  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak,  wlien  we  cation  of  the  Law  of  the  Conditioned  to  the 

consider  the  question  of  tbe  Liberty  or  Ke-  principle  of  Substance  and  Phenomenon,  as 

eetsity  of  our  Volitions,  onder  the  Third  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  diseossion.    Bet 

Great  Class  of  the  Hental  Phenomena, — the  above,  p.  682.    On  Cansalitf ,  and  on  Libertj 

Conati7e.>*    The  author  does  not,  however,  and  Necessity,  see  Airther  in  Disausimu,  p. 

resume  the  eonsideratlon  of  this  question  in  Witt  seq.^  and  Appendix  yL^Ed. 


LECTUEE    XLI. 

SECOND  GREAT  CLASS  OF  MENTAL  PHENOMENA  —  THE  FEEL- 
INGS; THEIR  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO  THE  COGNI- 
TIONS AND  CONATIONS. 

Having  concluded  our  consideration  of  the  First  Great  Class  of 

the  Pheenomena  revealed  to  us  by  conscious- 

Beoond  Gr«Mt  cimb      ^       — ^^ie  phfiBnomena  of  knowledge, —  we  are 

of  mental  phxnomena,  *  ,       «'  i      /.    i  ^i 

— theFeeiingg.  ^^^  *^  enter  On  the  Second  of  these  Classes,— 

the  class  which  comprehends  the  phasnomena  of 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  or,  in  a  single  word,  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling.* 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  class  of  mental 

appearances,  considered  in  themselves,  there  are  several  questions 

of  a  preliminary  character,  which  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of.     Of 

these,  two  naturally  present  themselves  in  the 

Two     prdimtoary  threshold  of  our  inquiry.     The  first  is,— 

quMtiong      regarding        t\     xi.        u  r  -ax  :t   ty  - 

the  Feelings.  ^^  ^"^  phflBnomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  con- 

stitute a  distinct  order  of  internal  states,  so  that 
we  are  warranted  in  establishing  the  capacity  of  Feeling  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  second  is, —  In  what  position  do  the  Feelings  stand  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations;  and,  in  particular, 
whether  ought  the  Feelings  or  the  Conations  to  be  considered  first, 
in  the  order  of  science  ? 

Of  these  questions,  the  former  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 
either  superseded  or  lightly  dismissed.    This  is 
1.  Dothephaenomcna      shown,  both  by  the  very  modem  date  at  which 
llZ^Z^'^uJtZ      ^^  analysis  of  the  Feelings  into  a  separate  class 
derof  internal  states?       of  phflBuomena  was  proposed,  and  by  the  contro- 
versy to  which  this  analysis  has  given  birth. 
Until  a  very  recent  epoch,  the  feelings  were  not  recognized  by 
any  philosopher  as  the  manifestations  of  any  fundamental  power. 
The  distinction  taken  in  the  Peripatetic    School,  by  which  the 

1  Bee  above,  leot  zl.  p.  128. —Ed. 
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mental  modificationB  were  diyided  into  Gnostic  or  Cognitive,  and 
Orectic  or  Appetent,  and  the  consequent  redac- 
The  Feelings  were  tjon  of  all  the  faculties  to  the  FacuUas  cogno- 
not  ^^^  "  the  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^  FacuUaa  appetendi,  was  the 
flindamentai  power,  distinction  which  was  long  most  universally 
uitu  a  reiy  reoent  pe-  prevalent,  though  Under  various,  but  usually 
^^  less  appropriate,  denominations.    For  example, 

*  X.  .  1    u         the  modem  distribution  of  the  mental  powers 

of  the    menUl  pfas-        .  ^ 

into  those  of  the  Understanding  and  those  of  the 

Will,  or  into  Powers  Speculative  and  Powers 
Active, —  these  are  only  very  inadequate,  and  very  incorrect,  ver- 
sions of  the  Peripatetic  analysis,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  laud- 
able for  its  conception,  and  still  more  laudable  for  its  expression. 
But  this  Aristotelic  division  of  the  internal  states,  into  the  two 
categories  of  Cognitions  and  of  Appetencies,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Feelings,  as  a  class  coordinate  with  the  two  other  genera ;  nor  was 
there,  in  antiquity,  any  other  philosophy  which  accorded  to  the 
feelings  the  rank  denied  to  them  in  the  analysis  of  the  Peripatetic 
school.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that,  by  PlatOi 
the  capacity  of  Feeling  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental powers ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  total  perversion  of  Plato's  lan- 
guage, by  a  total  reversion  of  the  whole  analogy  of  his  psychology, 
that  any  color  can  be  given  to  this  opinion.     Kant,  as  I  have 

formerly  observed,  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 

BMogDitfon  of  the      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  tri-logical  classification.     But  it 

puioeqphen.  "   *™      ought  to  be  Stated,  that  Kant  only  placed  the 

keystone  in  the  arch,  which  had  been  raised  by 
previous  philosophers  among  his  countrymen.  The  phaenomena  of 
Feeling  had,  for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  Kant,  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  Grerman  psychologists,  and 

Soiaer.  MendeiMohn.      j^^^  |jy  them  been  Considered  as  a  separate  class 

Ebwha^.  Piatner.         ^^  mental  states.    This  had  been  done  by  Subser^ 

in  1751,  by  Mendelssohn'  in  1763,  by  Kfestnei^ 
in  1763  (?),  by  Meiners*  in  1773,  by  Eberhard*  in  1776,  and  by 

1  See   VnUrswkmg  ^Hbtr  den   Ursprung  der  Salzer;   m>ee  da  R^flezimu  sur  rOrigtnt  dm 

angttuhmcn  und  u$uingenekmen  Empfindungm ;  PUusiXy  par  H.  Eiestner,  de  I'Acadimie  Royale 

flfst  published  hi  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  de  Berlin,  1767,  flnt  published  in  the  Memoin 

Academy,  in  17r>l  and  1762.    See  Verm.  jMlos,  of  the  Academy  in  1749.    See  below,  p.  a9L 

Schrifun,  v.  I.  p.  1.    Leipsic,  1800.    Cf  his  —Ed. 

ABgemeitu  Tkeorie  der  $ektinen  Aiiul«,  1771.  —  4  See  AJbrin  der  Psyehologie,  1778.— £d. 

£d.    [For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the  '  See  Attgenum*    Theorie  de$  Denken*  wnd 

former  work,  eee  Reinhold,  tfber  die  bi$/urigen  EmpJindetUy  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 

Btgrif§  vom  VergnHigm.     Yermuehu  Sckrifie»^  Berlin  in  1776;  new  edit.  1786.    Cf.  Theorieder 

i,  p.  296.    Jena,  1796.]  athOnen  Wissenekqften,  2d  edit.    HaUe,  1786.— 

i  Brief*  Mftcr  die  Emu/Uuimgen,  1766.  —Ed.  Ed. 

•  See  Nowtette  Theurie  de$  Plaisirtf  par  U. 
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Platner^  in  1780  (?).    It  remained,  however,  for  Kant  to  establish, 
by  his  authority,  the  decisive  trichotomy  of  the 
Eant,— the  flrrt  to      mental  powers.    In  his  Critique  of  Judgment 
omy  of  the  mental      {JSritik  dcT  Urtheilskraft)y  and,  likewise,  in  his 
powers.  Anihropclogy^  he  treats   of  the  capacities  of 

Feeling,  apart  from,  and  along  with,  the  facul- 
ties of  Cognition  and  Conation.'    At  the  same  time,  he   called 
attention  to  their  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  more  precisely  and  more  explicitly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors did  he  refer  them  to  a  particular  power, —  a  power  which 
constituted  one  o:  the  three  fundamental  phaenomena  of  mind. 
This  impoilant  innovation  necessarily  gave  rise  to  controversy. 
It  is  true  that  the  Kantian  reduction  was  ad- 
Kanrs     doctrine      fitted,  not  Only  by  the  great  majority  of  those 

controverted  by  some  ,         .,,  ■,,.  ,.  ,.it5-  ii 

philosophers  of  note.  ^**^  followed  the  impulsion  which  Kant  had 
given  to  philosophy,  but,  likewise,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  psychologists  of  Germany,  who  ranged  tiiemselves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Critical  School.  A 
reaction  was,  however,  inevitable;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  number  were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Feelings  in 
their  new  rank,  as  one  of  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  mental 
phsBnomena;  a  smaller  number,  —  but  among  them  some  philos- 
ophers of  no  mean  account,  —  endeavored,  however  violent  the 
procedure,  to  reannex  them,  as  secondary  manifestations,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  coordinate  classes,  —  the  Cognitions  and  the 
Conations. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  classification 
in  question,  it  is  proper  to  premise  a  word  in  ref- 
Feeiinff  ^^  ^  crencc  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which  the 

phsBnomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  designated, 
—  the  term  Feding;  for  this  is  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  on  the 
accident  of  its  ambiguity  have  been  founded  some  of  the  reasons 
against  the  establishment  of  the  class  of  phsdnomena,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote. 

It  is  easy  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  word,  when  that  word  denotes  some  object  which  has  an  exist- 
ence extenial  to  the  mind.  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  object, 
and  to  say,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  signified  by  such  or  such  a 

1  The  threefold  division  of  the  mental  phse-     b  i.  Sh  37-48,  edit  1788.  Kant's  Kr.  d.  VrthnU- 
nomena  forms  the  basis  of  the  psychological     kra/i  was  first  published  in  1790;  the  Antkro- 
part  of  Platner's  Nnu  Antkropolagie^  1790;  see     poUfgie^  though  written  before  it,  was  only 
book  ii.    The  first  edition  (Antkropologie)  ap-     first  published  in  1798.  —Ed. 
peand  in  1772^.    Cf.  PkU.  Aphoritmm^  vol.  i.        >  See  above,  lect.  xi.  p.  128. —Ed. 

^71 
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name ;  for  example,  this  is  called  a  houae^  that  a  rainbow^  this  a 
horse^  that  an  Oic,  and  so  forth.  In  these  cases,  the  exhibition  of 
the  reality  is  tantamount  to  a  definition ;  or,  as 
£a87  to  conyey  a  an  old  logician  expresses  it,  ^^Cognitio  onmis 
dear  knowledge  of  the  intuitiva  est  definitiva."  ^  The  same,  however, 
wtaidk'^'denote  ^ph«-  ^^^  ^^*'  ^^^^  ^^  regard  to  an  object  which  lies 
nomena  external  to  within  the  mind  itself.  What  was  eiasy  in  the 
**>•  "»»»<*•  one  case  becomes  difficult  in  the  other.     For 

although  he  to  whom  I  would  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term,  by  pointing  out  the  object  which  it  b  intended  to 
express,  has,  at  least  may  have,  that  very  object 
Not  80  with  respect      present  in  his  mind,  still  I  a  jnot  lay  ray  finger 

toVords  denoting  ob-  -^         t  ^     •        '^  ^  •        i_     ^l 

jeeu  that  lie  within        ^"  *^>  — ^  ^^^^^  «^^®  *^  ^  ^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^ 

the  mind.  —  to  smell,  to  taste,  to  banc.  3.     Thus  it  is  that 

misunderstandings  frequently  occur  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  objects,  inasmuch  as  one  attaches  a  different  meaning 
to  the  word  from  that  in  which  another  uses  it ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  mental  phsenomena,  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that,  in  all  languages,  one  term  has  become  the  sign 
of  a  plurality  of  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  a  single  notion  is 
designated  by  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion and  employment  of  language,  as  it  originates  in  the  impossi- 
bility, anterior  to  its  institution,  of  approximating  different  minds  to 
a  common  cognition  of  the  same  internal  object ;  so  this  ambiguity, 
when  once  established,  reacts  powerfully  in  perpetuating  the  same 
difficulty;  insomuch  that  a  principal,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  im- 
pediment in  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  of  mind,  is  the  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  instrument  of  thought  itself.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  one  extending  to  all  languages,  is  seen  in 
the  words  most  nearly  correspondent  to  the  very 
1  w""*^  GefttJ^  indeterminate  expression  feding.  In  English, 
this,  like  all  others  of  a  psychological  application, 
was  primarily  of  a  purely  physical  relation,  being 
originally  employed  to  denote  the  sensations  we  experience  through 
the  sense  of  Touch,  and  in  this  meaning  it  still  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed. From  this,  its  original  relation  to  matter  and  the  corporeal 
sensibility,  it  came,  by  a  very  natural  analogy,  to  express  our  con- 
scious states  of  mind  in  general,  but  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
£uch  is  the  fortune  of  the  term  in  English  ;  and  precisely  similar  is 

1  Cf.  Uelanchthon,  Brotemata  DiaUctieay  De     Omnis  Intuitira  notitia  est  definltio.''— Kd. 
D^/mitiotu^  who  quotes  it  as  an  old  saying:     [Cf.  Keckermann,  Optm^  t  i.  p.  IflS  ] 
«( Vettis  enim  dictum  est,  etdlgnnm  memorla: 


OUfl. 
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that  of  the  cognate  term  GefuM  in  German.  The  same,  at  least  a 
similar,  history  might  be  given  of  the  Greek  term  o&r^T/o-w,  and  of 
the  Latin  sensus^  senaatiOy  with  their  immediate  and  mediate  deriva- 
tives in  the  diiferent  Romanic  dialects  of  modern  Europe,  —  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  dialects.  In  applying  the  term 
feeling  to  the  mental  states,  strictly  in  so  far  as  these  manifest  the 
phsenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  word  is  used,  not  in  all  the  meanings  in  which 
it  can  be  employed,  but  in  a  certain  definite  relation,  were  it  not  that 
a  very  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  ambiguity  of  the 
expression.  Fedingy  in  one  meaning,  is  manifestly  a  cognition ;  but 
this  affords  no  ground  for  the  argument,  that  feeling^  in  every  signi- 
fication, is  also  a  cognition.  This  reasoning  has  however,  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  by  a  philosopher  from  whom  so  paltry  a  sophism  was 
assuredly  not  to  be  expected. 
It  being,  therefore,  understood  that  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and 
that  it  is  only  used  because  no  preferable  can  be 
Can  we  diflcriminate  found,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 
Id  oonicioiunieBs  oer-  ^^^^  ^^  disproof  of  the  aflSrmation,  —  that  I  am 
Dot  be  reduced  to  those  ^"^®  *^  discrimmate  lu  consciousness  certam 
of  Cognition  or  Conft-  States,  Certain  qualities  of  mind,  which  cannot 
**<»*  *  be  reduced  to  those  either  of  Cognition  or  Cona- 

tion ;  and  that  I  can  enable  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  observe  for  them- 
selves these  states  or  qualities,  which  I  call  Feelings,  Let  us  take  an 
example.  In  reading  the  stoiy  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  what  do  we  experience? 
This  qnestJon  decided  jg  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  the 
in  the  affirmatiTe  by      narrative  occasions,  other  than  such  as  can  be 

an  appeal  to  experi-  ,  '  , 

enoe.  referred  either  to  the  cognition  or  to  will  and 

desire  ?  Our  feculties  of  knowledge  are  emailed 
certainly  into  exercise  ;  for  this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  every  other 
state.  But  is  the  exultation  which  we  feel  at  this  spectacle  of  human 
virtue,  the  joy  which  we  experience  at  the  temporary  success,  and 
the  sorrow  at  the  final  destruction  of  this  glorious  band,  —  are  these 
affections  to  be  reduced  to  states  either  of  cognition  or  of  conation  in 
either  form  ?  Are  they  not  feelings,  —  feelings  partly  of  pleasure, 
partly  of  pain  ? 

Take  another,  and  a  very  familiar,  instance.  You  are  all  probably 
acquainted  with  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase^  and  you  probably 
recollect  the  fine  verse  of  the  original  edition,  so  lamentably  spoiled 
in  the  more  modem  versions : 
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"  For  Widdrington  my  Mml  is  sad. 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be. 
For  when  his  legs  were  stricken  off. 
He  kneeled  and  fonght  on  his  knee."i 

Now,  I  ask  yoa,  again,  is  it  possible,  by  any*  process  of  legitimate 
analysis,  to  carry  up  the  mingled  feelings,  some  pleasurable,  some 
painful,  which  are  called  up  by  this  simple  picture,  into  anything 
bearing  the  character  of  a  knowledge,  or  a  volition,  or  a  desire? 
If  we  cannot  do  this,  and  if  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  are  compelled  to  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  an  order  of 
phaenoraena,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  either  of  the  other 
classes,  must  be  allowed  to  constitate  a  third  class  by  themselves. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  some  philosophers, 

Groonds  on  which  and  among  these,  what  is  remarkable,  a  dis- 
oiueotion    hM   been      tinguished    champion  of  the  Kantian    system, 

taken  to  the  Kantian        ,     °  _  ,  ,.  t      t  ..  ^.  -    , 

ciasBiiication    of  the      '^*^®  endeavored  to  discredit  the  validity  of  the 

mental  phKnomena.  classification. 

Passing  over  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  power  of  Feeling  as  a  fundamental  capacity  of 
mind,  in  so  far  as  these  proceed  merely  on  the  ambiguities  of 
language,  I  shall  consider  only  the  principal  objections  from  the 
nature  of  the  pheenomena  themselves,  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
three  principal  opponents  of  the  classification  in  question,  —  Cams, 
Weiss,  and  Krug.  The  last  of  these  is  the  philosopher  by  whom 
these  objections  have  been  urged  most  explicitly,  and  with  greatest 
force.  I  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  proposes  for  solution. 

I  may  premise  that  this  philosopher  (Krug),  admitting  only  two 
fundamental  classes  of  psychological  phasnomena,  —  the  Cognitions 
and  the  Conations,  —  goes  so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain,  that  what 
have  obtained,  from  other  psychologists,  the  name  of  Melinffs^ 
constitute  no  distinct  and  separate  class  of  mental  functions;  but 
that  the  very  supposition  is  absurd  and  even  im- 
possible. "That  such  a  power  of  feeling,"  he 
argues,  *  "  is  not  even  conceivable,  if  by  such  is  understood  a  power 

1  **  For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo,  though  not  exactly  In  langaage,  in  Krag*a 

That  ever  he  slayne  ahnlde  be;  FhOomipkitehet  LexUam^  art.  atOemkrikfU.    The 

For  when  both  his  leggls  wear  hewyne  author,  In  the  same  work,  art.  QtJ^M^  refen 

in  to,  to  his  Qrwudiag*  zu  timer  nemn  Tkton*  dtr  Of 

He  knyled  and  Ibaght  on  hys  kne.»  J^Me^  vnd  du  aogwtumum  GtJkhUvamtgtu^ 

—  Original  Version^  in  Percy's  ReUqu€$.^  Kanlgsberg,  1828,  for  a  fuller  discusrion  of 

Bd.  the  question.    See  also  abore,  lect.  zi.  p.  180. 

s  This  oljection  Is  given  In  substance,  ^£d. 
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essentially  different  from  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  Conation," 
(thus  I  translate  VoreteHungund  JBestrebungsvermogen),  "  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  consideration The  powers  of 

cognition  and  the  powers  of  conation  are,  in  propriety,  to  l>e  regarded 
as  two  different  fundamental  powers,  only  because  the  operation  of 
our  mind  exhibits  a  twofold  direction  of  its  w^hole  activity, —  one 
inwards,  another  outwards ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Immanent,  ideal  or 
theoretical,  and,  on  the  other  a  Transeunt,  real  or  practical,  activity. 
Now,  should  it  become  necessary  to  interpolate  between  these  two 
powers,  a  third ;  consequently,  to  convei-t  the  original  duplicity  of 
our  activity  into  a  triplicity ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
attribute  to  the  third  power  a  third  species  of  activity,  the  product 
of  which  would  be,  in  fact,  the  Feelings.  Kow  this  activity  of  feel- 
ing must  necessarily  have  either  a  direction  inwards,  or  a  direction 
outwards,  or  both  directions  at  once,  or  finally  neither  of  the  two, 
that  is,  no  direction  at  all ;  for  apart  from  the  directions  inwards  and 
outwards,  there  is  no  direction  conceivable.  But,  in  the  first  case, 
the  activity  of  feeling  would  not  be  different  from  the  cognitive  activ- 
ity, at  least  not  essentially ;  in  the  second  case,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  appetency  manifested  under  the  form  of  a  feeling ;  in  the 
third,  the  activity  of  feeling  would  be  only  a  combination  of  theoret- 
^ical  and  practical  activity ;  consequently,  there  remains  only  the  sup- 
position that  it  has  no  direction.  We  confess,  however,  that  an 
hypothetical  activity  of  such  a  kind  we  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves 
as  a  real  activity.  An  activity  without  any  determinate  direction, 
would  be  in  fact  directed  upon  nothing,  and  a  power  conceived  as  the 
source  of  an  activity,  directed  upon  nothing,  appears  nothing  better 
than  a  powerless  power,  —  a  wholly  inoperative  force,  in  a  word,  a 
nothing."  —  So  far  our  objectionist. 

In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  its  cogency  de- 
pends on  this,  —  that  the  suppositions  which  it 
Crittcized.   1.  The      makes,  and  afterwards  excludes,  are  exhaustive 
oppositions  on  which      ^^  complete.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     "  For, 

the     reasoning     ^^o-        ,  '^  .  .  ^         j 

ceedft,  are  not  exhaust-  ^^  place  01  two  energies,  an  immanent  and  a 
ire.  transeunt,  we  may  competently  suppose  three, — 

We  may  suppose  ^^  ineunt,  an  immanent,  and  a  transeunt.  1°, 
T^X'^'^ilm^^t]  ^*^®  Ineunt  energy  might  be  considered  fis  an  act 
and  Transeunt.  of  mind,  directed  upon  objects  in  order  to  know 

them,  —  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness,—  mentally  to  appropriate  them;  2**,  The  Immanent  ener- 
gy might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  internal  fluctuation  about  the 
objects,  which  had  been  brought  to  representation  and  thought,  —  a 
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pleasarable  or  a  painful  affection  caused  by  them,  in  a  word,  a  feel- 

ing ;  and  3^,  The  Transeunt  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 

tending  towards  the  object  in  order  to  reach  it,  or  to  escape  from  it. 

This  hypothesis  is  quite  as  allowable  as  that  in  opposition  to  which 

it  is  devised,  and  were  it  not  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis, 

which  rests  on  no  valid  foundation,  it  would  be»better  to  consider  the 

feelings  not  as  immanent  activities,  but  as  immanent  passivities. 

"  But,  in  point  of  feet,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  analogy  of  our 

spiritual  nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  mental  powers 

a.  Bat  we  are  not      a  direction  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  on  the 

warranted  to  aiwribe      contrary,  they  are  rather  the  principles  of  our 

to  the  mental  powers        ,  •  /.      ,  .  i  ,     .  , 

a  direction  either  out-  mtcmal  States,  of  which  we  can  only  improperly 
ward«  or  inwards.  predicate  a  direction,  and  this  only  by  relation 

to  the  objects  of  the  states  themselves.  For 
directions  are  relations  and  situations  of  external  things ;  but  of  such 
there  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  the  internal  world,  except  by  anal- 
ogy to  outer  objects.  In  our  Senses,  which  have  reference  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  there  is  an  outward  direction  when  we  perceive,  or 
when  we  act  on  external  things ;  whereas,  we  may  be  said  to  turn 
inwards,  when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  contained  within 
the  mind  itself,  be  thb  in  order  to  compass  a  knowledge  of  our 
proper  nature,  or  to  elevate  ourselves  to  other  objects  still  more 
worthy  of  a  moral  intelligence.  Rigorously  considered,  the  feelings 
are  in  this  meaning  so  many  directions,  —  so  many  turnings  towarda 
those  objects  which  determine  the  feelings,  and  which  please  or  dis- 
please us.  Take,  for  example,  the  respect,  the  reverence,  we  feel  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  higher  virtues  of  human  nature ;  this  feel- 
ing is  an  immanent  conversion  on  its  object. 

*^  The  argument  of  the  objectors  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that 

as  in  the  external  world,  all  is  action  and  reiio- 
8.   The   argument      ^^^^  —  ^j  jg  working  and  couuterworkins:,  —  all 

founded   on  the    hy-        .        '  .  ■•  ,  .  .        ,       r 

pothesis,  that  what  is  ^  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  so  in  the  internal 
true  of  inanimate,  is  world,  there  is  only  one  operation  of  objects  on 
true  of  animated  nap      ^^^  mind,  and  one  operation  of  the  mind  on  ob- 

ture;  and  would  leave        •     ^        ^u     r  x  •  x   •  •.•         .i. 

nowill  or  desire  in  the        J^^^  5  J'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  COgnitlon,  the 

universe.  latter  in  conation.     But  when  this  hypothesis  is 

subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
treacherous  is  the  reasoning  which  infers  of  animated,  what  is  true 
of  inanimate,  nature ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  aught  else  that  militates 
against  it,  this'  analogy  would  in  truth  leave  no  will  or  desire  in  the 
universe  at  all ;  for  action  and  reaction  are  already  compensated  in 
cognition,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  sensitive  Perception  itself."* 

1  Biunde,  Versueh  d.  empiriadun  PsyehohgU^  ii.  f  207,  p.  64->66. — Ed. 
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Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  only  argnment  of  any  moment,  against 

the  establishment  of  the  Feelings  as  an  ultimate  class  of  mental 

phaonomena. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  question ; — What  is  the  position  of  the 

Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other  classes; 

n.  WhatfatbepMi-      — ^and,  in  particular,  should  the  consideration 

tionoftbeFe«Uug.by      ^(  ^^^  Feelings  precede,  or  follow,  that  of  the 

reference  to  the   two        ri  '         q 

other  claMs  of  men.        C.OnatlOnS? 

cai  phenomena?  The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  ques- 

tion, will  be  given  in  the  determination  of  the 
first  part ;  for  Psychology  proposes  to  exhibit  the  mental  phaenom- 
ena  in  their  natural  consecution,  that  is,  as  they  condition  and  sup- 
pose each  other.  A  system  which  did  not  accomplish  this,  could 
make  no  pretension  to  be  a  veritable  exposition  of  our  internal  life. 
"  To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  take  an  example.  A  person  is 
fond  of  cards.    In  a  company  where  he  beholds 

HeeolTed  by  u  ex-  i  •  i     •  •    • 

j^  j^  a  game  m  progress,  there  anses  a  desire  to  join 

in  it.     Now  the  desire  is  here  manifestly  kin- 
dled by  the  pleasure,  which  the  person  had,  and  has,  in  the  play. 
The  feeling  thus  connects  the  cognition  of  the  play  with  the  desire 
to  join  in  it ;  it  forms  the  bridge,  and  contains  the  motive,  by  which 
we  are  roused  from  mere  knowledge  to  appetency, — to  conation,  by 
reference  to  which  we  move  ourselves  so  as  to  attain  the  end  in 
view. 
*'  Thus  we  find,  ih  actual  life,  the  Feelings  intermediate  between 
the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations.     And  this 
The  Feelings  Inter-      relative  position  of  these  several  powers  is  nec- 

mediate   between  the  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

cognitione  and  coiia.      ©ssary;  Without  the  previous  cognition,  there 
tions.  could  be  neither  feeling  tior  conation  ;  and  with- 

out the  previous  feeling  there  could  be  no  cona- 
tion. Without  some  kind  or  another  of  complacency  with  an 
object,  there  could  be  no  tendency,  no  pretension  of  the  mind  to 
attain  this  object  as  an  end;  and  we  could,  therefore,  determine 
ourselves  to  no  overt  action.  The  mere  cognition  leaves  us  cold 
and  unexcited;  the  awakened  feeling  infuses  warmth  and  life  into 
us  and  our  action ;  it  supplies  action  with  an  interest,  and,  without 
an  interest,  there  is  for  us  no  voluntary  action  possible.  Without 
the  intervention  of  feeling,  the  cognition  stands  divorced  from  the 
conation,  and,  apart  from  feeling,  all  conscious  endeavor  after  any- 
thing would  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

"  That  the  manifestations  of  the  Conative  Powers  are  determined, 
by  the  Feelings,  is  also  apparent  from  the  following  reflection.  The 
volition  or  desire  tends  towards  a  something,  and  this  something 
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is  only  given  us  in  and  through  some  fkculty  or  other  of  cogni- 
tion.   Now,  were  the  mere  cognition  of  a  thing 
Thmt  the  ConatiTe      guffieient  of  itself  to  rouse  our  conation,  in  that 

Powers  are  determined  ' 

i>x  the  Feelings  Air-      ^^^9  ^  ^^^  ^^  known  in  the  Same  manner  and 

tber  shown.  in  the  Same  degree,  would  become  an  equal  ob- 

Mere  oognition  not     j^^^^  ^f  desire  or  wilL    But  we  covet  one  thing* 

snAolent  to  rouse  Con^  ,  ^x.  r\      ^v.  -x'         ti 

^Qj^  we  eschew  another.    On  the  supposition,  hke- 

wise,  that  our  conation  was  only  regulated  by 

our  cognition,  it  behooved  that  every  other  individual  besides  should 

be  desirous  of  the  object  which  I  desire,  and  be 

jTOts  kn  wn  In  to"      ^^^irous  of  it  also  SO  long  as  the  cognition  of  the 

same  manner  and  de-      object  remained  the  Same.    But  one  person  pur- 

free,  are  not  equal  ob-      sues  what  another  person  flies ;  the  same  person 

jecu  of  desire  or  win.      ^^^    yeams    after  something  which    anon  be 

8.  Because  difibrent      loathes.    And   why?    It  is  manifest  that  here 

Individuals  are  desii^        ^,  f       i  •  a  •  i_i  ^-^  i  •  r 

o«iordiife»ntott|eou.      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  variable  quantity,  which, 
when  united  with  the  cognition,  is  capable  of 
rousing  the  powers  of  conation  into  activity.    But  such  a  quantity 
is  given,  and  only  given,  in  the  feelings,  that  is,  in  our  consciousness 
of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.    If  we  take  this  element^  —  this 
influence, — this  quantity,  —  into  account,  the  whole  anomalies  are 
solved.    We  are  able  at  once  to  understand  why  all  that  is  thought 
or  cognized  with  equal  intensity,  does  not,  with  equal  intensity, 
affect  the  desires  or  the  will;  why  different  individuals,  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  same  objects,  are  not  similarly  attracted  or 
repelled;  and  why  the  same  individual  does  not  always  pursue  or 
fly  the  same  object.    This  is  all  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  thing 
may  please  one  person  and  displease  another;  and  may  now  be 
pleasurable,  now  painful,  and  now  indifferent,  to  the  same  person. 
"From  these  interests  for  different  objects,  and  from  these  oppo- 
site interests  which  the  same  object  determines 
Importance  of  a  001^      jn  ^^^  different  powers,  are  we  alone  enabled  to 
t^fn^a^ure  and'toflu^      ^^^^^  Comprehensible  the  change  and  conflio- 
ence  of  the  Feelings.        tiou  of  our  desires,  the  vacillations  of  our  voli- 
tions, the  warfare  of  the  sensual  principle  with 
the  rational,  —  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit;  so  that,  if  the  nature 
and  influence  of  the  feelings  be  misunderstood,  the  problems  most 
important  for  man  are  reduced  to  insoluble  riddles. 

"According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Feelings,  placed  in  the  midst 
between  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  the  powers  of  Conation,  per- 
form the  functions  of  connecting  principles  to  these  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  the  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  feelings  as  a 
class  coordinate  with  the  cognitions  and  the  conations, —  on  the 
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ground  that  they  afford  no  principle  of  mediation,  is  of  all  objeo* 

tions  the  most  futile  and  erroneous.    Our  oonclusion,  therefore,  is, 

that  as,  in  our  actual  existence,  the  feelings  find 

Place  of  the  theoiy      ^^jj.  place  after  the  cocrnitions,  and  before  the 

of  the  FeelioffS  inthe  .  .i./..-i, 

•eienoe  of  mind.  conatoons,  —  SO,  m   the   science  of  mmd,  the 

theory  of  the  Feelings  ought  to  follow  that  of 

our  faculties  of  Knowledge,  and  to  precede  that  of  our  faculties  of 

Will  and  Desire."*     Notwithstanding  this,  yarious  even  of  those 

psycholo^sts  who   have  adopted   the   Kantian  trichotomy,  have 

departed  from  the  order  which  Kant  had  correctly  indicated,  and 

have  averted  it  in  every  possible  manner, — some  treating  of  the 

feelings  in  the  last  place,  while  others  have  considered  them  in  the 

first. 

The  last  preliminary  question  which  presents  itself  is — Into  what 

subdivisions  are  the  Feelings  themselves  to  be 

m.  Into  what  Buh-      distributed?     In  considering  this  question,  I 

dlTisions  are  the  Feel-  ,    „  «  /.,-....  ,  .  ,    , 

ingBtobediBtiibuted?  ^hall  first  State  some  of  the  divisions  which  have 
been  proposed  by  those  philosophers  who  have 
recognized  the  capacity  of  feeling  as  an  ultimate,  a  fundamental, 
phfflnomenon  of  mind.  This  statement  will  be  necessarily  limited 
to  the  distributions  adopted  by  the  psychologists  of  Germany ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  Kantian  reduction,  though  prevalent  in  the 
Empire,  has  remained  ^ther  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by,  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  mind  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Brit* 
ain. 
To  commence  with  Kant  himself.  In  the  Critique  of  Judgm^nt^ 
he  enumerates  three  specifically  different  kinds 
of  complacency,  the  objects  of  which  are  sever- 
ally the  Agreeable  {da8  Angenehmjy  the<  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
In  his  treatise  of  Anthropology^^  subsequently  published,  he  divides 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  into  two  great  classes; — 1%  The 
Sensuous;  2%  The  Intellectual.  The  former  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  feel- 
ing arises  either  through  the  Senses  (Sensual  Pleasures),  or  through 
the  Imagination  (Pleasures  of  Taste).  The  latter  of  these  classes 
is  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  kinds ;  for  our  Intellectual  Feel- 
ings are  connected  either  with  the  notions  of  the  Underatanding,  or 
with  the  ideas  of  Reason.  I  may  notice  that  in  his  published  man- 
ual of  Anthropology^  the  Intellectual  Feelings  of  the  first  subdivis- 
ion,—  the  feelings  of  the  Understanding,  are  not  treated  of  in 
detail. 

1  Biunde,  Yenwk  d.  etnpirischen  P^yehotogie,        i  f  6.     Werhe^  iv.  p.  68— Ed. 
U.  $  206,  p.  00-61.— £d.  S  B.  ii.     Werke,  vil  p  148.  •«  Ed. 
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Gottlob  Schuke,    though  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  general,  adopts  the  threefold  clas- 
^  "  sification  into  the  Cognitions,  the  FeelingR,  and 

the  Conations ;  but  he  has  preferred  a  division  of  the  Feelings  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg.    These  he  dis- 
tributes into  two  classes, —  the  Corporeal  and  the  Spiritual;  to 
which  he  annexes  a  third  class  made  up  of  these  in  comoination, — 
the  Mixed  Feelings. 
Hillebrand'  divides  the  Feelings,  in  a  threefold  manner,  into 
those  of  States,  those  of  Cognitions,  and  those 
of  Appetency  (will  and  desire) ;  and  again  into 
Real,  Sympathetic,  and  Ideal. 

Herbart*  distributes  them  into  three  classes ;  —  1%  Feelings  which 
are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thing 
felt ;  2^,  Feelings  which  depend  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  feeling  mind ;  3^,  Feelings  which  are  intermediate  and 
mixed. 

Carus^  (of  Leipzig,  —  the  late  Cams)  thus  distributes  them. 
"Pure  feeling,"  he  says,  "has  relation  either  to 
Reason,  and  in  this  case  we  obtain  the  Intellect- 
ual Feelings ;  or  it  has  relation  to  Desire  and  Will,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  the  moral  feelings.'*  Between  these  two  classes,  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  Moral  Feelings,  there  are  placed  the  JSsthetic  Feel- 
ings, or  feelings  of  Taste,  to  which  he  also  adds  a  fourth  class,  that 
of  the  Religious  Feelings. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  illustrious  divisions  of  the  Feelings 
into  their  primary  classes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  dements  of  these  distributions.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  they  may  be  divided,  in 
the  first  place,  into  two  great  classes, — the  Higher  and  the  Lower, 
—  the  Mental  and  the  Corporeal,  in  a  word,  into  Sentiments  and 
Sensations. 

1  AfUMropologie,  (  144-148,  p.  296  «  aeg.,  8d  ehur  B^stematistAen  SeJkMdlung  dtr  0fKjiinseh€n 

edit  1026. -£d.  PsyehologU,  U.  $  210,  p.  74,  edit.  1881.    Cf. 

S  Anthrapotogie^  11. 288. —£d.  Scheidler,  Psyehehgis,  i  64,  p.  448,  adit  1888. 

S  Lehrbtuh  xur  PiyehologU,  (  98.     Werhe,  toI.  —  Ed. 

▼.  p.  72     On  the  dlridons  of  the  Feelings  4  AsfMoiogic,   Wtrke,  L  428,  edit.  Leipdo, 

mentioned  in  the  text,  see  Binnde,  Vtnuck  1808.— Ed. 


LECTURE    XLII. 

THE   FEELINGS.  — THEORY  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  commenced  the  consideration  of  the  Sec- 

The  F  lin  ^^^  Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena,  — 

the  phsenomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  phenomena 

of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Though  manifestations  of  the  sameAidivislble  subject,  and  theip- 

selves  only  possible  through  each  other,  the  three 

CogniUons,  Feeibigs      classcs  of  mental  phaenomena  still  admit  of  a  valid 

and  Conation,— their * 

essential  peculiarities.      discrimination  lu  theory,  and  require  severally 
^  a  separate  consideration  in  the  philosophy  of 

mind.  I  formerly  stated  to  you,  that  though  knowledge,  though 
consciousness,  be  the  necessary  condition  not  only  of  the  phaenomena 
of  Cognition,  but  of  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  and  of  Conation, 
yet  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce  the  two  latter  classes  to 
the  first,  and  thus  to  constitute  the  faculty  of  Cognition  into  the  one 
fimdamental  power  of  mind,  had  been  necessarily  unsuccessful ;  be- 
cause, though  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling  and  of  Conation  appear 
only  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  cognition ; 
yet  consciousness  shows  us  in  these  phaenomena  certain  qualities, 
which  are  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  phae- 
nomena of  Cognition  itself.  The  characters  by  which  these  three 
classes  are  reciprocally  discriminated  are  the  following.  —  In  the 
phaenomena  of  Cognition,  consciousness  distin- 
guishes an  object  known  from  the  subject  know- 
ing. This  subject  maybe  of  two  kinds:  —  it  may  either  be  the 
quality  of  something  diiferent  from  the  ego ;  or  it  may  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ego  or  subject  itself.  In  the  former  case,  the  object, 
which  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of  discrimination  the  ol>;ect'Ob;ecty , 
is  given  as  something  different  from  the  percipient  subject.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  object,  which  may  be  called  the  sul^ect-objecty  is  given 
as  really  identical  with  the  conscious  ego,  but  still  consciousness 
distinguishes  it,  as  an  accident,  from  the  ego ; — as  the  subject  of  that 
accident,  it  projects,  as  it  were,  this  subjective  phaenomenon  fi'om 
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itseli^  —  views  it  at  a  distance,  —  in  a  word,  objectifies  it.  Thia 
discrimination  of  self  from  sel^  —  this  objectification,  —  b  the  qoal- 
itj  which  constitutes  the  essential  peculiarity  of  Cognition. 

In  the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  phsenomena  of  Pleasure  and 

Pain, — on  the  contrary,  consciousness  does  not 

Feeling,— how  die-      place  the  mental  modification  or  state  before  it- 

eiimfaiated  from  Coff-  «  •     •     i  i         • 

^^i^j^  sell ;  It  does  not  contemplate  it  apart,  —  as  sepa- 

rate from  itself, — but  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one. 
The  peculiarity  of  Feeling,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  subjectively  subjective ;  there  b  no  object  different  from 
self^  —  no  objectification  of  any  mode  of  selfl  We  are,  indeed,  able 
to  constitute  our  states  of  pain  and  pleasure  into  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, but  in  so  &r  as  they  are  objects  of  reflection,  they  are  not  feel- 
ings, but  only  reflex  cognitions  of  feelings. 

In  the  phsBnomena  of  Conation,  —  the  phsBnomena  of  Desire  and 
Will,  —  there  is,  as  in  those  of  Cognition,  an  ob- 
J^^^'t^mcZ     ject,  and  this  object  is  also  an  object  of  knowl- 
niti,,n.  edge.    Will  and  desire  are  only  possible  through 

knowledge, — "  Ignoti  nulla  oupido."  But  though 
both  cognition  and  conation  bear  relation  to  an  object,  they  are  dis- 
criminated by  the  difierence  of  this  relation  itself  In  cognition, 
there  exists  no  want ;  and  the  object,  whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive, is  not  sought  for,  nor  avoided ;  whereas  in  conation,  there  is 
a  want,  and  a  tendency  supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeavor, 
either  to  obtain  the  object,  when  the  cognitive  faculties  represent  it 
as  fitted  to  afibrd  the  fruition  of  the  want ;  or  to  ward  off*  the  object, 
if  these  faculties  represent  it  as  calculated  to  frustrate  the  tendency, 
of  its  accomplishment. 
The  feelings  Pleasure  and  Pain  and  the  Conations  are,  thus,  though 
so  frequently  confounded  by  psychologists,  easily 

ConBtion,-how  dte-      distinguished.     It  is,  for  example,  altogether  dif- 
erimlnated  firom  Feel-        ^  «,  11.  ^. 

1^  ferent  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst,  as  states  of  pain, 

and  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement ;  and  still 
more  different  is  it  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  afforded  in  the  act  of  this  appeasement  itself.  Pain  and 
pleasure,  as  feelings,  belong  exclusively  to  the  present ;  whereas  cona- 
tion has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing,  — 
a  striving,  either  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  present  state,  or 
to  exchange  it  for  another.  Thus,  conation  is  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  the  power  of  overt  activity,  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion. 

But  although,  in  theory,  the  Feelings  are  thus  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Desires  and  Volitions,  they  are,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
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served,  not  to  be  considered  as  really  divided.  Both  are  conditions 
of  perhaps  all  onr  mental  states ;  and  while  the  Cognitions  go  prin- 
cipally to  determine  oar  speculative  sphere  of  existence,  the  Feelings 
and  the  Conations  more  especially  concur  in  regulating  our  practical. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  expedient 

to  consider  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling  prior  to 

WTiat  are  the  general      discussing  those  of  Conation ;  —  but  before  en- 

te^neThe'^xten^      ^^™S  on  the  consideration  of  the  several  feel- 

of  Fieasoie  and  Pain?      ings,  and  before  stating  under  what  heads,  and  in 

what  order,  these  are  to  be  arranged,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  up  the  general  question,  —  What 
are  the  general  conditions  which  determine  the  existence  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  phenomena  which  constitute 
the  essential  attribute  of  feeling,  under  all  its  modifications  ? 
In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 

order :  —  I  shall,  first  of  all,  state  the  abstract 

Order  of  diflciuaion.        __,  «  -tm  i    ▼>  •       •  i 

Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  in  other  words, 
enounce  the  fundamental  law  by  which  these  phsenomena  are  gov- 
erned, in  all  their  manifestations.  I  shall,  then,  take  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  relation  the  doctrine  I  would  support  stands 
to  previous  speculations.  This  being  accomplished,  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  inquire,  how  far  the  theory  in  question  is  borne  out  by 
the  special  modifications  of  Feeling,  and  how  far  it  affords  us  a  com- 
mon principle  on  which  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  under  every  accidental  form  they  may  assume. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  deliver  in  somewhat  abstruse  formuIsB,  the 

theory  of  pleasure.    The  meaning  of  these  for- 
1.    The  theory  of      ^^j^g  j  cannot  expcct  should  be  fully  appre- 

Pleamare  and  Pain,—        i3-i.^i*.^.x  r       ^  -r 

rtatedintheabetraot.      bended,  m  the  first  instance,  — far  less  can  I 
expect  that  the  validity  of  the  theory  should 
be  recognized,  before  the  universality  of  its  application  shall  be  illus- 
trated in  examples. 

1.  Man  exists  only  as  he  lives ;  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 
he  consciously  lives,  but  this  only  as  he  consci- 

First  momentiun.  ,  .  ._  ... 

ously  energizes.  Human  existence  is  only  a  more 
general  expression  for  human  life,  and  human  life  only  a  more  general 
expression  for  the  sum  of  energies,  in  which  that  life  is  realized,  and 
through  which  it  is  manifested  in  consciousness.  In  a  word,  life  is 
energy,  and  conscious  energy  is  conscious  life.  ^ 

1  Cf  Aristotle,  Eth.Nie.lx.9;  x.4.— Ed.     paarfre;  partly  tending  to  rett,  partly  to 
Loasias,  Lacihm  e.  VefgnHgen ;  theory  of  oeesa-     aotion.  —  Memora$uban, 
tlon  and  activity;  makes  partly  active, partly 
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In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  and  of  those  \?hich  are  to  follow, 
I  may  observe,  that  the  term  energy^  which  is  equivalent  to  act^ 
<zctivit7/y  or  operation^  is  here  used  to  comprehend  also  all  the  mixed 
states  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for,  inasmnch 

as  we  are  conscious  of  any  modification  of  mind, 
the  teraa  OTie*"'  ^^  ^       there  is  necessarily  more  than  a  mere  passivity  of 

the  subject;  consciousness  itself  implying  at  least 
a  reaction.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  nouns  energy^  acU  ao 
tivitgy  operation^  with  the  correspondent  verbs,  are  to  be  understood 
to  denote,  indifferently  and  in  general,  all  the  processes  of  our  higher 
and  our  lower  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  ^  This  being  premised, 
I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition. 

II.  Human  existence,  human  life,  human  energy,  is  not  unlimited, 

but  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  a  certain  nuni' 
ber  of  modes,  through  which  alone  it  can  possibly 
be  exerted.     These  different  modes  of  action  are  called,  in  different 
TelsXion^  patoerSy  facidtieSy  capacities,  dispositional  habits. 
In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
attention,  that  potcer  denotes  either  a  faculty  or 
Explanation     of      ^  capacity ;  faculty  denotes  a  power  of  acting, 
ty^  ^t^.  *  capacity  a  power  of  being  acted  upon  or  suffer- 

ing; disposition,  a  natural,  and  habit,  an  ao^ 
quired,  tendency  to  act  or  suffer.  *  In  reference  to  habit,  it  ought 
however  to  be  observed,  that  an  acquired  necessarily  supposes  a 
natural  tendency.  Habit,  therefore,  comprehends  a  disposition  and 
something  supervening  on  a  disposition.  The  disposition,  which  at 
first  was  a  feebler  tendency,  becomes,  in  the  end,  by  custom,  that  is, 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  exerted  energy,  a  stronger  tendency. 
Disposition  is  the  rude  original,  habit  is  the  perfect  consummation. 

III.  Man,  as  he  consciously  exists,  is  the  subject  of  pleasure  and 

pain ;  and  these  of  various  kinds :  but  as  man  only 
consciously  exists  in  and  through  the  exertion  of 
certain  determinate  powers,  so  it  is  only  through  the  exertion  of 
these  powers  that  he  becomes  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  each 
power  being  in  itself  at  once  the  faculty  of  a  specific  energy,  and 
a  capacity  of  an  appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  as  the  concomitant  of 
that  energy. 

IV.    The  energy  of  each  power  of  conscious 

Fourth.  •  1       .  •  M  • 

existence  having,  as  its  reflex  or  concomitant,  an 
appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  no  pain  or  pleasure  being  competent 

1  Here  a  written  interpolation  —OeetgtatwHj     oetsee,  whether  aotivo  or  paedve.]    See  below, 
ezereutf,  perhaps  better  [expreeeioDS  than  en-     p.  686>— Ed. 
erg7,  aa  applying  equally  to  all  mental  pro-        S  See  above,  leot.  x.  p.  128.  —  Ed. 
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to  man,  except  as  the  concomitant  of  some  determinate  energy  of 
life,  the  all-important  question  arises,  —  What  is  the  general  law 
tinder  which  these  counter-phaenomena  ai'ise,  in  all  their  special 
manifestations  ? 

In  reference  to  this  proposition,  I  would  observe  that  pleasure  and 

pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  contraries,  not 

Pleasure  and  Pain      ^  contradictories,  that  is,  the  affirmation  of  the 

oppoaed  as  contraries,  •        i*  i  •  i*    i  i^  i  ■ 

not  as  contradictories.  o°®  imphes  the  negation  of  the  other,  but  the 
negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  other ;  for  there  may  be  a  third  or  intermediate  state, 
which  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of  pain,  but  one  of  in- ' 
difference.  Whether  such  a  state  of  indifference  do  ever  actually 
exist ;  or  whether,  if  it  do,  it  be  not  a  complex  state  in  which  are 
blended  an  equal  complement  of  pains  and  pleasures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  pleasure  as  one  opposed  to  the  quality  of 
pain,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  determine 
them  :  or,  if  this  cannot  be  answered,  what  is  the  general  fact  or  law 
which  regulates  their  counter-manifestation ;  and  if  such  a  law  can 
be  discovered  for  the  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enable  us  also  to 
explain  the  other,  for  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fifth  proposition. 

V.  The  answer  to  the  question  proposed  is :  —  the  more  perfect, 

the  more  pleasurable,  the  energy;    the    more 

imperfect,  the  more  painful. 
In  reference  to  this  proposition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  an- 
swer here  given  is  precise,  but  inexplicit ;  it  is  the  cnouncement  of 
the  law  in  its  most  abstract  form,  and  requires  at  once  development 
and  explanation.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  the  following 
propositions. 

VI.  The  perfection  of  an  energy  is  twofold ;  1®,  By  relation  to  the 

power  of  which  it  is  the  exertion,  and  2%  By 
,  relation  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  conver- 

sant. The  former  relation  affords  what  may  be  called  its  subjective^ 
the  latter  what  may  be  called  its  objective^  condition. 

The  explanation  and  development  of  the  preceding  proposition  is 
given  in  the  following. 

VII.  By  relation  to  its  power :  —  An  energy  is  perfect,  when  it  is 

tantamount  to  the  full,  and  not  to  more  than  the 

Seventh.  ^  ._  ,  «  - 

full,  complement  of  free  or  spontaneous  energy, 
which  the  power  is  capable  of  exerting;  an  energy  is  imperfect, 
either  1%  When  the  power  is  restrained  from  patting  forth  the  whole 
amount  of  energy  it  woold  otherwise  tend  to  do,  or,  2^,  When  it  is 
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stimulated  to  put  forth  a  larger  amount  than  that  to  which  it  is  spon- 
taneouslj  disposed.  The  amount  or  quantum  of  energy  in  the  case 
of  a  single  power  is  of  two  kinds,  —  1®,  An  intensive,  and  2*,  A  pro- 
tensive;  the  former  expressing  the  higher  degree,  the  latter  the 
longer  duration,  of  the  exertion.  A  perfect  energy  is,  therefore, 
that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power,  both  in  the  degree  and  for  the 
continuance  to  which  it  is  competent  without  straining ;  an  imperfect 
energy,  that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power  in  a  lower  or  in  a  higher 
degree,  for  a  shorter  or  for  a  longer  continuance,  than,  if  left  to 
itself  it  would  freely  exert.  There  are,  thus,  two  elements  of  the 
perfection,  and,  consequently,  two  elements  of  the  pleasure,  of  a  sim- 
ple energy :  —  its  adequate  degree  and  its  adequate  duration ;  and 
four  ways  in  which  such  an  energy  may  be  imperfect,  and,  conse- 
quently, painful ;  inasmuch  as  its  degree  may  be  either  too  hi^h,  or 
too  low  ;  its  duration  either  too  long,  or  too  short. 

When  we  do  not  limit  our  consideration  to  the  simple  energies 
of  individual  powers,  but  look  to  complex  states,  in  which  a  plurality 
of  powers  may  be  called  simultaneously  into  action,  we  have,  besides 
the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities  of  energy,  a  third  kind,  to 
wit,  the  extensive  quantity.  A  state  is  said  to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  extensive  energy,  in  proportion  as  it  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  simultaneously  cooperating  powers. 
This  complement,  it  is  evident,  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  either 
of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  perfect  and  pleasurable, 
or  of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  imperfect  and  painful, 
or  of  energies  partly  perfect,  partly  imperfect,  and  this  in  every 
combination  afforded  by  the  various  perfections  and  imperfections 
of  the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities.  It  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  the  intensive  and  the  two  other  quantities  stand  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  any 
energy,  the  shorter  is  its  continuance,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  more  completely  does  it  constitute  the  whole  mental  state,  — 
does  it  engross  the  whole  disposable  consciousness  oi^  the  mind. 
The  maximum  of  intensity  is  thus  the  minimum  of  continuance  and 
of  extension.  So  much  for  the  perfection,  and  proportional  pleasure, 
of  an  energy  or  state  of  energies,  by  relation  to  the  power  out  of 
which  it  is  elicited.  This  paragraph  requires,  I  think,  no  com- 
mentary. 

VIII.  By  relation  to  the  object  (and  by  the  term  ob;€Cty  be  it 

observed,  is  here  denoted  every  objective  cause 

^  by  which  a  power  is  determined  to  activity), 

about  which  it  is  conversant,  an  energy  is  perfect,  when  this  object 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  to  its  power  the  condition  requi- 
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site-to  let  it  spring  to  ihll  spontaneous  aotivity;  imperfect,  when  the 
object  is  of  such  a  character  as  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stimulate 
the  power  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  activity  beyond  its 
maximum  of  free  exertion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thwart  it  in  its 
tendency  towards  this  its  natural  limit.  An  object  is,  consequently, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  determines  a  power  to 
perfect  or  to  imperfect  energy. 

But  an  object,  or  complement  of  objects  simultaneously  presented, 
may  not  only  determine  one  but  a  plurality  of  powers  into  coac- 
tivity.  The  complex  state,  which  thus  arises,  is  pleasurable,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  constitutive  energies  are  severally  more  perfect ;  pain- 
ful, in  proportion  as  these  are  more  imperfect ;  and  in  proportion 
as  an  object,  or  a  complement  of  objects,  occasions  the  average  per- 
fection or  the  average  imperfection  of  the  complex  state,  is  it,  in  like 
manner,  pleasurable  or  painful. 

IX.  Pleasure  is,  thus,  the  result  of  certain  harmonious  relations, 
—  of  certain  agreements ;  pain,  on  the  contrary, 
*°*  *  the  effect  of  certain  unharmonious  relations  — 

ore  and  Pidn.  ^^  Certain  disagreements.     The  pleasurable  ijs^ 

therefore,  not  inappropriately  called  tJie  agree^ 
ablej  the  painful  the  disagreeable ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  doc- 
trine, pleasure  and  pain  may  be  thus  defined : 

Pleasure  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.^  Pain,  a  reflex  of 
the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power. 

I  shall  say  a  word  in  illustration  of  these  definitions.  Taking 
pleasure,  —  pleasure  is  defined  to  be  the  reflex 

The   definition   of      ^f  energy,  and  of  perfect  energy,  and  not  to  be 

Pleasure  illustrated.  ..,  .,  _r    ^'  x»  -^     ii» 

I.  rieasuretherefler      ^^^®^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  perfection  of  energy  itself 
of  energy.  —  and  why  ?    It  is  not  simply  defined  an  energy, 

exertion,  or  act,  because  some  energies  are  not 
pleasurable, — being  either  painful  or  indifferent.  It  is  not  simply 
defined  the  perfection  of  an  energy,  because  we  can  easily  separate 
in  thought*  the  perfection  of  an  act,  a  conscious  act,  from  any  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  its  performance.  The  same  holds  true,  mutatis 
mutQudiSy  of  the  definition  of  pain,  as  a  reflex  of  imperfect  energy. 

Again,  pleasure  is  defined  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unim^ 
peded,  —  of  free  and  unimpeded,  exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose 

1  This  is  substantially  the  definition  of  Arts*     book  of  the  same  treatise,  and  whioh  perhaps 
totle,  whoee  doctrine,  as  expounded  in  the     properly  belongs  to  the  EMtemtan  Ethics^  the 
10th  book  of  the  Wcom€uhean  Ethics,  is  more     pleasure  is  identified  with  the  energy  itself.— 
fiilly  stated  below,  p.  684.    In  the  less  acoii-     £o. 
rate  dissertation,  which  occurs  in  the  7th 

73 
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energy  we  are  conscious.     Here  the  term  spontaneous  refers  to  the 
subjective,  the  term  ujiimpeded  to  the  objective, 

2.    Sp<IIltUIOOU   Uld  n         *  mi* 

perfection.      Touchmg  the    term   spontaneous^ 


every  power,  all  conditions  being  supplied,  and 
all  impediments  being  removed,  tends,  of  its  proj>er  nature  and 
without  effort,  to  put  forth  a  certain  determinate  maximum,  intens- 
ive and  protensive,  of  free  energy.  This  determinate  maximum  of 
free  energy,  it,  therefore,  exerts  spontaneously :  if  a  less  amount 
than  this  be  actually  put  forth,  a  certain  quantity  of  tendency  has 
been  forcibly  repressed ;  whereas,  if  a  greater  than  this  has  been 
actually  exerted,  a  certain  amount  of  nisus  has  been  forcibly  stimu- 
lated in  the  power.  The  term  spontaneoicsly^  therefore,  j)rovide8 
that  the  exertion  of  the  power  has  not  been  constrained  beyond  the 
proper  limit,  —  the  natural  maximum,  to  which,  if  left  to  itself  it 
freely  springs. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  term  unimpeded^  —  this  stipulates  that 
the  power  should  not  be  checked  in  the  spring  it  would  thus  spon- 
taneously make  to  its  maximum  of  energy,  that  is,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  conditions  requisite  to  allow  this  spring  have  been  supplied, 
and  that  all  impediments  to  it  have  been  removed.  This  postulates 
of  course  the  presence  of  an  object.  The  definition  further  states, 
that  the  exertion  must  be  that  of  a  power  of  whose  energy  we  are 

conscious.     This  requires  no  illustration.     There 
a  Of  which  we  are      ^^^  powers  in  man,  the  activities  of  which  lie 
eoneeiottfl.  i  -.     ,  ,  «  -  -r*       -     . 

beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.    But  it  is 

of  the  very  essence  of  pleasm-e  and  pain  to  be  felt,  and  there  is  no 
feeling  out  of  consciousness.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  definition  of  pleasure,  renders  all  comment  superfluous 
on  the  parallel  expressions  employed  in  that  of  pain. 

On  this  doctrine  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  given  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pleasure,  and  different  kinds  of 
Figure,— Positive  -^     j^^  ^j^^  g^^  place,  these  are  twofold,  inas- 

much  as  each  is  either  Positive  and  Absolute,  or 
Negative  and  Relative.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  mere  negation 
of  pain  does,  by  relation  to  pain,  constitute  a  state  of  pleasure. 
Thus,  the  removal  of  the  toothache  replaces  us  in  a  state  which, 
though  one  really  of  indifference,  is,  by  contrast  to  our  previous 
agony,  felt  as  pleasurable.  This  is  negative  or  relative  pleasure. 
Positive  or  absolute  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  pleasure 
which  we  feel  above  a  state  of  indifference,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
prized  as  a  good  in  itselfj  and  not  simply  as  the  removal  of  an  evil. 
On  the  same  principle,  pain  is  also  divided  into  Positive  or  Abso- 
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lute,  and  into  Negative  or  Relative.    But,  in  the  second  place,  there 

is,  moreover,  a  subdivision  of  positive  pain  into 

Pain,— Podtive  and      that  which    accompanies  a  repression  of  the 

Negative.  spontaneous  energy  of  a  power,  and  that  which 

diTided^*        '  is  conjoined  with  its  effort,  when  stimulated  to 

over-activity.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  state  certain  corollaries,  which  flow  immediately 

from  the  preceding  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  powers  which,  in  an  individual,  are  either 

preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  have  become 

•^^"d^taf^™^**^      preponderantly  strong  by  habit,  have  compara- 

1.  The  individual  tively  more  perfect  energies;  so  the  pleasures 
wiu  be  disposed  to  ex-  which  accompany  these  will  be  proportionally 
eroise  his  more  yigor-  intense  and  enduiing.  But  this  being  the  case, 
cos  powers.  ^^^  individual  will  be  disposed  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  exercise  these  more  vigorous  powers,  for  their  ener- 
gies afford  him  the  largest  complement  of  purest  pleasure.  "  Trahit 
sua  quemque  voluptas,"*  each  has  his  ruling  passion. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  is  the  only 
means  by  which  it  is  invigorated,  but  as,  at  the 

2.  Thoee  fiwrnitiea  same  time,  this  exercise,  until  the  development 
which  most  need  oni-      Y)e  accomplished,  elicits  imperfect,  and,  there- 

tlvation,  the  least  86-        ^  .    /,  '  ^  .        ^ ,  ui 

^^j^  jj  fore,  painful,  or  at  least  less  pleasurable,  energy, 

—  it  follows  that  those  faculties  which  stand  the 
most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are  precisely  those  which  the  least 
secure  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  already  more 
iully  developed,  are  precisely  those  which  present  the  strongest 
inducements  for  their  still  higher  invigoration. 

1  [With   the  foregoing  theory  compare  [Bonnet,  Essai  Analytiqw  tur  PAnUj  caps.  xvli. 

Hutoheson,  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  i.  p.  xx.    Ferguson,  Ptin.  of  Moral  and  FolUieal 

81  et  seq     LUders,  Kritik  d.  Statistiky  p.  467-9.  Seienre^  Part  ii.  c.  1,  $  2.  ~  Ed.] 

Tiedemann,  PsytMogUy  p.  161.  edit.  1804.]  2  Virgil,  £02.11. 66.— Ed. 


LECTURE    XLIII. 

THE  FEEUN08.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THEOBIES  OF 
PLEA8UBE  Ain)  PAIN. 

Is  my  lafit  Leeture,  I  gave  an  abstract  statement  of  that  Theory 

of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  which,  I  think,  is  compe- 

fiecapitoiatioii.  ^^^  ^^^  exclusively  competent,  to  explain  the 

whole  multiform  phasnomena  of  our  Feelings,  —  a  theory,  conse* 

quently,  which  those  whole  phaenomena  concur  in  establishing.    It 

is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  what  is  essential  in  the 

concrete  facts  themselves.     Before,  however,  proceeding  to  show, 

by  its  application  to  particular  cases,  that  this  theory  affords  us  a 

simple  principle,  on  which  to  account  for  the  most  complicated  and 

perplexing  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 

slight  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions 

General    hirtorieai      on  this  point.    To  do  this,  however  imperfectly, 

^*picMurtWe'^  **'  ^  ^^  *^®  ™^^  importance,  as  there  is  no  work  in 
which  any  such  historical  deduction  is  attempt- 
ed; but  principally,  because  the  various  theories  of  philosophers 
on  the  doctrii^e  of  the  pleasurable,  are  found,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection, all  to  concur  in  manifesting  the  truth  of  that  one  which  I 
have  proposed  to  you, —  a  theory,  in  fact,  which  is  the  resumption 
and  complement  of  them  all.  In  attempting  this  survey,  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  even  an  indication  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pleasurable  in  general,  nor  even  of 
all  the  doctrines  on  this  subject  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  specially  refer.  I  can  only  afford  to  speak  of  the 
more  remarkable  theories,  and,  in  these,  only  of  the  more  essential 
particulars.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  though  there  is  no  end  of  what 
has  been  written  upon  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  their  moral 
relations  and  effects,  the  speculations  in  regard  to  their  psycholog- 
ical causes  and  conditions  are  comparatively  few.  In  general,  I 
may  also  premise  that  there  is  apparent  a  remarkable  gravitation  in 
the  various  doctrines  promulgated  on  this  point,  towards  a  common 
centre ;  and,  however  one-sided  and  insufficient  the  several  opinions 
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may  appear,  they  are  all  substantially  grounded  upon  truth,  being 
UBually  right  in  what  they  alBrm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  they 
deny ;  all  are  reflections,  but  only  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth. 
These  opinions,  I  may  further  remark,  fall  into 
ThMe  theories  ftii  ^^q  great  classes ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  there 
—the  **Piiitonio*lnd  ^^  found  one  of  the  two  great  philosophera  of 
Ariatoteiic.  antiquity, —  Plato  being  the  founder  of  the  one 

general  theory,  Aristotle  of  the  other.  But 
though  the  distinction  of  these  classes  pervades  the  whole  history 
of  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  this  classifica- 
tion in  the  following  observations,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a 
chronological  arrangement. 

Plato  is  the  first  philosopher  who  can  be  said  to  have  attempted 

the  generalization  of  a  law  which  regulates  the 

Plato  the  first  to  at-      manifestation  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  it  is  but 

tiwfof  a  Lw^of  Pieas^      scanty  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  subsequent 

UK  and  Pain.  philosopher  has  handled  the  subject  with  greater 

ingenuity  and  acuteaess.    For  though  the  theory 

of  Aristotle  be  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  upon 

tbe  whole  the  most  complete  and  accurate  which  we  possess,  it  is 

but  fair  to  add,  that  he  borrowed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 

Plato,  whose  doctrine  he  corrected  and  enlarged. 

The  opinion  of  Plato  regarding  the  source  of  pleasure  is/  con- 
tained in  the  JPhilebtcSy  and  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Plato's  theory, —that      ^jje  Bepublic^  with  incidental  allusions  to  his 
idwa  8  **iwed^  b  a      theory  in  other  dialogues.     Thus,  in  the  opening 
state  of  pain.  of  the  Phoedo^  we  have  the  following  statement 

of  its  distinguishing  principle,  —  that  a  state  of 
pleasure  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of  pain.  Phaedo,  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Socrates  in  the  prison  and  on  the  eve  of  death, 
narrates,  that  **  sitting  upright  on  the  bed  he  (Socrates)  drew  up  his 
leg,  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  at  the  same  time,  — '  What 
a  wonderful  thing  is  this,  my  friends,  which  men  call  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable !  and  how  wonderful  a  relation  does  it  bear  by  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  its  contrary,  the  painful  I  For  they  are 
miwilling  to  be  present  with  us  both  together ;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
son pursues  and  obtains  the  one,  he  is  most  always  under  a  necessity 
of  accepting  also  the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  from  a 
single  summit.  And  it  seems  to  me'  (he  continues),  'that  if  -^sop 
had  perceived  this,  he  would  have  written  a  fable  upon  it,  and  have 
told  us  that  the  Deity,  being  willing  to  reconcile  the  conflictive 
natures,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  con- 

ip.eo.— Ed. 
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joined  tbeir  summits  in  an  existence  one  and  the  same;  and  that 
hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one,  is  soon 
after  compelled  to  participate  in  the  other.  And  this,  as  it  appearSi 
is  the  case  with  myself  at  present ;  for  the  pain  which  was  before  in 
my  leg,  through  the  strictilre  of  the  fetter,  is  now  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  sensation.' " 

The  following  extract  from  the  Philebys^  will,  however,  show 
more  fully  the  purport  and  grounds  of  his  opinion : 

"  Socrates,  I  say  then,  that  whenever  the  bar* 
puieboi  ^^  *      mony  in  the  frame  of  any  animal  is  broken,  a 

breach  is  then  made  in  its  constitution,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rise  is  given  to  pains. 

"  Protarchics,  You  say  what  is  highly  probable. 

"  Soc,  But  when  the  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  breach  is 
healed,  we  should  say  that  then  pleasure  is  produced ;  if  points  of 
so  great  importance  may  be  despatched  at  once  in  so  few  words. 

^^JProt.  In  my  opinion,  O  Socrates,  you  say  what  is  very  true; 
but  let  us  try  if  we  can  show  these  truths  in  a  light  still  clearer. 

^  jSoc.  Are  not  such  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are  manifest 
to  us  all,  the  most  easy  to  be  understood? 

"  ProL  What  things  do  you  mean  ?. 

"  JSoc,  Want  of  food  makes  a  breach  in  the  animal  system,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  the  pain  of  hunger. 

""Prot.  True. 

"  Soc.  And  food,  in  filling  up  the  breach  again,  gives  a  pleasure. 

""Prot.  Right. 

^  jSoc.  Want  of  drink  also,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humors,  brings  on  us  corruption  together  with  the  pain 
of  thirst ;  but  the  virtue  of  a  liquid  in  moistening  and  replenishing 
the  parts  dried  up,  yields  a  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  unnatural 
suffocating  heat,  in  dissolving  the  texture  of  the  parts,  gives  a  pain- 
ful sensation ;  but  a  cooling  again,  a  refreshment  agreeable  to  nature, 
affects  us  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

"  ProL  Most  certainly. 

"  jSoc,  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humors  through  cold, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  occasions  pain ;  but  a  return  to  tlieir  pris- 
tine state  of  fluidity,  and  a  restoring  of  the  natural  circulation,  pro- 
duce pleasure.  See,  then,  whether  you  think  this  general  account 
of  the  matter  not  amiss,  concerning  that  sort  of  being  which  I  said 
was  composed  of  indefinite  and  definite,  —  that,  when  by  nature 
any  beings  of  that  sort  become  animated  with  soul,  their  passage 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  dissolution,  is  accompanied  with  pain; 

I  p.  81.— Bo. 
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and  their  entrance  into  existence,  the  assembling  of  all  those  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  nature  of  such  a  being,  is  attended  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure. 

^Prot  I  admit  your  account  of  this  whole  matter;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth." 

And,  in  a  subsequent  pai*t  of  the  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  School,  in  regard  to  the  unre- 
ality of  pleasure,  as  a  thing  always  in  generation,  that  is,  always  in 
progress  towards  existence,  but  never  absolutely  existent. 

"  Soc,  But  what  think  you  now  of  this  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it 
said  concerning  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation, 
always  produced  anew,  and  which,  having  no  stability  of  being, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  at  all?  For  some  ingenious  persons 
there  are,  who  endeavor  to  show  us  that  such  is  the  nature  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  this  their  account  of 
it."i 

Then,  after  an  expository  discourse  on  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  Soc- 
rates proceeds:* — "Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
argumentation,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  persons  who  have  given 
us  this  account  of  pleasure,  —  that  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  being 
always  generated  anew,  but  that  never  has  it  any  kind  of  being. 
For  it  is  plain  that  these  }>ersons  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  asserted, 
that  pleasure  and  good  were  the  same  thing. 

"  JProU  Certainly  they  would. 

"  (Soc,  And  these  very  peraons  would  undoubtedly  laugh  at  those 
men,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good 
and  end  in  a  becoming,  —  an  approximation  to  existence  ? 

*'  JProt.  How  ?  what  sort  of  men  do  you  mean  ? 

^  Soc,  Such  as,  in  freeing  themselves  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or 
any  of  the  uneasinesses  from  which  they  are  freed  by  generation,  — 
by  tending  towards  being,  are  so  highly  delighted  with  the  action 
of  removing  those  uneasinesses,  as  to  declare  they  would  not  choose 
to  live  without  suffering  thirst  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
those  other  sensations  which  may  be  said  to  follow  from  such  kinds 
of  uneasiness." 

The  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  this, — that  pleas- 
ure is  nothing  absolute,  nothing  positive,  but  a 
Sum  of  Piftto'8  doc-      TOiQYQ  relation  to,  a  mere  negation  of  pain.     Pain 

trine  of  the  Pleasur-        .  °  ji  ^     r    i 

^Ijj^  is  the  root,  the  condition,  the  antecedent  of  pleas- 

ure, and  the  latter  is  only  a  restoration  of  the 
feeling  subject,  from  a  state  contrary  to  nature  to  a  state  conforma- 
ble with  nature.    Pleasure  is  the  mere  replenishing  of  a  vacuum,— 

ip.68-t£d^  sp.u.— £d. 
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the  mere  satisfying  of  a  want.  With  this  principal  doctrine, —  that 
pleasure  is  only  the  negation  of  pain,  Plato  connects  sandry  collate^ 
ral  opinions  in  conformity  to  his  general  system.  That  pleasure,  for 
example,  is  not  a  good,  and  that  it  is  nothing  real  or  existent,  but 
something  only  in  the  progress  towards  existence,  —  never  being, 
ever  becoming  (act  yiyvo/Mvov,  ovScirorc  6v). 

Aristotle  saw  the  partiality  and  imperfection  of  this  theory,  and 

himself  proposed  another,  which  should  sapply 

The  doctrine  of  AriB-      its  deficiencies.    His  speculations  concerning  the 

*^*  ^J^  ^J^t      pleasurable  are  to  be  found  in  his  Ethical  Trea- 

Oe  Fiatonio.  tiseSy  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  lesser  works, 

the  Magna  Moralia  and  the  Eudemian  Ethics^ 
you  will  find  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Books  of  the  Ntcamachean  JEthics,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
totle's arguments  against  Eudoxus,  as  to  whether  pleasure  be  the 
chief  good,  and  against  Plato,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  good  at  all,  — 
these  are  only  ethical  questions ;  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
the  psychological  problem  touching  the  law  which  governs  its 
manifestation.     Aristotle,  in  the  first  place,  refutes  the  Platonic 

theory,  that  pleasure  is  only  the  removal  of  a 

Artetotie  reftites  the      pain.    "  Since  it  is  asserted,"  he  says,* "  that  pain 

FiEtoDio    doctrine,-      j^  ^  ^^^^  ^  indigence  (&r8c*a)  contrary  to  nar 

that  pleasure  to  only        ^  ,  .„°_  ^        ,   \  J.^, 

theremoyaiofapain.  ^ure,  pleasure  wiU  be  a  repletion,  a  filling  up 
{pyairXrifHMTisi)  of  that  wan^  in  conformity  to  nar 
ture.  But  want  and  its  repletion  are  corporeal  affections.  Now  if 
pleasure  be  the  repletion  of  a  want  contrary  to  nature,  that  which 
contains  the  repletion  will  contain  the  pleasure,  and  the  faculty  of 
being  pleased.  But  the  want  and  its  repletion  are  in  the  body ;  the 
body,  therefore,  will  be  pleased,  —  the  body  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  feeling.  But  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  an  affection  of  the  soul. 
Pleasure,  therefore,  caunot  be  merely  a  repletion.  True  it  is,  that 
pleasure  is  consequent  on  the  repletion  of  a  want,  as  pain  is  conse- 
quent on  the  want  itself.  For  we  are  pleased  when  our  wants  are 
satisfied ;  pained  when  this  is  prevented. 

"  It  appears,"  proceeds  the  Stagirite,  "  that  this  opinion  has  origi- 
nated in  an  exclusive  consideration  of  our  bodily  pains  and  pleas- 
ures, and  more  especially  those  relative  to  food.  For  when  inani- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  we  have  felt  the  pains  of  hunger,  we  expe- 
rience pleasure  in  its  repletion.    But  the  same  does  not  hold  good 

1  The  gennlBenees  of  theee  two  wortcs  to  of  the  three  books  wbtch  are  common  to  both 

qnestionable.    The  chapters  on  pleasure  in  treatises.— Ed. 

JBhMbmum  Sihiet  are  identical  with  those  in  S  Eih,  Hie.  x.  8.  —  Ed. 
the  7th  book  of  the  Nieomaeheanf  being  part 
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in  reference  to  all  our  pleasures.  For  the  pleasure  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mathematical  contemplations,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
senses,  is  wholly  unaccompanied  with  pain.  Thus  the  gratification 
we  derive  from  the  energies  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight,  is  not  con- 
sequent on  any  foregone  pain,  and  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  no 
repletion  of  a  want.  Moreover,  hope,  and  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  are  pleasing ;  but  are  the  pleasures  frotn  these  a  repletion  ? 
This  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  want  preceding, 
which  could  admit  of  repletion.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  negation  of  a  pain." 

Having  disposed  of  Plato's  theory,  Aristotle  proposes  his  own ; 

and  his  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether 

The  thcoiy  of  Arte-      conformable  to  that  I  have  given  to  you,  as  the 

one  that  appears  to  me  the  true. 
Pleasure  is  maintained  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
energy, — of  perfect  energy,  whether  of  the  func- 
pieamire,  according      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Intellect ;  and  perfect  energy 

to  Aristotle,  lathe  con-  '  ^  °'' 

oomitant  of  the  nn-  '^^  descnbes  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
impeded  energy  of  a  power  in  health  and  vigor,  and  exercised  upon 
P**^*'*  an  object  relatively  excellent,  that  is,  suited  to 

call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded  activity.  Pleasure,  though  the 
result,  —  the  concomitant  of  perfect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
perfect  action  itsel£  It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  the  perfection, 
though  it  be  consequent  on  action,  and  a  necessary  efflorescence  of 
its  perfection.  Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or 
acquired  habit.^  "  Thus  when  a  sense,  for  exam- 
**  *  ^"  pie,  is  in  perfect  health,  and  it  is  presented  with 

a  suitable  object  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  there  is  elicited  the  most 
perfect  energy,  which,  at  every  instant  of  its  continuance,  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasui*e.  The  same  holds  good 'with  the  frmction  of 
Imagination,  Thought,  etc.  Pleasure  is  the  concomitant  in  every 
case  where  powers  and  objects  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and  be- 
tween which  there  subsists  a  suitable  relation.  Hence  arises  the 
pleasure  of  novelty.  For  on  the  firat  presentation  of  a  new  object, 
the  energy  of  cognition  is  intensely  directed  upon  it,  and  the  pleas- 
ure high ;  whereas  when  the  object  is  again  and  again  presented,  the 
energy  relaxes,  and  the  pleasure  declines.  But  pleasure  is  not 
merely  the  consequent  of  the  most  perfect  exertion  of  power ;  for  it 
reacts  upon  the  power  itself,  by  raising,  invigorating,  and  pei-fecting 
its  development.  For  we  make  no  progress  in  a  study,  except  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  its  pursuit. 

1  See  aboTC,  p.  677. — Si>. 
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"  Every  different  power  has  its  peculiar  pleasure  and  its  peculiar 
pain  ;  and  each  power  is  as  much  corruj)ted  by  its  appropriate  pain 
as  it  is  perfected  by  its  appropriate  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  not  some- 
thing that  arises,  —  that  comes  into  existence,  part  after  part ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  complete  at  every  indivisible  instant  of  its  contin- 
uance. It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Plato  holds,  a  change,  a  motion,  a 
generation  (yei^co-w,  Ktn/o-ts),  which  exists  piecemeal  as  it  were,  and 
Buccessively  in  time,  and  only  complete  after  a  certain  terra  of  en- 
durance ;  but  on  the  contrary  something  instantaneous,  and,  from 
moment  to  moment,  perfect."^ 

Such  were  the  two  theories  touching  the  law  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  propounded  by  the  two  principal  thinkers 

Nothing  tdded  In  of  antiquity.  To  their  doctrines  on  this  point 
antiquity  to  the  two      ^^  g^^  nothing  added,  worthy  of  coramemora- 

tbeones  of  Plato  and  .         _  .  *=*         -..,.,,  ^  ^ 

j^ri8totie.  t*<>">  ^y  ^^®  succeedmg  philosophers  of  Greece 

and  Rome  ;  nay,  we  do  not  find  that  in  antiquity 
these  doctrines  received  any  farther  development  or  confirmation. 
Among  the  ancients,  however,  the  Aristotelic  theory  seems  to  have 
soon  superseded  the  Platonic ;  for,  even  among  the  lower  Platonists 
themselves,  there  is  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  their 
master,  in  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  only  a  relief  from 
pain.  Their  sole  endeavor  is  to  reconcile  Plato's  opinion  with  that 
of  Aristotle,  by  showing  that  the  former  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
principle  in  question  to  pleasure  in  general,  but  applied  it  only  to 
the  pleasures  of  certain  of  the  senses.  And,  in  truth^  various  passa^ 
ges  in  the  Philelru^  and  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Republic^  afford 
countenance  to  this  interpretation."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
was  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Platonic  doctrine,  in  all  its 
exclusive  rigor,  was  again  revived ;  and  that  too  by  philosophers 
who  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  venerable  authority  in 
favor  of  the  paradox  which  they  proposed  as  new.  I  may  add  that 
the  philosophers,  who  in  modern  times  have  speculated  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  pleasurable,  seem,  in  general,  unaware  of  what  had 
been  attempted  on  this  problem  by  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  indeed 
this  circumstance  alone  that  enables  us  to  explain,  why  the  modem 
theories  on  this  subject,  in  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Aristotle, 
have  remained  so  inferibr  to  his  in  the  great  virtues  of  a  theory,  — 
comprehension  and  simplicity. 

1  See  'Etk.  Nic.  x.  4, 6.  —  Ed.  [On  Aristotle^s  both  of  Sense  and  Intellect,  ia,Veeording  to 

doctrineof  the  Pleasurable;  see  Tenneraann,  Plato,    accompanied    with  a    sensation  of 

Gesk.  der  Philosophies  Hi.  200.]  pleasure  and  pain.     Repubiicy  !x.'.667.    PkiU' 

s  [Plato,  as  well  as  Aristotle,  seems  to  ha^e  friu,  p.  211,  edit.  Blp.    See  Teunemann,  Gt- 

made  pleasure  consist  in  a  harmonious,  pain  tchiekte  der  BuiiosophUf  ii.  p.  290.1 
in  a  disharmonious,  enei^.    Everjr  energy, 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent 

opinions,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 

The  theories  of  Plato      theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however  oppo- 

and  ArtetoUe  reduced  .        .  .,11, 

^jyj^  Site  m  appearance,  may  easily  be  reduced  to 

unity,  and  the  theory  of  which  I  have  given  you 
the  general  expression,  will  be  found  to  be  the  consummated  com- 
plement of  both.  The  two  doctrines  differ  only  essentially  in  this : 
—  that  the  one  makes  a  previous  pain  the  universal  condition  of 
pleasure ;  while  the  other  denies  this  condition  as  a  general  law,  and 
holds  that  pleasure  is  a  positive  reality,  and  more  than  the  mere 
alteraative  of  pain.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  difference,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  one  band,  that  in  so  far  as  the  instances  are  con- 
ceraed,  on  which  Plato  attempts  to  establish  his  principle,  Aristotle 
is  successful  in  showing,  that  these  are  only  special  cases,  and  do 
not  warrant  the  unlimited  conclusion  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  has 
not  shown  the  principle  to  be  false,  —  that  all  pleasure  is  an  escape 
from  pain.    He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  bodily  affections,  cannot  be  extended 
In  whftt  eenae  the      ^o  the  gratification  wc  experience  from  the  ener- 
^^^^^       ^  gies  of  intellect,  —  cannot  be  extended  even  to 

that  which  we  experience  in  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  senses.  It  is  true,  that  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular act  of  vision,  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pain  I  had  felt  in 
another  particular  act  of  vision,  immediately  preceding ;  and  if  this 
example  were  enough,  it  would  certainly  be  made  out  that  pleasure 
is  not  merely  the  negation  of  a  foregoing  pain.  But  let  us  ascend  a 
step  higher  and  inquire,  —  would  it  not  be  painful  if  the  faculty  of 
vision  (to  take  the  same  example)  were  wholly  restrained  from 
operation  ?  Now  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  repression  of  any 
power  in  its  natural  nisus^  —  conatics^  to  action,  is  positively  painful ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  exertion  of  a  power,  if  it  afforded  only  a 
negation  of  that  positive  pain,  and  were,  in  its  own  nature,  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  would,  by  relation  to  the  pain  from  which  it  yields 
us  a  relief  appear  to  us  a  real  pleasure.  We  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  maintain,  with  perfect  truth,  that  as  the  holding  back  of  any 
power  from  exercise  is  positively  painful,  so  its  passing  into  energy 
is,  were  it  only  the  removal  of  that  painful  repression,  negatively 
pleasurable ;  on  this  ground,  consequently,  and  to  this  extent,  we 
may  rightly  hold  with  Plato,  — that  every  state  of  pleasure  and  free 
energy  is,  in  fact,  the  escape  from  an  alternative  state  of  pain  and 
compulsory  inaction. 
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So  far  we  are  warranted  in  going.     But  we  should  be  wrong  were 

we  to  constitute  this  partial  truth  into  an  unlimited,  — an  exclusive 

principle ;  that  is,  were  we  to  maintain  that  the  whole  pleasure  we 

derive  from  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  is  noth- 

The  dootriDe  that      ^      more  than  a  neiration  of  the  pain  we  expe- 

the  whole  pleasure  of  ,  °  ,     .      «^        ,    .  .«,,.▼ 

activity  ariaea   from      nence  from  their  forced  inertion.    This  I  say 
the  negation  of  the      would  be  an  erroneous,  because  an  absolute,  con- 
pfain  of  forced  iner-      clusion.    For  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  free 
'~"  play  of  our  Acuities  is,  as  we  are  most  fully  con- 

scious, far  more  than  simply  a  superseding  of  pain.  That  philoso- 
phy, indeed,  would  only  provoke  a  smile  which  would  maintain,  that 
all  pleasure  is  in  itself  only  a  zero,  —  a  nothing,  which  becomes  a 
something  only  by  relation  to  the  reality  of  pain  which  it  annuls. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  a  compulsory  iner- 
Aftercompoieoryin.      ^^       ^^^  pleasure,  in  the  first  exertion  of  ora- 

erUon,  pleasure  high-  '  .*  i/...,  ,  «  ..i 

er  than  in  ordinaiy  faculties,  IS  frequently  far  higher  than  that  which 
circumstances,  —  ex-  we  experience  in  their  ordinary  exercise,  when 
P^**"*'^-  left  at  liberty.    But  this  does  not,  at  least  does 

not  exclusively,  arise  from  the  contrast  of  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent states  of  pain  and  pleasure,  but  principally  because  the  powers 
are  in  excessive  vigor,  —  at  least  in  excessive  erethism  or  excitation, 
and  have  thus  a  greater  complement  of  intcnser  energy  suddenly  to 
expend.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  is 
always  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous  activity,  the  pleas- 
ure immediately  consequent  on  the  emancipation  of  a  power  from 
thraldom,  would,  if  the  power  remain  uninjured  by  the  constraint, 
be  naturally  greater,  because  the  energy  would  in  that  case  be,  for  a 
season,  more  intense.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  pleasure  would 
in  this  case  appear  to  be  higher  than  what  it  absolutely  is ;  because 
it  would  be  set  off  by  proximate  contrast  with  a  previous  state  of 
pain.  Thus  it  is  that  a  basin  of  water  of  ordinary  blood  heat,  ap- 
pears hot,  if  we  plunge  in  it  a  hand  which  had  previously  been 
dipped  in  snow ;  and  cold,  if  we  immerse  in  it  another  which  had 
previously  been  placed  in  water  of  a  still  higher  temperature.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  apply  this  magnifying  effect  of  contrast  to  the  one 
relative  and  not  to  the  other ;  and  any  argument 
UnWr  to  apply  the      ^^awn  from  it  against  the  positive  reality  of 

magnifying  eflTect    of  ,.  ,  ,  «  .  . 

contrast  to  disprove  pleasure,  applies  equally  to  disprove  the  positive 
the  positive  reality  of  reality  of  pain.  The  true  doctrine  I  hold  to  be 
pleasure  more  than  of  this:  — that  pain  and  pleasure  are,  as  I  have 
said,  each  to  be  considered  both  as  Absolute  and 
as  Relative ;  —  absolute,  that  is,  each  is  something  real,  and  would 
exist  were  the  other  taken  out  of  being ;  relative,  that  is,  each  is  felt 
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as  greater  or  less  by  immediate  contrast  to  the  other.    I  may  illus- 
trate this  by  the  analogy  of  a  scale.    Let  the 
Piewupe  and  pain      state  of  indifference,  —  that  is,  the  negation  of 

DOth     Abeolnte     and        i      i  • 

jjgj^y^  both  pain  and  pleasure,  be  marked  as  zero,  let 

the  degrees  of  pain  be  denoted  by  a  descending 
series  of  numbers  below  zero,  and  the  degrees  of  pleasure  by  an 
ascending  series  of  numbers  above  zero.  Now,  suppose  the  degree 
of  pain  we  feel  from  a  certain  state  of  hunger,  to  be  six  below  zero; 
in  this  case  our  feeling,  in  the  act  of  eating,  will  not  merely  rise  to 
zero,  that  is,  to  the  mere  negation  of  pain,  as  the  Platonic  theory 
holds,  but  to  some  degree  of  positive  pleasure,  say  six.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  that,  were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Platonic  theory 
shown  by  nothing  else,  this  would  be  done  by  the  absurd  coni^e- 
quences  it  implies,  in  relation  to  the  function  of  nutrition  alone;  for  if 
its  principles  be  true,  then  would  our  gratification  from  the  appease- 
ment of  hunger,  be  equally  great  by  one  kind  of  viand  as  by  another. 
Thus,  then,  the  counter  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  as  I 
have  said,  right  in  what  they  affirm,  wrong  in 
The  counter  theories  what  they  deny;  each  contains  the  truth,  but 
of  Plato  and  Artetotie      ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^^^^    g     Supplying,  therefore, 

the  partial  expreasiona  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,      .       '^^  "^    ,®'       . 

of  the  true.  ^^  either  that  in  which  it  was  defective,  we 

reduce  their  apparent  discord  to  real  harmony, 

and  show  that  they  are  severally  the  paitial  expressions  of  a  theory 

which  comprehends  and  consummates  them  both.    But  to  proceed 

in  our  historical  survey.  ^ 

Passing  over  a  host  of  commentators  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and 

during  the  middle  ages,  who  were  content  to 

Historical  notices  of  .^^  ^^le  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  in 

the    theories   of    the  *  _  .  ,      /»  .    .      t     i  .1  ,        ▼ 

Flaasurabie,  resumed.  modem  times,  the  first  Original  philosopher  I  am 
aware  of,  who  seems  to  have  turned  his  atten* 

tion  upon  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure,  is  the  celebrated 

Cardan ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  a 

Cardan, -held    a      theory  identical  with  Plato's,  though  of  Plato's 

theory  identical  with  *,.!-,  ^  © 

Yif^i^  speculation    he   does  not   seem  to  have  been 

aware.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  very  curious 
autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria  Liher^  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  his 
wont  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  disease,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  pleasure  consisted  in  the  appeasement  of  a  preexistent  pain, 
(quod  arbitrarer,  voluptatem  consistere  in  dolore  prsBcedenti,  seda- 
te). But  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  great  work,  De  SvbtUitate^ 
this  theory  is  formally  propounded.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work ;  and,  the  theory  was,  therefore, 
not  canvassed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  critic,  the  elder  Scaliger, 
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whose  JEJxercitationes  contra  Oardanum  are  totally  Bilent  on  the 
subject.  It  is  only  in  the  editions  of  the  De  Subtilitate  of  Cardan, 
subsequent  to  the  year  1560,  that  a  statement  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  reasoning: 
—  "All  pleasure  has  its  root  in  a  preceding  pain, 
summwyofhisdoo.      rpj^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  pleasure  in  rest  after 

trine. 

hard  labor ;  in  meat  and  drink  after  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  the  sweet  after  the  bitter ;  in  light  after  darkness ;  in  har- 
mony after  discord.  Such  are  the  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  simple  experience  affords.  But  philosophy  supplies, 
likewise,  a  reason  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  Pleasure 
and  pain  exist  only  as  they  are  states  of  feeling ;  but  feeling  is  a 
change,  and  change  always  proceeds  from  one  contrary  to  another; 
consequently,  either  from  the  good  to  the  bad,  or  from  the  bad  to 
the  good.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  painful,  and,  there- 
fore, the  other,  when  it  takes  its  place,  is  pleasing ;  a  state  of  pain 
must  thus  always  precede  a  state  of  pleasure."  Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  Cardan  thinks  himself  entitled  to  reject  the  Aristotelic 
theory  of  pleasure,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Platonic.  It 
does  not,  however,  api)ear  from  anything  he  says,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  relative  speculations  of  these  two  philosophers. 

But  the  reasoning  of  Cardan  is  incompetent :  for  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much,  seeing  that  it  would 

Hia  theory  critlclxed.        ^  ^^         n         .'  •         l\.  ^         i  ^.^     fi    ^ 

follow  from  his  premises,  that  a  pleasurable  feel- 
ing cannot  gradually,  continually,  uninterruptedly,  rise  in  intensity; 
for  it  behooves  that  every  new  degree  of  pleasure  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  an  intermediate  state  of  higher  pain ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  most  ordinary  and  mani- 
fest experience.  This  theory  remained,  therefore,  in  Cardan's  as  in 
Plato's  hands,  destitute  of  the  necessary  proof. 

The  same  doctrine  —  that  pleasure  is  only  the  alternation  and 

consequent  of  pain  —  was  adopted,  likewise,  by 
ttoui^*^^^^^'*'      Montaigne.     In  the  famous  twelfth  chapter  of 

the  second  book  of  his  Essays^  he  says :  —  "Our 

states  of  pleasure  are  only  the  privation  of  our  states  of  pain;"  but 

this  universal  inference  he,  like  his  predecessors,  deduces  only  from 

the  special  phsBuomena  given  in  certain  of  the  senses. 

The  philosopher  next  in  order  is  Descartes;^  and  his  opinion  is 

1  Before  Descartes,  YiveB  held  a  positive  tlonis  ratlone  allqna  inter  flicttltatem  et  ob- 

tbeory  of  the  pleaanrable.    His  definition  of  Jectam,  ut  qniedam  sit  quasi  similitndo  inter 

pleasure  and  its  lllnstration,  are  worthy  of  a  Ilia;  turn  ne  notablliter  sit  majus,  quod  adfiert 

passing  notice:*^  Deleotatio  slta  est  in  oongm-  delectationcm ;  nee  notabiliter  mlnns,  qnam 

entia,  quam  ioTenire  non  est  aliw  propor-  eavlBqusBrecipitTolaptatem,eaatlqBepaite 
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deserving  of  attention,  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as 
Dewartes.  ^^^  ^^^  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  those 

who  have  subsequently  speculated  upon  the 
causes  of  pleasure.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  been  totally- 
ignorant  of  the  far  profounder  theories  of  the  ancients ;  and  while 
the  regular  discussions  of  the  subject  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  were, 
for  our  modem  psychologists,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the  inci- 
dental allusion  to  the  matter  by  Descartes,  originated,  a  series  of 
speculations  which  is  still  in  progress. 
Descartes'  philosophy  of  the  pleasurable  is  promulgated  in  one 

short  sentence  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  First 
piewurabie.  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  JBJpistlea^  which  is  addressed  to  the 

Princess  Elizabeth.  It  is  as  follows:  —  "All 
our  pleasure  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  some  one  or 
other  of  our  perfections.'' —  ("Tota  nostra  voluptas  posita  est  tan- 
tum  in  peifectionis  alicujus  nostraa  conscientia.")  It  is  curious  to 
hear  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  this  definition  of  the 

pleasurable.    It  has  been  lauded  for  its  novelty ; 

Jrn^X^ttd^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^""^^^  ^^^  its  importance.     "Des- 
portauoe.  cartes,"  says  Mendelssohn  in  his  Letters  on  the 

Sensations  (Briefe  uber.  die  Einpjindungen)y 
"  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to  give  a  real  explanation  of 
the  pleasurable."  *  The  celebrated  Eaestner  thus  opens  his  Reflex-^ 
ions  sur  VOrigine  du  Plaisir} — "I  shall  not  pretend  decidedly  to 
assert  that  no  one  before  Descartes  has  said,  that  pleasure  consisted 
in  the  feeling  of  some  one  of  our  perfections.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  definition  in  any  of  the  dissertations,  some- 
times tiresome,  and  frequently  uninstructive,  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers on  the  nature  and  efiects  of  pleasure.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
to  attribute  a  discovery  which  has  occasioned  so  many  controversies, 
to  that  felicitous  genius,  which  has  disencumbered  metaphysics  of 
the  confused  chaos  of  disputes,  aa  unintelligible  as  vain,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  solid  and  instructive  science  of  God  and  of  the  human 
soul."  And  M.  Bertrand,  another  very  intelligent  philosopher,  in 
his  £Jssai  sur  le  Plaisir*  says,  "Descartes  is  probably  the  first  who 
has  enounced,  that  all  pleasure  consists  in  the  inward  feeling  we 


.qnarecipitur.    Ideo  medlocrto  Inx  gratlor  est  appended  to  the  Nouv«0«  TMori«  des  Plnisirs, 

oculis,  quam  ingena :  et  subobeoon  gratiora  par  M.  Sulzer  (1767).    The  NouvelU  Thtorie  I0  a 

Bunt  hebetl  visui;   eundcm  in  modum  de  French  version  of  Snlzer's  treatii^e,  Uruersu- 

•oniB."    De  Anima,  1.  ill.  p.  202,  edit.  Ifi66.~  ehmg  itber  den  Unprung  der  angetuAmen  und 

£d.  unangeuehiiun  Empjindmtgen.    See  above,  p. 

1  AnmerkuDg,  6.— Ed.  416  —Ed. 

S  The  ReJUxioru  sur  POngine  du  ndskr^  Jf  S  Seot  1.  oh.  1.  p.  8.    Nenohatel.  1777.— Ed. 
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have  of  some  of  our  perfections,  and,  in  these  few  words,  he  has 
unfolded  a  series  of  great  truths." 
Now  what  is  the  originality,  what  is  the  importance,  of  this  cele- 
brated definition?     This  is  easily  answered, — 
Ti.e  doctrine  of  Dei-      ^  ^^  f^^  ^  |^  y^^^        meamng,  it  is  only  a  state- 

of  that  of  Arirtoue.  ™«°^  ^  ^aguc  and  general  terms,  of  the  truth 
which  Aristotle  had  promulgated,  in  precise  and 
proximate  expressions.  Descailes  says,  that  pleasure  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  or  other  of  our  perfections.  This  is  not  false; 
hat  it  is  not  instructiye.  We  are  not  conscious  o£  any  perfection 
of  our  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  perfection  of  one  or 
otlier  of  our  powers ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  power  at  all, 
far  less  of  its  perfection,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its 
operation.  It,  therefore,  behooved  Descartes  to  have  brought  down 
his  definition  of  pleasure  from  the  vague  generahty  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  perfection,  to  the  precise  and  proximate  declaration,  that 
pleasure  is  a  consciousness  of  the  perfect  energy  of  a  power.  But 
this  improvement  of  his  definition  would  have  stripped  it  of  all  nov- 
elty. It  would  then  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  only  a 
version,  and  an  inadequate  version,  of  Aristotle's.  These  are  not 
the  only  objections  that  could  be  taken  to  the  Cartesian  definition ; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  them. 
Leibnitz  is  the  next'philosopher  to  whose  opinion  I  shall  refer; 
and  this  you  will  find  stated  in  his  J^auveaua 
Leibuito,-adopted      j^^ais,'  and    other  works  latterly  published. 

both  the  oonnter  theo- 

rie«.  Like  Descartes,  he  defines  pleasure  the  feeling 

of  a  perfection,  pain  the  feeling  of  an  imperfee- 
tion ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  work,*  he  adopts  the  Platonic  the- 
ory, that  all  pleasure  is  grounded  in  pain,  which  he  ingeniously  con- 
nects with  his  own  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  obscure  perceptions.  As  this  work,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  not  only  his  own  death,  but  that  of  his  great 
disciple  Wol^  the  indication  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  his  opinion 
on  this  point  had  little  influence  on  subsequent  speculations ;  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  upon 
j)leasure  ever  alluded  to  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 

Wolf,  with  whose  doctrine  that  of  Baumgarten'  nearly  coincides, 

defines  pleasure,  the  intuitive  cognition  (that  iS| 

in  our  language,  the  perception  or  imagination) 

of  any  perfection  whatever,  either  true  or  apparent.  —  "Voluptas 

1  Lib.  ii .  ch.  xxt.  i  41.  Opera,  ed.  Brdnutlm,        8  See  his  Metapkystk,  f  482  «f  teq.,  p.  288,  edit 
p.  261 .  ->  Ed.  1788.     Gf.  PUtner,  PkU,  Apkoriwunt  U,  (  806, 

s  Lib.  ii  ch.  xx.  i  6.  Qpeniy  ed.  Erdmann,     p.  21&  ~£d. 
p  248.-ED. 
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est  intuitus,  seu  cognitio  intuitiva,  perfectionis  cujuscunque,  sive 
veraB  sive  apparentU."  ^    His  doctrine  you  will  find  detailed  in  his 

Psychologia  Mnpirica^  and  in  his  HorcB  Subse- 
oc    ne  c    -      ^ijyfjQ^    It  -^aa  manifestly  the  ofispring,  but  the 

degenerate  offispring,  of  the  doctrine  of  Descar- 
tes, whichj  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  only  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Aristotle.  Descartes  rightly  considered  pleasure  as  a  quality  of  the 
subject,  in  defining  it  a  consciousness  of  some  perfection  in  ourselves. 

Wolf,  on  the  contrary,  wrongly  considers  pleas- 
1.  Wrongly  considers      ^^e  more  as  an  attribute  of  the  object,  in  defin- 

t^^'^ZZ^^^  ^"^  ^*.  ^  <5^g"i*io^  _«/  ^°y  perfection  whatever. 
Now  in  their  definitions  of  pleasure,  as  ipescar- 
tes  was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  so  Wolf  falls  far  below  Descartes,  and 
in  the  same  quality,  —  in  want  of  precision  and  proximity. 

Pleasure  is  a  feeling,  and  a  feeling  is  a  merely  subjective  state, 
that  is,  a  state  which  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyond  itself,  — 
which  exists  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  Now,  then, 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  object,  considered  in  itself,  and 
as  out  of  relation  to  our  subjective  states,  is  thought  —  is  judged, 
but  is  not  felt ;  and  this  judgment  is  not  pleasure  or  pain,  but  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  that  is,  an  act  of  the  cognitive  faculties, 
but  not  an  affection  of  the  capacities  of  feeling.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  definition  of  pleasure,  as  the  cognition  of  any 
sort  of  perfection,  is  erroneous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the 
perfection  of  an  object  can  determine  the  cognitive  faculty  to  a  per- 
fect energy ;  and  the  concomitant  of  this  perfect  energy  will  be  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  But,  in  this  case,  the  objective  perfection,  as 
cognized,  is  not  itself  the  pleasure ;  but  the  pleasure  is  the  feeling 
which  we  have  of  the  perfection,  that  is,  of  the  state  of  vigorous 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  as  exercised  on  that 
perfection.  Wolf  ought,  therefore,  to  have  limited  his  definition, 
like  Descartes,  to  the  consciousness  of  subjective  perfection;  as 
Descartes  should  have  explicated  his  consciousness  of  subjective 
perfection  into  the  consciousness  of  full,  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded activity. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  Wolfian  definition :  —  it  limits 
the  pleasures  from  the  cognition  of  perfection  to  the  Intuitive  Facul- 
ties, that  is,  to  Sense  and  Imagination,  denying  it  to  the  Under- 
standing, —  the  faculty  of  relations,  —  Thought  Proper.  This  part 
of  his  theory  was,  accordingly,  assailed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  — 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ingenious  phDosophers  of  the  last 

1  Psychologia  BmpiricOj  f  611,  where  he  ezpreetly  refers  to  Deaoartes  m  the  uthor  of  the 
definition.  —  £d. 
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century,  —  who,  in  other  respects,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
objective  point  of  view,  from  whence  Wolf 
the  ll'^ZT^^'^T-.  ^^  contemplated  the  phaenomenon  of  pleasure, 
ftction  by  ttie  intoi-  This  was  done  in  his  JBHefe  uber  die  Emp- 
tiveFacuiUcs.  findungen^  llbb}      A  reaction  was,   however, 

Thta  part  of  Woifi      inevitable  ;    and    other    German    philosophers 
doctrine  tssaiied  by      ^^^^  ^^^  found  who  returned  to  the  subjec- 

XeDdelssobn.  ,  ,  ,  ,.,.rrr**.T^ 

tive  point  of  view  from  which  Wolf,  Baumgar- 

ten,  and  Mendelssohn  had  departed. 

But  before  passing  to  these,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  the 

doctrine  of  two  French  philosophers,  who  had 

Du  Boe  tnd  Fooiiiy,      already  explained  pleasure  in  its  subjective  as- 

to*^rtu'^tJr'"Ji!  P®^^  ^°^  ^^^  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro- 
p^  founder  theories  of  the  German  speculators, — I 

mean  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly.  As  their  doctrines 
nearly  coincide,  I  shall  consider  them  as  one.  The  former  treats  of 
this  subject  in  his  Heflexions  Critiques  sur  la  Peinture^  etc. ;  the 
latter  in  his  Theorxe  dea  Sentimens  Agreables?  The  following  are 
the  principal  momenta  of  their  inquiries : 

^  1.  Considering  pleasure  only  in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  ques* 
tion  they  propose  to  answer  is.  What  takes  place 
eory   a    .      .^  ^^  state  which  we  call  pleasurable? 

^2.  The  gratification  of  a  want  causes  pleasure.  If  the  want  be 
natural,  the  result  is  a  natural  pleasure,  and  an  unnatural  pleasure  if 
the  want  be  unnatural. 

"3.  The  fundamental  want — the  want  to  which  all  others  may 
be  reduced  — is  the  occupation  of  the  mind.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  thinking,  a  knowing  power.  We  desire  ob- 
jects only  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  occupation. 

•*  The  activity  of  mind  is  either  occupied  or  occupies  itself.  The 
matters  which  afford  the  objects  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  are 
either  sensible  impressions,  which  are  delivered  over  to  the  under- 
standing—  this  is  the  case  in  perception  of  sense;  or  this  matter 

1  See  AnmerkUDgf  6;  and  RdDhoId,  Vber  du  eipe,  flnt  appeared  In  1746.    This  work,  along 

biskerigen  Begrifflt  vom   Vtrgntkgen^  (  2.     Ver-  with  two  relative  treatiMS,  was  republished 

miscku  Schriften  i.  p.  281  el  Mg.  —  £d.  in  1774,  under  the  title  of  Piinciptt  tU  la  Uttir* 

i  See  torn.  p.  i.  §f  1, 2.    First  published  in  attire.    All  these  authors  consider  pleasure, 

1719,  Paris.  —  £d.  more  or  less,  from  the  sutjjective  point  of 

3  See  chaps,  i  iii.  ir.  ▼.    First  published  in  view,  and  are,  in  principle,  Aristotello.    For 

1748    To  thetse  should  be  added  the  yaluable  a  collection  of  treatises,  In  whole  and  part, 

treatise  of  the  Pire  Andr6,  —the  JSuot  ntr  U  on  pleasure  in  its  psychological  and  moral 

litBOii,  which  was  Urst  published  in  1741.  There  aspects,  see  Le  Temple  Ou  Bonkettr  on  RentU 

is  also,  previously  to  Sulzer,  anotlier  French  desidus  ExetUeiu  lyaitis  tar  U  Bonkevr;  in  i 

Mthetical  writer  of  merit,— Batteux,  whose  vols.    New  edition,  1770.  —Ed. 
treatise,  Les  Beauz  Arts  redmtt  d  urn  minu  iHi»- 
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is  famished  by  the  cognitive  faculty  itself — as  is  the  case  in  think* 
ing. 

^^5.  If  this  activity  meets  with  impediments  in  its  prosecutioq, 
—  be  this  in  the  functions  either  of  thonght  or  sense,  —  there  re- 
sults a  feeling  of  restraint ;  and  this  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  neg- 
ative. 

"  6.  When  the  activity,  whether  in  perception  or  thinking,  is  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  to  its  conclusion,  there  emerges  the  feel- 
ing of  straining,  —  of  effort, — the  feeling  of  positive  limitation  of 
our  powers.    This  is  painful. 

^  7.  If  the  mind  be  occupied  less  than  usual  in  all  its  functions, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  want ;  this  constitutes  that 
state  of  negative  restraint, — the  state  of  ennui,  of  tedium.  This  is 
painful. 

^  8.  The  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  the  easier  the  activity  of 
mind  in  any  of  its  functions,  the  more  agreeable."  ^ 

This  theory  is  evidently  only  that  of  Aristotle ;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  French  philosophers  make  no  allusion.  What  they  call 
occupation  or  exercise^  he  calls  energy.  The  former  expressions  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  on  this  account,  that  they  apply  equally  well  to 
the  mental  processes,  whether  active  or  passive,  whereas  the  terms 
energy^  acty  €u:tiv%tyy  operation^  etc.,  only  properly  denote  these  pro- 
cesses as  they  are  considered  in  the  former  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  French  philosophers,  and  as  a  reaction  against 
the  partial  views  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  there 
SuiMT,— his  theory  appeared  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  the  Academician 
yiews  of  Wolf*  °*  ^  ^^  Berlin,  —  a  theory  which  was  first  promul- 
gated in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Agreeable  and  Disagreeable  Feelings^  in  1752.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  discussions  upon  the  question,  and  though  partial,  like  the 
others,  it  concurs  in  establishing  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  which 
Aristotle  has  left,  in  a  short  compass,  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory exposition.  The  following  are  the  leading  principles  of  Sulzer's 
theory : 

"  1.  We  must  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  if  we  would 
discover  the  primary  source  of  pleasure. 

^  2.  The  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  natural  activity,  and 
this  activity  again  consists  in  the  production  of  ideas."  [By  that 
he  means  the  faculty  in  general  of  Cognition  or  Thought.    I  may 

1  Abridged  from  Reinhold,  tW  die  biah-  Ushed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 

mgen  Begrife   vom   Vergn^eny  $  1.      Verm,  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1761, 1762.    See  Verm. 

Sekri/t.  p.  276.  —  Ed.  FkU.  8ckri/tm,  Tol.  i  p.  i-,  177S.    See  aboTf, 

S  Untenmekwtg  ttder  den  Vnpmng  dtr  angetuhm  p.  660. — Ed. 
mtm  umd  mumi(«uhmm  Sa^ifimdimgtm,    Pah- 
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here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  he   adopts  the   opinion  that  the 
faculty  of  thought  or  cognition  is  the  one  funda- 
eory  s  mental  power  of  mind ;  and  in  this  he  coincides 

with  Wol^  whose  theory  of  pleasure,  however,  he  rejects.] 

'^3.  In  this  essential  tendency  to  activity  are  grounded  all  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 

"  4.  If  this  natural  activity  of  the  soul,  or  this  ceaseless  tendency 
to  think,  encounters  an  impediment,  pain  is  the  result ;  whereas  if  it 
be  excited  to  a  lively  activity,  the  result  is  pleasure. 

"  5.  There  are  two  conditions  which  regulate  the  degree  of  capac- 
ity and  incapacity  in  the  soul  for  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings, 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  and  the  natural  vivacity  of  thought;  and 
both  together  constitute  the  perfect  activity  of  mind. 

"6.  Pleasurable  feelings,  consequently,  can  only  be  excited  by 
objects  which  at  once  comprise  a  variety  of  constituent  qualities  or 
charapters,  and  in  which  these  characters  are  so  connected  that  the 
mind  recognizes  in  them  materials  for  its  essential  activity.  An 
object  which  presents  to  the  mental  activity  no  exercise,  remains 
altogether  indifferent. 

"  7.  No  object  which  moves  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  in  a  pain- 
ful manner  is  simple  ;^  it  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.  The 
difference  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  objects  can  only  lie 
in  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  this  multiplicity.  Is  there  order 
in  this  connection,  the  object  is  agreeable ;  is  there  disorder,  it  is 
painful. 

"  8.  Beauty  is  the  manifold,  the  various,  recalled  to  unity.  The 
mere  multitude  of  parts  does  not  constitute  an  object  beautiful ;  for 
there  is  required  that  an  object  should  have  at  once  such  multiplic- 
ity and  connection  as  to  form  a  whole, 

"  9.  This  is  the  case  in  intellectual  beauty ;  that  is,  in  the  beauty 
of  those  objects  which  the  understanding  contemplates  in  distinct 
notions.  The  beauty  of  geometrical  theorems,  of  algebraic  formulae, 
of  scientific  principles,  of  comprehensive  systems,  consists,  no  less 
than  the  beauty  of  objects  of  Imagination  and  Sense,  in  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  unity. 

"  10.  All  these  objects  present  a  multitude  of  constituent  charac- 
ters, —  of  elementary  ideas,  at  once ;  and  these  are  so  connected,  so 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  unity,  that  the  mind  is,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  enabled  to  unfold  and  then  to  bi-ing  back  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  common  centre,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  unity,  —  to 
totality,  —  to  system. 

1  [Bat  aee  Tfedenuum^  Aydbbf^i  P-  lAS-l 
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^11.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  Beautiful  only  causes  pleas- 
ure through  the  principle  of  activity.  Unity,  multiplicity,  corre- 
spondence  of  parts,  render  an  object  agreeable^to  us,  only  inasmuch 
as  they  stand  in  a  favorable  relation  to  the  active  power  of  the 
mind. 

^  12.  The  relation  in  which  beauty  stands  to  the  mind  is  thus  nec- 
essary, and,  consequently,  immutable.  A  single  condition  is  alone 
required  in  order  that  what  is  in  itself  beautiful  should  operate  on 
us ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  it ;  and  to  know,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  be  conversant  with  the  kind  to 
which  it  belongs;  fqr  otherwise  we  should  not  be  competent  to 
apprehend  the  beauty  of  an  object.  (!) 

"13.  A  difference  of  taste  is  found  only  among  the  ignorant  or 
the  half-learned;  and  taste  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge."^ 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  theory  to  the  explanation  it  attempts  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Senses  and  of  the  Moral  Powers,  in  which  it  is 
far  less  successful  than  in  those  of  the  Intellect.  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  view  Sulzer  had  taken 
of  the  mental  phsenomena,  in  assuming  the  Cognitive  Faculty  as 
the  elementary  power  out  of  which  the  Feelings  and  Conations  are 
evolved,* 

The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  manifestly  only  a  one-sided  modification 
of  the  Aristotelic;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
The  theory  of  sui»r  ^^  ^^^  himself  aware  how  completely  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Staginte.  "On  the  con- 
trary, he  once  and  again  denominates  his  explanation  of  the  pleasur- 
able a  discovery.  This  can,  however,  hardly  be  allowed  him,  even 
were  the  Aristotelic  theory  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  required  no 
mighty  ingenuity  for  a  philosopher  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  France  and  Germany, 
by  whom  pleasure  had  been  explained  as  the  vigorous  and  easy 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  — r  as  the  feeling  of  perfection  in  ourselves, 
and  as  the  apprehension  of  perfection  in  other  things,  that  is,  their 
unity  in  variety :  —  I  say,  afler  these  opinions  of  his  precursoi-s,  it 
required  no  such  uncommon  effort  of  invention  to  hit  upon  the 
thought, -7- that  pleasure  is  determined  when  the  variety  in  the 
object  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  subject,  and  when  this  activity 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  unity  in  which  the  variety  is  contained. 
His  explanation  is  more  explicit,  but,  except  a  change  of  expression, 

1  See  Reinhold  [tW  di«  huherigm  Btgnff%        t  For  Snlxer^s  doctrines  on  these  points  see 
xcm  rergnilgm,  f  8.    Yrniu  Schrift.  p.  296  «t     Beinhold,  u  above,  p.  301  et  seq.  —  £d. 
M?.  — £d. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Sulzer  9,dded  to  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,  to 
say  nothing  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn." 
^  The  theory  of  S^flzer  is  summed  up  in  the  following  result :  -* 
Every  variety  of  pleasure  may,  subjectively  con- 
summMy  ofthethe-      giclered,  be  carried  into  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculty ;    and,  objec- 
tively considered,  be  explained  as  the  product  of  objects  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  variety  in  unity,  intensely  occupy  the  mind 
without  fatiguing  it.    The  peculiar  merit  of  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  in 
contrast  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
*'  ™*    *  is  that  it  combines  both  the  subjective  and  ob- 

jective points  of  view.    In  this  respect,  it  is  favorably  contrasted 
with  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn.     But  it  takes  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  character  of  the  subject.    In 
^^  ^*  the  first  place,  the  essence  of  the  mind  in  gen- 

eral, and  the  essence  of  the  cognitive  faculty  in  particular,  does  not 
consist  of  activity  exclusively,  but  of  activity  and  receptivity  in  cor- 
relation. But  receptivity  is  a  passive  power,  not  an  active,  and  thus 
the  theory  in  its  fundamental  position  is  only  half  true.  This  one- 
sided view  by  Sulzer,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  active  or  intel- 
lectual element  of  our  constitution  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passive  or 
sensual,  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  other,  and  equally  one-sided, 
view  which  was  taken  by  Helvetius  ^  and  the  modem  Epicureans 
and  Materialists ;  but  their  theory  of  the  pleasurable  may  be  passed 
over  as  altogether  without  philosophical  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  unimpeded  activity  of  mind.  The  activity 
of  mind  is  manifested  principally  in  thinking,  whereas  the  state  of 
pleasure  consists  wholly  of  a  consciousness  of  feeling.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  we  do  not  think,  but  feel ;  and  in  an  intenser 
enjoyment  there  is  almost  a  suspension  of  thought."* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  speculations  upon  pleasure 
subsequent  to  Sulzer,  and  prior  to  Kant.     In 
Genovesi  and  Verri      Italy,  I  find  that  two  philosophers  of  the  last 
*^^  '  "**      century  had  adopted  the  Platonic  opinion, — 

^  of  pleasure  being  always  an  escape  from  pain, 

—  Genovesi  and  Verri ;  the  former  in  a  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics^ 
the  latter  in  a  chapter  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Pleas- 
ure and  Pain}    This  opinion,  however,  reacquires  importance  from 

1  De  rEsprUf  disc.  i.  ch.  i.  Cf.  De  VHomm^  4  Dueono  ndP  htdoU  del  Ploem,  t  dd  2M«n, 

sect,  ii  ch.  X.  —  Ed.  H  iii-  !▼•    Open  PUosofidu^  1.  p.  20  et  teq.y  edit. 

9  See  Beinhold,  u  abore,  pp.  806, 815|  817.  1784.    This  treatise  is  translated  into  Gennan 

•-Ed.  by  Meiners,— 0«tfaiiAefi  %AtT  dtt 

8  Cap.  Ti.  t.  ii.  p.  218,  edit  1768.  —  £d.  rerfii«if cm.    Leipdo,  1777. — Bd. 
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having  been  adopted  fipom  Verri  by  the  philosopher  of  Konisberg, 
In  his  MoamcU  of  Anthropologyy  Kant  briefly 

Kant    adopted    the  ,  n       ^  x       i.'     j      x  •  xl-  •    / 

Platonic  theory.  ^^^  generally  States  his  do^tnne  on  this  point ; 

but    in    the  notes  which  have  been   recently 
printed  of  his  Lectures  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  character  and  grounds  of  his  opinion.    The  Kantian^ 
doctrine  is  as  follows : 

"Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  {Beforderung)^  pain 
of  the  hindrance  of  life.  Under  pleasure  is  not 
to  be  understood  the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain 
we  feel  life  no  less  than  in  pleasure,  nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly. 
In  a  state  of  pain,  life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems 
brief;  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  promotion, — the  further- 
ance, of  life,  which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  mere  hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain ;  the  hin- 
drance must  not  only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist."  (Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  may  observe,  that  these  definitions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  Aristotle,  only  far 
less  clear  and  explicit.) 

But  to  proceed:  "If  pleasure  be  a  feeling  of  the  promotion  of  life, 
this  presupposes  a  hindrance  of  life ;  for  there  can  be  no  promotion, 
if  there  be  no  foregoing  hindrance  to  overcome.  Since,  therefore, 
the  hindrance  of  life  is  pain,  pleasure  must  presuppose  pain 

"If  we  intend  our  vital  powers  above  their  ordinary  degree,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  state  of  indifference  or  equality,  we  induce 
an  opposite  state ;  and  when  we  jntend  the  vital  powers  above  the 
suitable  degree  we  occasion  a  hindrance,  a  pain.  The  vital  force 
has  a  degree  A^ong  with  which  a  state  exists,  which  is  one  neither 
of  pleasure  ner  of  pain,  but  of  content,  of  comfort  {das  WoMbe- 
Jlnden).  When  this  state  is  reduced  to  a  lower  pitch  by  any  hin- 
drance, then,  a  promotion,  a  furtherance  of  life  is  useful  in  order  to 
overcome  this  impediment.  Pleasure  is  thus  always  a  consequent 
of  pain.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  progress  of  things,  we  dis- 
cover in  ourselves  a  ceaseless  tendency  to  escape  from  our  present 
state.  To  this  we  are  compelled  by  a  physical  stimulus,  which  sets 
animals,  and  man,  as  an  animal,  into  activity.  But  in  the  intellect- 
ual nature  of  man,  there  is  also  a  stimulus,  which  operates  to  the 
same  end.  In  thought,  man  is  always  dissatisfied  with  the  actual ; 
he  is  ever  looking  forward  from  the  present  to  the  future;  he  is 
incessantly  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  and  is 
unable  to  continue  in  the  same.  But  what  is  it  that  thus  constrsuns 
us  to  be  always  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  but  pain?  And 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  which  entices  us  to  this,  but  a  kind  of  dis- 
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content  with  present  Baffering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasure,  without  knowing  what 
that  object  is,  merely  as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet, — against  the 
complement  of  petty  pains,  which  in  the  moment  irritate  and  annoy 
us.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state  of  pain,  in  order  to 
find  in  the  future  one  less  irksome.  Man  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
never-ceasing  pain ;  and  this  is  the  spur  for  the  activity  of  human 
nature.  Our  lot  is  so  cast  that  there  is  nothing  enduring  for  us  but 
pain ;  some  indeed  have  less,  others  more,  but  all,  at  all  times,  have 
their  share ;  and  our  enjoyments  at  best  are  only  slight  alleviations 
of  pain.  Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;  it  Is  only  a  liberation  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  only  something  negative.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  we  never  begin  with  pleasure  but  always  with  pain ;  for  while 
pleasure  is  only  an  emancipation  from  pain,  it  cannot  precede  that 
of  which  it  is  only  a  negation.  Moreover,  pleasure  cannot  endure 
in  an  unbroken  continuity,  but  must  be  associated  with  pain,  in 
order  to  be  always  suddenly  breaking  through  this  pain, — in  order 
to  realize  itself.  Pain,  on  the  contrary,  may  subsist  without  inter- 
ruption in  one  pain,  and  be  only  removed  through  a  gradual  remis- 
sion ;  in  this  case,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pleasure.  It  is  the 
sudden,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  which  determines  all 
that  we  can  call  a  veritable  pleasure.  We  find  ourselves  constantly 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  nameless  pains,  which  we  style 
disquietudes  or  desires,  and  the  greater  the  vigor  of  life  an  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with,  the  more  keenly  is  he  sensible  to  the  pain. 
Without  being  in  a  state  of  determinate  corporeal  suffering,  the 
mind  is  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  uneasinesses,  and  it  acts, 
without  being  compelled  to  act,  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  its 
condition.  Thus  men  run  from  solitude  to  society,  and  from  society 
to  solitude,  without  having  much  preference  for  either,  in  order 
merely,  by  the  change  of  impressions,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
their  pain.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  have  become  tired  of 
their  existence,  and  the  greater  number  of  such  melancholic  subjects 
have  been  urged  to  the  act  of  suicide  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ual goading  of  pain, — of  pain  from  which  they  found  no  other 
means  of  escape.^ 

"  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  that,  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  pain,  we  should  be  urged  on  to  activity.  No  one  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  continual  enjoyment  of  delights;  these  soon  pall 
upon  us,  —  pall  upon  us  in  fact  the  sooner,  the  more  intense  was 

1  Cf.  AnthropologUf  i  60— £d. 
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their  enjoyment.  There  is  no  permanent  pleasure  to  be  reaped 
except  in  labor  alone.  The  pleasure  of  toil  consists  in  a  reaction 
against  the  pain  to  which  we  should  be  a  victim,  did  we  not  exert  a 
force  to  resist  it.  Labor  is  irksome,  labor  has  its  annoyances,  but 
these  are  fewer  than  those  we  should  experience  were  we  without 
labor.  As  man,  therefore,  must  seek  even  his  recreation  in  toil 
itself  his  life  is  at  best  one  of  vexation  and  sorrow ;  and  as  all  his 
means  of  dissipation  afford  no  alleviation,  he  is  left  always  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  which  incessantly  urges  him  to  escape  from  the  state 
in  which  he  actually  is."  [This  is  the  doom  of  man, — to  be  bom 
to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fiy  upwards,  and  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.] 

"  Men  think  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  the  Creator  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Providence  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  constant  pain ; 
but  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  urge  human  nature  on  to 
exertion.  Were  our  joys  permanent,  we  should  never  leave  the 
state  in  which  we  are,  we  should  never  undertake  aught  new.  That 
life  we  may  call  happy,  which  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  by 
which  pain  can  be  overcome ;  we  have  in  fact  no  other  conception 
of  human  happiness.  Contentment  is  when  a  man  thinks  of  contin- 
uing in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  renounces  all  means  of  plea&* 
ure ;  but  this  disposition  we  find  in  no  man."  * 

1  MenKkfnkunde,  p.  246  «<  wg. ;  published  bj  14i.  --Ed.    [For  Airtber  historioal  notloes  of 

Starke,  1831.    This  is  not  included  in  Kant's  theories  of  the  Pleasorable,  see  Loseius,  Lexi' 

collected  works  by  Bosenkrans  and  Schubert,  ikon,  r.  Vt^tMgen.} 
Ct  Jsiiknpologiet  (  fiO.    WeriM^  yii.  put  il.  p. 
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LECTURE    XLIV. 

THE  FEEUNGS.  — APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  PLEASURE 
AND  PAIN  TO  THE  PHENOMENA. 

Thb  Feelings  being  mere  subjective  states,  involving  no  cogni- 
tion or  thought,  and,  consequently,  no  reference 
Feeiing«,-thcirpriii-      ^o-any  object,  it  follows,  that  they  cannot  be 
intemai.  classified  by  relation  to  aught  beyond  them- 

selves. The  differences  in  which  we  must  found 
all  divisions  of  the  Feelings  into  genera  and  species,  must  be  wholly 
internal,  and  must  be  sought  for  and  found  exclusively  in  the  states 
of  Feeling  themselves.  Now,  in  considering  these  states,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  they  admit  of  a  classification  in  two 
Admit  of  a  two-  different  points  of  view;  —  we  may  consider 
^    ^     ^^«!!!!^"'"      these  states  either  as  Causes  or  as  Effects.    As 

Caufles  and  Efflnrts. 

causes,  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
product,— their  product  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  As  effects, 
they  are  viewed  as  themselves  products, — products  of  the  action 
of  our  different  constitutive  functions.  In  the  former  of  these 
points  of  view,  our  states  of  Feeling  wiU  be  divided  simply  into 
the  three  classes  — r,  The  Pleasurable;  2^  The  Painful;  and,  8% 
The  partly  Pleasurable  partly  Painful, — without  considering  what 
kind  of  pleasure  and  what  kind  of  pain  it  is  which  they  involve ; 
and  here,  it  only  behooves  us  to  inquire, — what  are  the  general 
conditions  which  determine  in  a  feeling  one  or  other  of  these 
counter-qualities.  In  the  latter  of  these  points  of  view,  our  states 
of  Feeling  will  be  divided  according  as  the  energy,  of  which  they 
are  concomitant,  be  that  of  a  power  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  —  a 
distinction,  which  affords  a  division  of  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
taken  together,  into  various  sorts.  I  shall  take  these  points  of  view 
in  their  order. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  these  feelings  are  distributed  simply 
into  the  Pleasurable  and  the  Painful ;  and  it  remains,  on  the  theory 
I  have  proposed,  to  explain,  in  general,  the  causes  of  these  oppo- 
site affections,  without  descending  to  their  special  kinds.    Now, 
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it  has  been  stated,  that  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  experienced,  when 

any  power  is  consciously  exerted  in  a  suitable 

The   Feelings    as      manner;  that  is,  when  we  are  neither  on   the 

Cftiises, — divided  into  i        i  •  t»  ,      *    ,  .1 

pietsarabie  and  Pain-  ^^®.  "***^»  conscious  of  any  restraint  upon  the 

fu.  energy  which  it  is  disposed  spontaneously  to  put 

Application  of  fore-  forth,  nor,  on  the  other,  conscious  of  any  effort 

going  theory  to  ex.  in  it,  to  put  forth  an  amount  of  energy  greater, 

plain  in  general  the  either  in  degree  or  in  continuance,  than  what  it 

causes  of  Pleasurable        .     ,.  j    /•      1     ^  ^       t        ^i.  j 

and  Painflii  feeling.  '^  disposed  freely  to  excrt.  In  other  words,  we 
feel  positive  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  our  pow- 
ers are  exercised,  but  not  over-exercised ;  we  feel  positive  pain,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  compelled  either  not  to  operate,  or  to  oper^ 
ate  too  much.  All  pleasure,  thus,  arises  from  the  free  play  of  our 
faculties  and  capacities;  all  pain  from  their  compulsory  repression 
or  compulsory  activity.  • 

The  doctrine  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the  facts  of  actual 
life ;  for  the  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight, 
Apparent  oontradio-      thcsc  seem  to  offer,  prove,  when  examined,  to  be 
tions  of  the  doctrine      ^^^  confirmations.     Thus  it  might  be  thought, 

prove  real   conilnn»-  ,    °  7 

Hong.  that  the  aversion  from  exercise,  —  the  love  of 

The  dokefar  nienu.        idleness,  —  in  a  word,  the  dolce  far  niente^  —  is 
a  proof  that  die  inactivity,  rather  than  the  exer- 
tion, of  our  powers,  is  the  condition  of  our  pleasurable  feelings* 
This  objection,  from  a  natural  proneness  to  inertion  in  man,  is 
superficial ;  and  the  very  examples  on  which  it  proceeds,  refute  it, 
and,  in  refuting  it,  concur  in  establishing  our  theory  of  pleasure  and 
pain.     Now,  is  the  far  nienie^  —  is  that  doing 
This  is  not  the  nega^      nothing,  in  which  SO  many  find  so  sincere  a 
tiTop^osite!'^^'*^'  **"*      gratification,  in  reality  a  negation  of  activity, 
and  not  in  truth  itself  an  activity  intense  and 
varied?    To  do  nothing  in  this  sense,  is  simply  to  do  nothing  irk- 
some, —  nothing  difficult,  —  nothing  fatiguing,  —  especially  to  do  no 
outward  work.    But  is  the  mind  internally,  the  while,  unoccupied 
and  inert?    This,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  vividly  alive, — may  be 
intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination ;  and  so 
far,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  concomitant  of 
inactivity,  the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and 
unimpeded;  and  such,  accordingly,  as,  on  our  theory,  would  be 
accompanied    by   a  high   degree    of  pleasure. 
Ennui -what.  Eunui  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on 

All  occupation  either      ^^^^^  ^^  exercise  our  powers;  but  ennui  is  a 

play  or  labor.  ,  ,,  ,  n 

State  of  pain.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  energy, 
all  occupation,  is  either  play  or  labor.    In  the  fprmer,  the  energy  ap* 
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pears  as  free  or  spontaneous ;  in  the  latter,  as  either  compulsoril j  put 
forth,  or  its  exertion  so  impeded  by  difiiculties,  that  it  is  only  con- 
tinued by  a  forced  and  painfal  effort,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ulterior  ends.  Under  certain  circumstances,  indeed,  play  may 
become  a  labor,  and  labor  may  become  a  play.  A  play  is,  in  fact,  a 
labor,  until  we  have  acquired  the  dexterity  requisite  to  allow  the 
faculties  exerted  to  operate  with  ease ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
labor  is  said  to  become  a  play,  when  a  person  has  by  nature,  or  has 
acquired  by  custom,  such  a  facility  in  the  relative  operations,  as  to 
energize  at  once  vigorously  and  freely.  In  point  of  fact,  as  man  by 
his  nature  is  determined  to  pursue  happiness  (happiness  is  only 
another  name  for  a  complement  of  pleasures),  he  is  determined  to 
that  spontaneous  activity  of  his  faculties,  in  which  pleasure  consists. 
The  love  of  action  is,  indeed,  signalized,  as  a 
The  ioF«  of  Mtion  fact  in  humau  nature,  by  all  who  have  made 
rignaJizedMa&ctiii  ^^^^  ^^^  ^i^j^^^  ^f  observation,  though  few  of 
oLervera.  them  have  been  able  to  explain  its  true  ration- 

samueiJohnson.  *^®-      ""^^^  necessity  of  action,"  says  Samuel 

Johnson,^  "is  not  only  demonstrable  from  the 
fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation  of  health"  (he  should 
have  said  for  pleasure),  "  in  those '  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts 
them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labor,  have  invented  sports  and 
diversions,  which,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  man- 
ual trades,  are  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them." 
It  is  finely  observed  by  another  eloquent  philosopher,'  in  account- 
ing, on  natural  principles,  for  man's  love  of  war: 
eripuon.  —  ^^  Every  animal  is  made  to  delight  in  the  exer- 

cise of  his  natural  talents  and  forces :  the  lion  and  the  tiger  sport 
with  the  paw ;  the  horse  delights  to  commit  his  mane  to  the  wind, 
and  forgets  his  pasture  to  try  his  speed  in  the  field ;  the  bull,  even 
before  his  brow  is  armed,  and  the  lamb,  while  yet  an  emblem  of 
innocence,  have  a  disposition  to  strike  with  the  forehead,  and  antio- 
ipate  in  play  the  conflicts  they  are  doomed  to  sustain.  Man,  too,  is 
disposed  to  opposition,  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  nature 
against  an  equal  antagonist ;  he  loves  to  bring  his  reason,  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  even  his  bodily  strength,  to  the  proof  His 
sports  are  frequently  an  image  of  war ;  sweat  and  blood  are  freely 
expended  in  play ;  and  fractures  or  death  are  often  made  to  terminate 
the  pastime  of  idleness  and  festivity.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for 
ever,  and  even  his  love  of  amusement  has  opened  a  way  to  the  grave.** 

1  RamUer,  No.  86.  —  Ed.  8  Adam  Ferj^on,  Stsay  on  tJu  History  of  GvQ  Soeitty.    Ptrt 

S.  Motion  iv.  — Ed. 
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**  The  young  of  all  animals,''  says  Paley/  "  appear  to  me  to  receive 
pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs 
*^'  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to  any 

end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A 
child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high 
degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition 
of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it 
has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less 
pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run, 
(which  precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying 
it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise 
of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

**  But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less 
than  with  tlie  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of 
pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent 
for  them  all,  *  perception  of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but 
when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  often- 
times renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life." 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  pleasure  is  a  reflex 

of  activity,  and  that  the  free  energy  of  every 

The  theory  conflrm-      power  is  pleasurable,  is  derived  from  the  phae- 

ed  by  tbeph«nomeii»      nomena  presented  by  those  affections  which  we 

presented  by  the  Pbih-  . 

fliiAiiboUoiu.  emphatically  denominate  the  Painful.     This  fact 

is  too  striking,  from  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
not  to  have  soon  attracted  attention : 

I  Naiwai  Iktolcgjf,    WarkSf  rol.  ir.  chap.  jdktI.  p  860. 
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"  Nan  taatnm  sanctb  instracUe  leglbns  nrbeB, 

Tectaqne  diritiifl  Inxnriosa  siiis 
Uortalem  aUlcinnt  pnlcra  ad  spectacala  TiBiim, 

Sed  placet  annoso  sqnalida  terra  situ. 
Oblectat  payor  ipse  animnm;  sant  gandla  coris, 

£t  stupniBse  jarat,  quern  doluisse  piget."  ^ 

Take,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  affection  of  GriefJ — the 
sorrow  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object. 
Grief  Mcompanied      j^  ^y^^^  affection  unaccompanied  with  pleasure  ? 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  plea- 
sure so  greatly  predominates  over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  far  more  pleasurable  than  any  other  of  which  the 
wounded  heart  is  susceptible.    It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  a  passage  which  commences  with  these 
^      ^'        words: — ^Est  quasdam  etiam  dolendi  volaptas," 
etc'    This  has  also  been  frequently  signalized  by  the  poets : 
Grid.        Thus  Ovid:' 

"Fleqne  meos  caaos :  eat  qaflsdam  flere  yolnptas; 
Expletnr  lacrymia  egeritorqne  dolor." 

Thus  Lucan:^   of  Cornelia  after  the  murder  of  Pom- 
pey: 

"  Caput  fbrali  obdoxit  amictu, 
Decreyitqne  pati  tenebras,  pappisqae  cayemis 
Delitait:  sievanique  arete  complexa  dolorem, 
Perfirnitor  lachrymis,  et  amat  pro  coi^juge  lactain." 

statini.      Thus  Statins :  '^ 

'*  Kemo  vetat,  satiare  malls;  legmmqae  doloiem 
Libertate  doma,  jam  flendl  expleta  volnptaa." 

Seneca.      Thus  Seneca,  the  tragedian :  * 

"  Moeror  lacrymas  amat  aasaetas, 
Flendl  mlBerifl  dlra  cnpldo  eet." 

Petrarch.    Thus  Petrarch :' 

1  Vlrginiiu  Caesarinns  [Pcemata  Vtrginn  Cet-  defleaa,  apnd  qnem  laonrmla  tois  Tel  laaa  iH 

«artiit,  Urban*  viU.    Pont,  Opt.  Max,  Cubiaih  porata,  vel  venla.— £o. 
Pta/ecti,    Printed  in  Sepiem  UOuxtriwn   Ftro-         8  Tristia^  iv.  ill.  87.  —  £d. 
mm  Poemata.    Anutelodami,  apud  Dan.  4  Pkanatia,  Ix.  lOS.— Ed. 

■evirium,  1672,  p.  466. — £d.  <  II.  Bglt.  i.  14.  -  £l>. 

t  Lib.  Till.  £p.  16:  "Ert  qn^dam  etiam        <  21kye*t«s,  1.962. ~ Ed. 
dolendl  ToluptUi  piaMertim si  In  amki  ilna        f  jqptti.  L.  I.  Bartato  SmhunentL^S^ 
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"  Non  omnia  terns 
Obrota;  Tivlt  amor,  vivit  dolor;  ora  negator 
BegU  consploerei  at  flere  et  meminisfle  relictum  eet" 

siieiutoiie.     Thus  Shenstone :  ^ 

"Hen  qnanto  minus  est  com  reliqais  yersari,  qnam  ted  meminiiwe.^ 

Pembroke.     Finally,  Lord  Pembroke :  * 

"  I  wonld  not  gire  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Cliristondom. 

In  like  manner,  Fear  is  not  simply  painful.  It  is  a  natural  dispo- 
sition ;  has  a  tendency  to  act ;  and  there  is,  con- 

Fear,  not  simply       sequently,  along  with  its  essential  pain,  a  certain 

Akenddeqaoted.  pleasure,  as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.    This  is 

finely  expressed  by  Akenside :  * 

"  Hence,  finally,  by  might 
The  village  matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour*d 
The  orphan's  portion,  of  unquiet  souls 
Rls'n  firom  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guQt 
Of  deeds  in  lifio  conceal'd,  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil. 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeai'd 
With  shivering  sighs  till,  eager  for  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateftd  terrors  quell'd.'' 

In  like  manner.  Pity,  which,  being  a  sympathetic  passion,  implies 

a  participation  in  sorrow,  is  yet    confessedly 

^'  agreeable.    The  poet  even  accords  to  the  energy 

of  this  benevolent  affection  a  preference  over  the  enjoyments  of  an 

exclusive  selfishness : 

''The  broadest  mirth  nnftellng  folly  wears, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  virtue's  veiy  tears." 

1  Inscription  on  an  nm.     See  Dodaley's  Cartels  Ll/e,  b.  viii.  Anno  1690.    Hume,  cbap. 

Description  of  the   Leasowes^  in  Shenstone's  Iziz.,  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 

Worii  (1777),  vol.  U.  p.  807.  —  £d.  but  as  in  tbe  text.  —  Ed. 

t  The  aneodote  is  told  in  a  somewbat  differ-  8  FUatwra  ^  ImaginatUm^  b.  i.  255. — Ed. 
eat  Ibna  of  the   Dnke  of  Onnond.     Sm 
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On  the  same  principle  is  to  be  explained  the  enjoyment  which 

men  have  in  spectacles  of  suffering, — in  the 

Energetic  emotions      combats  of  animals  and    men,  in    executions, 

palnftil  in  themaelres        ^  :,.  ^  ,.  .  .  «  •  r 

•ttii  pietiutabie  tragedies,  etc^  —  a  disposition   which   not  un- 

frequently  becomes    an   irresistible   habit,  not 

only  for  individuals,  but  for  nations.     The  excitation  of  energetic 

emotions  painful  in  themselves  is,  however,  also  pleasurable.     St. 

Austin  affords  curious  examples  of  this  in  his 

Illurtnited    In   the        ^^^  ^^^    .^^   ^j^^^    ^^  j^j^    ^^^^    Alypius. 

eaae  of  St.  AugiwtiBe.  .  *^  ^ 

Speaking  of  himself  in  his  Co7ifessions^^  he  says ; 
"  Theatrical  exhibitions  were  to  me  iiTcsistible,  replete  as  they  were 
with  the  images  of  my  own  miseries,  and  the  fuel  of  my  own  fire. 
What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to  grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic 
suffering,  which  he  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure  ?  And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive  grief  from  these ; 
in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  pleasure.  For  he  is  attracted 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,*  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  friend  Alypius,  who  had  been  carried  by 
hif^ndliX  °'  ^^  fellow-8tudent8,much  against  hia  inclination, 
to  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  At  first,  unable  to  regard  the  atrocious  spec- 
tacle, he  closed  his  eyes,  but,  to  give  you  the  result  of  the  story  in 
the  words  of  St.  Austin,  ^'Abstulit  inde  secum  insaniam  qua  stimu- 
laretur  redire,  non  tantum  cum  illis  a  quibus  prius  abstractus  est,  sed 
etiam  prsB  illis,  et  alios  trahens." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  General  Causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  to  lower  the  intensity  of  our  energies. 

General  Causes  and,  consequently,  to  determine  the  correspond- 
which  contribute  u>      -       degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.    These  may  be 

raise    or    lower     the  j        f  .     -r,  ^  v .     ^  ^v        \' 

Intensity  of  our  ener-      reduced  to  Four ;  for  an  object  rouses  the  activ- 
giM.  ity  of  our  powers,  1®,  In  proportion  as  it  is  New 

or  Unexpected ;  2°,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in 

a  relation  of  Contrast ;  3°,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in  a  relation 

of  Harmony ;  and,  4^  In  proportion  as  it  is  Associated  with  more, 

or  more  interesting,  objects. 

I.  The  principle  on  which  Novelty  determines  higher  energy, 

and,  consequently,  a  higher  feeling  of  pleasure, 
ove  ty.  j^  twofold ;  and  of  these  the  one  may  be  called 

the  Subjective,  the  other  the  Objective, 

1  Lib  iii.  cap.  2.  —  Ed.  Phyiiea,  p.  ill.  {  ifl.  o.  y.  hutUnt,  PkiL  lil.  p. 

S  Oph/.,  lib.Ti.  cap.  8.  — Ed.    SeePnrchot,     410. 
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In  a  subjecdve  relation,— the  new  Ib  pleasarabla,  inasmnch  as 
this  supposes  that  the  mind  is  detennined  to  a 
ti    ^  bJecti     *^      mode  of  action,  either  from  inactivity  or  from 
another  state  of  energy.    In  the  former  casey 
energy  (the  condition  of  pleasure),  is  caused ;  in  the  latter,  a  change 
of  energy  is  afforded,  which  is  also  pleasurable ;  for  powers  energize 
less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  exer- 
tion, consequently,  a  new  activity  being  determined,  this  replaces  a 
strained  or  expiring  exercise,  that  is,  it  replaces  a  painl^,  indifler- 
ent,  or  unpleasurable  feeling,  by  one  of  comparatively  vivid  enjoy- 
ment.   Hence  all  that  the  poets,  from  Homer  downward,  have  said 
of  the  satiety  consequent  on  our  enjoyments,  and  of  the  charms  of 
variety  and  change ;  bat  if  I  began  to  give  quotations  on  these 
heads  there  would  be  no  end.    In  an  objective  relation,  —  a  novel 
object  is  pleasing,  because  it  affi)rds  a  greUification  to  our  desire  of 
knowledge ;  for  to  leam,  as  Aristode  has  observed,^  is  to  man  natn- 
rally  pleasing.    But  the  old  is  already  known, —  it  has  been  learned 
— has  been  referred  to  its  place,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  occupies 
the  cognitive  Acuities  3  whereas,  the  new,  as  new,  is  still  unknown, 
and  rouses  to  energy  tl^e  powers  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  within 
the  system  of  our  knowledge. 
n.  The  second  general  principle  is  Contrast.    Contrast  operates 
in  two  ways;  for  it  has  the  effect  both  of  en- 
bwcing  the  real  or  absolute  intensity  of  a  &el- 
]|ig,  and  g£  enhancing  the  apparent  or  relative.    As  an  instance  of 
tl^  former,  the  unkindnesa  of  a  person  from 
8nbohUii«te  appii-      ^)^^  ^q  eweot  kii^ness,  rouses  to  a  fer  higher 
Qip]^  pitcb  the  emotions  consequent  on  mjury.    As 

an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  pleasnre  of  eating 
appears  proportionally  ^reat,  when  it  is  immediacy  connected  and 
conlarasted  with  the  removal  of  the  pangs  of 
vftrt'  g^^*^**"  ^  hunger.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  tie  recol- 
lection of  our  past  suffering  is  agreeable, — ^  haec 
olim  meminisse  juvaUt*"  *  To  the  same  purport  Seneca,'  the  trage- 
dian: 

"  Qn^  ftirit  dnram  patl 

MemixUflse  dalce  est." 
Cowi<j.  And  Cowley :  * 

"ThiagB  which  offend,  when  present,  and  affirlghty 
In  memory;  well  painted,  move  delight." 

1  SUt.  i.  U,  21;  lii.  10, 9.— Ed.  S  BatMUs  fWwu,  aet  111.  666.— Sd. 

a  YlrgU  Jnmdf  1. 908.  — £d.  4  (Me  vpon  hit  M^Mt^$  JlMromfioii.  ^Cd. 
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Soathem. 


WhereM  the  remembrance  of  a  former  happineas  only 
angmeats  the  feeling  of  a  present  misery. 

"Ck>iildlft>iget 
What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destin'd  to.    I  'm  not  the  first 
That  have  been  wretched :  bat  to  think  how  much 
I  haye  been  happier."  ^ 

It  is,  likewise,  on  this  principle,  that  whatever  recalls  us  to  a  vivid 

consciousness  of  oar  own  felicity,  by  contrasting 

1  contoioMiMM  of      .^  ^^jj  ^^^  wretchedness  of  others,  is,  thoutrh 

onr   own   felicitj   u  .    ,      .  ,  ,/..,, 

ooDtrMted  with  the  T^ot  Unaccompanied  with  sympathetic  pain,  still 
wretohedn«aB  of  oth*  predominantly  pleasurable.  Hence,  in  part,  but 
•^  in  part  only,  the  enjoyment  we  feel  from  aU  rep- 

ore  HI  qn  pesentations  of  ideal  suffering.    Hence,  also,  in 

part,  even  the  pleasure  we  have  in  witnesAng  real  sufferings 

**  Suave,  mari  magno  tarbantibiu  teqnora  Tentia, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem: 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  Jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibufl  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cemere  suave  est. 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tnerl 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericll."* 

But  on  this,  and  other  subjects,  I  can  only  touch. 

III.  The  third  general  principle  on  which  our  powers  are  roused 
to  a  perfect  and  pleasurable,  or  to  an  imperfect 
Discord       ^^  ^        ^^^  painful  energy,  is  the  relation  of  Harmony, 
or  Discord,  in  which  one  coexistent  activity 
stands  to  another. 
It  is  saffident  merely  to  indicate  this  principle,  for  its  influence  is 
manifest.    At  different  times,  we  exist  in  differ- 
ent complex  states  of  feeling,  and  these  states 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  thoughts  and  affections. 
At  one  time,  —  say  during  a  sacred  solemnity,  —  we  are  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  what  we  are  at  another, — say  during 
the  representation-  of  a  comedy.    Now,  then,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  anything  occurs  to  waken  to  activity  a  power  previously 
unoccupied,  or  to  occupy  a  power  previously  in  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  this  new  mode  of  activity  is  either  of  the  same  general 
character  and  tendency  with  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the 
complex  state,  or  it  is  not.    In  the  former  case,  the  new  energy 
chimes  in  with  the  old ;  each  operates  without  impediment  from  the 

1  Southern,  hmoteta  Aduktry^  set  il.  S  Laeretios,  il.  2.  —  Ed. 
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Other,  and  the  general  harmony  of  feeling  is  not  violated :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  new  energy  jars  with  the  old,  and  each  severally 
counteracts  and  impedes  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  sacred  solemnity, 
and  when  our  minds  are  brought  to  a  state  of  serious  contempla- 
tion, everythiiig  that  operates  in  unison  with  that  state, —  say  a 
pious  discourse,  or  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  —  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  because  all  the  powers  which  are  thus  determined  to  exer- 
tion, go  to  constitute  one  total  complement  of  harmonious  eneigy. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  pious  discourse  or  the  strain  of 
solemn  music,  we  are  treated  to  a  merry  tune  or  a  witty  address  ;— 
these,  though  at  another  season  they  might  afford  us  considerable 
pleasure,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cause  only  pain ;  because 
the  energies  they  elicited,  would  be  impeded  by  those  others  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  engrossed,  while  those  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  impeded  by  them.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  unimpeded  energy. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  general  principle  by  which  the  activity 

of  our  powers  is  determined  to  pleasurable  or 

^^tB^^tor©!***''  painful  activity,  is  Association.    With  the  nature 

and  influence  of  association  you  are  familiar,  and 

are  aware  that,  a  determinate  object  being  present  in  consciousness 

with  its  proper  thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  it  is  not  present,  isolated 

and  alone,  but  may  draw  after  it  the  representation  of  other  objects, 

with  their  respective  feelings  and  desires. 

Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  object,  considered 

simply  and  in  itself  will  be  more  pleasing  than 
And  inllnenoe.  ^i.        •  _^-  -^     j*  -^  j. 

another,  m  proportion  as  it,  of  its  proper  nature, 

determines  the  exertion  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  energy.    But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  energy  which  an  object  may 
itself  elicit,  is  small,  when  compared  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
elicited  by  its  train  of  associated  representations.    Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  object  which  in  itself  would  otherwise  be  pleasing, 
may,  through  the  accident  of  association,  be  the  occasion  of  pain ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  object  naturally  indifferent  or  even 
painful  may,  by  the  same  contingency,  be  productive  of  pleasure. 
This  principle  of  Association  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the 
phsBnomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 
AnociatJon  snppoMB      pains ;  but  it  is  far  from  accounting  for  every- 
M  it.  condition  paiM      ^j^j         j^  fact,  it  supposcs,  as  its  Condition,  that 

tnd      pleMures     not         ,      ^  .  /  *^ ,     ^  ^    r        ji   a 

ibnnded  «i  itaeif.  there  are  pams  and  pleasures  not  loundea  on 

Association.  Association  is  a  principle  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  energy  of  one  character 
or  another;  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  all 
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•sr  menial  pleaswes  and  poina  into  Aaaooiation,  are  guilty  of  a 

iMotcid  vice.    For,  in  tiie  first  place,  they  oon* 

Tbe  aitaBpt  to  n-      vert  a  partial  into  an  exdcLnve  law ;  and,  in 

aoiTaaUaorpieuara      ^^  eecond,  they  elevate  a  sabordinate  into  a 

M^  PftilW  Into  AMOOI-  •     1  rra        •     m  >»    a 

atioB^TioioQiiiiatwo.  Bupteme  principle.  Tiieinflaenceof  AaeociaCion, 
ftUm/.  by  which  Mr.  Alison^  and  Lord  Jeffi^y,'  among 

others,  have  attempted  to  explain  Uie  whole 
phenomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasores,  was  mpre  properly,  I 

think,  appreciated  by  Hatoheson,  —  a  philoso- 

noiataMao   mow      p|^er  whose  works  are  deserving  of  more  atten- 

^J*J2J[^JJ*^2I^      ^^^  **""^  '^*'  latteriy  been  paid  to  them.    «  We 

shall  see  hereafter,''  he  says,  and  Aristotle  said 

the  same  thing,  *<that  associations  of  ideas  make 
objects  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  naturally  apt  to  give 
any  such  pleasures;  and  the  same  way,  the  casual  conjmiction  of 
ideas  may  give  a  disgust  where  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the 
form  itself  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  many  fimtastic  aversions 
to  figures  of  some  animals,  and  to  some  other  forms.  Thus  swine, 
serpents  of  all  kinds,  and  some  insects  really  beautiful  enough,  are 
beheld  with  aversion,  by  many  people  who  have  got  some  acciden- 
tal ideas  associated  with,  them.  And  for  distastes  of  this  kind  no 
other  account  can  be  given."* 

1  See  hii  AMyf  M»  Ibilf .    Sth  edltSdliH  •  JmqwkpimiaiktOHgmi^^mUMU^Btm^ 

Vngh,lB9B.  — BD.  9md  fvtm^  itmlOm  i.  teot  tL,  4Ui  edttioB,  p^ 

t  See  BugeUfodia  AdoNnto,  lit.  Bomlr,  78.— Ed. 
7llie<ttt.p.«7.-*£». 


LECTURE    XLV. 

THE  FEELINGS.  — THSIB  CLASSES. 

Hayikg  thns  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  con^ 
sidered    as    Causes, —  causes  of  Pleasure  and 
M^I^ntM.^       Pain,  — I  proceed  to  consider  them  as  Effects, 
—  as  products  of  the  action  of  our  different  pow- 
ers.   Now,  it  is  evident^  that,  since  all  Feeling  is  the  state  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  some  of  the  energies  or  processes  of  life,  as  these 
energies  or  processes  differ,  so  will  the  correla- 
As  mtny  different      tive  feelings.    In  a  word,  there  will  be  as  many 
dM^  **J^  *^      different  Feelings  as  there  are  distinct  modes  of 
mental  activity.  mental  activity.    In  the  Lecture  in  which  I  com- 

menced the  discussion  of  the  Feelings,  I  stated 
to  you  various  distributions  of  these  states  by  different  philoso- 
phers.^   To  these  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  recur,  and 
shall  simply  state  to  you  the  grounds  of  the  division  I  shall  adopt. 
As  the  Feelings,  then,  are  not  primitive  and  independent  states,  but 
merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
wIiSm!    ^^"^      ^^^  faculties,  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities, 
they  must^  as  I  have  said,  take  their  differences 
from  the  differences  of  the  powers  which  they  attend.    Now,  though 
all  consciousness  and  all  feeling  be  only  mental,  and,  consequently,  to 
say  that  any  feeling  is  corporeal,  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  inac- 
curate, still  it  b  manifest  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men- 
tal functions,  cognitive  as  well  as  appetent,  clearly 
marked  out  as  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body ; 
and  to  these  functions  we  give  the  name  of  JSensitiv€y  Sensible^  Sen- 
atumsj  or  Sensual,    Now,  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  exer- 
tion of  these  Sensitive  or  Corporeal  Powers,  whether  cognitive  or 
appetent,  will  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  to  these  we  may,  with 
great  propriety,  give  the  name  of  Sensations;  whereas,  on   the 
Feelings  which  accompany  the  energies  of  all  our  higher  powers  of 

1  See  above,  leet  xU.  p.  670.  -  Ed. 
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mind,  we  maj,  with  equal  propriety,  bestow  the  name  of  Sentiments. 

The  first  grand  distribution  of  our  feelings  will, 

therefore,  be  into  the  Sensations, — that  is,  the 

Sensitive  or  External  Feelings ;  and  into  the  Sentiments,  —  that  is, 

the  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

I.  Of  the  Sensations.— The  Sensations  may  be  divided  into  two 

classes.    The  first  class  will  contain  those  which 

SeoMtioiM.     Two      accompany   our  perceptions  through   the  five 

determinate  Senses,  —  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell, 

Hearing,  and  Sight,  —  the  8en»u8  ^'ixus.    The  second  class  will 

comprise  those  sensations  which  kre  included 

1.  Of   the    Fhre      mj^^r  what  has  been  called  the  CcenmstJiesiSy  or 


JSensus  Communis^ — the  Common  Sense^  — 
Vital  jSenaey-^  Sensus  Vagus^  —  such  as  the  feelings  of  Heat  and 

Cold,  of  Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  Health,  of 
2.  Of  the  sensni      Jfugcular  Tension  and  Lassitude,  of  Hunger  and 

Thirst,  the  Visceral  Sensations,  etc,  etc.^ 
In  regard  to  the  determinate  senses,  each  of  these  organs  has  its 

specific  action,  and  its  appropriate  pleasure  and 
iidred*"*  *'***  ^^'      P^** '  ^^^  there  is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  each 

of  these,  when  an  object  is  presented  which  de- 
termines it  to  suitable  activity ;  and  a  pain  or  dissatisfaction  experi- 
enced, when  the  energy  elicited  is  either  inordinately  vehement  or 
too  remiss.  This  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  that  alone  belonging 
to  the  action  of  the  living  organ,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  styled 

orgajiic^  we  must  distinguish  from  that  higher 
Organie    pleasure      feeling,  which,  perhaps,  results  from  the  exercise 
and  uiustrated.  ^*  Imagination  and  Intellect  upon  the  phenom- 

ena delivered  by  the  senses.  Thus,  I  would  call 
organic  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  green  or  blue,  and 
the  pain  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  a  dazzling  white ;  but  I  would 
be,  perhaps,  disposed  to  refer  to  some  other  power  than  the  Ex- 
ternal Sense,  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  harmony  of  colors, 
and  certainly  that  which  we  find  in  the  proportions  of  figure.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Hearing.  I  would  call  organic  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  single  sounds;  whereas  the  satisfaction  we 
receive  from  the  harmony,  and,  still  more,  from  the  melody  of  tones, 
seems  to  require  a  higher  feculty.  This,  however,  is  a  very  obscure 
and  difficult  problem  ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  determined, 
the  Aristotelic  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  only  one  that  can 
account  fi)r  the  phaenomena.  Limiting,  however,  the  oi-ganic 
pleasure,  of  which  a  sense  is  capable,  to  that  from  the  activity  de- 

1  See  above,  leet  zzvll.  p.  877.  —  Ed. 
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termined  in  it  by  its  elementary  objects,  —  this  will  be  competent 

to  every  seDse,  bat  in  very  different  degrees.    In 

The  degree  of  or-      treating  of  the  Cognitive  Powers,  I  formerly  no- 

ganio  pleasure  deter-        ^j^^^  ^^^  -^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  discriminate 
mined  by  the  objeo- 

tivity  and  suiitjeotiyity      ^^0  phaenomena,  — the  phaenomenon  of  Percep- 
of  the  Sense.  tion  Proper,  and  the  phfenomenon  of  Sensa- 

tion Proper.^  By  percq>tion  is  understood  the 
objeciiye  relation  of  the  sense,  that  is,  the  information  obtained 
through  it  of  the  qualities  of  external  existences  in  their  action  on 
the  organ ;  by  sensciHon  is  understood  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
sense,  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  itself 
as  acted  on,  —  as  affected  by  an  object.  I  stated  that  these  phae- 
nomena were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  perception  the  less  always  the  sensation,  the  greater  the  sen- 
sation the  less  always  the  perception.  I  further  observed,  that, 
of  the  senses,  some  were  more  objective,  others  more  subjective ; 
—  that  in  some  the  phsBuomenon  of  perception  predominated,  in 
others  the  phsBuomenon  of  sensation ;  that  is,  some  gave  us  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  object  and  little  in 
regard  to  their  own  affection  in  the  act ;  whereas  the  information 
we  received  from  others,  was  almost  limited  exclusively  to  their 
own  modification,  when  at  work.  Thus  the  two 
Sight  and  Hearing      j^.  .  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g.  |^^  ^^^  Hearing  might  be 

objective;   Taste   and  .,        ,  .  ,         i.       .  , 

Smeu  BubjecUve;  Considered'  as  preemmently  objective,  the  two 
hence  in  the  two  for-  lower  senses  of  Taste  and  Smell  might  be  con- 
mer,  organic  pleasure  gidered  as  preeminently  subjective ;  while  the 
Zl  ^"^  s^ng.*  ^  s^^se  9^  Touch  might  be  viewed  as  that  in  which 
the  two  phaenomena  are,  as  it  were,  in  cequilibrio. 
Now,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  ought  to  find  the  organic  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  the  two  higher  senses  comparatively  feeble,  in  the 
two  lower,  comparatively  strong.  And  so  it  is.  The  satis&ction 
or  dissatisfaction  we  receive  from  certain  single  colors  and  certain 
single  sounds,  in  deteiminiug  the  organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing  to 
perfect  or  imperfect  activity,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  displeasure  we  are  conscious  of  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain single  objects  to  the  organs  of  Taste  or  Smell. 

So  far  we  may  safely  go.    But  when  it  is  re- 
How  far  the  theory      quired  of  US  to  explain,  particularly  and  in  detail, 
of  pleasure  and  pain      ^^    ^^^  ^       ^^^  example,  produccs  this  scusa- 

aflbrds  an  explanation  x      '  x 

Of  the  phenomena.  ^^^^  of  smell,  assafoBtida  that  other,  and  so  forth, 

and  to  say  in  what  peculiar  action  does  the  per- 
fect or  pleasurable,  and  the  imperfect  or  painful,  activity  of  an  organ 

1  See  abore,  leot  xziv.  p.  886.  —  Ed. 
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emoABii,  we  nlait  at  once  profen  our  ignonmce.  Bat  it  k  the  hum 
with  all  our  aUempts  at  explaining  any  of  tke  ultimate  phienomena 
of  creation.  In  general,  we  may  aeooont  for  mndi ;  in  detail,  we 
can  rarely  account  for  mything ;  for  we  Boon  remount  to  &ct8  Whicli 
lie  beyond  our  powers  of  analysis  and  observation. 

All  that  we  can  say  in  explanation  of  the  agreeable  in  sensation^ 
is,  that,  on  the  geheral  aattlogy  of  our  bong,  when  the  impression  of 
an  object  on  a  sense  is  in  harmony  with  its  amount  of  power,  and 
thus  allows  it  the  oondition  of  qmnging  to  full  spontaneous  energy, 
the  result  is  pleasure ;  whereas,  when  the  knpression  is  out  of  har« 
mony  with  the  amount  of  power,  and  thus  either  represses  it  or 
stimulates  it  to  orer-aetivity,  the  result  is  pain. 

The  same  explanation,  drawn  from  the  obser* 
...^  ^^^t^'*^      ration  of  the  ph»nomena  within  our  readi,  must 

ble  to  the  Vital  SenM.  ' 

be  applied  to  the  sensations  which  belong  ta 

the  Vital  Sense,  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 

anything  in  detaiL 

IL  The  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings,  —  the  Sentiments,-* may 

be  divided  into  Contemplative  aad  PractiosL 

n.  8entJments,-d*.      rj«he  former  are  the  concomitants  of  our  Cogni- 

iiy«  ftiid  pT^btM^         *^^®  Powers,  the  latter  of  our  Powers  of  Cona* 

tion.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

The    Contemplative  Feelings   are  again   distributed  i^to   two 

classes,  --  into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

CoBtaspiirtiftFeei*      and  those  of  the  Elaborative;  and  the  Feelings 

faigidivM«diiitothoM      accompanying  the  subsidiary  faculties  may  be 

titles-   And   of  the      again  Subdivided  mto  those  of  Self-Consciousness 

Baborativtt.  The  lint      or  Internal  Perception,  and  into  those  of  Imagi- 

cias    diridod    into      qation,  —  Imagination  being  here  employed  to 

^Z^n^  M^of^iZ      comprehend  its  relative  faculty,  the  fiiculty  of 

g^naMm.  Reproduction.    Of  these  in  their  order;    and 

first  of  the  Feelings  or  Sentiments  attending 

the  faculty  of  Reflex  Perception  or  Self>Consciousness. 

By  this  faculty  we  become  aware  of  our  internal  states ;  that  is, 

in  other  words,  that  we  live.    Now  we  are  con- 

a.    Sentimenti  at-      gcious  of  our  life  Only  ss  wc  are  conscious  of  our 

tending        Self-Con-  ^«    -^  j  •  r  ^    -^ 

aeioiuneM.  activity,  and  we  are  conscious  of  our  activity 

only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  of  state,-— 

for  all  activity  is  the  going  out  of  one  state  into  another ;  while,  at 

tiie  same  time,  we  are  only  consdons  of  one  state  by  contrast  to,  or 

as  discriminated  from,  a  preoedinfic.    Kow  pleas- 
Tedium  or  EnnuL  ,         1  r  .V  .  J* 
ure,  we  have  also  seen,  is  the  consciousness  of 

a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  energy ;  pam,  the  consciousness  of  re- 
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pf68Md  or  impeded  teudenej^  to  actioA.  This  being  the  case,  if 
tkere  be  nothiag  whiok  presents  to  onr  &enlties  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exert  their  activity,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no 
Cfmse  whereby  oar  actual  state  may  be  ^ade  to  pass  into  another, 
there  results  a  peculiar  irksolne  feeling  for  a  want  of  excitement, 
which  we  denominate  tedium  or  enmd.  This  feeling  is  like  that  of 
beiBg  anable  to  die,  and  not  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  sometimes 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  it  leads  to  suicide  or  madness. 
The  pain  we  experience  in  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  arises  from  the 

feeling  of  a  repressed  tendency  to  action ;  and 

AriMs  from  are-      {^  [g  intense  in  proportion  as  this  feeling  is  lively 

Ltion.  **°   °*^  *^^  vigorous.     An  inability  to  thought  is  a 

security  against  this  feeling,  and,  therefore,  te- 
dinm  is  &r  less  felt  by  the  uncultivated  than  by  the  educated.  The 
more  vafied  the  objectii  presented  to  our  thought, — the  more  varied 

and  vivacious  our  activity,  the  intenser  will  be 

The  more  varied  and  .  x»  i*    •  ji  ^i_ 

Ti«dou8onrac«wtr,  ^^'  consciousness  of  Imng,  and  the  more  rap- 

the  htteoMr  oar  eon-  idljr  wiU  the  time  appear  to  fly.    But  when  we 

•elmfDMi  «if  lift,  «Ad  look  back  upon  the  series  of  thoughts,  with 

themonnpidixdoee  ^y^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Occupied  the  while,  we 

time  appear  to  fly.  '^ 

marvel  at  the  apparent  length  of  its  duration. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  travelling,  a  month  seems  to  pass  more  rapidly 
than  a  week;  but  cast  a  retrospect  upon  what  has  occurred,  and 
occupied  our  attention  during  the  interval,  and  the  month  appears 
to  lengthen  to  a  year.  Hence  we  explain  why  we  call  our  easy 
occupations  pastimeB;  and  why  play  is  so  en* 
P*»ttaieB.  gaging  when  it  is  at  all  deep.    Games  of  hazard 

^ameso  o     oeand      determine  a  continual  change,-— now  we  hope, 
and  now  we  fear ;  titrhile  in.  games  of  skill,  we 
exjpetienee  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  in  carrying  through  our  own,  and  in  frustrating  the 
plan  of  our  antagonist. 
All  that  relieves  tedium,  by  affording  a  change  and  an  easy  exer- 
cise for  our  thoughts,  causes  pleasure.    The  best 

Tedium,  bow  cured.  *•   .    a-  ^  a.-  t.*  i.     i. 

cure  of  tedmm  is  sotne  occupation  which,  by 
ooncentrating  our  attention  on  external  objects,  shall  divert  it  from 
a  retortion  on  ourselves.  All  occupation  is  either  labor  or  play ; 
labor  when  there  is  some  end  tdterior  to  the  activity,  play  when  the 
activity  is  for  its  own  sake  alone.  In  both,  however,  there  must  be 
ever  and  anon  a  change  of  object,  or  both  will  soon  grow  tiresome. 
Labor  is  thus  the  best  preventive  of  tedium,  for  it  has  an  external 
motive  which  holds  us  steadftst  to  the  work;  while  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  task,  the  feeling  of  repose,  as  the  change  from  the 

78 
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feeling  of  a  constnuned  to  that  of  a  spontaneons  etate^  affords  a 
vivid  and  peculiar  pleasure.  Labor  must  alternate  with  repose,  or 
we  shall  never  know  what  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  nniform  continuity  in  our  internal  states  is 
painful,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  result  of  their  commutation.    It  ifl| 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  change  of  our 
wrti'l?!!^^^  perceptions  and  thoughts  to  be  pleasing  must 

to  be  pleasing  mart  ^^*  ^  ^^  rapid ;  for  as  the  intervals,  when  too 
not  be  too  rapid.  long,  produce  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  so,  when 

too  short,  they  cause  that  of  Giddiness  or  Ver- 
tigo.    The  too  rapid  passing,  for  example,  of 
visible  objects  or  of  tones  before  the  Senses,  of  images  before  the 
Phantasy,  of  thoughts  before  the  Understanding,  occasions  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  confusion  or  stupe&ctioD, 
which,  in  individuals  of  very  sensitive  temper»- 
ment,  results  in  Nausea,  —  Sickness.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Speculative  Feelings  which  accompany  the 

energies  of  Imagination.     It  has  already  been 

b.  Sentiment!  eon-      frequently  Stated,  that  whatever  affords  to  a 

•onitant  of  Imagini^  ^  ^ 

^^^  power  the  mean  of  full  spontaneous  energy  is  a 

cause  of  pleasure;  and  that  whatever  either 

represses  the  free  exertion  of  a  power,  or  stimulates  it  into  strained 

activity,  is  the  cause  of  pain. 

I  shall  now  apply  this  law  to  the  Imagination.     Whatever,  in 

general,  facilitates  the  play  of  the  Imagination, 

Condition  of  the      is  felt  as  pleasing;  whatever  renders  it  more 

pleasurable  applicable      difficult  is  felt  as  displeasing.    And  this  appUes 

to  Imagination,  both  n       *       x  •      f-  -^        J  i 

u  Beproducttre  and      equaUy  to  Imagmation  considered  as  merely 

M  Plastic.  reproductive  of  the  objects  presented  by  sense, 

or  as  combining  these  in  the  phantastic  forms 

of  its  own  productive,  or  rather  plastic,  activity.    Considering  the 

Phantasy  merely  as  reproductive,  we  are  pleased 

Kepro  no  ve.  ^^j^  ^^^  portrait  of  a  person  whose  face  we 

know,  if  like,  because  it  enables  us  to  recall  the  features  into  con- 
sciousness easily  and  freely ;  and  we  are  displeased  with  it  if  unlike, 
because  it  not  only  does  not  assist,  but  thwarts  us  in  our  endeavor 
to  recall  them ;  while  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  still 
farther  pained  by  the  disharmony  we  experience  between  the  por- 
trait on  the  canvas  and  the  representation  in  our  own  imagination* 
A  short  and  characteristic  description  of  things  which  we  have 
seen,  pleases  us,  because,  without  exacting  a  protracted  effort  of 
attention,  and  through  a  few  striking  traits,  it  enables  the  imagina- 

1  See  Marcos  Hen,  t/Ur  dm  Sckwitutd,  ITU. 
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tion  to  place  the  objects  vividly  before  it.  On  the  same  principle, 
whatever  facilitates  the  reproduction  of  the  objects  which  have  been 
consigned  to  memory,  is  pleasurable ;  as  for  example,  resemblances, 
contrasts,  other  associations  with  the  passing  thought,  metre,  rhyme, 
symmetry,  appropriate  designations,  etc.  To  realize  an  act  of  imag- 
ination, it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up,  —  that 
An  aot  of  imagina-  we  comprehend,  —  the  manifold  as  a  single 
tion iBToives the ooBH  whole:  an  object,  therefore,  which  does  not 
m^ifoid  ^8  a^Bin^e  ^^^  ^^®^^>  without  difficulty,  to  be  thus  repre- 
whoie.  sented  in  unity,  occasions  pain;    whereas  an 

object  which  can  easily  be  recalled  to  system, 
is  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  case  when  the  object 
is  too  large  or  too  complex  to  be  perceived  at  once ;  when  the  parts 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Order  and  symmetry  facilitate  the  acts  of  Reproduction  and 
Representation,  and,  consequently,  afford  us  a  proportional  gratifi- 
cation. But,  on  the  other  hand,^as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  free  energy,  an  object  which  gives  no 
Tii€  Beantiftu  In  impediment  to  the  comprehensive  energy  of  Im-^ 
variety  in  unity.  agination,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be  so 

simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient 
exercise.  Hence  it  is,  that  not  variety  alone,  and  not  unity  alone, 
but  variety  combined  with  unity,  is  that  quality  in  objects,  which 
we  emphatically  denominate  beautiful. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Productive  or  Creative  Imagination,  — 

this  is  dependent  for  its  materials  on  the  Senses 

Office  of  the  Fiastio      and  on  the  Reproductive  Imagination.      The 

Imagination    to   re-      Imagination  produces,  the  Imagination  creates, 

constnict    and    rettiv  ®  .  i  . 

nnge.  nothing;    it  only  rearranges    parts,  —  it  only 

builds  up  old  materials  into  new  forms ;  and  in 

reference  to  this  act,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called,  not  the  jtwo- 

ductive  or  creative^  but  the  plastic}    Now  this 

Tbie  leoonrtrnction      reconstruction  of  materials  by  the  Plastic  Imag- 

twofold.  ,  •'  ® 

ination  is  twofold;  for  it  either  arranges  them 
in  one  representation,  or  in  a  series  of  representations.  Of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  single  representations,  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider  the  enjoyment  we 
find  in  the  activity  of  ima^nation,  in  so  far  as  this  is  excited  in 
concatenating  a  series  of  representations.  I  do  not  at  present  speak 
of  any  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  contents  of  these  concatenated 
representations  may  produce;  these  are  not  feelings  of  imagination, 
but  of  .appetency  or  conation;  I  have  here  exclusively  in  view  the 

1  See  above,  lect.  xzxiii.  p.  462.  —  Ed. 
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feelings  which  aooompanj  the  &oUitBted,  or  impeded,  cmergy  of  this 
function  of  the  phantasj.    Now  it  is  /namfest  that  a  series  of  rep- 
resentations are  pleasing :«—  1%  In  proportion  as 
conditiom  of  tiie      ^j^^y  seYerally  call  np  in  us  a  more  varied  and 

ple«8unble,M  regards        -'.  :  jaot  .^ 

dhe  TjDdentandiDg.  hannonious  miage ;  and,  r,  In  proportion  as 
they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  logical  dependence. 
This  latter  is,  however,  a  condition  not  of  the  Imagination,  bnt  of 
the  Understanding  or  Elaborative  Faculty;  and,  therefore,  before 
speaking  of  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  joint  enei^es  of 
these  fecnlties,  it  wOl  be  proper  to  consider  those  which  arise  from 
the  operations  of  the  Understanding  by  itself.  To  these,  therefore, 
I  now  pass  on. 

The  function  of  the  Understanding  may,  in  general,  be  said  to 
bestow  on  the  cognitions  which  it  elaborates, 
d^^to  °^*'**^'''      *^®  greatest  possible  compass   (comprehension 
and  extension),  the  greatest  possible  deameas 
and  distinctness,  the  greatest  possible  certainty,  and  systeraatie 
order ;  and  in  as  much  as  we  approximate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  we  experience  pleasure,  in  as  much  as  we  meet  with 
hindrances  in  our  attempts,  we  experience  pain.    The  tendency,  the 
desire  we  have,  to  amplify  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  human  nature.    To  learn  is  thus  pleas- 
urable ;  to  be  frustrated  in  our  attempted  knowledge,  painfid. 
Obscurity  and  confusion  in  our  cognitions  we  feel  as  disagree- 
able; whereas  their  clearness  and  distinctness 
Obwnn  and  oob*      affords  US  sincere  gratification.    We  are  pained 

h''*^di«««eiibier*~      ^^  *  ^^^  *°^  perplexed  discourse;  but  rejoice 

in  one  perspicuous  and  profound.  Hence  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  having  the  cognitions  we  possessed,  but 
darkling  and  confused,  explicated  into  life  and  order ;  and,  on  this 
accouht,  there  is  hardly  a  more  pleasing  object  than  a  tabular  con- 
spectus of  any  complex  whole.    We  are  soothed  by  a  solution  of  a 

riddle ;  and  the  wit  which,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
t,—  owpi      g.      ning^cligcovers  similarities  between  objects  which 
seemed  contradictory,  affords  a  still  intenser  enjoyment. 

Our  cognitions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,— the  Empirical 

or  Historical,  and  the  Rational.    In  the  former 

cognUioiifl  divided      wc  Only  i^prehend  the  feet  that  they  are ;  in 

into   two    nianniii.  —      f^^  latter,  we  comprehend  the  reason  why  they 

tion&i         "  ^^'     ^®  Understanding,  therefore,  does  not 

for  each  demand  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
knowledge;  but  in  each,  if  its  demand  be  successful,  we  are 
pleased;  if  unsuccessftil,  we  are  chagrined. 
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From  tlie  tendency  of  men  towards  knowledge  and  certainty, 
tibere  arises  a  peculiar  feelii^  whicli  is  commonly  called  the  Feel* 
ing  or  Sentiment  of  Truth,  but  might  be  more 
Sentiment  of  Truth,  oorrectly  Styled  the  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of 
-  what,  and  how  Conviction.  For  we  must  not  mistake  this  feel- 
ing  for  the  fitculty  by  which  we  discriminate  truth 
from  error ;  this  feeling,  as  merely  subjectiYe,  can  determine  nothing 
in  regard  to  truth  and  error,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  an 
objective  relation ;  snA  there  are  foand  as  many  examples  of  men 
who  have  died  the  confessors  of  an  error  they  mistook  for  truth,  as 
of  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  <^  the  real 
truth.  ^  Every  opinion,'^  says  Montaigne,^  ^is  strong  enough  to 
have  had  its  martyrs."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  feeling  of 
conviction  is  a  pleasurable  sentiment,  because  it  accompanies  the 
consciousness  of  an  unimpeded  energy;  whereas  the  counter-feel- 
ing,— that  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  is  a  painful  sentiment,  because 
it  attends  a  consciousness  of  a  thwarted  activity.  The  uneasy 
feeling  which  is  thus  the  concomitant  of  doubt,  is  a  powerful  stim« 
nlus  to  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  our  knowledge. 

The  multitude,  —  the  multifarious  character,  ^  of  the  objects 
presented  to  our  observation,  stands  in  signal 
Geneniization  and  contrast  with  the  Very  limited  capacity  of  the 
?^  ^^  "*  *^  human  intellect.  Hiis  disproportion  constrains 
us  to  classify;  that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
objeots  of  sense  to  reduce  these  to  notions;  on  these  primary 
notions  we  repeat  the  comparison,  and  thus  carry  them  up  into 
higher,  and  these  higher  into  highest,  notions.  This  process  is  per- 
fbrmed  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  apprehends 
resemblances;  and  hence  originate  species  and  genera  in  all  thdr 
gradations.  In  this  detection  of  the  similarities  between  difl^ent 
objects,  an  energy  of  the  understanding  is  fully  and  finely  exerted; 
and  hence  results  a  pleasure.  But  as  in  these  classes, — these  gen* 
end  notions,  —  the  knowledge  <^  individual  existences  loses  in  pre* 
eision  and  completeness,  we  again  endeavor  to  find  out  differences 
in  the  things  which  stand  under  a  notion,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  able  to  specify  and  individualize  them.  This  counter-process  is 
performed  by  that  Amotion  of  the  Understanding,  which  appre- 
hends dissimilarities  between  resembling  objects,  and  in  the  full 
and  free  exertion  of  this  energy  there  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 

The  Intellect  ftirther  tends  to  reduce  the  piecemeal  and  fi*ag- 
mentary  cognitions  it  possesses,  to  a  systematic  whole,  in  other 

1  &MM,  S.  eh.  xl. — Ed. 
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words,  to  deyate  them  to  a  Science ;  hence  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  all  that  enables  us  with  ease  and  rapidity 
Bcienee,— howpiflM-      ^  guTvey  the  relation  of  complex  parts,  as  con- 
stituting the  members  of  one  organic  whole. 
The  Intellect,  from  the  necessity  it  has  of  thinking  of  everything 
as  the  result  of  some  higher  reason,  is  thus  de- 
^urtion  from  lint      ^^mined  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  every  ob- 
ject of  cognition  from  a  simple  principle.   When, 
therefore,  we  succeed  or  seem  to  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
principle,  we  feel  a  pleasure ;  as  we  feel  a  pain,  when  the  intellect  is 
frustrated  in  this  endeavor. 

To  the  feelings  of  pleasure  which  are  afforded  by  the  unimpeded 
eneigies  of  the  Understandmg,  belongs,  likewise, 
Apprehension    of      the  gratification  we  find  in  the  apprehension  of 
ad^utio^^of^Mt»M      external  or  internal  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends. 
,^1,,^  Human  intelligence  is  naturally  determined  to 

propose  to  itself  an  end :  and,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  objects,  it  thus  necessarily  thinks  them  under  this  relation. 
If  an  object,  viewed  as  a  mean,  be  fitted  to  effect  its  end,  this  end  is 
either  an  external,  that  is,  one  which  lies  beyond  the  thing  itself  in 
some  other  existence ;  or  an  internal,  that  is,  one  which  lies  within 
the  thing  itself  and  consummates  its  own  exis- 
Endfi  of  two  kinds,  tence.  If  the  end  be  external,  an  object  suited 
-external  and  int«i-      ^  accomplish  it  is  Said  to  be  use/id.    If;  again, 

nal.    Hence  the  Use-  j    u      •    *  i  j      ii    .1.  ^       T.i. 

fill  and  the  Perfect.  *"®  ^^^  *^  mtemal,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
object  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their  whole  as  to 
their  end,  an  object,  as  stdted  to  effect  this  end,  is  said  to  he  perfect. 
It,  therefore,  we  consider  an  object  in  reference  either  to  an  exter- 
nal  or  to  an  internal  end,  and  if  this  object  be  recognized  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  this  relation  implies,  the  act  of  thought  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  an  unimpeded,  and,  consequently,  pleas- 
urable energy ;  whereas  the  act  of  cognizing  that  these  conditions 
are  awanting,  and  the  object  therefore  ill  adapted  to  its  end,  is  a 
thwarted,  and  therefore  a  painful,  energy  of  thought. 


LECTURE   XLVI. 

THE  FEELINGS.  — THEIB  CLASSES.  — THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND 

SUBLBIE. 

After  terminatmg  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  viewed  as 
Causes,  —  causes  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  we  en- 
tered,  in  our  last  Lecture,  on  their  discussion 
regarded  as  Effects,  —  effects  of  the  various  processes  of  conscious 
life.  In  this  latter  relation,  I  divided  them  into  two  great  classes, 
—  the  Sensations  and  Sentiments.  The  Sensations  are  those  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  vital  processes  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  corporeal  organism.  The  Sentiments  are  those 
feelings  which  accompany  the  mental  processes,  which,  if  not  wholly 
inorganic,  are  at  least  less  immediately  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  Sensations  I  again  subdivided  into  two 
orders, — into  those  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  five  Deter- 
minate Senses,  and  into  those  which  accompany,  or,  in  fact,  consti- 
•  tute  the  manifestations  of  the  Indeterminate  or  Vital  Sense.  After 
a  slight  consideration  of  the  Sensations,  I  passed  on  to  the  Senti- 
ments. These  I  also  subdivided  into  ordens,  according  as  they  ac- 
company the  energies  of  the  Cognitive,  or  the  energies  of  the  Cona- 
tive.  Powers.  The  former  of  these  I  called  the  Contemplative,  — 
the  latter,  the  Practical  Peelings  or  Sentiments.  Taking  the  for- 
mer, —  the  Contemplative,  —  into  discussion,  I  further  subdivided 
these  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  the  concomitants  of  the 
lower  or  Subsidiary,  or  of  the  higher  or  Elaborative  Faculty  of  Cog- 
nition. The  sentiments  which  accompany  the  lower  or  Subsidiary 
Faculties,  by  a  final  Subdivision,  I  distributed  into  those  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Self-consciousness  and  into  those  of  the  Imagination, — 
referring  to  the  Imagination  the  relative  faculty  of  Reproduction. 
I  ought  also  to  have  observed,  that,  as  the  Imagination  always  coop- 
erates in  every  act  of  complex  perception,  and,  in  fact,  bestows  on 
such  a  cognition  its  whole  unity,  under  the  Feelings  of  Imagination 
(or  of  Imagination  and  the  Understanding  in  conjunction),  would 
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fall  to  be  considered  those  sentiments  of  pleasure  which,  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense,  we  receive  from  the  relations  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented. Under  the  Feelings  connected  with  the  energies  of  the 
Elaborative  Faculty  or  Understanding,  I  comprehended  those 
which  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the  Regalative  Faculty, — 
Reason  or  Intelligence, — because  it  is  only  through  the  operations 
of  the  former  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  carried  into  effect.  In 
relation  to  Feelings,  the  two  faculties  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  one.  I  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  several  Idndtf  of  Contem- 
plative Feeling  ijx  detail ;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture, 
had  run  rapidly  through  those  of  Self-consciousness,  those  of  Imag- 
ination, considered  apart  from  the  Understand* 

Feelings  that  artoe      ing,  and  thosc  of  the  Understanding,  conmd- 

dij'dMb^dir'i^  ered  apart  from  Imagination.  We  have  now, 
coqjnnctioii.  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  feel- 

ings which  arise  from  the  acts  of  Imagination 
and  Understanding  in  conjunction. 

The  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  result  from  the  joint  energy  of 
the  Understanding  and  Phantasy,  are  principally 
^B«aiit7.Dds.biim.  ^^^^  ^^  Beauty  and  Sublimity;  and  the  judg- 
ments which  pronounce  an  object  to  be  sublime^ 
heautiftd^  etc.,  are  called,  by  a  metaphorical  expression.  Judgments 
of  Taste.  These  have  been  also  styled  .JSatheticai  Judgments; 
and  the  term  cesthettccU  has  now,  especially  among  the  philosophers 
of  Germany,  nearly  superseded  the  term  taste.  Both  terms  are 
unsatisfactory. 

The  gratification  we  feel  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  pictur- 
esque, etc.,  is  purely  contemplative,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
which  we  then  experience,  arises  solely  from  the  consideration  of 
the  object,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  desire  of^  or  satisfaction  in, 
its  possession.  In  the  following  observations,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  obser\'e,  that  I  can  make  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  simple' indi- 
catbn  of  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  feelings  Uiey 
determine,  are  called  beautiful^  sublime^  etc 

In  relation  to  the  Beautiful,  this  has  been  distinguished  into  the 

Free  or  Absolute,  and  into  the  Dependent  or 

BeftvtjrdteUngiiJsiied      Relative,*     In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  neces- 

^^^^  sary  to  have  a  notion  of  what  the  object  ought 

to  be,  before  we  pronounce  it  beautifril  or  not ; 

in  the  latter  case,  such  a  previous  notion  is  required.    Flowers, 

1  See  Hoteheeon,  iiifiriry,  trettise  i.  aeoti.  9, 4.  —  Ed. 
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shells,  arabesques,,  etc.,  are  freely  or  absolutely  beautiful.  We 
jud^e,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful,  though  unaware  of  its 
destiuatioD,  and  that  it  contains  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  When  we  are 
made  cognizant  of  this,  we  obtain,  indeed,  an  additional  gratifica- 
tion, but  one  wholly  different  from  that  which  we  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
its  adaptations.  A  house,  a  pillar,  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  depend- 
ently  or  relatively  beautiful ;  for  here  the  object  is  judged  beautiful 
by  reference  to  a  certain  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists.    This 

distinction,  which  is  taken  by  Kant^  and  others, 
T^  distinction  on-      appears  to  me  unsound.    For  Relative  Beauty 

is  only  the  confusion  of  two  elements,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  distinct.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
certain  objects  please  us  diirectly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  no  ref- 
erence being  had  to  aught  beyond  the  form  itself  which  they 
exhibit.  These  are  things  of  themselves  beautiful.  Other  things, 
again,  please  us  not  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  their  form 
presents  nothing,  the  cognition  of  which  results  in  an  agreeable 
feeling.  But  these  same  things  may  please  indirectly  and  by  rela- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  we  are  informed  that  they  have  a  purpose,  and 
are  made  aware  of  their  adaptation  to  its  accomplishment,  we  may 
derive  a  pleasure  from  the  admirable  relation  which  here  subsists 
between  the  end  and  means.    These  are  things  Useful.    But  the 

pleasure  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
The  u«efti  and  the      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  »    different  from  that  which 

BeaaUful  distinct.  "^ 

results  from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  may,  indeed, 
hapjien  that  the  same  object  is  such  as  affords  us  both  kinds  of 
pleasure,  and  it  may  at  once  be  beautiful  and  useful.  But  why,  on 
such  a  ground,  establish  a  second  series  of  beauty  ?    In  this  respect, 

St.  Augustin  shows  himself  superior  to  our  great 
St.  Auffustin's  doc-      modern  analyst.    In  his  Confessions^  he  informs 

periorTo^hemoderau'  ^®  *^^^  ^®  ^^^  Written  a  book  (unfortunately 
lost),  addressed  to  Hierius,  the  Koman  rheto- 
rician, under  the  title  De  Apto  et  Pidcro^  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases  absolutely  and  of  itself,  the 
well-adapted  that  which  pleases  from  its  accommodation  to  some- 
thing else.  ''Fulcrum  esse,  quod  per  se  ipsum;  aptum,  autem, 
quod  ad  aliquid  accommodatum  deceret." ' 

1  Fftrtlally,  perhfipe;  see  Kntikdfr  Vrtkeil*'     he  relbn  both  to  the  fkculty  of  Judgment 
krafiy   ii    6,   10.     But  Kant   distingaisbes     --£d. 
Beanty  from  Adaptation  to  an  End,  though        2  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xy.— £p. 
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Now  what  has  been  distinguished  as  Dependent  or  Relative 

Beauty,  is  notliing  more  than  a  beautified  util- 

Reiatire  Beanty  is      j^y,  OF  a  Utilized  beauty.    For  example,  a  pillar 

ftT  ^  r  ntiibed  beaut        t^^^^n  by  itself  and  apart  from  all  consideration 

of  any  purpose  it  has  to  serve,  is  a  beautlM 
object;  and  a  person  of  good  taste,  and  ignorant  of  its  relations, 
would  at  once  pronounce  it  so.  But  when  he  is  informed  that  it  is 
also  a  mean  towai'ds  an  end,  he  will  then  find  an  additional  satisfac- 
tion in  the  observation  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  purpose ;  and 
he  will  no  longer  consider  the  pillar  as  something  beautiful  and  use- 
less ;  his  taste  will  desiderate  its  application,  and  will  be  shocked 
at  seeing,  as  we  so  often  see,  a  set  of  columns  stuck  on  upon  a  build- 
ing, and  supporting  nothing.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  our 
pleasure,  in  both  cases,  arises  from  a  free  and  full  play  being  allowed 
to  our  cognitive  fiiculties.    In  the  case  of  Beauty,  —  Free  Beauty, 

— both  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding 
AbMi^^'^ea  t  ^^      ^^^  occupation ;   and  the  pleasure  we  eiqperi- 

ence  from  such  an  object,  is  in  proportion  as  it 
affords  to  these  faculties  the  opportunity  of  exerting  fully  and 
freely  their  respective  energies.  Now,  it  is  the  principal  Ainction 
of  the  Understanding,  out  of  the  multifarious  presented  to  it,  to 
form  a  whole.  Its  entire  activity  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  towards 
unity ;  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  this  object  is  so  constituted  as 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  perfect  performance  of 
this  its  function.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  judged  beautiful  or 
pleasing. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  parts  of  any  object  given  by  the 
Imagination,  which  the  Understanding  has  to  bind  up  into  a  whole, 
and  the  shorter  the  time  in  which  it  is  able  to  bring  this  process  to 
its  issue,  the  more  fully  and  the  more  easily  does  the  understanding 
energize,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  afforded 
as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.^ 

This  not  only  affords  us  the  rationale  of  what  the  Beautiful  is, 

but  it  also  enables  us  to  explain  the  differences 

The  theory  explains      of  different  individuals  in  the  apprehension  of 

the  diii^fenees  of  indi.      ^^^  beautiftd.    The  function  of  the  Understand- 

TklnalB  in  the  appre-        .        .    .       „  ^,  ,  ^,  j       ^      j 

hendon  of  the  BeaaU-      ^^S  ^^  "^  ^^  ^®^  *"®  Same ;  and  the  understand- 
foi.  ing  of  every  man  binds  up  what  is  given  as  plu- 

ral and  multifarious  into  the  unity  of  a  whole. 
But  as  it  is  only  the  full  and  facile  accomplishment  of  this  function, 

1  [Cf  HendelMohn,  PkOosophiielU  Sckriftm,  U.  p.  74.    Hemsterhnis,  Lettn  rar  la  Scm^pttn 
KtSttvnt  FkilMopkiqmu  I,  p.  2.] 
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which  has  pleasure  for  its  concomitant,  it  depends  wholly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  understanding,  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  an  understanding,  by  natural  constitution, -by 
cultivation  and  exercise,  be  vigorous  enough  to  think  up  rapidly 
into  a  whole  what  is  presented  in  complexity, — multiplicity, — the 
individual  has  an  enjoyment  in  the  exertion,  and  he  regards  the 
object  as  beautiful ;  whereas,  if  an  intellect  perform  this  function 
slowly  and  with  eflfort,  if  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  end  at  all, 
the  individual  can  feel  no  pleasure  (if  he  does  not  experience  pain), 
and  the  object  must  to  him  appear  as  one  destitute  of  beauty,  if  not 
positively  ugly.  Hence  it  is  that  children,  boors,  in  a  word,  per- 
sons of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  mind,  may  find  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing beautiful,  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  it  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  also  ex- 
And  miTorde  the  rea-      pi^i^  ^^^y  i\^q  pleasure  we  have  in  the  contem- 

Bon  why  onr  pleMore        ^  ''  \,         . 

in  the  contemplation  plation  of  an  object  IS  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
of  an  object  is  les-  ann^ilated,  if  we  mentally  analyze  it  into  its 
sened,  when  we  ana-      parts.    The  fairest  human  head  would  lose  its 

beauty  were  we  to  sunder  it  in  thought,  and 
consider  how  it  is  made  up  of  integuments,  of  cellular  tissue,  of 
muscular  fibres,  of  bones,  of  brain,  of  blood-vessels,  etc.  It  is  no 
longer  a  whole;  it  is  the  multifarious  without  unity.     In  reference 

to  Taste,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  sunder  a 

Diflbrence  between      whole  into  its  parts,  and  a  whole  into  its  lesser 

to^to'wtL^nTinto      ^^^^^s*     ^^  ^^®  one  case,  we  separate  only  to 

its  lesser  wholes.  Separate,  and  not  again  to  connect.     In  the 

other,  we  look  to  the  parts,  in  order  to  be  able 
in  a  shorter  time  more  perfectly  to  survey  the  whole.  This  must 
enhance  the  gratification,  and  it  is  a  process  always  requisite  when 
the  whole  comprises  a  more  multiplex  plurality  than  our  under- 
standing is  competent  to  embrace  at  the  first  attempt.  When  a 
whole  head  is  found  too  complex  to  be  judged  at  once,  out  of  the 
brow,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  etc.,  we  make  so  many  lesser 
Tfholes,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend  them  by  the 
intellect  as  wholes  together;  we  then  bind  up  these  petty  wholes 
into  one  great  whole,  which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  we  over- 
look, and  award  to  it  accordingly,  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of 
beauty. 

In  the  case  of  Relative  or  Dependent  Beauty, 

Beiatiye    Beauty,      ^q  must   distinguish  the  pleasure  we  receive 

ofMeanto^d^  ^^^  *^^'  ^0™^^!^®^  indeed,  but  not  identical. 

The  one  of  these  pleasures  is  that  from  the 
beauty  which   the   object  contains,  and   the  principle   of  which 
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we  have  been  just  considering.  The  other  of  these  pleasures  is  that 
which,  in  our  last  Lecture,  we  showed  was  attached  to  a  perfect 
energy  of  the  Understanding,  in  thinking  an  object  under  the 
notion  of  conformity  as  a  mean  adapted  to  an  end. 

A  judgment  of  Taste  may  be  called  pure,  when  the  pleasure  it 
enounces  is  one  exclusively  derived  from  the 

Jod^eDts  of  Tirte      Beautiful,  and  mixecL  when  with  this  pleasure 

eitlier  l*ure  or  HJxed.  *  '  ,  ^ 

there  are  conjoined  feelings  of  pam  or  pleasui*e 
from  other  sources.  Suxjh,  for  example,  are  the  organic  excitations 
of  particular  coloi-s,  tones,  etc.,  emotions,  the  moral  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  from  the  sublime,  etc.  It  requires  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  in  order  to  find  gratification  in  a  pure  beauty,  and 
also  to  separate  from  our  judgment  of  an  object,  in  this  respect,  all 
that  is  foreign  to  this  source  of  pleasure.  The  uncultivated  man  at 
fii-st  finds  gratification  only  in  those  qualities  which  stimulate  his 
organs;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  he. can  be  educated  to  pay 
attention  to  the  form  of  objects,  and   to  find  pleasure  in  what 

lightly  exercises  his  faculties  of  Imagination 
fln^*  ^**"**^  ^      ^^^  Thought^— the  Beautiful.    The  result,  then, 

of  what  has  now  been  said  is,  that  a  thing  beau- 
tiful is  one  whose  form  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Understand- 
ing in  a  free  and  full,  and,  consequently,  in  an  agreeable,  activity: 
and  to  this  definition  of  the  Beautifiil  all  others  .may  without  diffi- 
culty be  reduced ;  for  these,  like  the  definitions  of  the  pleasurable, 
are  never  absolutely  false,  but,  in  general,  only  partial  expressions 
of  the  truth.  On  these  it  is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to 
touch. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Sublime  is  essentially  different 

from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Beautiful. 
The  Sublime, -tha      rpj^^  beautiful  awakens  the  mind  to  a  soothing 

fteljng  partly  plessiuv  , 

^Y^^  contemplation;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to  strong 

emotion.  The  beautiful  attracts  without  repel- 
ling ;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both ;  the  beautiful  affords 
us  a  feeling  of  unmingled  pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activ- 
ity of  our  cognitive  powers ;  whereas  our  feeling  of  sublimity  is  a 
mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain,  —  of  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  in  the  consciousness  that  this 
energy  is  vain. 
But  as  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  pain,  it  follows,  that  the  free  energy 
lime*^*^  ^^^  ^*  elicits  must  be  greater  than  the  free  energy 

it  repels.  The  beautiful  has  reference  to  the 
form  of  an  object,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  comprehended. 
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For  beauty,  magnitude  is  thus  an  impediment  Sublimity,  on  the 
contraiy,  requires  magnitude  as  its  condition ;  and  the  formless  is 
not  unfrequently  sublime.  That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  sublimity,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  etMimSy  is  propoitioned  to  one  of  our  faculties,  and 
disproportioned  to  another;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends 
the  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed. 

The  sublime  has  been  divided  into  two*  kinds,  the  Theoretical 

and  the  Practical,  or  as  they  are  also  called,  the 

The  Sublime, -di-      Mathematical  and  the  Dynamical.^    A  prefer- 

ienfiioBr**^ProteMioB'      *^^®  division  would  be  according  to  the  three 

and  Intension.  quantities,  —  into  the  sublime  of  Extension,  the 

sublime  of  Pretension,  and  the  sublime  of  In- 
tension ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  —  the  sublime  of  Space, 
the  sublime  of  Time,  and  the  sublime  of  Power.    In  the  two  former 

the  cognitive,  in  the  last  the  conative,  powers 

These  divirioMiiioa-      come  iuto  play.     An  object  is  extensively,  or 

*"*®^'  protensively  sublime,  when  it  comprises  so  sreat 

The  SQbllxne  of  Ex-       '^         ,  .      ,        «  ,         ,▼..., 

tendon  and  Proten-  *  multitude  of  parts  that  the  Imagination  sinks 
aion.  under  the  attempt  to  represent  it  in  an  image, 

and  the  Understanding  to  measure  it  by  refer- 
ence to  other  quantities.     Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
object  within  the  limits  of  the  faculties  by  which  it  must  be  com- 
prehended, tlie  mind  at  once  desists  from  the  ineffectual  effoit,  and 
conceives  the  object  not  by  a  positive,  but  by  a  negative,  notion ; 
it  conceives  it  as  inconceivable,  and  falls  back  into  repose,  which  is 
felt  as  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  continuance  of  a  forced  and  im- 
peded energy.    Examples  of  the  sublime,  —  of  this  sudden  effort, 
and  of  this  instantaneous  desisting  from  the  attempt,  are  manifested 
in  the  extensive  sublime  of  Space,  and  in  the  protensive  sublime 
of  Eternity. 
An  object  is  intensively  sublime,  when  it  involves  such  a  degree 
of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot 
The  sabiime  of  n-      ^^  ^^^^  represent,  and  the  Understanding  can- 
not bring  under  measure,  the  quantum  of  this 
force ;  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  inability  of  the 
mind  is  made  at  once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the 
ineffectual  effort,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  the  attempt. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  will  be  one  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure;  pleasure  from  the  vigorous  exertion  and 

1  Kant,  ErUik  dn  VrOMlskraJty  §  24  ef  Mg.  —  Ed. 
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from  the  instantaneous  repose;  pain,  from  the  consdonsness  of  limited 
and  frustrated  activity.  This  mixed  feeling  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  sublime  object  is  finely  expressed  by  Lucretius  when  he  says : 

"Me  qiuedam  dfTlna  Totaptv, 
Feicipit  alqiM  horror."  ^ 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sublime,  in  all  its  thre6 
forms,  than  in  the  following  passage  of  Eant : ' 

^  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oflener  and  the  more  stead- 

fastly  we  consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever 

The  sabUme,  hi  its      new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 

thn«  form.,  exempU-        _  ^^  StARBY   HbAVEN  obove,  the  MoRAL  LaW 

ic,«^  ioithin.    Of  neither  am  I  compelled  to  seek  out 

the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  only  to  con- 
jecture the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  imme- 
diately with  my  consciousness  of  existence.  The  one  departs  from 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense;  expands,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of  my  body  with  worlds 
lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systems ;  and  pro- 
tends it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement, 
—  to  its  commencement  and  continuance.  The  other  departs  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;  and  represents  me  in  a 
world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  be  tracked  out 
only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the 
fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary.  In  the  former  the  first 
view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  my 
importance  as  an  animal  product^  which,  after  a  brief  and  that 
incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  refimd  its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet — itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence  even  without  limit ; 
and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a 
faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole 
material  world :  —  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much  from 
the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law 
exacts ;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end 
of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise,  of  its  imperative  to  a 
necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions 
and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life.'* 

1  lU.  tt.  —Ed.  t  Kritik  dtrpnetUckm  r<nun(/t,  BcMhluH.  —  £d. 
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^SpiiAt  enim  nuOora  animns  leque  altius  eflbrt 
Sideritms,  transitque  viae  ei  nvbiUi  iKd, 
£t  momonta  premit  pedibns  qiuacanqiie  putantor 
Figero  propoeitam  natali  tempore  8ortem."i 

Here  we  have  the  extensive  sublime  in  the  heavens  and  their 
interminable  space,  the  protensive  sublime  in  their  illimitable  dura- 
tion, and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
will,  as  manifested  in  the  unconditional  imperative  of  the  moral  law. 

The  Picturesque,  however,  opposite  to  the  Sublime,  seems,  in  my 
opinion,  to  stand  to  the  Beantiful  in  a  somewhat 
The  Pictnreaqne,—  similar  relation.  An  object  is  positively  ugly, 
whet«in  it  oodbMs,  ^yien  it  is  of  such  a  form  that  the  Imagination 
fhwi tiwSabUme and  *°^  Understanding  cannot  help  attempting  to 
BeantifU.  think  it  up  into  unity,  and  yet  their  energies  are 

still  so  impeded  that  they  either  fail  in  the  en- 
deavor, or  accomplish  it  only  imperfectly,  after  time  and  toil.  The 
cause  of  this  continuance  of  efToil  is,  that  the  object  does  not  pre- 
sent such  an  appearance  of  incongruous  variety  as  at  once  to  com- 
pel the  mind  to  desist  from  the  attempt  of  reducing  it  to  unity ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leads  it  on  to  attempt  what  it  is  yet  unable  to 
perform,  —  its  reduction  to  a  whole.  But  variety,  —  variety  even 
apart  from  unity, — is  pleasing;  and  if  the  mind  be  made  content  to 
expatiate  freely  and  easily  in  this  variety,  without  attempting  pain- 
fully to  reduce  it  to  unity,  it  will  derive  no  inconsiderable  pleasure 
from  this  exertion  of  its  powers.  Now  a  picturesque  object  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  character.  It  is  so  determinately  varied  and  so 
abrupt  in  its  variety,  it  presents'so  complete  a  negation  of  all  rounded 
contour,  and  so  regular  an  irregularity  of  broken  lines  and  angles, 
that  every  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  an  harmonious  whole  is  at  once 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  mind,  therefore,  which  must  forego 
the  energy  of  representing  and  thinking  the  object  as  a  unity,  suiTen- 
ders  itself  at  once  to  the  energies  which  deal  with  it  only  in  detail. 

I  proceed  now  to  those  feelings  which  I  denominated  Practical, 

—  those,  namely,  which  have  their  root  in  the 

The  pjraodoai  Feel-      j^^^rs  of  Conation,  and  thus  have  reference  to 

overt  action. 

The  Conative,  like  the  Cognitive,  powers  are  divided  into  a  higher 

and  a  lower  order,  as  they  either  are,  or  are  not, 

immediately  relative  to  our  bodily  condition. 

The  former  may  be  called  the  Pathological,  the  latter  the  Moral. 

1  Fradenthu,  Qmin  S^m,  ii.  479.    Qnoted  in  DiieiMnoiu,  p.  81L  —  Ed. 
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Neglecting  this  distribution,  the  Practical  Feelings  are  relatiye 
either — 1®,  To  our  Self-preservation;  or,  2*,  To  the  Enjoyment 
of  our  Existence ;  or,  3®,  To  the  Preservation  of  the  Species ;  or, 
4®,  To  our  Tendency  towards  Development  and  Perfection;  or, 
5®,  To  the  Moral  Law.  Of  these  in  their  order. 
In  the  first  place,  of  the  feelings  relative  to  Self-preservation :  — ' 
these  are  the  feelings  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  of 

of  Fear  at  danger,  of  Anxiety,  of  Shuddering, 
of  Alarm,  of  Composure,  of  Security,  and  the  nameless  feeling  at 
tlie  Ilepresentation  of  Death.    Several  of  these  feelings  are  corpo- 
real, and  may  be  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  as  modifieatioiis 
of  the  Vital  Sense. 
In  the  second  place,  man  is  determined  not  only  to  exist,  but  to 
exist  well;  he  is,  therefore,  determined  also  to 
2.  EDjoymentofex-      ^q^Iyq  whatever  tends  to  render  life  agreeabla 
and  to  eschew  whatever  tends  to  render  it  dis- 
agreeable.   All,  therefore,  that  appears  to  contribute  to  the  former^ 
causes  in  him  the  feeling  of  Joy ;  whereas,  all  that  seems  to  threaten 
the  latter,  excites  in  him  the  repressed  feelings  of  Fear,  Anxiety, 
Sorrow,  etc,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  third  place,  man  is  determined,  not  only  to  preserve  him- 
self but  to  preserve  the  species  to  which  he  be- 
the    ^^^^^^^  °'      longs,  and  with  this  tendency  various  feelings 
are  associated.    To  this  head  belong  the  feelings 
of  Sexual  Love ;  and  the  Sentiment  of  Parental  Afiection.     But 
the  human  affections  are  not  limited  tt>  &mily  connections.    ^  Man," 
says  Aristotle,  ^  is  the  sweetest  thing  to  man."^    Man  is  more  polit* 
ical  than  any  bee  or  ant.'^'    We  have  thus  a  tendency  to  social 
intercourse,  and  society  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  of  our 
happiness  and  our  perfection.    "  The  solityy,"  says  Aristotle  again^ 
^iB  either  above  or  below  humanity ;  he  is  either  a  god  or  a  beast.*" 
In  conformity  with  his  tendency  to  social  existence,  man  is  en- 
dowed  with  a  Sympathetic  Feeling,  that  is,  he 
rejoices  with  those  that  r^oioe,  and  grieves  with 
those  that  grieve.    Compassion,  —  Pity,  -^  is  the  name  given  to  the 
latter  modification  of  sympathy ;  the  former  is  without  a  definite 
name.    Besides  sympathette  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy,  there  are 
a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  our 
anity.  existence  in  a  social  relation.    Of  these  there  is 

Shame. 

that  connected  with  Vanity,  or  the  wish  to  please 
others  from  the  desire  of  being  respected  by  them ;  with  Shame, 

1  £(A.£Wd.TU.2,2S.— Ed.  a  PM'l.  1. 2, 10.  —  Ed.  8  l\)<tt.  i.  2, 9, 14.  —  £x». 
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or  the  fear  and  sorrow  at  incurring  their  disrespect ;  with  Pride, 

or  the  overweening  sentiment  of  oar  own  worth. 

To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the  feelings  con-* 

nected  with  Indignation,  Resentment,  Anger,  Scorn,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  in  man  implanted  a  desire  of  devel- 

^  oping  his  powers, — there  is  a  tendency  towards 

4.  Tendency  to  de-      perfection.    In  virtue  of  this,  the  consciousness 

yelopment  «    „  ..,.,.  .         , 

of  all  comparative  mability  causes  pain ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  comparative  power  causes  pleasure.  To  this  class 
belong  the  feelings  which  accompany  Emulation, — the  desire  of 
rising  superior  to  others ;  and  Envy, — the  desire  of  reducing  others 
beneath  ourselves. 
In  the  fifth  place,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  in  man  a  Moral 
Law,  — a  Law  of  Duty,  which  unconditionally 
commands  the  fulfilment  of  its  behests.  This 
supposes,  that  we  are  able  to  fulfil  them,  or  our  nature  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  liberty  of  human  action  is  thus,  independently  of  all  direct  con- 
sciousness, involved  in  the  datum  of  the  Law  of  Duty.  Inasmuch 
also  as  Moral  Intelligence  unconditionally  commands  us  to  perform 
what  we  are  conscious  to  be  our  duty,  there  is  attributed  to  man  an 
absolute  worth,  —  an  absolute  dignity.  The  feeling  which  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  worth  excites,  is  called  Respect.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  lofty  nature  of  our  moral  tendencies,  and  our 
ability  to  fulfil  what  the  law  of  duty  prescribes,  there  is  connected 
the  feeling  of  Self-respect ;  whereas,  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
contrast  between  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  actually  per- 
form, there  arises  the  feeling  of  Self-abasement.  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  law  of  duty  is  the  Moral  Feeling,  which  has  by  some 
been  improperly  denominated  the  Moral  Sense ;  for  through  this 
feeling  we  do  not  take  cognizance  whether  anything  be  morally 
good  or  morally  evil,  but  when,  by  our  intelligence,  we  recognize 
aught  to  be  of  such  a  character,  there  is  herewith  associated  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  state  in 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  violation  of  the  law. 

Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law  by  which 
his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  calls  himself  before  the  internal  tribunal  which  we  de- 
nominate Conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned. 
The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable 
exultation,  as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  painful 
humiliation,  — -  Remorse. 
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L  A. —  FRAGMENT  ON  ACADEMICAL  HONORS— (1886.) 
(See  p.  IS.) 

Before  commencing  the  Lecture  of  to-day,  I  would  occupy  a  few  minutes 
with  a  matter  in  which  I  am  confident  you  generally  feel  an  interest ; — I  refer 
to  the  Academical  Honors  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  approve  their  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  business  of  the  Class.  After  what  I  formerly  had  occasion  to 
say,  I  conceive  it  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  fact, — 
that  it  is  not  by  anything  done  by  others  for  you,  but  by  what  alone  you  do 
for  yourselves,  that  your  intellectual  improvement  must  be  determined.  Read*  * 
ing  and  listening  to  lectures  are  only  profitable,  inasmuch  as  they  afibrd  yoa 
the  means  and  the  occasions  of  exerting  your  faculties;  —  for  these  faculties 
are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised.  This  is  a  principle  I 
take  for  granted. 

A  second  fact,  I  am  assured  you  will  also  allow  me  to  assume,  is,  that  al- 
though strenuous  energy  is  the  one  condition  of  all  improvement,  —  yet  this 
enei^  is,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  painfuL  It  is  painful,  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  pleasing,  and  when  finally  perfect,  that  is,  when  its  power  is  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or 
reflex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit, — the  de- 
gree of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  energy.  The 
great  problem  in  education  is,  therefore,  how  to  induce  the  pupil  to  undertake 
and  go  through  with  a  course  of  exertion,  in  its  result  good  and  even  agreeable,, 
but  immediately  and  in  itself,  irksome.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
"  The  gods,"  says  Epicharmus,^  "  sell  us  arverything  for  toil ;  **  and  the  curse  in- 
herited from  Adam, — that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  should  eat  his  bread, — 
is  true  of  every  human  acquisition.  Hesiod,  not  less  beautifully  than  philo- 
sophically, nngs  of  the  painful  commencement,  and  the  pleasant  consummation, 
of  Tirtue,  in  the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  commencement: 

IXenopboD,  l&«iuiniWKa,n.  1,20.  — Ed.  S  O^mto  <l  Dicf ,  287.  —  Ed. 
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(a  passage  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  Milton  has  not  les^  beantifriUy  imi- 
tated) ; '  and  the  Latin  poet  has,  likewise,  well  expressed  the  principle,  touch- 
ing literaiy  excellence  in  particular: 

**  Gaadent  nidorllms  ntm 

"EL  sna  difflcUem  reddunt  ad  limina  oonmn.**  t 

Bat  as  the  pain  is  immediate,  while  the  profit  and  tbe  pleasure  are  remote, 
you  will  grant,  I  presume,  without  difficulty,  a  third  fact,  that  the  requisite  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  effort  can  only  be  insured,  by  applying  a  stimulus  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  repressive  effect  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
exertion  is  for  a  season  accompanied.  A  fourth  fact  will  not  be  denied,  that 
emulation  and  the  love  of  honor  constitute  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  educa* 
tion.  These  affections  are  of  coarse  implanted  in  man  for  the  wisest  purposes ; 
and,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  the  inference  finom  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  to  the  absolute  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  invalid.  However 
disguised,  their  influence  is  universal : 

"Ad  haste 
Bomaniis,  Gniosqae,  et  Barbanu  indnperator 
BrexJt:  oausaa  diMriminia  atqne  Uboria 
Indehabttitj^'S 

and  Cicero  shrewdly  remarks,  that  the  philosophers  themselves  prefix  their 
xuunes  to  the  very  books  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory  .^  These  passions 
actuate  most  powerfully  the  noblest  minds.  **  Optimos  mortalium,**  s  says  the 
father  of  the  Senate  to  Tiberius,  —  **  Optimos  mortalium  altissima  cupere :  con- 
temptu  famae  contemni  virtutes."  '*  Natur^"  says  Seneca,^  **  gloriosa  est  virtus, 
et  anteire  priores  cupit; "  and  Cicero,'  in  more  proximate  reference  to  our  im- 
mediate object,  — "  Honor  alit  artes  omnesque  incenduhtur  ad  studia  glorift.** 
But,  though  their  influence  be  universal,  it  is  most  powerfully  conspicuous  in 
the  young,  of  whom  Aristotle  has  noted  it  as  one  of  the  most  disc*riminating 
characteristics,  that  they  are  lovers  of  honor,  but  still  more  lovers  of  victory.^ 
l£f  therefore,  it  could  be  but  too  justly  proclaimed  of  man  in  general : 

"  Quia  enim  virtatem  ampleotitur  Ipaam, 

Pnemia  al  tollaa?  »• 

it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected  that  youth  should  do  so.  "  In  learning,'*  says 
the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  <<  the  flight  will  be  [low  and]  slow  without  some  feathers 
of  ostentation."  ^  Nothing,  therefore,  could  betray  a  greater  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  a  greater  negligence  in  employing  the  most  efficient  mean 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  probably  leftn  to  4  Av  Jrekia^  o.  11. —Bd. 

the  lines  in  Lgekhu,  -^  ^  Tacitus,  Ann,  W.  88.  —  Ed. 

"  Fame  is  tbe  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  s  De  Ben^is^  iii.  86.  —  Ed. 

raise,**  etc.  -^  Ed.  7  2^ae.  Qtuest.  1. 1.  —.Ed. 

S  B.  Hantaanua,  CBrnttn  de  tm$eepto  Theolof  <  Bket,  11.  U.  -..Ed. 

ieo  Uagisterio,  Opera,  Antrerpis,  1676,  torn.  i.  9  JoTenal,  SuL  x.  Ul.— Ed. 

p.  174. »  Ed.  10  jauay  ]iv.  Of  Yom  Qlorp.  ~~  Ed. 

S  Jnrena],  Sat,  x.  186.  --Sd. 
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*  intbin  its  grasp,  tban  for  any  seminarr  of  education  to  leave  nnapplied  these 
great  promoting  principles  of  activity,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  its  pupils 
would  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  left  with  every  inducement  strong 
against,  and  without  any  sufficient  motive  in  favor  of,  exertion. 

Now,  I  express,  I  believe,  the  universal  sentiment,  both  within  and  without 
these  walls,  in  saying,  that  this  University  has  been  unhappily  all  too  remiss,  in 
leaving  the  most  powerful  mean  of  academical  education  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unemployed.  You  will  observe  I  use  the  term  Univemty  in  contradic- 
tion to  individual  Professors,  for  many  of  these  have  done  much  in  this  respect, 
and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  are  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  individual  instructors  to  accomplish  what  can  be 
only  accomplished  by  ihe  public  institution.  The  rewards  proposed  to  merito> 
rious  effort  are  not  sufficiently  honorable ;  and  the  efforts  to  which  they  are 
frequently  accorded,  not  of  the  kind  or  degree  to  be  of  any  great  or  general 
advantage.    I  shall  explain  myself. 

A  distinction  is  sought  after  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  value ;  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  estimation  which  it  holds  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
though  there  are  prises  given  in  many  of  our  classes,  notiiing  has  been  done  to 
give  them  proper  value  by  raising  them  in  public  estimation.  They  are  not 
conferred  as  matters  of  importance  by  any  external  solemnity ;  they  arc  not 
conferred  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  University ;  far  less  under  circum- 
stances which  make  their  distribution  a  matter  of  public  curiosity  and  interest 
Compared  to  the  publicity  tiiat  might  easily  have  been  secured,  they  are  lofl, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  given  in  holes  and  comers ;  and  while  little  thought  of  to- 
day, are  wholly  fbi^tten  to-morrow ;  so  that  the  wonder  only  is,  that  what  the 
University  has  thus  treated  with  such  apparent  contempt,  should  have  awak- 
ened even  the  inadequate  emulation  that  has  been  so  laudably  displayed.  Of 
this  great  defect  in  our  discipline,  I  may  safely  say  that  every  Professor  is 
aware,  and  it  is  now  actually  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus,  what  are 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  obtain  a  system  of  means  of  full  efficiency  for 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  academical  merit  It  will,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  of  any  such  improvement,  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  be 
made  an  act  of  the  University  at  large ;  and  one  of  the  most  public  and  impos- 
ing character.  By  this  means  a  far  more  powerful  emulation  will  be  roused ;  a 
spirit  which  will  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  students,  but  will 
more  or  less  pervade  the  whole ;  nay,  not  merely  the  students  themselves,  but 
their  families ;  so  that  when  this  system  is  brought  to  its  adequate  perfection,it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  for -a  young  man  of  generous  disposition  not  to  put 
forth  every  eneigy  to  raise  himself  as  high  as  posmble  in  the  scale  of  so  honor- 
able a  competition. 

But,  besides  those  who  can  only  be  affected  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, important  improvement  may,  I  think,  be  accomplished  in  this  respect  in 
the  several  classes.  In  what  I  now  say,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  express 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  other  classes;  but  confine  my  observations  to  one  un- 
der'the  circumstances  of  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  are 
principally  required  to  promote  a  general  and  continued  diligence  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  class.    I  mean,  therefore,  that  the  prises  should  with  us  be 
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Awarded  for  general  eminence,  as  shown  in  the  Ezaminalions  and  Exerdflea; 

and  I  am  averse  on  principle  from  proponng  any  premimn  daring  the  conne 
<^the  sessional  labors  for  single  and  detached  efforts.  The  effect  of  this  wonld 
naturally  be  to  distract  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  con- 
stant object  of  occupation;  and  if  honor  is  to  be  gained  by  an  irregular  and 
transient  spirit  of  activity,  less  encouragement  will  necessarily  be  afforded  to 
regular  and  sedulous  application.  Prizes  for  individual  Essays,  for  Written 
Analyses  of  imp<Mrtant  books,  and  for  Oral  Examination  on  their  contents,  may, 
however,  with  great  advantage,  be  proposed  as  occupation  during  the  summer 
vacation ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  the  honors  of  the  Winter  Session  must  be- 
long to  those  who  have  regularly  gone  through  its  toils. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prizes  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
giving  them  greater  and  more  permanent  publicity.  A  very  sunple  mode,  and 
one  which  I  mean  to  adopt,  is  to  record  upon  a  tablet  each  year,  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors ;  this  tablet  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  class-room,  while  a  duplicate  may,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  in  the 
Conmion  Beading-Boom  of  the  Library. 

In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  prizes  for  general  eminence  in  the 
business  of  the  class  may  be  considerably  raised,  by  making  the  competitors 
the  judges  of  merit  among  themselves.  This  I  am  penuaded  is  a  measure  of 
the  very  highest  e6Sciency.  On  theory  I  would  argue  this,  and  in  practice  it 
has  been  fully  verified.  On  this  head,  I  shall  quote  to  you  the  experience  of 
my  venerated  preceptor,  the  late  Professor  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  —  a  man,  I 
will  make  bold  to  say,  who,  in  the  chair  of  Logic  of  that  University,  did  more 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pupils  than  any  other  public  instructor 
in  this  country  within  the  memory  of  man.  This  he  did  not  accomplish  either 
by  great  erudition  or  great  philosophical  talent, — though  he  was  both  a 
learned  and  an  able  thinker, — but  by  the  application  of  that  primary  prin- 
ciple of  education,  which,  wherever  employed,  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess, —  I  mean  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity,  —  doing  nothing 
for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for  himsel£  This  principle,  which  has  been 
always  inculcated  by  theorists  on  education,  has,  however,  by  few  been  carried 
fully  into  effect 

'*  One  difficult  and  very  hnportant  part,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,^  ^  in  administering  the 
system  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be  stated ;  and  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  different 
degrees  of  merit  are  determined;  a  point  in  which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
suspicion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely  destroy  all  the  good  effects  aimed  at 
by  the  establishment  in  question.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  qnaUficationa 
which  form  the  ground  of  competition  for  the  class  prizes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  university  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  examinations,  and  in  the  execution  of 
themes,  propriety  of  academical  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners ;  and,  on  these 
heads,  it  is  very  obvious,  a  judgment  must  be  pronounced  either  by  the  professor,  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  the  requisite  information. 

*'  It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  that  the  office  of  judge  wonld  be  best  performed 
by  the  professor;  but  after  long  experience,  and  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  vested 
in  the  students.    Were  the  professor  to  take  this  duty  upon  himself,  it  would  be  hnpoa- 

1  OuOitm  <tfFfuiMopkieai  J&ftrcuitVm,  etc.,  pp.  8M,  886 ;  887, 88». 
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rible,  even  with  the  mott  perfeot  oonvietioo,  on  the  part  of  the  eta^ente,  that  his  judg- 
ment and  candor  were  unimpeachable,  to  give  satiaiaction  to  all  parties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his  impartiality,  in  either  of  these 
points,  or  the  remotest  ground  for  insinuation  that  he  gave  undue  advantage  to  any  indi- 
viduals, in  bringing  forward  their  claims  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  the  charm  of  emu- 
lation would  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  eyery  future  effort  among  his  pnpik  would  be 
enfeebled. 

**  The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then,  a^  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  determine  on  the 
matter  before  them  with  strict  impartiality.  It  is  presumed  that  the  students,  in  these 
respects,  are  sufficiently  qualified.  They  are  every  day  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  class  goes  on,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-students;  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  ob- 
serve the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  their  conduct; 
they  hear  the  questions  which  are  put,  with  the  answers  which  are  given;  their  various 
themes  an  read  aloud,  and  observations  are  made  on  them  from  the  chair.  They  have, 
likewise,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  competitors,  in 
the  extemporaneous  exercises  of  the  class;  and  they,  no  doubt,  hear  the  performances 
of  one  anothtT  canvassed  in  conversation,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. Besides,  as  every  individual  is,  himself,  deeply  interested,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  he  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  him ;  whilst  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  that  he,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  observed  by  others,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  daily  criticism.  In  truth,  the  character,  the  abilities,  the  dili- 
gence, and  progress  of  students,  are  as  well  known  to  one  another,  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  as  their  faces.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  deficiency  as  to  means  of 
information  to  enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  enlightened  and  upright  judges. 

"  But  they  likewise  possess  the  other  requisite  for  an  equitable  decision ;  for  the  great 
majority  have  really  a  desire  to  judge  honorably  and  fairly  on  the  merit  of  their  fellows. 
The  natural  candor  and  generosity  of  youth,  the  sense  of  right  and  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad  example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  as.  to  permit 
any  deliberate  intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on  which  they  profess  to  act,  or  any 
wish  to  conspire  in  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  There  is  greater  danger,  per- 
haps, that  young  persons,  in  their  circumstances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  friendship  or  personal  dislike,  rather  than  by  the  pure  and  unbiassed  sense  of  meri- 
torious exertion,  or  good  abilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  considers 
of  how  little  consequence  his  single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  sacrifice  it  either  to  friendship  or  to  enmity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  perfect  judges  in  any  department  of  human  life.  Pr^udices  and  unperceived 
biasses  make  their  way  into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  upright  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  votes  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  izgudiciously  given, 
by  young  students  in  the  Logic  class.  Still,  these  little  aberrations  are  never  found  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  merit  is  determined, 
and  the  list  of  honors  filled  up." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  think  it  ahnost  needless  to 
say,  that,  in  confiding  to  you  a  function  on  the  intelligent  and  upright  discharge 
of  which  the  value  and  significance  of  the  prizes  will  whoUy  depend,  I  do  this 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  result  I  am  sure  at  least  that  if  aught  be  want- 
ing, the  defect  will  be  found  neither  in  your  incompetency  nor  want  of  will. 

And  here  I  would  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject ; 
(this  has  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  anticipated) ;  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  most  earnest  exhortation  to  those  who  may  be  discouraged  from 
coming  forward  as  competiton  for  academical  honors,  fixnn  a  feeling  or  a  fancy 
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of  inferiority.  In  the  fint  place,  I  would  diasoade  them  fixun  tfaifl,  became 
they  may  be  deceived  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Many  individiials 
do  not  become  aware  of  their  own  talents,  till  placed  in  circumstances  which 
compel  them  to  make  strenuous  exertion.  Then  they  and  those  around  them 
discover  the  mistake.  In  the  second  place,  even  though  some  of  you  may  now 
find  yourselves  somewhat  inferior  to  others,  do  not  for  a  moment  despair  of 
the  future.  The  most  powerful  minds  are  frequently  of  a  tardy  development, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  the  sooner  and  more  vigorously  you  exercise 
your  faculties,  the  speedier  and  more  complete  will  be  their  evolution.  In  the 
third  place,  I  exhort  you  to  remember  that  the  distinctions  now  to  be  gained, 
are  on  their  own  account  principally  valuable  as  means  towards  an  end,  —  as 
motives  to  induce  you  to  cultivate  your  powers  by  exercise.  All  of  you,  even 
though  nearly  equal,  cannot  obtain  equal  honors  in  tiie  struggle,  but  all  of  you 
wiU  obtain  advantage  equally  substantial,  if  you  all,  what  is  wholly  in  your 
own  power,  equally  pat  forth  your  energies  to  strive.  And  though  you  should 
fdl  endeavor  to  be  first,  let  me  remind  you,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that^ 
"  Prima  sequentem,  puldhrum  est  in  secundis,  tertiisque  consistere."  ^ 


B.— FRAGMENTS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PHXLOSOPHT. 
(a)  PoRTion  OF  Ihtboductobt  Lectubb  0836). 

Before  entering  on  the  proposed  subjects  of  consideration,  I  mast  be  allowed 
a  brief  preliminary  digression.  In  entering  on  a  coarse  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  —  of  Philosophy  Proper,  —  we  ought  not,  as  Scotsmen,  to  forget  that  on 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  founded  the  scientific  reputation  of 
Scotland;  and,  therefore,  that  independenUy  of  the  higher  claims  of  this 
philosophy  to  attention,  it  would  argue  almost  a  want  of  patriotism  in  us,  were 
we  to  nciglect  a  study  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  our  country,  and 
in  particular  this  University,  have  been  so  honorably  associated. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  characteristic  genius  of  our  nation  — the  prcefervi- 
dum  Scotorum  ingenium  —  was  more  capable  of  powerful  effort  than  of  perse- 
vering industry,  and,  therefore,  carried  us  more  to  studies  of  principle  than 
studies  of  detail;  or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  institutions  and  circum- 
stances have  been  here  less  favorable,  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  erudition  and  research ;  certain  it  is  that  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
capacity  which  Scotland  has  always  sustained  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
founded  far  less  on  the  achievements  of  her  sons  in  learning  and  scholarship, 
than  on  what  they  have  done,  or  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing,  in  Philos- 
ophy Proper  and  its  dependent  sciences. 

In  former  ages,  Scotiand  presented  but  few  objects  for  scientific  and  literary 
ambition ;  and  Scotsmen  of  intellectual  enterprise  usually  sought  in  other  coun- 

1  Ortuwj  c,i. 
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tries,  tibat  education,  patronage,  and  applause,  which  were  denied  them  in  their 
own.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  natural  vigor  of  Scottish  tal- 
ent, that,  while  Scotland  afforded  so  little  encouragement  for  its  production,  a 
complement  so  large  in  amount,  and  of  so  high  a  quality,  should  have  been,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  supplied.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  Continental  University  without  a  Scottish 
professor.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  saying,  that  a  Scottish  pedlar  and  a  Scot- 
tish professor  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  France,  however,  was  long  the 
great  nursery  of  Scottish  talent ;  and  this  even  after  the  political  and  religious 
estrangement  of  Scotland  from  her  ancient  ally,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  foreign  patronage  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a 
single  prelate  —  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Du  Perron  — is  recorded  to  have 
found  places  in  the  seminaries  of  France  for  a  greater  number  of  literary 
Scotsmen  than  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland  maintained  at  home.^ 

But  this  favor  to  our  countrymen  was  not  without  its  reasons ;  and  the  ground 
of  partiality  was  not  their  superior  erudition.  What  principally  obtained  for 
them  reputation  and  patronage  abroad,  was  their  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
acuteness ;  and  this  they  were  found  so  generally  to  possess,  that  philosophical 
talent  became  almost  a  proverbial  attribute  of  the  nation.' 

During  the  ascendant  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  dexterity  in 
disputation  was  considered  the  highest  academical  accomplishment,  the  logical 
subtlety  of  our  countrymen  was  in  high  and  general  demand.  But  they  were 
remarkable  less  as  writers  than  as  instructors ;  for  were  we  to  consider  them 
only  in  the  former  capacity,  the  works  that  now  remain  to  us  of  these  expatri- 
ated philosophers,  —  these  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes,  —  though  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  would  still  never  enable  us  to  account  for  the  high  and  pe- 
culiar reputation  which  the  Scottish  dialecticians  so  long  enjoyed  throughout 
£urope. 

Such  was  the  literary  character  of  Scotland,  before  the  establishment  of  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  such  has  it  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  cannot  now  attempt  a  comparative  survey  of  the  contribu* 
lions  made  by  this  country  and  others  to  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  no  one,  I  am  assured,  will  deny  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  that  a  Scotsman  has  established  an  epoch,  or  that  Scot- 
land, by  the  consent  of  Europe,  has  bestoived  her  name  upon  a  SchooL 

The  man  who  gave  the  whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new  impulse  and  di- 
rection, and  to  whom,  mediately  or  immediately,  must  be  referred  every  subse- 
quent advance  in  philosophical  speculation,  was  our  countryman,  —  David 
Hume.  In  speaking  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  I  feel  anxious  to  be  distinctly 
understood.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
religious  disbelief  and  philosophical  skepticism  are  not  merely  not  the  same,  but 
have  no  natural  connection ;  and  that  while  the  one  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
reprobation  and  regret,  the  other  is  in  itself  deserving  of  applause.  Both  were 
united  in  Hume;  and  this  union  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  associate 
them  together  in  popular  opinion,  and  to  involve  them  equally  in  one  vague 
condemnation.    They  must,  therefore,  I  repeat,  be  accurately  distinguished; 
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and  thus,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  one  and  all  of  Home's  theological  con- 
clusions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  of  his  philosophical  skepticism,  that 
this  was  not  only  beneficial  in  its  results,  but,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
riod, even  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  Philosophy  towards  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  reqmsite  in  order  to  arouse  thought  from  its  lethargy.  Men 
had  fallen  asleep  over  their  dogmatic  systems.  In  Gennany,  the  Rationalism 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf;  in  England,  the  Sensualism  of  Locke,  with  all  its  mel- 
ancholy results,  had  subsided  almost  into  established  fuths.  The  Skepticism  of 
Hume,  like  an  electric  spai^,  sent  life  through  the  paralyzed  opinions ;  philos- 
ophy awoke  to  renovated  vigor,  and  its  problems  were  again  to  be  considered 
in  other  aspects,  and  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analysis. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  manifest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  prevailing  system.  In  this  respect,  skepticism  is  always  highly  advanta- 
geous; for  skepticism  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  erroneous  philosophy  to  the 
absurdity  which  it  always  virtually  involved.  The  skeptic,  qua  skeptic,  cannot 
himself  lay  down  his  premises;  he  can  only  accept  them  from  the  dogmatist;  if 
true,  they  can  afford  no  foundation  for  the  skeptical  inference ;  if  false,  the 
sooner  they  are  exposed  in  their  real  character,  the  better.  Accepting  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  dominant  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and  deducing 
with  irresistible  evidence  these  principles  to  their  legitimate  results,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity  of  these  results  themselves,  either  that  Phi- 
losophy altogether  was  a  delusion,  or  that  the  individual  systems  which  afforded 
the  premises,  were  erroneous  or  incomplete.  He  thus  constrained  philosophers 
to  the  alternative,  —  either  of  surrendering  philosophy  as  null,  or  of  ascending 
to  higher  principles,  in  order  to  reestablish  it  against  the  skeptical  reduction. 
The  dilemma  of  Hume  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the 
history  of  philosophy ;  for  out  of  it  the  whole  subsequent  Metaphyaic  of  Europe 
has  taken  its  rise. 

To  Hume  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  therefore,  also,  in  general, 
the  latter  philosophy  of  Germany.  Kant  explicitly  acknowledges  that  it  was 
by  Hume's  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  Causality,  he  was 
first  roused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen, 
of  placing  philosophy  on  a  foundation  beyond  the  reach  of  skepticism,  or  of 
surrendering  it  altogether ;  and  this  it  was  that  led  him  to  those  researches  into 
the  conditions  of  thought,  which  considered,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  their 
consequences,  whether  in  what  they  established  or  in  what  they  subverted,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  speculation. 

To  Hume,  in  like  manner,  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  is  now  distinctively  known  in  Europe  as  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Scottish  School 

Unable  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  as  founded  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  and  Locke,  Reid  had  quietly  resigned  himself  to  Idealism, 
and  he  confesses  that  he  would  never  have  been  led  to  question  the  legitimacy 
of  the  common  doctrine  of  Perception,  involving  though  it  did  the  negation  of 
an  external  world,  had  Hume  not  startled  him  into  hesitation  and  inquiry,  by 
showing  that  the  same  reasoning  which  disproved  the  Existence  of  Matter,  dis- 
proved, when  fairiy  carried  out,  also  the  Substantiality  of  Mind.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  philosophy  founded  by  Reid, — illustrated  and  adorned  by  Stewart; 
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and  it  is  to  this  philosophy,  and  to  the  writings  of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers, 
that  Scotland  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  distinguished  reputation  which  she  at 
present  enjoys,  in  every  country  where  the  study  of  the  Mind  has  not,  as  in 
England,  been  neglected  for  the  study  of  Matter. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reid  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  reproach.  At  home, 
mistaken  and  undervalued ;  abroad,  understood  and  honored.  The  assertion 
may  be  startling,  yet  is  literally  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  School 
have  been  nowhere  less  fairly  appreciated  than  in  Scotland  itself.  To  explain 
how  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  and,  consequently  neglected,  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt;  but  as  I  believe  an  equal 
ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  high  favor  accorded  to  these  speculations 
by  those  nations  who  are  now  in  advance,  as  the  most  enlightened  cultivators 
of  philosophy,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  that  it  may  be 
for  our  credit  not  rashly  to  disparage  what  other  countries  view  as  our  chief 
national  claim  to  scientific  celebrity.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  the  account  in  which  our  Scottish  Philosophy  is  held  in  Germany  and  in 
France. 

There  is  a  strong  general  analogy  between  the  philosophies  of  Beid  and  Kant ; 
and  Kant,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  was  a  Scotsman  by  proximate  descent  Both 
originate  in  a  recoil  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  both  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  Sensualism  of  Locke ;  both  vindicate  with  equal  zeal  the  moral  dignity 
of  man ;  and  both  attempt  to  mete  out  and  to  define  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  activity.  There  are  however,  important  differences  between  the 
doctrines,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
men ;  and  while  Kant  surpassed  Reid  in  systematic  power  and  comprehension, 
Beid  excelled  Kant  in  l^e  caution  and  security  of  his  procedure.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  of  difference  in  which  it  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  Kant  was  wrong.  I  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Perception,  —  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  Though  both  philosophies  were,  in  their 
origin,  reactions  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  this  reaction  was  not  equayy 
determined  in  each  by  the  same  obnoxious  conclusion.  For,  as  it  was  prima^ 
rily  to  reconnect  Effect  and  Cause  that  Kant  was  roused  to  speculation,  so  it 
was  primarily  to  regain  the  worlds  of  Mind  and  Matter,  that  Reid  was  awak- 
ened to  activity.  Accordingly  Kant,  admitting,  without  question,  the  previous 
doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any 
existence  external  to  itself,  adopted  it  without  hesitation  as  a  principle,  —  that 
the  mind  is  cognizant  of  nothing  beyond  its  own  modifications,  and  that  what 
our  natural  consciousness  mistakes  for  an  external  world,  is  only  an  internal 
phasnomenon,  only  a  mental  representation  of  the  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
Reid,  on  the  contrary,  was  fortunately  led  to  question  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  had  given  the  lie  to  the  natural  beliefs  of  mankind ;  and  his  in- 
quiry terminated  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  no  valid  ground  for  the 
hypothesis,  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  an  inunediate  knowledge 
of  material  objects  is  impossible.  The  attempt  of  Kant,  if  the  attempt  were 
serious,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  external  and  unknown  world,  was, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  a  signal  failure ;  and  his  Il^'pothetical  Realism  was 
soon  analyzed  by  an  illustrious  disciple  —  Fichte  —  into  an  Absolute  Idealism, 
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with  a  logical  rigor  that  did  not  admit  of  refutation.^  In  the  meanwhile  Iteid*ks 
doctrine  of  Perception  had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  acute  opponent  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  in  Germany ;  *  and  that  doctrine,  divested  of  those  supex^ 
ficial  errors  which  have  led  some  ingenious  reasoners  in  thb  country  to  view 
and  represent  Reid  as  holding  an  opinion  on  this  point  identical  with  Kant's, 
was,  in  Kant*s  own  country,  placed  in  opposition  against  his  opinion,  fortified 
as  that  was  by  the  authority  of  all  modem  philosophers.  And  with  what  result? 
Simply  this:  —  that  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Kantian 
school  now  acknowledge  Kant's  doctrine  of  Perception  to  be  erroneous,  and 
one  analogous  to  that  of  Reid  they  have  adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  while,  in 
Scotland,  the  fundamental  position  of  Reid's  philosophy  has  been  misunder- 
stood, his  criticism  of  the  ideal  theory  treated  as  a  blunder,  and  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  perception  represented  as  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  he  assailed ;  in  Germany,  and  by  his  own  disciples,  E^nt's 
theory  of  perception  is  admitted  to  be  false,  apd  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  on  this 
point,  i^preciated  at  its  just  value,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  original  contributions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

But  in  France,  I  may  add  Italy,  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  school  has  been 
even  more  signal  than  in  Germany.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  first  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Voltaire,  was,  by  the  lucid 
subtlety  of  Condillac,  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  not  only  obtained  an 
ascendant  over  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  but  rendered  it  in  France  ike 
object  of  all  but  universal  admiration.  Locke  had  deduced  all  knowledge 
from  Experience,  but  Condillac  analyzed  every  faculty  into  Sense.  Though 
its  author  was  no  materialist,  the  system  of  transformed  sensation  is  only  a  dis- 
guised materialism ;  and  the  import  of  the  doctrine  soon  became  but  too  appar- 
ent in  its  effects.  Melancholy,  however,  as  it  was,  this  theory  obtained  an 
authority  in  France  unparalleled  for  its  universality  and  continuance.  For 
seventy  years,  not  a  single  work  of  an  opposite  tendency  made  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  all  discussion  of  principles  had  ceased ;  it  re- 
mained only  to  develop  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  system ;  philosophy 
seemed  accomplished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France  until  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  the  Restoration,  the  minds  of  men 
were  again  turned  with  interest  to  metaphysical  speculation ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotdsh  Philosophy  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  in 
the  public  schools  of  France.  Reconunended  by  the  powerful  talent  and  high 
authority  of  Royer-CoUard,  these  doctrines  made  converts  of  some  of  the  lofti- 
est intellects  of  France.  A  vigorous  assault,  in  which  the  prowess  of  Cousin 
was  remarkable,  was  made  against  the  prevalent  opinions,  and  with  a  success 
80  decisive,  that,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty  years,  the  school  of  Condillac  is 
now,  in  its  own  country,  considered  as  extinct ;  while  our  Scottish  philosophy 
not  only  obtained  an  ascendant  in  public  opinion,  but,  through  the  influence 
of  my  illustrious  friend  M.  Cousin,  forms  the  basis  of  philosophical  instruction 

1  Some  fragmenUry  criticising  of  the  Kan-  2  Schnlze,  in  his  JBHeddemta,  published  in 

tian  philosophy  In  this  respect,  will  be  found  1792;  and  again  in  his  Kritik  der  Uuorttisehtn 

appended  to  this  dissertation.    See  below,  p.  TkOosophU,  1801.    See  RtitPs  Workt,  p.  7B7.— 
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Sn  tbe  varioas  CoHeges  connected  with  the  Uniyersity  of  France.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  the  French  have  servilely  adopted  the  opinions  of 
our  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  have  borrowed  they  have  so 
ably  amplified,  strengthened,  simplified,  and  improved,  that  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Reid  and  Stewart,  of  Royer-CoUard  and  JouiTroy  (for  Cousin  falls 
under  another  category),  ought  in  justice  to  be  denominated  the  Scoto-Gallican 
Philosophy,  —  a  name,  indeed,  already  bestowed  upon  them  by  recent  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  in  Germany. 


(6.)  M.  Jouffbot's  Ckiticism  of  thb  Scottish  School. 

(Probably  1837,  or  a  little  later.    See  (Euvrea  de  Rod,  vol.  1.  Preface,  p.  dzxxvi.- 

excix. — Ed.) 

*  «  *  *      I  must  be- allowed  to  mak6  an  observation  in 

reference  to  the  criticism  of  M.  Jouffroy. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  not  only  denounce  as  absurd  the  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  the  original  data  of  Consciousness  are  for  us  the  rule  of  what  we 
ought  to  believe,  that  is,  the  criteria  of  a  relative,  —  human,  —  subjective, 
truth ;  but  interdict  as  unphilosophical  all  question  in  regard  to  their  validity, 
as  the  vehicles  of  an  absolute  or  objective  truth. 

M.  Jouffroy,  of  course,  coincided  with  the  Scottish  philosophers  in  regard  to 
the  former ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  maintains,  with  Kant,  that  the  doubt  is 
legitimate,  and,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  insoluble,  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
entertained.  Nor,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  and  he  consider  the  question, 
am  I  disposed  to  dissent  from  his  conclusion.  But  on  that  on  which  I  have 
now  placed  it,^  I  cannot  but  view  the  inquiry  as  incompetent  For  what  is  the 
question  in  plain  terms  ?  Simply,  —  Whether  what  our  nature  compels  us  to 
believe  as  true  and  real,  be  true  and  real,  or  only  a  consistent  illusion  ?  Now 
this  question  cannot  be  philosophically  entertained,  for  two  reasons.  1^,  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  veracity  of  our  nature,  which 
either  precludes  or  peremptorily  repels  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  its  men- 
dacity. 2^,  Because  we  have  no  mean  out  of  Consciousness  of  testing  Con- 
sciousness. If  its  data  are  found  concordant,  they  must  be  trustworthy ;  if 
repugnant,  they  arc  already  proved  unworthy  of  credit.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  mutual  collation  of  the  primary  data  of  Consciousness  be  held  such  an 
inquiry,  this  is,  I  think,  manifestly  incompetent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  these  original  facts  being  rejected  as  false,  that  the  question  can 
emerge  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  others.  But,  in  reality,  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  problem  is  already  decided ;  their  character  for  truth  is  gone ;  and  all 
subsequent  canvassing  of  their  probability  is  profitless  speculation. 

Kant  started,  like  the  philosophers  in  general,  with  the  non-acceptance  of 
the  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
extended  objects.  This  first  step  decided  the  destiny  of  his  philosophy.  The 
external  world,  as  known,  was,  therefore,  only  a  phsBnomenon  of  the  internal ; 
and  our  knowledge  in  general  only  of  self,  the  objective  only  subjective ;  and 

1  See  lUitPt  Works,  p.  746.— Ed. 
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truth  oaly  the  haimony  of  thought  with  thought,  not  of  thought  with  things; 
—  reality  only  a  necessary  illusion. 

It  was  quite  in  order,  that  Kant  should  canvass  the  veracity  of  all  our  pri- 
mary beliefs,  having  founded  his  philosophy  on  the  presumed  falsehood  of  one ; 
and  an  inquiry  followed  out  with  such  consistency  and  talent  could  not,  from 
such  a  commencement,  terminate  in  a  different  result. 


(c.)  General  Characteristics  of  the  Scottish  School. 

>  (Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugalo  Stewart.     On 
Desk,  May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  is  distinctively  characterized  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  destructive  schemes  of  speculation  ;  —  in  particular,  to  Skepti- 
cism, or  the  uncertainty  of  Knowledge ;  to  Idealism,  or  the  non-existence  of 
the  material  world ;  to  Fatalism,  or.  the  denial  of  a  moral  universe.  Beid  has 
the  merit  of  originating  this  movement,  and  Stewart  the  honor  of  continuing, 
and  promoting,  and  extending  it 

In  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  before  Descartes,  in  whose  doctrines  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  modern  speculation  took  its  rise,  we  find  all  these  schemes, 
indeed,  but  all  marked  and  -modified  in  a  peci^iar  manner.  In  antiquity,  we 
have  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho  and  ^nesidemus;  but  this,  however  ingenious 
its  object,  never  became  popular  or  dangerous,  and  without  a  formal  or  decisive 
refutation,  gradually  died  out. 

In  the  scholastic  ages.  Idealism  was  [countenanced]  by  the  dominant  psychol- 
ogy, and  would  perhaps  have  taken  root,  but  for  the  check  it  encountered  from 
the  Church,  to  the  dogmas  of  which  all  philosophy  was  then  voluntarily  sub- 
jected. The  doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  in  its  cruder  form,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  question  often  mooted,  ^^  Could  not  God  maintain 
the  species  in  the  sensory,  the  object  (external  reality)  being  annihilated  ?  ** 
This  problem,  as  philosophy  affirmed,  theology  denied.  It  was  possible,  nay 
probable,  according  to  the  former ;  impossible,  because  heretical,  according  to 
the  latter.  ^ 

Finally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  decrees  of  God  might,  at  the  first 
view,  be  thought,  not  only  to  favor,  but  to  establish,  a  doctrine  of  unconditioned 
Fatalism.  But  this  inference  was  disavowed  by  the  most  strenuous  advocated 
of  Prescience  and  Predestination ;  and  the  Freewill  of  man  asserted  no  less 
vehemently  than  the  Free  Grace  of  Grod. 


{d)  Kant  and  Reid. 

(Written  in  conuection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk^  May, 
1 856 ;  written  Autumn  1 855. — Ed. ) 

In  like  manner,  Kant  assailed  Skepticism,  and  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  but 
with  a  very  different  result.    For,  if  in  one  conclusion  he  controverted  skep- 

1  See  l>ucu$sunuy  p.  196,  second  edition,— why  Idealism  mnd  the  doctrine  of  Trmsobettii- 
tiatlon  were  incompatible. 
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ticism,  he  bimself  introduced  and  patronized  the  most  unexclusive  doubt  He 
showed,  indeed,  that  Hume's  rejection  of  the  notion  of  Causality  was  groundless. 
He  proved  that,  although  this  notion  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  constructed 
from  experience,  still  causality  was  a  real  and  efficient  principle,  native  and 
necessary  in  human  intelligence ;  and  that  although  experience  did  not  explain 
its  genesis,  experience  always  supposes  its  operation.  So  far  so  good.  But 
Kant  did  not  stop  here.  He  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that 
Intelligence  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and  that  specula- 
tion ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its  highest  potence,  in  its  very 
essence,  thought  is  thus  infected  with  contradiction ;  and  the  worst  and  most 
pervading  skepticism  is  the  melancholy  result  If  I  have  done  anything  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these 
contrarlictions ;  in  showing  that  they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends 
the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate  exercise  is  restricted ;  and  that  within  these 
bounds  (the  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

"Neque  decipltur,  nee  decipit  umquam." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kanf s  antinomies,  with  their  consequent  skepticism, 
are  solved ;  and  the  human  mind,  however  weak,  is  shown  not  to  be  the  work 
of  a  treacherous  Creator. 

Beid,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  subvert  the  trustworthiness  of  the  one  witness, 
on  whose  absolute  veracity  he  relied.  In  his  hands  natural  (and,  therefore,  nec- 
essary) thought  —  Consciousness,  —  Common  Sense,  —  are  always  held  out  as 
entitled  to  our  implicit  and  thorough-going  confidence.  The  fact  of  the  testi- 
mony sufficiently  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  the  testimony  avouches.  The 
testimony,  if  delivered,  is  to  be  believed  pro  tanio  impeccable. 


(e)  Eakt's  Doctrine  of   Space  and  Time. 
(Fragments  from  early  Papers.    Probably  before  1 886.  —  Ed.  ) 

S^ant,  1^  Made  our  actual  world  one  merely  of  illusion.  Time  and  Space, 
under  which  we  must  perceive  and  think,  he  reduced  to  mere  subjective  spec- 
tral forms,  which  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  universe. 
We  can  infer  nothing  from  this  to  that  Cause  and  Effect  govern  thing  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  Space  and  Time ;  the  relation  will  not  subsist  where 
Time  and  Space  have  no  reality.  (Lines  from  Fracastorius.)*  Corresponds 
with  the  Platonic,  but  more  thorough-going.  Kant  2°,  Made  Reason,  Intelli- 
gence, contradict  itself  in  its  legitimate  exercise.  Antilogy,  —  antinomy,  part 
and  parcel  of  its  nature ;  not  only  **  reasoning,  but  to  err,"  but  reason  itself. 

Thus,  the  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  illusion,  and 
that  our  very  faculty  of  knowledge  is  only  given  us  to  mislead,  is  the  result  of 
our  criticism,  —  Skepticism. 

On  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  holds,  1^,  That  Space  and  Time,  as  given,  are 
real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things ;  2*^,  That  Intelligence, —  Reason, 

1  See  lect  xxi.  p.  290.— Ed. 
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—  within  its  legitimate  limits,  is  legitimate ;  within  this  sphere  it  never  de* 
ceives ;  and  it  is  only  when  transcending  that  sphere,  when  founding  on  its 
illegitimate  as  on  its  legitimate  exercise,  that  it  affords  a  contradictory  result ; 
**  Ne  sapiamus  ultra  facultates."  The  d(^;matic  assertion  of  necessity, — of 
Fatalism,  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  Liberty,  are  the  counter  and  equally 
inconceivable  conclusions  from  reliance  on  the  illegitimate  and  one^ded. 


Kant  holds  the  subjectivity  of  Space  (and  Hme),  and,  if  he  does  not  deny, 
will  not  affinn  the  existence  of  a  real  space,  external  to  our  minds ;  because  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  our  perceptive  faculty.  He  holds  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  external  thing  as  really  existing,  and  that  all  our  perceptions  are 
merely  appearances,  i.  e.  subjective  representations,  —  subjective  modifications, 
—  which  the  mind  is  determined  to  exhibit,  as  an  apparently  objective  opposi- 
tion to  itself, — its  pure  and  real  subjective  modifications.  Yet,  while  he  gives 
up  the  external  existence  of  space,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  he 
holds  the  reality  of  external  material  existences  (things  in  themselves),  which 
are  ^ually  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
render  a  reason  for  dus  seeming  inconsistency,  and  to  explain  how  his  system 
was  not,  in  its  legitimate  conclumons,  an  universal  Idealism;  and  he  baa 
accordingly  attempted  to  establish,  by  necessary  inference,  what  his  philoeophy 
could  not  accept  as  an  immediate  fact  of  consciousness. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  Krilik  der  Reinen  Vemunft,  he  has  aoeordingly 
given  what  he  calls  a  *'*' strict^  and,  as  he  is  convinced^  the  <ndy  possible,  demon- 
stration for  the  objective  reality  of  our  external  perceptions; "  and,  at  the  sama 
time,  he  declares  that  it  would  be  the  eternal  scandal  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  if  we  were  compelled  to  yield  our  assent  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  only  as  an  article  of  Faith,  and  were  unable  to 
oppose  a  satisfactory  refutation  to  any  skeptical  objections  that  might  be  sug- 
gested touching  their  reality  (Yorrede,  p.  xxxix).  The  demonstration  which 
is  thus  exclusively  and  confidently  proposed,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  is  involved  in  the  very  consciousness  of  self,  —  that 
without  a  n<m,  there  can  be  no  /,  and  that  the  CogUo  ergo  sum  is  not  more 
certain  than  the  Cogko  ergo  es. 


XL —PHYSIOLOGICAL.     (See  p.  183.) 
(a.)  Phkenoloot. 


Such  is  a  very  general  view  of  that  system  [the  Nervous]  and  its  relations, 
which  physiologists  and  philosophers  in  general  have  held  to  be  the  proximate 
organ  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  many  to  be  even  the  thinking  principle  itself 
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That  the  mind,  in  its  lower  energies  and  affections,  is  immediate^  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  general,  the  development 
of  the  brain  in  the  different  species  of  animals  is  correspondent  to  their  intelli- 
gence,— these  are  conclusions  established  upon  an  induction  tok)  exteneive  and 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt  But  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  a  step  farther, 
and  to  connect  the  mind  or  its  Acuities  with  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  checked.  Observation  and  experiment  seem 
to  fail ;  they  afford  only  obscure  and  varying  reports ;  and  if,  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, we  hazard  a  conclusion,  this  is  only  a  theory  established  upon  some 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  which  fictions  stand  in  place  of  facts.  The  uncertainty 
of  such  conclusions  is  shown  by  the  unexampled  diversity  of  opinion  that  has 
always  reigned  among  those  who,  discontented  with  a  prudent  ignorance,  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  phfenomena  of  mind  by  the  phsenomena  of  organizar 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  some  (and  their  opinion  is  not,  cextainly,  the  least  philo- 
sophical) hold  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  less  contained  than  con- 
taining, —  that  it  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  This  is  the  coay* 
mon  doctrine  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  scholastic  Aristotelian^^ 

In  the  second  place,  others  have  attempted  to  connect  the  conscious  princi^i 
pie  in  general  with  a  particular  part  of  the  oi^ganism,  but  by  very  different 
relations.  Some  place  it  there,  as  in  a  local  seat ;  others  make  it  dependent 
on  that  part,  as  on  its  organ ;  while  others  hold  that  the  mind  stands  in  a  more 
immediate  relation  to  this  part,  only  because  it  is  the  point  of  convergence 
where  all  the  bodily  sensations  meet.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
hundred  and  one  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  point  in  the  corporeal  organism, 
in  proximate  connection  with  the  mind.  It  would  occupy  more  than  our  hour 
to  give  you  even  a  summary  account  of  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject 

In  the  third  place,  no  opinion  has  been  more  generally  prevalent  than  that 
different  faculties  and  dispomtions  of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  different  parts 
of  the  bodily  organism^  and  more  especially  on  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Under  this  head,  I  shall  state  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  more  famous 
opinions.  The  most  celebrated  doctrine  —  that  which  was  more  universally 
adopted,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  a^y  other — was  that  which,  with^  cer- 
tain modifications,  assigned  different  places  in  the  Encephalos  to  Memory, 
Imagination,  Sense,  and  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  —  Reason  or  Intelligence 
being  left  inorganic.  This  opinion  we  trace  upward,  through  the  Latin  and 
Arabian  schools,*  to  St  Austin,^  Nemesius,^  the  Greek  physician  Aetius,  and 
even  to  the  anatomists  Rufus  and  Posidonius.  Memor}',  on  this  hypothesis, 
was  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  subjacent  ventricle ; 
and  as  the  phrenologists  now  attempt  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  this  faculty  lies 
above  the  eyebrows,  by  the  alleged  fact  that,  when  a  man  wishes  to  stimulate 
his  recollection,  he  rubs  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  —  so,  of  old,  the  same 
conclusion  was  established  on  the  more  plausible  assertion,  that  a  man  in  such 

1  Seo  lect  XX.  p.  271.  — Ed.  8  J)e  GeneH  ad  Ldteram^  I.  vli.  Mips.  xrU. 

9  [See  GaMendi,  P/tytiea,  i  01.  memb.  port,  xviii.  — Ed.    [See  Tenneman,  t.  x.  p.  241.] 

1.  viii.    Opera,  t,  ii.  pp.  400, 401.     Averroes,  4  De  Natura  HominUy  e.  xiii.  p.  204.  edit 

Dtunut.  Desirvctionum,  Jrist.  Optra,  t  x-  p.  Mftttluel.— £d. 
840.    Yenioe,  Ifiao.] 
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eircumfltances  naturally  scratches  the  back  of  his  head.  The  one  indication  b 
at  least  as  good  as  the  other. 

Amon^^  modern  physiologists,  Willis  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  new  attri- 
bution of  mental  functions  to  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  He  placed 
Perception  and  Sensation  in  the  corpus  callosunij  Imagination  and  Appetite  in 
the  corpora  striata,  Memory  in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  Involuntar}'  Motion 
in  the  cerebellum,  etc.;  and  to  Willis  is  to  be  traced  the  determination, so  con- 
spicuous among  subsequent  physiologists,  of  attributing  different  mental  uses  to 
different  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  state  to  you  the  many  various  and  contradictory  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  these  uses.  To  psychologists  they  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  comparatively  uninteresting,  as,  were  they  even  ascertained  to  be 
something  better  than  conjectures,  still,  as  the  physical  condition  is  in  all  of 
them  occult,  it  could  not  be  applied  as  an  instrument  of  psychological  discov- 
ery. The  exception  which  I  make  is,  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Gall.  If 
true,  that  doctrine  would  not  only  afford  us  a  new  instrument,  but  would  in  a 
great  measure  supersede  the  old.  In  fact,  the  psychology  of  consciousness,  and 
the  psychology  founded  on  Gall's  organology,  are  mere  foolishness  to  each 
other.  They  arrive  at  conclusions  the  most  contradictory ;  insomuch  that  the 
establishment  of  the  one  necessarily  supposes  the  subversion  of  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances,  no  one  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  man  can  be 
indifferent  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  new  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  cannot  be  passed  over  with  contempt  It  is  maintained  not  only  by 
too  many,  but  by  too  able  advocates,  to  be  summarily  rejected.  That  its 
results  are  repugnant  to  those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorry  reason  for 
not  inquiring  into  their  foundation.  This  doctrine  professes  to  have  discovered 
new  principles,  and  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions ;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  merely  by  their  conformity  or  discon- 
formity  with  those  old  results  which  the  new  professedly  refute.  'To  do  so 
would  be  mere  prejudice,  —  a  mere  assumption  of  the  point  at  issue.  At  the 
same  time,  this  doctrine  professes  to  be  founded  on  sensible  facts.  Sensible 
facts  must  be  shown  to  be  false,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment ;  for,  as 
old  Femelius  has  well  expressed  it,  —  "  Insipientis  arrogantiae  est  argumenta- 
tionis  necessitatem  sensuum  testimonio  anteponere."  To  oppose  such  a  doc- 
trine in  such  a  manner  is  not  to  refute,  but  to  recommend ;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, this  has  been  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  organology  of  Gall  and  his 
followers  has  been  assailed.  Such  an  opinion  must  be  taken  on  its  own  ground. 
We  must  join  issue  with  it  upon  the  facts  and  inferences  it  embraces.  If  the 
facts  are  true,  and  if  the  inferences  necessarily  follow,  the  opinion  must  be 
admitted ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  we  candidly  inquire  into  these  the  better, 
for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  doctrine  rests. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  the  phrenological  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
IS  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  fact,  by  the  truth  of  which  the 
hypothesis  could  be  proved,  and,  consecjuently,  by  the  falsehood  of  which  it 
could  be  disproved.  Now,  what  are  such  facts  ?  The  one  condition  of  such  a 
fact  is,  that  it  should  be  general.     The  phrenological  theory  is,  that  there  h  a 
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correspondence  between  tlie  volume  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  tbe 
intensity  of  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  —  the  former  they  call 
development,  the  latter  manifestation.  Now,  individual  cases  of  alleged  con- 
formity of  development  and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconformity  could  prove  little  against 
it;  because,  1^,  The  phrenologists  had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  themselves  or  their  opponents ; 
2°,  Because  the  mental  manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate ;  3°,  Be- 
cause they  had  introduced,  as  subsidiary  hypotheses,  the  occult  qualities  of 
temperament  and  activity,  so  that,  in  individual  cases,  any  given  head  could 
always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any  given  character.  Individual  cases 
were  thus  ambiguous ;  they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute  the 
theory.  But  where  the  phrenologist  had  proclaimed  a  general  fact,  by  that 
feet  their  doctrine  could  be  tried.  For  example,  when  they  asserted  as  the 
most  illustrious  discovery  of  Gall,  and  as  the  surest  inference  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  established  this 
inference  as  the  basis  of  certain  general  facts  which,  as  common  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  could  easily  be  made  matter  of  precise  experiment  ;«r- by 
these  facts  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  could  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  this  on 
ground  the  most  favorable  for  them.  For  the  general  probability  of  their  doc- 
trine was  thus  estimated  by  the  truth  of  its  best-established  element  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  such  general  facts  were  found  false,  their  disproval  afforded 
the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  whole  system.  For  the  phrenologists 
themselves  readily  admit,  that  their  theory  is  exploded,  if  their  doctrine  of  the 
Action  of  the  cerebellum  is  disproved.  Because,  therefore,  an  examination 
of  the  general  facts  of  Phrenology  was  at  once  decisive  and  comparatively 
easy,  I  determined,  on  this  ground,  to  try  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  I  shall 
state  to  you  very  generally  a  few  results  of  the  investigation,  of  which  I  may, 
without  boasting,  affirm  that  no  inquiry  of  the  kind  was  ever  conducted  with 
greater  care  or  more  scrupulous  accuracy. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  the  cerebellum,  on 
which  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  dwelling  as  briefly  as  I  can.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  extent  of  my  experiments  on  this  organ  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  Phrenology.  My  attention  was,  indeed,  originally  turned  to  the  relation 
of  the  afteivbrain  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  this  point ;  but  that  end  was  very 
soon  accomplished,  and  it  was  certain  discoveries  which  I  made  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  development  and  the  function  of  this  organ,  and  the  desire  of 
establishing  these  by  an  induction  from  as  many  of  the  species  as  possible  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  has  hith- 
erto been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiologist  When  I  publish  its 
results,  they  will  disprove  a  hundred  times  over  all  the  phrenological  assertions 
in  regard  to  the  cerebellum ;  but  this  will  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  I  may  add,  that  my  tables  extend  to 
above  one  thousand  brains  of  above  fifty  species  of  animals,  accurately  weighed 
by  a  delicate  balance ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  phrenologists  have  not  a 
single  observation  of  any  accuracy  to  which  they  can  appeal.  The  only  evi- 
dence in  the  shape  of  precise  experiment  on  which  they  can  lR>und,  is  a  table 
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of  Setres,  who  b  no  phrenologut,  affording  the  general  averages  of  certaiB 
weighings,  said  to  hare  been  made  by  him,  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  in  the 
human  subject  I  shall  prove  that  table  an  imaginary  fabrication  in  support 
of  a  now  exploded  hypothesis  of  the  author. 

The  alleged  facts  on  which  Gall  and  his  followers  establish  their  conduaioii 
in  regard  to  the  fiinction  of  the  cerebellum,  are  the  following : 

The  first  is,  thai  in  all  animals,  females  have  this  organ,  on  an  average, 
greatly  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  males.  '^Now,  so  far  is 
this  assertion  from  being  correct,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth ;  and  I  have 
ascertained,  by  an  immense  induction,  that  in  no  species  of  animal  has  the 
female  a  proportionally  smaller  cerebellum  than  the  male,  but  that  in  most 
species,  and  this  according  to  a  certain  law,  she  has  a  considerably  larger.  In' 
no  animal  is  this  difference  more  determinate  than  in  man.  Women  have  on 
an  average  a  oere^Uum  to  the  brain  proper,  as  1 :  7 ;  men  as  1 : 8.  This  is 
a  general  fact  which  I  have  completely  established.^ 

The  second  alleged  faet  is,  that  in  impuberal  animals  the  cerebellum  is  in 
proportion  to  the  brain  proper  greatly  less  than  in  adults.  This  is  equally 
erroneous.  In  all  animals,  long  previous  to  puberty,  has  the  cerebellum  at- 
tained its  maximum  proportion.  And  here  also  I  am  indebted  to  the  phrenol- 
ogists for  having  led  me  to  make  the  discovery  of  another  curious  law,  and  to 
establish  the  real  function  of  the  cerebellum.  Physiologists  have  intherto  be- 
lieved that  the  cerebella  of  all  animals,  indifferently,  were,  for  a  certain  period 
subsequent  to  birth,  greatly  less,  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper,  than  in 
adults;  and  have  taken  no  note  of  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  dif- 
ferent classes.  Thus,  completely  wrong  in  regard  to  the  feet,  they  have  neces- 
sarily overlooked  the  law  by  which  it  is  governed.  In  those  animals  that  have 
from  the  first  the  full  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  which  depend  immedi- 
ately on  their  own  exertions,  and  on  their  own  power  of  assimilatioi#for  nutri- 
ment, the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  as  large,  nay,  lai^r,  than  in  the 
adult  In  the  chicken  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasant,  partridge,  etc.,  this  is  the 
case ;  and  most  remarkably  alter  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  yolk 
(corresponding  in  a  certain  sort  to  the  milk  in  quadrupeds)  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  calf,  kid,  lamb,  and  probably  in  the  colt,  the  proportion  of  the 
eerebellum  at  birth  is  very  little  less  than  in  the  adult  In  those  birds  that 
do  not  possess  at  once  the  full  power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  which  are  in  a 
rapid  state  of  growth,  the  cerebellum,  within  a  few  days  at  least  afler  being 
hatched,  and  by  the  time  the  yolk  b  absorbed,  b  not  less  or  larger  than  in  the 
adult ;  the  pigeon,  sparrow,  etc.,  etc.,  are  examples.  In  the  young  of  those 
quadrupeds  that  for  some  time  wholly  depend  for  support  on  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  as  on  half-assimilated  food,  and  which  have  at  first  feeble  powers  of 
regulated  motion,  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain  proper  is  at 
birth  very  small;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  full  period  of  lactation,  it  has  with 
them  as  with  other  animals  (nor  is  man  properly  an  exception),  reached  the 
full  proportion  of  the  adult  This,  for  example,  is  seen  in  the  young  rabbit, 
kitten,  whelp,  etc. ;  in  them  the  cerebellum  is  to  the  brain  proper  at  btrth 
about  as  1  to  U ;  at  six  and  eight  weeks  old,  about  as  1  to  6*    Pigs,  etc^  as 

18ee]>elow(»)  0»Weighto/BrmH,p.eSS,^ED, 
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poflaessing  immediately  the  power  of  regulated  motion,  bat  wholly  dependent 
on  the  milk  of  the  mother  during  at  least  the  first  month  after  birth,  exhibit  a 
medium  between  the  two  classes.  At  birth  the  proportion  is  in  them  as  1  to 
9,  in  the  adult  as  1  to  6.  This  analogy,  at  whieh  I  now  only  hint,  has  never 
been  suspected ;  it  points  at  the  new  and  important  conclusion  (corroborated 
by  many  other  facts),  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  intracranial  organ  of  the  nu- 
tritive faculty,  that  term  being  taken  in  its  broadest  signification ;  and  it  con- 
firms also  an  old  opinion,  recently  revived,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  voluntary 
.  or  systematic  motion.^ 

The  third  alleged  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain 
proper  in  different  species,  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  phrenological 
function  attributed  to  it  This  assertion  is  groundless  aa  the  others.  There 
are  many  other  fictions  in  regard  io  this  organ ;  but  these,  I  think,  are  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  truth- of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum ;  and  the  cerebellum,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  citadel  of  Phrenology. 

I  shall,  however,  give  you  the  sample  of  another  general  hjct.  The  organ  of 
Yeneration  rises  in  the  noiddle  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  head.  Women,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  manifest  religious  feeling  more  strongly  and  generally 
than  men ;  and  the  phrenologists  accordingly  assert,  that  the  female  cranium  is 
higher  in  proportion  in  that  region  than  the  male.  This  I  found  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  truth,  by  a  comparative  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  skulls  of 
either  sex«  In  man,  the  female  encephalos  is  conraderably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  in  shape  the  crania  of  the  sexes  are  different  By  what  dimen- 
sion is  the  female  skuU  less  than  the  male  ?  The  female  skull  is  longer,  it  is 
nearly  as  broad,  but  it  is  much  lower  than  the  male.  This  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral curious  sexual  differences  of  the  head. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  Qfrania  of  murderers  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  this 
University,  with  about  nearly  two  hundred  ordinary  skulls  indifferently  taken, 
I  found  that  these  criminals  exhibited  a  development  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  and  other  evil  propensities  smaller,  and  a  development 
of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  larger,  than  the  average.  Nay, 
more,  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  murderers'  skulls  were  compared, 
not  merely  with  a  common  average,  but  with  the  individual  crania  of  Robert 
Bruce,  George  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  David  Gregory. 

I  omit  all  notice  of  many  other  decisive  facts  subversive  of  the  hypothesis  in 
question ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  alluding  to  one  which  dis- 
proves, at  one  blow,  a  multitude  of  organs,  affords  a  significant  example  of  their 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  shows  how  easily  manifestation  can,  by  the  phrenol- 
ogists, be  accommodated  to  any  development,  real  or  supposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Frontal  Sinuses.  These  are  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
consequence  of  a  divei^nce  from  each  other.  They  are  found  in  all  puberal 
crania,  and  are  of  variable  and  [from  without]  wholly  inappreciable  extent  and 
depth.  Where  they  exist,  they  of  course  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
estimate  of  the  cerebral  development ;  and  their  extent  being  undisooverable, 
they  completely  baffle  all  certain  observation.    Now,  the  phrenologists  have, 

1  From  a  commanication  by  the  Author,  prints  in  Dr.  Munro'i  AmUomy  of  the  Atrin,  pp. 
6^  7.    See  below  (6)  0»  WHgki  of  Brain.  —  ^Si, 
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fortunately  or  Dnfortunately,  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  very  smallest  o 
gans  over  the  region  of  th«  sinus ;  which  thus,  independently  of  other  imped- 
iments, renders  all  phrenological  observation  more  or  less  uncertain  in  regard 
to  sixteen  of  their  organs.  Of  these  cavities  the  anatomists  in  general  seem  to 
have  known  not  much,  and  the  phrenologists  absolutely  nothing.  At  least,  the 
former  are  wrong  in  many  of  their  positions,  the  latter  wrong  in  all.  I  shall 
give  you  a  sample  of  the  knowledge  and  consistency  of  the  phrenologists  on 
this  point 

Gall  first  of  all  answered  the  objection  of  the  sinus  by  asserting,  that  even 
when  it  existed,  the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  were  still  parallel.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by  their  divergence  from  parallelism,  and  thus  it 
is  now  described  by  the  phrenologists  themselves.  In  his  latest  works,  Gall 
asserted  that  the  sinus  is  frequently  absent  in  men,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
in  women.  But  Spurzheim  carried  the  negation  to  its  highest  climax,  for  he 
avers  (I  quote  his  words),  **  that  children  and  young  adult  persons  have  no 
holes  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  the  forehead,  and  that  they  occur 
only  in  old  persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity."  He  did  not  always,  indeed,  as- 
sert as  much,  and  in  some  of  his  works  he  allows  that  they  throw  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Size,  but  not  much  over  that  of 
Locality. 

Now  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  established  by  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 
crania,  that  no  skull  is  wWiout  a  sinus.  This  is,  indeed,  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  anatomists.  But  I  have  also  proved  that  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  their 
increasing  in  extent  in  proportion  as  the  subject  advances  in  life,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  The  smallest  sinus  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  cranium  of  a  woman  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  two  facts — the  fact  of  the  universal  existence  of  the  sinus,  and  its  great 
and  various  and  inappreciable  extent,  and  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
phrenologists  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  —  these  two 
facts  prove  that  these  observers  have  been  going  on  finding  always  manifesta- 
tion and  development  in  exact  conformity ;  when,  lo !  it  turns  out,  that  in 
nearly  half  their  organs,  the  protuberance  or  depression  apparent  on  the  ex- 
ternal bone  has  no  connection  with  any  correspondent  protuberance  or  de- 
pression in  the  brain.  Now,  what  does  this  evince  ?  Not  merely  that  they 
were  wrong  in  regard  to  these  particular  observations  and  the  particular  organs 
established  upon  the  mistake.  Of  course,  the  whole  organs  lying  over  the 
sinuses  are  swept  away.  But  this  b  not  all ;  for  the  theory  supposes,  as  its 
condition,  that  the  amount  of  the  two  qualities  of  mental  manifestation  and 
cerebral  development  can  be  first  accurately  measured  apart,  and  then  com- 
pared together,  and  found  to  be  either  conformable  or  disconformable ;  and  the 
doctrine,  assuming  this  possibility,  proves  its  truth  only  by  showing  that  the 
two  qualities  thus  severally  estimated,  are,  in  all  cases,  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Now,  if  the  possibility  thus  assumed  by  Phrenology  were  true,  it  would  at 
once  have  discovered  that  the  apparent  amount  of  development  over  the  sinus 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental  manifestation.  But  this  it  never  did ;  it 
always  found  the  apparent  or  cranial  development  over  the  sinus  conformable 
to  the  mental  manifestation,  though  this  bony  development  bore  no  more  a  pro- 
portion to  the  cerebral  brain,  than  if  it  had  been  looked  fi>r  on  the  great  toe ; 
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and  tbQS  it  id  at  once  evident,  tbat  manifestation  and  development  in  general 
are,  in  their  hands,  such  factitious,  such  arbitrary  quantities,  that  they  can 
always,  under  any  circumstances,  be  easily  brought  into  unison.  Phrenology 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  leaden  rule,  which  bends  to  whatever  it  is  applied ; 
and,  therefore,  all  phrenological  observation  is  poisoned,  in  regard  even  to 
those  organs  where  a  similar  obstacle  did  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  cere- 
bral development  Suppose  a  mathematician  to  propose  a  new  method  for  the 
solution  of  algebraical  equations.  If  we  applied  it  and  found  it  gave  a  false 
result,  would  the  inventor  be  listened  to  if  he  said,  — "  True,  my  method  is 
wrong  in  these  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  proved 
false  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  ?  "  Now,  this  is  precisely 
the  plea  I  have  heard  from  the  phrenologists  in  relation  to  the  sinus.  **  Well ! " 
they  say,  '*  we  admit  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  all  wrong  about  the 
sinus,  and  we  give  up  the  organs  above  the  eyes ;  but  our  system  is  untouched 
in  the  others  which  are  situate  beyond  the  reach  of  that  obnoxious  cavity." 
To  such  reasoning  there  was  no  answer. 

I  should  have  noticed,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  intervening 
caverns  in  the  forehead,  the  small  organs  arranged,  like  peas  in  a  pod,  along 
the  eyebrows  could  not  have  severally  manifested  any  difference  of  develop- 
ment If  we  suppose  (what  I  make  bold  to  say  was  never  yet  observed  in  the 
brain)  that  a  portion  of  it  so  small  in  extent  as  any  one  of  the  six  phrenological 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order,  and  Number,  which  lie  side  by  side 
upon  the  eyebrows,  was  ever  prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface,  —  I 
say,  supposing  the  protuberance  of  so  small  a  spot  upon  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, it  could  never  determine  a  corresponding  eminence  on  the  external  table 
of  the  skull.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  protrusion  of  brain  upon  the 
cranium  ?  It  would  only  make  room  for  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
which  it  would  attenuate.  This  is  shown  by  two  examples.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  convolutions  themselves.  I  should,  however,  state,  that  convolution, 
and  anfractuosity  or  furrow,  are  correlative  terms,  like  hill  and  valley,  —  the 
former  (convolutions)  being  applied  to  the  windings  of  the  cerebral  surface 
as  rising  up,  —  the  latter  (anfractuosity,  or  furrow)  being  applied  to  them  as 
sinking  in.  Convolutions  are  the  winding  eminences  between  the  furrows; 
anfractuosities  the  winding  depressions  between  the  convolutions.  This  being 
understood,  we  find,  on  looking  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  that 
the  convolutions  attenuate  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  transparent — 
diaphanous  — over  them,  whereas  it  remains  quite  thick  over  the  anfractuosities ; 
but  they  cause  no  inequality  on  the  outer  surface.  Yet  the  convolutions,  which 
thus  make  room  for  themselves  in  the  bone  without  elevating  it  externally,  are 
often  broader,  and  of  course  always  longer,  than  the  little  organs  which  the 
phrenologists  have  placed  along  the  eyebrows.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  an  organ  like  Size,  or  Weight,  or  Color,  if  it  did  not  project 
beyond  the  surrounding  brain,  would  only  render  the  superincumbent  bone 
thinner,  without  causing  it  to  rise,  unless  we  admit  that  nature  complaisantly 
changes  her  laws  in  acconmiodation  to  the  new  doctrine. 

But  we  have  another  parallel  instance  still  more  precisely  in  point  In 
many  heads  there  are  certain  rounded  eminences  (called  Glandtdce  Pacchioni), 
on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  brain,  which  nearly  correspond  in  size  with  the 
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little  organs  in  question.  Now,  if  the  phrenological  supposition  were  correct, 
that  an  elevation  on  the  brain,  of  so  limited  an  extent,  would  cause  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  external  table  of  the  bone,  —  these  eminences  would  do  so  fiur 
more  certainly  than  any  similar  projection  over  the  eyebrows.  For  the  frontal 
bone  in  the  frontal  region  is  under  the  continual  action  of  muscles,  and  this 
action  would  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  any  partial  elevation ;  whereas,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  bone  is  almost  wholly  exempt  from  such  an 
agency.  But  do  the  glands,  as  they  are  called,  of  Facchioni  (though  they  are 
no  glands), — do  they  determine  an  elevation  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  skull  corresponding  to  the  elevation  they  form  on  the  cerebral  surface  ? 
Not  in  the  ver}'  least ;  the  cranium  is  there  outwardly  quite  equable  —  levels 
uniform  —  though  probably  attenuated  to  the  thinness  of  paper  to  accommo- 
date the  internal  rising. 

The  other  facts  which  I  have  stated  as  subversive  of  what  the  phrenologists 
regard  as  the  best-established  constituents  of  thefr  system, — I  could  only  state 
to  you  on  my  own  authority.  But  they  are  founded  on  observations  made  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  on  phsenomena,  which  every  one  is  capable  of  veri- 
fying. If  the  general  facts  I  gave  you  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  etc.,  are 
false,  then  am  I  a  deliberate  deceiver ;  ibr  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
one  with  the  ordinary  discourse  of  reason  could  commit  an  error  in  regard  to 
them,  if  he  actually  made  the  observations.  The  maxim,  however,  which  I 
have  myself  always  followed,  and  which  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  you, 
is  to  take  nothing  upon  trust  that  can  possibly  admit  of  doubt,  and  which  yoo 
are  able  to  verify  for  yourselves ;  and  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  hurry  on  to 
more  important  subjects,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  show  you  by  experi* 
ment  what  I  have  now  been  compelled  to  state  to  you  upon  authority  alone.^ 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  fact,  of  which  I  believe  none  of  our  present  phre* 
nologists  are  aware,  —  at  least  all  their  books  confidently  assert  the  very  reverse. 
It  is  this,  —  that  the  new  system  is  the  result,  not  of  experience  but  of  conjec- 
ture, —  and  that  Gall,  instead  of  deducing  the  faculties  from  the  oi^gans,  and 
generalizing  both  from  particular  observations,  first  of  all  cogitated  a  &culty  a 
priori,  and  then  looked  about  for  an  organ  with  which  to  connect  it  In  short, 
Phrenology  was  not  discovered,  but  invented. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  are  two  fiiculties,  or  rather  two  modifica- 
tions of  various  faculties,  which  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  psychologies  of 
Wolf  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Empire;  — these  are  called  in  German 
Tie/sinn  and  Scharfsinn^  —  literally  deep  sense  and  sharp  sense,  but  are  now 
known  in  English  phrenological  language  by  the  terms  Causality  and  Compari- 
son. Now  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  Gall  found  these  two  clumsy 
modifications  of  mind,  ready  shaped  out  in  the  previous  theories  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  own  country,  and  then  in  the  language  itsel£  Now,  this  being 
understood,  you  must  also  know  that,  in  1 798,  Gall  published  a  letter  to  Retzer, 
of  Vienna,  wherein  he,  for  the  first  time,  promulgates  the  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  we  here  catch  him  —  reum  confitentem — in  the  very  act  of  conjec- 
turing. In  this  letter  he  says :  *'  I  am  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  my  researches 
as  to  have  discovered  special  organs  for  Scharftinn  and  Tiefsinn  (Comparison 

1  Sm  lltlow  (tf)  On  fVonloJ  SItiMif,  p.  668.  —  Sd. 
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and  Causality),  for  tbe  principle  of  the  Representative  Faculty  (Varstdlungi* 
vermdf/en,  —  another  faculty  in  German  philosophy),  and  for  the  different 
Tarieties  of  judgment,  etc."  In  this  sentence  we  see  exhibited  the  real  source 
and  veritable  derivation  of  the  system. 

In  the  Darstellung  of  Froriep,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Gall,  under  whose  eye  the 
work  was  published  in  the  year  1800,  twenty-two  organs  are  given,  of  which 
the  greater  proportion  are  now  either  translated  to  new  localities,  or  altogether 
thrown  out  We  find  also  that  the  sought-for  organs  had,  in  the  interval,  been 
found  for  Scharfsinn  (Comparison),  and  Tiefsinn  (Causality) ;  and  what  fur- 
ther exhibits  the  hypothetical  genealogy  of  the  doctrine,  is,  that  a  great  number 
of  organs  are  assumed,  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  possible  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, at  the  base  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  as  those  of  the  External 
Senses,  those  of  Desire,  Jealousy,  Envy,  love  of  Power,  love  of  Pleasure,  love 
of  Life,  etc 

An  organ  of  Sensibility  is  placed  above  that  of  Amativeness,  between  and 
below  two  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  —  an  organ  of  Liberality  (its  defi- 
ciency standing  instead  of  an  organ  of  Avarice  or  Acquisitiveness),  is  situated 
above  the  eyebrows,  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  that  of  Time.  An  organ 
of  Imagination  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Theosophy  or  Veneration, 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  head ;  and  Veracity  is  problematically  established 
above  an  organ  of  Parental  Love.  An  organ  of  Vitality  is  not  to  be  foi^otten, 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata^  the  development  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  These  faculties 
and  organs  are  all  now  cashiered ;  and  who  does  not  perceive  that,  like  those 
of  Causality  and  Comparison,  which  are  still  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  first 
devised,  and  then  quartered  on  some  department  of  the  brain  ? 

We  thus  see  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  craniological  hypothesis,  there 
were  several  tiers  or  stories  of  organs, — some  at  the  base,  some  about  the 
centre,  and  others  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Gall  went  to  lecture  through 
Germany,  and  among  other  places  he  lectured  at  Gttttingen.  Here  an  objec- 
tion was  stated  to  his  system  by  the  learned  Meiners.  Gall  measured  the 
development  of  an  external  organ  by  its  prominence.  "  How,"  said  Meiners, 
"  do  you  know  that  this  prominence  of  the  outer  organ  indicates  its  real  size  ? 
May  it  not  merely  be  pressed  out,  though  itself  of  inferior  volume,  by  the  large 
development  of  a  subjacent  organ  ?  **  This  objection  it  was  easily  seen  was 
checkmate.  A  new  game  must  be  commenced,  the  pieces  arranged  again. 
Accordingly,  all  the  organs  at  the  base  and  about  the  centre  of  the  brain  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  organs  were  made  to  run  very  conveniently  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  to  its  outer  periphery. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  history  of  phrenolo^cal  variation  through 
the  works  of  Leune  and  Villars  to  those  of  Bischoff  and  Blode,  —  which  last 
represent  the  doctrine  as  it  flourished  in  1805.  In  these,  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  organs  which  Gall  ever  admitted  is  detailed,  with  the  exception  of 
Ideality.  But  their  position  was  still  vacillating.  For  example,  in  Froriep, 
Bischoff  and  Bldde,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  exhibited  as  lying  princi- 
pally on  the  parietal  bone,  above  and  a  little  anterior  to  the  oi^n  of  Com- 
bativeness ;  while  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  and  before  the  open- 
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iDg  of  the  ear,  in  other  words,  its  present  ntaation,  is  mailed  as  terra  adhue 
incognita. 

Kg  circumstance,  boweyer,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  saccessive  changes 
of  shape  in  the  organs.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  present  form 
of  these  as  compared  with  those  which  the  great  woik  of  Gall  exhibits.  In 
Grairs  plates  they  are  round  or  oval ;  in  the  modem  casts  and  plates  they  are 
of  every  variety  of  angular  configuration ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  almost 
every  new  edition  of  these  varies  from  the  preceding.  We  may,  therefore, 
well  apply  to  the  phrenologist  and  his  organology  the  line  of  Horace ' — 

"  Diniit,  cdiflcat,  matat  quadnUa  rotondls, " 

with  this  modification,  that  we  must  read  in  the  latter  part,  muiat  rotunda 
qaadratis. 

So  much  for  Phrenology,  —  for  the  doctrine  which  would  substitute  the  cal> 
lipers  for  consciousness  in  the  philosophy  of  man ;  and  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vation —  the  result  at  which  I  would  wish  you  also  to  arrive  —  I  cannot  better 
express  than  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet' — 

"Materlc  ne  qncre  modam,  sed  penpioe  vim 
Qnu  ratio,  non  pondna  habet " 

In  what  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  I  should, 
however,  regret  if  it  could  be  ever  supposed  that  I  entertain  any  feelings  of 
disrespect  for  those  who  are  converted  to  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
prompt  to  acknowledge  that  the  sect  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  individu- 
als of  great  talent;  and  I  am  happy  to  count  among  these  some  of  my  most 
valued  and  respected  friends.  To  the  question,  how  comes  it  that  so  many 
able  individuals  can  be  believers  in  a  groundless  opinion  ?  —  I  answer,  that  the 
opinion  is  not  wholly  groundless ;  it  contains  much  of  truth,  —  of  old  truth  it 
must  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  assuredly  no  disparagement  to  any  one  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  admit  facts  so  strenuously  asserted,  and  which,  if  true,  so 
necessarily  infer  the  whole  concluuons  of  the  system.  But  as  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  numbers,  that  is  of  comparatively  little  weight,  — argumentum 
pemmi  turba, — and  the  phrenological  doctrines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
are  secure  of  finding  ready  converts  among  the  many.  There  have  been  also, 
and  there  are  now,  opinions  far  more  universally  prevalent  than  the  one  in 
question,  which  nevertheless  we  do  not  consider  on  that  account  to  be  unde- 
niable. 


(5.)  An  AccoxnrT  of  EzpEHTKEirrs  on  the  Weight  and  Keiatitb  Proportions 
of  the  Brain,  Cerebellum,  and  Tuber  Annulare  in  Man  and  Animaxs, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  Age,  Sex,  Country,  etc. 

(Published  in  Dr.  Monro's  Anatomy  of  the  Bratit,  p.  4—8. 
Edinbnigfa,  1831.— £d.) 

The  following,  among  other  conclusions,  are  founded  on  an  induction  drawn 
from  above  sixty  human  brains,  from  nearly  three  hundred  human  skulls,  of 

1  4»fi.  L.  L  e|>.  i  100.— Ed.         s  Manilins,  iv.  9».— Sd. 
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determined  sex,  —  the  capacity  of  which,  by  a  method  I  devised,  was  taken  in 
aaiid,  and  the  original  weight  of  the  brain  thus  recovered,  —  and  from  more 
than  seven  hundred  brains  of  different  animals. 

1.  In  man,  the  adult  male  Encephalos  is  heavier  than  the  female ;  the  former 
nearly  averaging,  in  the  Scot's  head,  8  lb.  8  oz.  troy,  the  latter,  3  lb.  4  oz. ;  the 
difference,  4  oz.  In  males  of  this  country,  about  one  brain  in  seven  is  found 
above  4  lb.  troy ;  in  females,  hardly  one  in  one  hundred. 

2.  In  man,  the  Encephalos  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven  years  of  age. 
This  was  never  before  proved.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  brain  and 
the  body  attain  their  full  development  together.  The  Wenzels  rashly  general- 
ized from  two  cases  the  conclusion,  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  size  about 
seven  years  of  age ;  as  Soemmering  had,  in  like  manner,  on  a  single  case,  erro- 
aeouaiy  assumed  that  it  attains  its  last  growth  by  three.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  increase  of  the  encephalos  is  only  terminated 
about  forty.  The  result  of  my  induction  is  deduced  from  an  average  of  thirty- 
six  brains  and  skulls  of  children,  compared  with  an  average  of  several  hun- 
dred brains  and  skulls  of  adults.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe,  that  it 
is  the  greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair,  which  renders  the 
adult  head  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  child  of  seven. 

8.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cranial  contents  usually  diminish  in 
old  age.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do,  rests  on  no  adequate  evidence,  and 
my  induction  would  rather  prove  the  negative. 

4.  The  common  doctrine,  that  the  African  brain,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Negro,  is  greatly  smaller  than  the  European,  is  false.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  two  Caffre  skulls,  male  and  female,  and  of  thirteen  negro 
cnmia  (six  male,  five  female,  and  two  of  doubtful  sex),  the  encephalos  of  the 
African  was  found  not  inferior  to  the  average  size  of  the  European. 

5.  In  man,  the  Cerebellum,  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper,  comes  to  its  full 
proportion  about  three  years.  This  anti-phrenological  fact  is  proved  by  a  great 
induction. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Cerebellum  usually  diminishes  in 
old  age ;  probably  only  in  cases  of  atrophia  senilis. 

7.  The  female  Cerebellum  is,  in  general,  considerably  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  than  the  male.  In  the  human  subject  (the  tuber  ex- 
cluded), the  former  is  nearly  as  1  to  7.6 ;  the  latter  nearly  as  1  to  8.4 ;  and 
this  sexual  difference  appears  to  be  more  determinate  in  man  than  in  most 
other  animals.  Almost  the  whole  difference  of  weight  between  the  male  and 
femile  encephali  lies  in  the  brain  proper ;  the  cerebella  of  the  two  sexes,  abso- 
lutely, are  nearly  equal, — the  preponderance  rather  in  favor  of  the  women. 
This  observation  is  new ;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  hypothesis  implies 
the  reverse.  It  confirms  the  theory  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  noticed 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  The  proportion  of  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Brain  proper  at  birth,  varies 
greatiy  in  different  animals.^ 

9.  Castration  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  cerebellum,  either  absolutely 

1  For  the  remainder  of  tbis  notion,  see  above,  Appendix  IX.  (a)  p.  6G2,  *^  Physiologists," 
ete.,  to  p.  668,  **■  motion."— £d. 
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or  in  relation  to  tlie  brain  proper.*  The  opposite  doctrine  is  an  idle  fancy : 
though  asserted  by  the  phrenologists  as  their  most  incontroTertible  Act 
Proved  by  a  lai^  induction. 

10.  The  universal  opinion  Is  false,  that  man,  of  all  or  almost  all  animals,  haa 
the  smallest  cerebellum  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper.  Many  of  the  cooh 
moncst  quadrupeds  and  birds  have  a  cerebellum,  in  this  relation,  proportionally 
smaller  than  man. 

11.  What  has  not  been  observed,  the  proportion  of  the  Tuber  Annulare  to 
the  Cerebellum  (and,  a  majore^  to  the  bndn  proper)  is  greatly  less  in  children 
than  in  adults.  In  a  girl  of  one  year  (in  my  table  of  human  brains)  it  is  as 
1  to  16.1 ;  in  another  of  two,  as  1  to  14.8 ;  in  a  boy  of  three,  as  1  to  15.5 ;  and 
the  average  of  children  under  seven,  exhibits  the  pores,  in  proportion  to  the 
cerebellum,  much  smaller  than  in  the  average  of  adults,  in  whom  it  ia  only  as 
1  to  8,  or  1  to  9. 

12.  In  specific  gravity,  contrary  to  the  current  doctrine,  the  encephalos  and 
its  parts  vary  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  one  age  to  another.  A  child  of  two, 
and  a  woman  of  a  hundred  years,  are,  in  this  respect,  nearly  equal,  and  the 
intermediate  ages  show  hardly  more  than  individual  differences. 

13.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  vary  in  madness  (if  one  case 
of  chronic  insanity  is  to  be  depended  on),  contrary  to  what  has  been  alleged. 
In  fever  it  often  does,  and  remarkably. 

14.  The  cerebellum  (the  converse  of  the  received  opinion)  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  brain  proper ;  and  this  difference  is  considerably  more 
marked  in  birds  than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  opinion  also  of  the 
ancients  is  probably  true,  that  the  cerebellum  is  harder  than  the  brain  proper. 

15.  The  human  brain  does  not,  as  asserted,  possess  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  that  of  other  animals. 


(c.)    Remarks  cm  Dr.  Morton's  Tables  om  the  Size  or  the  Braiv. 

(Commnnicated  to  the  Edinburgh  New  PhUosophieal  Journal,  condncted  by  Professor 
Jamesok.  See  Vol.  XL VIIL,  p.  3.30(1850).  For  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  see 
the  some  Joonud,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  262.  —  £d.) 

What  first  strikes  me  in  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  completely  inTalidates  his  con- 
clusions, —  he  has  not  distinguished  male  from  female  crania.  Now,  as  liie 
female  encephalos  is,  on  an  average,  some  four  ounces  troy  less  than  the  male, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  national  skulls  with  national  skulls,  in  respect  of 
their  capacity,  unless  we  compare  male  with  male,  female  with  female  heads,  or, 
at  least,  know  how  many  of  either  sex  go  to  make  up  the  national  complement. 

A  blunder  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  and  valuable 
correlative  table  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  brains  (MMeo 
Chirurgical  Transactions^  vol.  xix.).  He  there  attacks  the  result  of  my  observ*' 
tion  (published  by  Dr.  Monro,  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  etc.,  1831),  that  tks 
hvman  encephalos  (J/rain  prcper  and  afier^nxdn)  reaches  its  fvU  size  by  seven 
• 
1  The  efibct  is,  in  fkct,  to  increase  the  oerebellum.  See  the  ezperimenti  recorded  I^  IL 
Lenret,  dted  by  Sir  Bei^unin  Brodie,  Psychological  Jnqmiu,  note  H.— £d. 
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years  of  age,  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  refutation  of  this  paradox,  he 
slumps  the  male  and  female  brains  together ;  and  then,  because  he  finds  that 
the  average  weight  of  his  adults,  among  whom  the  males  are  greatly  the  more 
numerous,  is  larger  than  the  average  weight  of  his  impuberals,  among  whom 
the  females  preponderate,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  the  encephalos  continues  to  grow,  to  diminish,  and  to  grow  again  (!), 
for,.  I  forget  how  long,  after  the  period  of  maturity.  Fortunately,  along  with 
his  crotchets,  he  has  given  the  detail  of  his  weighings;  and  his  table,  when 
properly  arranged,  confutes  himself,  and  superfluously  confirms  me.  That  is, 
comparing  the  girls  with  the  women,  and  the  boys  with  the  men,  it  appears, 
from  his  own  induction,  that  the  cranial  contents  do  reach  the  average  amount, 
even  before  the  age  of  seven. 

Tiedemann  (Das  Him  des  NegerSj  etc,  1887,  p.  4)  notes  the  contradiction 
of  Sims's  result  and  mine ;  but  he  does  not  solve  it  The  same  is  done  and  not 
done,  by  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  Physiology.  Tiedemann,  however,  remarks,  that 
his  own  observations  coincide  with  mine  (p.  10) ;  as  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
his  Table  (p.  11)  **  Of  the  cranial  capacity  from  birth  to  adolescence,"  though, 
unfortunately,  in  that  table,  but  in  that  alone,  he  has  not  discriminated  the  sex. 

Dr.  Morton's  conclusion  as  to  the  compaifative  size  of  the  Negro  brain,  is 
contrary  to  Tiedemann*s  larger,  and  to  my  smaller,  induction,  which  concur  in 
proving,  that  the  Negro  encephalos  is  not  less  than  the  European,  and  greatly 
larger  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Ceylonese,  and  sundry  other  Asiatic  brains.  But 
the  vice,  already  noticed,  of  Dr.  Morton's  induction,  renders  it,  however 
extensive,  of  no  cogency  in  the  question. 

Dr.  Morton's  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  is,  certainly, 
no  "  invention"  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  being,  in  either  form,  only  a  clumsy 
and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  mine.  Tiedemann's  millet-seed  affords,  like- 
wise, only  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  seeds,  as  found  by  me, 
vary  in  weight  according  to  the  drought  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  otherwise  ill  adapted  to  recover  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  physiologists  who  have  latterly  followed  the  method  of  filling  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cranial  contents,  have  adopted,  not 
"mthout  perversion,  one-half  of  my  process,  and  altogether  omitted  the  other. 
After  rejecting  mustard  seed,  which  I  first  thought  of  employing,  and  for  the 
reason  specified,  I  found  that  pure  silicious  sand  was  the  best  mean  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  from  its  suitable  ponderosity,  incompressibility,  equality 
of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  tenuity.  Tiedemann  (p.  21)  says,  that  he  did 
not  employ  sand,  "  because,  by  its  greater  specific  gravity,  it  might  easily  burst 
the  cranial  bones  at  the  sutures."  He  would,  by  trial,  have  found  that  this 
objection  is  futile.  The  thinnest  skull  of  the  youngest  infant  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  sand,  were  it  many  times  greater  than  it  is ;  even  Morton's  lead 
shot  proved  harmless  in  this  respect.  But,  while  nothing  could  answer  the  pui^ 
pose  better  than  sand,  still  this  afforded  only  one,  and  that  an  inadequate, 
mean  towards  an  end.  Another  was  requisite.  By  weighing  the  brain  of  a 
young  and  healthy  convict,  who  was  hanged,  and  afterwards  weighing  the  sand 
which  his  prepared  cranium  contained,  I  determine'd  the  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  cerebral  substance  (which  in  all  ages  and  animals  is  nearly 
equal)  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  which  was  employed.     I  thus 
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obtained  a  formula  by  which  to  recover  the  original  weight  of  the  encephalos 
in  all  the  crania  which  were  filled;  and  hereby  brought  brains  weighed  and 
skulls  gauged  into  a  universal  relation.  On  the  contrary,  the  comparisons  of 
Tiedemann  and  Morton,  as  they  stand,  are  limited  to  their  own  Tables.  I  ha^e 
once  and  again  tested  the  accuracy  of  this  process,  by  experiment,  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  have  thus  perfect  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  its  result,  be  the 
problem  to  recover  the  weight  of  the  encephalos  from  the  cranium  of  a  spar- 
row, or  from  the  cranium  of  an  elephant 

I  may  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  have  now  established,  apart  fitmi  ifas 
proof  by  averages,  that  the  human  encephalos  does  not  increase  after  the  age  of 
seven,  at  highest.  This  has  been  done,  by  measuring  the  heads  of  the  same 
young  persons  from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  maturity ;  for  the  slight  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  after  seven  (or  six)  is  exhausted  by  the  development  to 
be  allowed  in  the  bones,  muscles,  integuments  and  hair. 

(The  following  is  an  unpublished  Memorandum  in  reference  to  pre- 
ceding.— Ed.) 

Mcn-ch  23,  1850. 

Found  that  the  specific  weight  of  the  sand  I  had  employed  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  crania,  was  that  the  sand  filling  32  cubic  inches,  weighed  12,160 
grains. 

Found  at  the  same  time  that  the  millet-seed  occupying  the  same  number  of 
cubic  inches,  weighed  5665  grains. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  millet-seed  to  sand,  in  specific  gravity  is  as  1 :  2.147. 

One  cubic  inch  thus  contains  380  grains  sand ;  and  177  grains  millet-seed. 


{d.)  Obioikal  Rbsbarchbs  oh  the  Fbontal  Sinusbs,  with  Obsebyatiohs 

ox   THBIB  BbaRINOS   ON   THB   DOOHAS   OV  PhBEKOLOOT. 

(From  The  Medical  Times,  May,  1845,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  159;  June  7,  1845,  Vol.  XIL, 
p.  177 ;  August,  1845,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  871.— Ed.) 

Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  the  various  facts  and  fictions  relative  to 
the  Frontal  Sinus,^  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  some  necessary  information 
touching  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  sinuses  themselves. 

The  cruces  phrendogorum  are  two  cavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
perpendicular  osseous  partition,  and  formed  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  consequence  of  a  divergence  of  these  tables  from  their  parallelism,  as 
they  descend  to  join  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  to  build  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 

1  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  notes,  of  and  should  the  detail  of  my  obserrations  on 

which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  were  writ-  these  points  be  ever  pabllshed,  it  will  not  be 

ten  above  sixteen  years  ago,  and  have  not  done  in  a  polemical  form.    Hy  notes  on  the 

since  been  added  to,  or  even  looked  at.    They  ih>ntal  sinnsea  having,  however,  been  cast  in 

were  iutended  for  part  of  a  treatise  to  be  relation  to  the  phrenological  hypothesis,  I 

entiled, "  The  Fictions  of  Phrenology  and  the  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the 

Fa£t9  of  JValwre."    My  researches,  however,  labor  of  altering  them,  —  especially  as  the 

particularly  into  the  relations  of  the  cere-  phrenological  fiction  is,  in  truth,  a  compl»- 

bellum,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  brain,  ment  of  all  possible  errors  on  the  snl^ect  of 

convinced  me  that  tlie  phrenological  doctrine  these  cavities, 
was  wholly  unworthy  pf  a  serious  reftitationi 
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They  are  not,  howeyer,  mere  inorganic  vacuities,  ari^ng  from  the  recession  of 
the  bony  plates ;  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus ;  they  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary,  and  this,  copiously  sup- 
.plied  with  blood,  secretes  a  lubricating  mucus  which  is  discharged  by  an  aper- 
ture into  the  nose. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  formation ; 
but  it  is  only  the  fact  of  their  existence,  frequency,  and  degree,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  interested.  In  the  fcetus,  manifested  only  in  rudiment,  they  are 
gradually,  but  in  different  subjects  variously  developed,  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; they  appear  to  obtain  their  ultimate  expansion  towards  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  They  are  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  external 
table,  which  determines,  in  fact,  the  rise  of  the  nose  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, by  affording  to  the  nasal  bones  their  formation  and  support 

Sundry  hypotheses  have  likewise  been  advanced  to  explain  their  uses,  but  it 
will  be  enough  for  us,  from  the  universality  of  their  appearance,  to  refute  the 
singular  fancy  of  the  phrenologists,  that  these  cavities  are  abnormal  varieties, 
the  product  of  old  age  or  disease. 

But  though  the  sinuses  are  rarely  if  ever  absent,  their  size  in  every  dimen- 
sion varies  to  infinity.  Laying  aside  all  rarer  enormities,  and  speaking,  of 
course,  only  of  subjects  healthy  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  superficial  extent 
the  sinus  sometimes  reaches  hardly  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  sometimes  it 
covers  nearly  the  whole  forebead,  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and, 
turning  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  is  terminated  only  at  the  junction 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Now,  a  sinus  is  small,  or  almost  null  upon 
one  side,  —  on  the  other  it  \s,  perhaps,  unusually  large ;  while  in  no  dimension 
are  the  two  cavities,  in  general  strictly  correspondent,  even  although  the  outer 
forehead  presents  the  most  symmetrical  appearance.  In  depth  (or  transverse 
distance  between  the  tables)  the  sinus  is  equally  inconstant,  varying  indeter- 
minably  in  different  heads,  from  a  line  or  less  to  half  an  inch  and  more.  Now, 
a  sinus  gradually  disappears  by  a  gradual  convergence  of  its  walls ;  now  these 
walls,  after  running  nearly  parallel,  suddenly  unite.  Now,  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  decreases  from  centre  to  circumference ;  now  the  plates  approximate  in 
the  middle,  and  re<;ede  farther  from  each  other  immediately  before  they  ulti- 
mately unite.  In  one  cranium,  a  sinus,  collected  within  itself,  is  fairiy  rounded 
off*;  in  another,  it  runs  into  meandering  bays,  or  is  subdivided  into  separate 
chambers,  these  varying  without  end  in  their  relative  capacity  and  extent  In 
depth,  as  well  as  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  sinus  is  thus  wholly  indetermin- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  predict,  from  external  observation,  whether  the  cavity 
shall  be  a  lodging  scanty  for  a  fiy  or  roomy  for  a  mouse. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  grossest,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  in  the  external  bony  plate.  Such  a  protuberance  has 
no  certain  or  even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth,  or  even  existence,  of 
any  vacuity  beneath.  Over  the  largest  cavities  there  is  frequently  no  bony 
elevation ;  and  women,  in  whose  crania  these  protuberances  are  in  general  ab- 
sent or  very  small,  exhibit  the  sinuses  as  universally  existent,  and  not,  perhaps, 
proportionably  less  extensive  than  those  of  men.  The  external  ridge,  however 
prominent,  is  often  merely  a  sudden  outward  thickening  of  the  bony  wall, 
which  sometimes  has  a  small,  sometimes  no  cavity  at  all,  beneath.    Apart  also 
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finom  the  yaculty,  though  oyer  the  region  of  the  nnns,  no  quarter  c^the  cranium 
presents  greater  differences  in  thickness,  whether  in  different  subjects  or  in  the 
same  head,  than  the  plates  and  diploe  of  the  frontal  bone ;  and  I  have  found 
that  the  bony  walls  themselves  presented  an  impediment  which  varied  inappre- 
ciably from  three  to  thirteen  lines : — '•^  frond  nuUa  fides,"* 

But  the  ^^  frond  nulla  fides,**  in  a  phrenological  relation,  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  accidents  of  its  dnus,  which  all  concur  in  manifesting  the  universality 
and  possibly  ci^Mcious  size  of  that  cavity.  That  cavity  is  sometimes  occupied 
by  stony  concretions,  and  is  the  seat  of  ulcers,  cancer,  polypus,  and  sarcoma. 
When  acutely  inflamed  the  sensibility  of  its  membrane  becomes  pain!ully  in- 
tense ;  and  every  one  has  experienced  its  irritation  when  simply  affected  with 
catarrh.  The  mucosity  of  this  membrane,  the  great  extent  and  security  of  the 
caverns,  joined  with  their  patent  openings  into  the  nose,  render  the  sinuses  a 
convenient  harbor  for  the  nidulation,  hatching,  and  nourishment  of  many  panv- 
sitic  animals;  indeed,  the  motley  multitude  of  its  guests  might  almost  tempt  us 
to  regard  it  as 

"  The  ciBtern  for  oU  creeping  thiDgs 

To  knot  and  gender  ln.'*l 

•*  Chacun  a  son  Vercoquin  dans  la  teste" — "  Quemque  suns  vellicat  Ver- 
mis " — are  adages  which,  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  literal  occurrence,  would 
seem  more  than  metaphorically  true.*  With  a  frequency  sometimes  epidemic,' 
flies  and  insects  here  ascend  to  spawn  their  eggs,  and  maggots  (other  than  phre- 
nological) are  bred  and  fostered  in  these  genial  labyrinths.  Worms,  in  every 
loathsome  diversity  of  slime  and  hair,  —  reptiles  armed  with  fimgs,  —  crawlers 
of  a  hundred  feet^  —  ejected  by  the  score,  and  varying  from  an  inch  to  half  an 
ell  in  length,  cause  by  their  suction,  burrowing,  and  erosion,  excruciating 
headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  phrensy.  With  many  a  nameless  or  nonr 
descript  visitor,  the  leech,  the  lumbricus,  the  ascaris,  the  ascarius  lumbricoides, 
the  fasciola,  the  eruca,  the  onisi-us,  the  gordius,  the  forficula,  the  scolopendra, 
the  scorpiodes,  and  even  the  scorpion,^  are  by  a  hundred  observers  recorded  as 
finding  in  these  "antres  vast" — these  "spelunci  ferarum," — a  birthplace  or 
an  asylum.^    And  the  fact,  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  is  not  without  signifi- 

1  "  Or  keep  It  m  a  cistern  for /otd  toads  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 

To  knot  and  gender  in."  worms  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  goat. 

Oti^Uo,  act.  ir.  so.  8.— Ed.  (Alex.  TraUian,  lib.  i.  c.  16.)    Among  the 

S  In  the  frontal  sinuses  worms  and  insects  Arabians,  ATioenna  (Fenestella  lib.  iii.  tr^S. 

are  not  unjrequently  found.    Yoigtel,  liandb.  d.  c.  8)  tells  us  it  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

Pathol.  Anal.  1804,  vol.  i.  p.  292.    I  quote  him,  physicians,  tbat  worms  were  generated  in  the 

tn.'iifir  omstimi,  as  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  forehead  immediately  above  the  root  of  the 

the  most  recent  authorities.  nose,  were  frequently  the  cause  of  headaches; 

8  Forestus,  Obs.  Med.,  lib.  xxl.  schol.,  28.  and  Khazes  (Continet,  lib.  i.  o.  10)  observes 

4  HoUerlus,  iV  Morft.  Iiu.  lib.i.  c.l;  Gesner,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Schare  and 
Hist.  Anat.  lib.  T.;  Boneti,  Sepul.  Obs.,  121;  others.  Among  the  modems,  my  medical 
Ferrettl.    I  here  refer  to  the  scorpion  alone.  ignorance  suggests  more  authorities  than  I 

5  Long  before  the  sinus  was  anatomically  can  almost  summon  patience  simply  to  name, 
described  by  Carpi,  this  pathological  fact  bad  The  curious  reader  n^ay  consult,  among 
been  well  known  to  physicians.  The  pre-  others.  Yaleecus  de  Taranta,  Kicolaus  de 
scription  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Demos-  Kicolis.  Vega,  Haroellus  Donatus,  Trlnca- 
thenes  of  Athens  for  his  epilepsy  shows  that  velli,  Benedetti,  Hollerius,  Duietus,  Fabrioius 
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cance  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that  these  intraders  principallj  infest 
the  sinuses  of  women,  and  more  especially  before  the  period  of  full  puberty. 

Such  is  the  great  and  inappreciable  variatioa  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  its 
walls,  that  we  may  well  laugh  at  every  attempt  to  estimate,  in  that  quarter,  the 
development  of  any  part  of  the  subjacent  hemispheres,  were  that  part  larger 
than  the  largest  even  of  the  pretended  phrenological  organs.  But  ^is  is  noth- 
ing. Behind  these  spacious  caverns,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent,  fre- 
quency, and  even  existence  of  this  impediment,  the  phrenologists  have  placed, 
not  one  laigc,  but  seventeen  of  their  veiy  smallest  organs ;  and  have  thus  ena- 
bled an  always  insurmountable  obstacle  to  operate  in  disproof  of  their  system 
in  its  highest  intensity. 

By  concentrating  all  their  organs  of  the  smallest  size  within  the  limits  of  the 
anus,  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  carried  all  those  organs  whose  range  of 
development  was  least,  behind  the  obstacle  whose  range  of  development  was 
greatest  Where  the  cranium  is  thinner  and  comparatively  more  equal  in 
thickness,  they  have  placed  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments) which  present  the  broadest  surface,  and,  as  they  themselves  assure  us, 
varying  in  their  development  from  the  centre  to  circumference  by  an  inch  and 
upwards ;  while  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  intellect)  which  have  the  nar- 
rowest expansion,  and  whose  varying  range  of  development  from  the  centre  is 
stated  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (less  even  than  the  fourth  of  the  variar 
tion  of  the  others),^  these  have  been  accumulated  behind  an  impediment  whose 
ordinary  differences  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  every  gradation  of 
the  pretended  development  of  the  pretended  oigans  Grom  their  smallest  to  their 
largest  size. 

In  the  second  place,  they  have  thus  at  once  thrown  one  half  of  their  whole 
organology  beyond  the  verge  of  possible  discovery  and  possible  proof. 

In  the  third  place,  by  thus  evincing  that  their  observations  on  that  one  half 
had  been  only  Ulusive  fancies,  they  have  afforded  a  criterion  of  the  credit  to  be 
fsurly  accorded  to  their  observations  in  relation  to  the  other ;  they  have  shown 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  doctrine,  that  manifestation  and  devdqpTnent 


HIldanoB,  Zacnta    Lnsitaniis,    Hercules  de  and  of  jOQrnals— J^a&mt.  Jlfise.;  ^cfa«  JVb«a 

Soxonia,  Petrus  Flanlufl  Magnus,  AngelHntui,  Acta  Cursos.  Nat.;  Commere.  Liter.,  Nov.  2; 

AtoaiioSf  Cornelius  Gemma,  Gesner,  Bene-  BmAmtr  aammbmg;  Ihtncan^s  Med.  Jowm.; 

venius,  Fernelins,  Biolanus,  Forestus,  Bar-  Bimb,  Med,  Eutofsj  London  Ovomde;  PhUa- 

thoUnus,  FerretU,  Rolflnok,  Olans  Wormius  dOpkia  2Vaiuaci«m«/  Ebmunbaek's  Mid.  BibL, 

(who  himself  ^fected  a  worm  fh>m  the  nose  etc..  etc. 

^was  1^  a  fiuDQily  afflbetlon?)  SmeCins  (who        I  may  here  mention,  that  the  nidulatlon  of 

also  relates  his  own  ease),  Tulpius,  Henr-  the  oestrutf  ovinns  (which  occasionally  infects 

nins,  Roussaeus,  Monardis,  Schenk,  Senertns,  the  human  sinus)  forms  a  ftequent  epidemio 

Montnus,  Borelli,  Bonetns,  Hertodius,  Kerk-  among  sheep  and  goats.    The  liorse,  the  dog 

ringius,    Joubert,  Yolkammer,  Wohlikrth,  (and  probably  most  other  animals)  are  simi- 

Nannoni,  ijtalpert,  Vander  Wiel,  Morgagni,  larly  afflicted. 

Clericns,  De    Blegny,   Salzmann,   Honold,        1  Combe*B  filystem,  etc.,  p.  81.    **Thediflbr* 

Hill,  Kilgour,  Littr^,  Maloet,  Sandifort,  Hen-  enoe  in  development  between  a  large  and  a 

kel.  Harder,  Stocket,    Slabber,  Nil  Koeen,  nnall  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 

Basonx,    Schaarsohmidt,    Quelmata,  Wolf,  the  sentiments,  amounts  to  an  inch  and  np- 

Blumenbaoh,  Plouoquet,  Baur,  Riedlin,  Za-  wards;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 

charides,  Lange,  Boettcher,  Welge,  Wrisberg,  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  small- 

Troia,  Yoigtel,  Budolphi,  Bremser,  etc,  etc. ;  er  than  the  others.*' 

84 
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are  quantities  which,  be  fhey  what  they  may,  can  on  their  doctrine  always  be 
brought  lo  an  equation. 

Nay,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  if  determined  to  transcend  themselves  —  to  find 
^  a  lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep,^  they  have  even  placed  the  least  of 
their  least  oi^gans  at  the  very  point  where  this,  the  greatest  obstacle,  was  in  its 
highest  potency,  by  placing  the  organs  of  configuration,  size,  weight,  and  resist- 
ance, etc.,  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  the  situation  where  the 
sinus  is  almost  unifi>nnly  deepest^ 

Nor,  in  the  fifth  place,  were  Uiey  less  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  the  rest 
of  their  minutest  organs.  These  they  arranged  in  a  series  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  orbit,  where,  independently  even  of  the  sinus,  the  bone  varies  more 
in  thickness,  from  one  individual  and  from  one  nation  to  another,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  skull ;  and  where  these  organs,  hardly  larger,  are  packed 
together  more  closely  than  peas  in  a  pod.  These  pretended  oigans,  if  they 
even  severally  protruded  from  the  brain,  as  they  never  do — if  no  sinus  intjsr- 
vened  —  and  if,  instead  of  lying  under  the  thickest,  they  were  situate  under 
.  the  thinnest  bone  of  the  cranium ;  these  petty  organs  could  not,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  reveal  their  development  by  determining  any  elevation,  far  less 
any  sudden  elevation,  of  the  incumbent  bone.  That  bone  they  could  only 
attenuate  at  the  point  of  contact,  by  causing  an  indentation  on  its  inner  sup- 
&ce.  This  is  shown  by  what  are  called  the  glands  of  Pacchioni,  though  erro- 
neously. These  bodies,  which  are  often  found  as  lai^  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
organs  in  question,  and  which  arise  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  encephalos, 
attenuate  to  the  thinnest,  but  never  elevate  in  the  slightest,  the  external  bony 
plate,  though  there  the  action  of  the  muscles  presents  a  smaller  impediment  to 
a  partial  elevation  than  in  the  superciliary  region.  This  I  have  frequently 
taken  note  o£ 

As  it  is,  these  minute  organs  are  expected  to  betray  their  distinct  and  rela- 
tive developments  through  the  obstacle  of  two  thick  bony  walls,  and  a  large 
intervening  chamber ;  the  varying  difference  of  the  impediment  being  often 
considerably  greater  than  the  whole  diameter  even  of  the  organs  themselves. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  those  organs  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  developed 
only  in  the  bone,  and  may  be  cut  out  of  the  cranium,  even  in  an  impuberal 
skull  destitute  of  the  sinus,  without  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  brain 
itself.  At  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow  at  the  organ  of  slumber,  the 
bone,  exclusive  of  any  sinus,  is  sometimes  found  to  exceed  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

How  then  have  the  phrenologbts  attempted  to  obviate  the  objectioi^  of  the 
mnus? 

The  first  organs  which  Gall  excogitated,  he  placed  in  the  region  of  the  nnus; 
and  it  is  manifest  he  was  then  in  happy  unacquaintance  with  everything  con- 
nected with  that  obnoxious  cavity.  In  ignorance,  however.  Gall  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  Spurzheim ;  who,  while  he  seems  even  for  a  time  unaware  of  its 

lErery  one  who  haa  erer  examined  the  laminsB  a  u  inrieem  maxime  distant.^*  — {Dt 

sinus  knows  that  what  Schalte  has  observed  Cav.  ChtntV,  Acta  Phys.  Med,  Aead,  Cea.y  L  p. 

is  true— **  in  illo  angulo  qui  ad  nares  est,  606.) 
oavitatia  Amdua  est,  et  hoc  in  loco  fere  ossiais 
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enstence  as  a  noimal  occurrence,  has  maldplied  the  nnmber  and  diminished 
the  size  of  the  organs  which  the  sinus  regularly  covers.  By  both  the  founders, 
their  organology  was  published  before  they  had  discovered  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract  They  have 
attempted,  indeed,  to  elude  the  objection ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  —  blunders  not  more  inconsistent  widi 
each  other,  than  contrary  to  the  fact,  —  shows  that  they  have  never  dared  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  reality,  or  never  dared  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
of  its  effect  The  series  of  fictions  in  relation  to  the  frontal  sinus,  is,  out  of 
Phrenology,  in  truth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science.  These  fictions  are 
substituted  for  facts  the  simplest  and  most  palpable  in  natare ;  they  are  substi- 
tuted for  facts  contradicted  by  none,  and  proclaimed  by  every  anatomical 
authority ;  and  they  are  substituted  for  facts  which,  as  determining  the  compe- 
tency of  phrenological  proof,  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  without  a  critical 
refutation  by  the  founders  of  tiiat  theory  themselves.  But  while  it  seemed 
possible  fbf  the  phrenologists  to  find  only  truth,  they  have  yet  continued  to  find 
nothing  but  error — error  always  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
truth.  But  if  they  were  thus  so  curiously  wrong  in  matters  so  easy,  notorious, 
and  fundamental,  how  far  may  we  not  presume  them  to  have  gone  astray  where 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  preserved  from  wandering  ? 

The  fictions  by  which  phrenologists  would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  fron- 
tal sinus,  may,  with  the  opposing  facts,  be  divided  into  four  classes;  —  as  they 
relate  1°,  to  its  nature  and  effect;  2°,  to  its  indication;  8°,  to  its  frequency ; 
and  4°,  to  its  size. 


1 — Nature  akd  Effect  of  the  Sinus. 

Fact.  —  The  frontal  sinus  only  exists  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
two  cranial  tables  from  their  parallelism ;  and  as  this  recession  is  inappreciable, 
consequently,  no  indication  is  afforded  by  the  external  plate  x)f  the  eminence 
or  depression  of  the  brain,  in  contact  with  the  internal. 

To  this  fact,  Gall  opposed  the  following 

Fiction, — The  frontal  sinus  interposes  no  impediment  to  the  observation  of 
cerebral  development;  for  as  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  exactly  parallel,  the 
efiect  of  the  brain  upon  the  inner  table  must  consequently  be  expressed  by  the 
outer. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  was  originally  advanced  by  Gall,  in 
his  Lectures,  and,  though  never  formally  retracted,  has  not  been  repeated  by 
him  or  Spurzheim  in  their  works  subsequently  published.  I  therefore  adduce 
it,  not  as  an  opinion  now  actually  held  by  the  phrenologists,  but  as  a  part  only 
of  that  cycle  of  vacillation  and  absurdity  which,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
objection  of  the  sinus,  they  have  fruitlessly  accomplished.  That  it  was  so  orig- 
inally advanced,  is  shown  by  the  following  authorities ;  which,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  readers  in  general,  I  shall  not*  merely  refer  to,  but  translate. 

The  first  is  Froriep ;  and  I  quote  from  the  third  edition  of  his  Darstellung, 
etc.,  which  appeared  in  1802.  This  author  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Gall,  on 
whose  doctrine  he  delivered  lectures,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  by  Gall,  in 
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his  Apologetic  Memorial  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  that  very  year,  as  con« 
taining  an  authentic  exposition  of  his  opinions.  —  "  Although  at  this  phice  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  found,  and  here  constitute  the  vaulting  of  the  forehead, 
nevertheless,  Gall  msdntains  that  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  walls  of  the 
sinuses  lying  quite  parallel  (?  !),  is  able  to  afiect  likewise  the  outer  plate,  and 
to  determine  its  protuberance."  —  P.  61.  The  doubt  and  wonder  are  by  the 
disciple  himself. 

The  second  authority  is  Bartels,  whose  Anthropologische  Bemerkungen  ap- 
peared in  1806.  **  In  regard  to  the  important  objection  drawn  from  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Gall's  oral  reply  is  very  conformable  to  nature.  *  Here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  cavity  in  the  bones,  there  is  found  a  parallelism  between 
the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  cranium.*" — P.  125. 

Proof  of  the  Fact,  —  In  refutation  of  a  fiction  so  ridiculous,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word ;  even  the  phrenologists  now  define  the  sinus  by  '*  a  diver- 
gence from  parallelism  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone."  ^ 

It  was  only  in  abandoning  this  one  fiction,  and  from  the  conviction  that  the 
nnus,  when  it  existed,  did  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  observation,  that 
the  phrenologists  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  plurality  of  fictions  of  far  inferior 
efficacy ;  for  what  mattered  it  to  them,  whether  these  cavides  were  indiscover- 
able,  frequent,  and  capacious,  if,  in  effect,  they  interposed  no  obstacle  to  an 
observation  of  the  brain  ? 


IL — Indicatiok  op  the  Sinus. 

Fact  —  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  extent  and  existence  of  a  sinns, 
and  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  elevation,  whether  superciliary  or  glabel- 
lar ;  either  may  be  present  without  the  other,  and  when  both  are  coexistent 
they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  dimension  or  figure.  Neither  is  there 
any  form  whatever  of  cranial  development  which  guarantees  either  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  a  subjacent  cavity. 

To  this  fact  the  phrenologists  are  unanimous  in  opposing  the  following 

Fiction.  —  The  sinus,  when  present,  betrays  its  existence  and  extent  by  an 
irregular  elevation  of  a  peculiar  character,  under  the  appearance  of  a  bony 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  under 
which  the  phrenological  organs  are  developed. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction. — It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  Gall'  and  Spurzheim,' 
followed  by  Combe,^  and  the  phrenologists  in  general.  In  support  of  their 
position,  they  adduce  no  testimony  by  anatomists, — no  evidence  from  nature. 

Proof  of  the  FacL  —  All  anatomical  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is 
opposed  to  the  fiction,  for  every  anatomist  concurs  in  holding  that  the  sinuses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent ;  whereas  the  crests  or  blisters  which  the  phrenolo* 
gists  regard  as  an  index  of  these  cavities,  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  anatomists  have  rashly  connected  the 
extent  of  the  internal  sinus  with  the  extent  of  the  external  elevation.    The 

1  Combe,  SyUem,  p.  82.  8  Pkyt.  Sysi.^  p.  286;  Sxam.  qf  OtytU.  p.  <9; 

S  Anat  et  Phys.,  t  iv.  p.  48,  et  uq.;  and,  in       PArm.,  p.  115. 
tbe  same  terms,  Sttr  U»  Fonet,  4  Sysi.f  pp.  21,  85,  806. 
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statement  of  the  faid  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation  of  above  three  hun- 
dred crania ;  and  any  person  who  would  in  like  manner  interrogate  nature^ 
will  find  that  the  lar^^est  sinuses  are  frequently  iii  those  foreheads  which  present 
no  supeirciliary  or  glabellar  elevations.  I  may  notice,  that  of  the  fifty  skulls 
whose  phrenological  development  was  marked  under  the  direction  of  Spurz^ 
heim,  and  of  which  a  table  is  appended,  the  only  one  head  where  the  frontal 
anuses  are  noted,  from  the  ridge,  as  present,  is  the  male  cranium  No.  19 ;  and 
that  cranium,  it  will  be  seen,  has  sinuses  considerably  beneath  even  the  average 
extent. 

IIL — Frbqubkct  of  thb  Sinits. 

FacU  —  The  sinuses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wanting  in  any  healthy  adult  head  of 
either  sex. 

To  this  &ct,  the  phrenologists  oppose  the  three  following  inconsistent  fic- 
tions: 

Fiction  I.  —  The  sinuses  are  only  to  be  found  in  some  male  heads,  being  fre* 
quently  absent  in  men  until  a  pretty  advanced  age. 

Fiction  11. — In  women  the  sinuses  are  rarely  found. 

Fiction  IIL  —  The  presence  of  the  sinus  is  abnormal ;  young  and  adult  pei^ 
sons  have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone  — the  real  frt>ntal 
sinuses  occurring  only  in  old  persons,  or  afler  chronic  insanity. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  L  —  This  fiction  is  held  in  terms  by  Gall.'  The  other 
phrenologists,  as  we  shall  see,  are  much  further  in  the  wrong.  But  even  for 
this  fiction  they  have  adduced  no  testimony  of  other  observers,  and  detailed  no 
observations  of  their  own. 

Proof  of  the  Fact  in  opposition  to  thig  Fiction.  —  All  anatomists — there  is  not 
a  single  exception — concur  in  maintaining  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  figment  d  the  phrenologists,  that  the  sinuses  are,  even  in  men,  fr^equently 
or  generally  absent  Some,  however,  assert  that  the  sinus  in  a  state  of  health 
is  never  wanting ;  while  others  insist  that,  though  very  rarely,  cases  do  occur  in 
which  it  is  actually  deficient. 

Of  the  latter  opinion,  Fallopias*  holds  that  they  are  present  *<  in  all  adults," 
except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  simons  foreheads,  an  exception  which  Biolar 
nns*  and  otliers  have  shown  to  be  false.  Schnlze,^  Winslow,'  Buddeus,*  <*  that 
they  are  sometimes  absolutely  wanting  in  cases  where  the  cranium  is  spongy  and 
honeycombed***  Palfyn,'  **  that  they  are  somelsmes,  though  rarely,  absent."  Wit- 
tieh,^  «« that  they  are  almost  always  present,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
some  very  rare  cases  tiiey  are  wanting ; "  and  Stalpart  Van  der  Weils  relates, 
that  ^  he  had  seen  in  Nuck's  Museum,  preserved  as  a  special  rarity,  a  cranium 
without  a  fipontal  sinus.''  Of  more  recent  authorities,  Hippolite  Cloquet^  ob- 
serves, "  that  they  are  seldom  wanting;  "  and  the  present  Dr.  Monro^  found,  in 

1  As  quoted  abov*.  S  06s.  Jiurt.  5U.,  obs.  1. 

I  Op€ra.  7  Oat,,  p.  10ft. 

8  Comm.  de  Ou.  p.  468.  S  Dt  Ol/aetu,  p.  17. 

4  De  Sin,  Ou   Cap,  Acta  FkgB,  Mad,  Leap,  9  Ob$,  Bar.  Cent.  Pm.  pars  prior,  obs.  ^ 

Cm,,  vol.  i.  ob0. 288.  10  Anat,  Jkacr.,  seq.  158,  ed.  1824. 

SSxpM,Amai,tr,d»tOu.SK$.,§90,20.  n  Bern,  of  Anat,  i.  p,  ISL 
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forty-five  skulls,  that  while  three  only  were  without  the  sinus,  in  two  of  them 
(as  observed  by  Schulze,  Winslow  and  Buddeus)  the  cavity  had  merely  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  a  spongy  bone. 

Of  the  former  opinion,  which  holds  that  the  sinus  is  always  present,  I  need 
only  quote,  instar  omnium,  the  authority  of  Blumenbach,^  whose  illustrious 
reputation  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
cranium,  and  who  even  celebrated  his  professional  inauguration  by  a  disserta- 
tion, in  some  respects  the  most  elaborate  we  possess,  on  the  Frontal  Sinuses 
themselves.  This  anatomist  cannot  be  persuaded,  even  on  the  observation  of 
Highmore,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  the  first  Monro,  that  normal  cases  ever  occur 
of  so  improbable  a  defect ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  independent^  of  the  diseases  after- 
wards to  be  considered,  I  can  with  difficulty  admit,  that  healthy  indiriduals  are 
ever  wholly  destitute  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  distinguished  men  have  not  applied  the  greatest  diligence  and  research.* 
In  this  opinion,  as  observed  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro,*  Blumenbach  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  of  Bertin,  Portal,  Sdmmering,  Caldani,  etc.  Nor 
does  the  fiction  obtain  any  countenance  from  the  authors  whom  Blumenbach 
opposes.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  that  they  are  all  of  that  class  of 
anatomists  who  regard  the  absence  of  the  sinus,  though  a  possible,  as  a  rare 
and  memorable  phenomenon.  Highmore^  founds  his  assertion  on  the  single 
case  of  a  female.  Albinus,^  on  his  own  observation,  and  on  that  of  other 
anatomists,  declares  that  "the  sinuses  are  very  rarely  absent"  The  first 
Monro,'  speaking  of  the  infinite  variety  in  size  and  figure,  notices  as  a  remark- 
able occurrence  that  he  had  "  even  seen  cases  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
wanting."  And  Haller*  is  only  able  to  establish  the  exception  on  the  case  of  a 
solitary  cranium. 

My  own  experience  is  soon  stated.  Having  examined  above  three  hundred 
crania  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  point,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
single  skull  wholly  destitute  of  a  sinus.  Li  crania,  which  were  said  to  be 
examples  of  their  absence,  I  found  that  the  sinus  stall  existed.  In  some, 
indeed,  I  found  it  only  on  one  nde,  and  in  many  not  ascending  to  the  point  of 
the  glabellar  region,  through  which  crania  are  generally  cut  round.  The  only 
instances  of  its  total  deficiency  are,  I  believe,  those  abnormal  cases  in  which, 
as  observed  by  anatomists,  the  original  cavity  has  been  subsequently  occupied 
by  a  pumicose  deposit  Of  this  deposit  the  only  examples  I  met  with  occurred 
in  males. 

AtUharitie^  far  FicHon  11.  —  This  fiction  also  is  in  terms  maintained  by  Gall.' 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  phrenologist  has  adduced  any  proof  of  this  paradox ; 
nor  is  there,  I  believe,  to  be  found  a, single  authority  fi»r  its  support;  while  its 
.  refutation  is  involved  in  the  refutation  already  given  to  fiction  I.  Nannoni,* 
indeed,  sa3rs — **the  opinion  of  Fallopius  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  often 
wanting  in  women,  b  refuted  by  observation ;"  but  FaUopins  says  nothing  of 
the  sort    It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 

1  Jk  Sin.  JVmtf.,  p.  6.  S  OHecL  par  Aw,  p.  54. 

S  SXent.j  vol.  i.  p.  188.  ^  Stem.  Phf$.  V.  p.  188. 

S  Ditq.  Antu.  lib  111.  o.  4.  r  Ab  above. 

4  Amtot.  Aead.,  lib.  i.  o.  11,  et  Tab.  Oea.  >  IhiMiio  dt  Anaiomia,  1788,  p.  (!& 
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'which  worms,  etc.,  hare  been  found  in  die  nnns,  haye  occurred  in  females. 
This  is  noticed  by  Salzmann  and  Honold.^ 

My  own  observations,  extending,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  above  three  hun- 
dred crania,  confirm  the  doctrine  of  all  anatomists,  that  in  either  sex,  the 
absence  of  this  cavity  is  a  rare  and  abnormal  phenomenon,  if  not  an  erroneoos 
assertion.  I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,'  that  the 
sinuses  are  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  too  hasty 
an  induction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  have  observed,  that  pro- 
portionally to  the  less  size  of  the  female  cranium,  they  will  be  found  equally 
extensive  with  the  male. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  III. —  This  fiction  was  maintained  by  Spurzheim  while 
in  this  country,  from  one  of  whose,  publications  ^  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  highest  flights  of  phrenological  fancy.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  exciting 
^nulation  in  the  sect  ^*  While  a  man,"  says  Sir  Geoi^  Mackenzie,^  **  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  healthy,  and  manifests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
such  a  cavity  very  seldom  exists  "(I)  *•***«  We  have  examined  a  great 
HAKT  skulls,  and  toe  have  not  yet  seen  one  having  the  sinus,  that  could  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  person  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  mind."  (!!)  Did 
Sir  George  ever  see  any  skull  which  belonged  to  any  ^  person  in  the  vigor  of 
life  and  mind"  without  a  sinus  ?  Did  he  ever  see  any  adult  skull  of  any  per- 
son whatever  in  which  such  a  cavity  was  not  to  be  found  ? 

Proof  of  the  Fact,  in  opposition  to  this  lotion, —  This  fiction  deserves  no 
special  answer.    It  is  already  more  than  sufficiently  refuted  under  the  first. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  frontal  sinuses  wax  large  in  old  age  is 
stated  in  many  anatomical  works.  I  find  it  as  iar  back  as  those  of  Vidua 
Yidius  and  Fallopins,  but  I  find  no  ground  for  such  a  statement  in  nature. 
This  I  assert  on  a  comparative  examination  of  some  thirty  aged  skulls.  In 
fact,  about  the  smallest  frontal  sinus  that  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  head  of  a 
woman  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  her  hundred  and  first  year.  (See  also 
the  appended  Table.)  I  take  this  indeed  for  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
anatomical  authors  have  blindly  copied  each  other ;  so  that  what  originates  in 
a  blunder  or  a  rash  induction,  ends  in  having,  to  appearance,  ahnost  catholio 
authority  in  its  favor.  A  curious  instance  of  this  sequacity  occurs  to  me.  The 
common  fowl  has  an  encephalos,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  about  as  one  to  five 
hundred ;  that  is,  it  has  a  brain  less,  by  relation  to  its  body,  than  almost  any 
other  bird  or  beast  Pozzi  (Puetos),  in  a  small  table  which  he  published,  gave 
the  proportion  of  the  encephalos  of  the  cock  to  its  body,  by  a  blunder,  at  about 
half  its  amount;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Haller,  copying 
Pozzi's  observation,  dropt  the  cipher,  and  records  in  his  table,  the  brain  of  the 
common  fowl  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  body  of  one  to  twenty-five.  This 
double  error  was  shortly  copied  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and,  as  I  have  myself 
noticed,  by  some  twenty  other  physiologists ;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  common  fowl  having  a  brain  more  than  double  the  size 
of  the  human,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  would  be  to  maintain  a  paradox  coun- 

1  De   Verm,  c.  Nar  Eieatst.     (Haller,  Dup.  8  Answer  to  ObjetUotu  agauut  th*  DodriiMf 

Med.  Pratt.  I.  n.  26.)  ^  QaUy  eto  ,  p.  79. 

S  Ingiar  omntaNrt,  v.  S^mmeiing,  DeF.CH,  4  JUtutrtUionSy  p,  228. 
Lseo.flS. 
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ter  to  the  whole  stream  of  scientific  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ui^r  the 
rinas  the  older  the  sknll^  stands,  I  believe,  on  no  better  footing.  Indeed,  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  brain  contracts  in  the  decline  of  life,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  doabtfbl,  as  I  may  take  another  opportunity  of  showing. 

As  to  the  effect  of  chronic  insanity  in  amplifying  the  sinnses,  I  am  a  skeptic ; 
for  I  have  seen  no  such  effect  in  the  crania  of  madmen  which  I  have  inspected. 
At  all  events,  admitting  the  phrenological  fancy,  it  could  have  no  influence  on 
the  quesdon,  for  the  statistics  of  insanity  show,  that  there  could  not  be  above 
one  cranium  in  four  hundred  where  madness  could  have  exerted  any  effect 


IV. — EzTsirr  of  the  Snrns. 

FaeL  —  While  the  nnus  is  always  regularly  present,  it,  however,  varies 
appreciably  in  its  extent.  For  whilst,  on  the  average,  it  affects  six  or  seven 
organs,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  be  confined  to  one  or 
extended  to  some  seventeen  of  these. 

This  fact  is  counter  to  three  phrenological  fictions: 

Fiction  L — The  firontal  sinus  is  a  small  cavity. 

Fiction  11.  —  The  fix)ntal  sinus,  when  present,  affects  only  the  organ  of 
V)cality. 

Fiction  ITT.  —  When  the  sinus  does  exist,  it  only  extends  an  obstacle  over 
two  organs  (Size  and  Lower  Individuality),  or  at  most,  partially  affects  a 
third  (Locality). 

Authorities  for  Fiction  L — Mr.  Combe  ^  maintains  this  fiction,  that  the  frontal 
sinus  '^  is  a  small  cavity." 

Authorities  for  Fiction  IL  —  Gall'  contemplates  and  speaks  of  the  sinus  as 
only  affecting  locality;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Spurzheim,  in  his  earlier 
English  works.' 

Authorities  for  Fiction  TIL  —  This  fiction  is  that  into  which  Spurzheim  modi- 
fied his  previous  paradoxes,  when,  in  1825,  he  published  his  "^  Phrenology."^ 
Mr.  Combe  allows  that  the  sinus,  in  ordinary  cases,  extends  over  locality,  as 
well  as  over  size  and  lower  individuality. 

All  these  fictions  are,  however,  sufficiently  disproved  at  once  by  the  follow- 
ing 

Proof  of  the  Fact — The  phrenologists  term  the  onus  (when  they  allow  it 
being)  <<  a  small  cadty."  Compare  this  with  the  description  given  by  impar- 
tial anatomists  of  these  caverns.  Yidus  Yidius'  characterizes  them  by  *^  spatium 
non parvum;"  Banhinus*  styles  them  "•  cavitates  ingignes;**  Spigelius,'  '< caver- 
nss  satis  ampUK;"  Laurentius,^  ** sinus  amplissim;''  Bartholinus,*  "cavitates 
amplissima; "  Petit,^  ^* grands  cavity  ureguli^res ;"  Sabatier,^^  "cavity  larget 

1  4»fm,  p.  89.  S  Anat.  lib.  111.  e.  5. 

t  As  quoted  above.  '  Dt  Fahr,  Ub.  li  a  5. 

8  Plyi.  SjfBt,^  p.  238,  snd  Stom.  qf  (Xt\p,  S  HUt.  Anai,  lib.  U.  0. 9. 

79.  9  AmL  Ifb.  iv.,  o.  e. 

«P.116.  10  Ai/yyiiiU.ob.1  p.G8. 

« Jiutf.Ub.U.0.2,  njMtU, 
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et  prqfondes ;^  Sommering,^  "cava  ampla;'*  Monro,  primus,*  ^ great  cavi- 
ties ;*  and  his  grandson,*  "  large  cavities." 

The  phrenologists  further  assert,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  frontal  sinas 
covers  only  two  petty  organs  and  a  half;  that  is,  extends  only  a  few  lines 
beyond  the  root  of  the  nose.  But  what  teach  the  anatomists  ?  '*  The  frontal 
sinuaes,**  says  Portal,^  "  are  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  believed." 
*^  In  general,"  says  Professor  Walther,^  **  the  sinuses  ascend  in  height  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  Jrontal  bone/*  Palissier^  observes,  that  *Hheir  extent 
varies  to  infinity,  is  sometimes  stretched  upwards  to  the  frontal  protuberances, 
and  to  the  sides,  as  fiir  as  the  external  orbitar  apophyses,  as  is  seen  in  many 
crania  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine."  Bichat'  delivers  the 
same  doctrine  neariy  in  the  same  words ;  which^  contradicted  by  none,  is  main- 
tained by  Albinus,^  Haller,^  Buddeus,^^  Monro  primus,^  and  tertius,^  Blumen- 
bach,^  Sommering,"  Fife,"  Cloquet,^*  Velpeau,^  —  and,  in  a  word,  by  every 
osteologist;  for  all  represent  these  cavities  as  endless  in  their  varieties,  and 
extending  not  unfrequently  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyebrow,  and  even  to 
the  parietal  bones.  To  finish  by  a  quotation  from,  one  of  the  last  and  best 
observers:  *^In  relation,"  says  Yotgtel,^  "to  their  abnormal  greatness  or 
smallnesB,  the  differences,  in  this  respect,  whether  in  one  subject  as  compared 
with  another,  or  in  one  sinus  in  relation  to  the  opposite  of  the  same  skull,  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  they  vary  almost  in  every  cranium.  They  are 
found  so  small,  that  their  depth,  measured  from  before  backwards,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  line ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  space  of  from  four,  five,  to  six 
lines  (t.  e.  half  an  inch),  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  variations  of  these  cavities,  in  relation  to  their 
height,  as  they  frequently  rise  fit>m  the  trifling  height  of  four  lines  to  an  inch 
at  the  glabella."  M.  Yelpeau,  speaking  of  this  great  and  indeterminable  ex- 
tent of  the  sinus,  adds :  "  this  disposition  most  prevent  us  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  volume  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  by  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium;" — an  observation  sufficiently  obvious  in  relation  to  Phrenology,  and 
previously  made  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro.^ 

On  the  sinus  and  its  extent,  two  anatomists  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
given  an  articulate  account  of  their  inductions  —  Schulze,  and  the  present  Dr. 
Monro. 

The  former,^  who  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  On  the  Cavities  or  Sinuses  of  the 
Cranial  Bones,  examined  only  ten  skulls,  and  does  not  detail  the  dimensions  of 
each  several  sinus.  After  describing  these  cavities,  which  he  says  "  plerisque 
hominibus  formantur,"  he  adds,  that  "  when  of  a  middling  size  they  hardly 
extend  towards  the  temples  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye,  where  the  orbital 

1  De  Fab.  i.  aec.  d6,  U  OstecL  par.  Su€,  p,  bi. 

2  Osteol.  par  Sue,  p.  64.  IS  Slements. 

3  Elements.  U  AtuU, 

4  Anat.  Mtd.  i.  pp.  102. 288.  H  Anai.  Deter.  1. 1,  see.  158,  edit.  8. 
b  Abk.  V.  trokn,  ITn.,  p.  188.  U  TraiM  (PAnat.  Ckir, 

6  Diet,  des  Se.  Med.,  t.  61,  p.  872.  !<  De  Sin.  Fr.^  p.  8.  ^ 

7  Anai.  Dese.,  c.  p.  102.  V  De  Fab.  o.  U.  t.  sec.  9L 

5  Annot.  Acad.,  lib.  i.  o.  li.  (?)  IS  Path.  anat.  i.  p.  289. 

9  mem.  V.  p.  188.  19  Elem.  p.  188. 

10  Obs.  Anat.,  eec.  8.         ^  »  Loc.  eit. 
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vaalt  is  highest;  and  if  you  measare  their  height,  from  the  inaertioii  of  the 
nasal  bones,  you  will  find  it  equal  to  an  inch.  Such  is  the  condition  of  tfaifl 
cavity  when  moderate.  That  there  are  sinuses  far  greater,  was  taught  me  by 
another  inspection  of  a  cranium.  In  this  case,  the  vacuity  on  the  right  did  nol 
pass  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  but  that  on  the  left  stretched  so  far  that  it  only 
ended  over  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  fonning  a  cavity  of  at  least  two 
inches  in  breadth.  Its  depth  was  such  as  easily  to  admit  the  least  joint  of  the 
middle  finger.  Its  height,  measured  from  the  root  of  the  nose  on  the  left  side, 
exceeded  two  inches,  on  the  right  it  was  a  little  less;  the  left  sinus  was,  how- 
ever, shallower  than  the  right  On  the  left  side  I  have  said  the  cavity  termin- 
ated over  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit  From  thb  place,  a  bony  wall  ran 
towards  the  middle  of  the  crista  Gaili,  and  thus  separated  the  sinus  into  a  poe- 
terior  and  an  anterior  cavity.  The  posterior  extended  so  &r  towards  the  tein- 
ples,  that  it  reached  the  place  where  the  frontal  and  sincipetal  bones  and  the 
processes  of  the  sphenoidal  meet  It  covered  the  whole  arch  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  all  was  here  seen  hollow,"  etc. 

After  describing  sundiy  appearances  which  the  sinuses  exhibited  in  another 
skull,  he  observes :  '*  It  was  my  fortune  to  see  and  to  obtain  possession  of  one 
cranium  in  which  of  neither  of  the  frontal  nor  the  sphenoidal  cavities  was  there 
any  vestige  whatsoever.  In  this  specimen  the  bones  in  which  these  vacuities 
are  situated  were  thicker  than  usual,  and  more  cavernous;"  an  observation, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  by  other  anatomists.  However  subversive  of  the  phre- 
nological statement,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  Schulze  has  understated  the  usual 
extent  of  the  impediment 

Dr.  Monro,^  after  mentioning  that  there  *'  were  forty-five  crania  of  adults  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  cut  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  difierent  sizes  and  forms 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,"  says :  "  I  measured  the  breadth  or  distance  across  the 
forehead ;  the  height  or  distance  upwards  from  the  transverse  suture,  where  it 
divides  the  frontal  bones  and  bones  of  the  nose ;  and  also  the  depth  of  the 
frontal  sinuses;  in  nine  difierent  skulls  in  which  these  sinuses  were  lai^" 
Omitting  the  table,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  these  crania  the  average  is  as 
follows :  —  Breadthj  within  a  trifie  of  three  inches ;  height^  one  inch  and  fiv^ 
tenths  ;  depth,  above  one  inch.  Here  the  depth  seems  not  merely  the  dbtance 
between  the  external  and  internal  tables,  but  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus.  These  nine  crania  thus  yield  an 
average,  little  larger  than  an  indifierent  induction ;  and  though  the  sinuses  are 
stated  to  have  been  large,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  Dr. 
Monro,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  as  because  they  were 
so  cut  as  to  afibrd  the  means  of  measuring  the  cavity  in  its  three  dimensions. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  was  permitted  to  exam- 
ine all  the  crania  in  the  public  anatomical  museum,  and  in  the  private  collection 
of  the  Professor ;  many  were,  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  for  my  inspection. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  an  impartial  induction.  A  random  measure- 
onent  of  above  thirty  perfect  crania  Qaymg  aside  three  skulls  of  old  persons,  in 
"which  the  canity  of  the  sinus  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  pumioose 
•deposit)  gave  the  following  average  result:  breadth,  two  inches  four-tenths; 

i.,  p.  IM. 
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height,  one  incli  and  nearly  five-tenths ;  depth  (taken  like  Dr.  Monro),  rather 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  What  in  this  induction  was  probably  acci- 
dental, the  sinuses  of  the  female  crania  exhibited  an  avenge,  in  all  the  three 
dimensions,  almost  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  the  male.  The  relative  size  was 
/sonsequently  greater. 

Before  the  sinuses  of  the  fifty  crania  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  collection  (of 
which  I  am  immediately  to  speak)  were,  with  the  sanction  of  Professor  Jame- 
son, laid  open  npon  one  side,  I  had  measured  their  three  dimensions  by  the 
probe.  This  certainly  could  not  ascertain  their  full  extent,  as,  among  other 
impediments,  the  probe  is  arrested  by  the  septi(,  which  so  frequently  subdivide 
each  sinus  into  lesser  chambers ;  but  die  labor  was  not  to  be  undergone  a  sec- 
ond time,  especially  as  the  proportional  extent  of  these  cavities  is  by  relation 
to  the  phrenological  organs  articulately  exhibited  in  the  table.  As  it  was,  the 
average  obtained  by  the  probe  is  as  follows: — In  the  thirty-six  male  crania 
(one  could  not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  two  inches  and 
nearly  four-tenths ;  the  height,  one  inch  and  nearly  three-tenths ;  the  depth, 
rather  more  than  one  inch.  In  the  twelve  female  crania  (here,  also,  one  could 
not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  one  inch,  and  rather  more 
than  nine^nths;  the  height,  nearly  one  inch;  the  depth,  within  a  trifle  of 
nine-tenths. 

I  should  notice  that  in  all  these  measurements,  the  thickness  of  the  external 
plate  is  included  in  the  depth. 

So  true  is  the  observation  of  Portal,  that  the  ^^  frontal  sinuses  are  much  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  believed." 

The  collection  of  fifty  crania,  of  which  the  average  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
has  been  given  above,  and  of  which  a  detailed  table  of  the  impediment  inter- 
posed by  these  cavities  to  phrenological  observation  now  follows,  was  sent  by 
M.  Royer,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  (probably  by  mistake)  to  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh ;  the  skulls,  taken  from  the  catacombs 
of  Paris,  having,  under  Dr.  Spurzheim's  inspection,  been  selected  to  illustrate 
tlie  development  of  the  various  phrenological  organs,  which  development  is 
diligently  marked  on  the  several  crania. 

Thus,  though  I  have  it  in  my  pow^r  to  afford  a  greatly  more  extensive  table, 
the  table  of  these  fifty  crania  is,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufficient.    For  — 

1^,  They  constitute  a  complete  and  definite  collection ; 

2^,  A  collection  authoritative  in  all  points  against  the  phrenologists ; 

8^,  One  to  which  it  can  be  objected  by  none,  that  it  affords  only  a  selected 
or  partial  induction  in  a  question  touching  the  frontal  sinus ; 

4^,  It  is  a  collection  patent  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world ; 

5°,  In  all  the  skulls  a  sinus  has  on  one  side  been  laid  open  to  its  full  extent ; 
the  capacity  of  both  is  thus  easily  ascertsdned ;  and,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  the  thickness  and  salience  of  the  external  frontal  table 
remains  apparent 

Table  exhibiting  the  variable  extent  and  unappreciable  impediment,  in  a 
phrenological  relation,  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses ;  in  a  collection  of  fifty  crania, 
selected,  and  their  development  marked,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spurzheim : 
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O)  The  organi  denoted  \j  these  nnmberet  — Iz.  7,  ConitraetiTcneait  zx.  8S,  Mliihftalncet  or  Wlti  zzH.  19  CS).  IndlTUaalHy, 
Lower  Individuality:  xxiil.  20,  Conflguntion,  Figurei  zzIt.  9,  SImi  zzt.  21,  Weight,  BeeUtuieoi  xxrL  0,  Cokvt  zxtII.  94. 1^^. 
oeUtyt  zzrill.  28,  Colcttktkm,  Numbert  xzlz.  29.  Orden  zzz.  19,  (I)  ETentiuillty.  Upper  IndlvldiMlUyi  xxxi.  9B,  Timet  zxzil.  SSL 
Melody,  Tunei  xxxrilL  SB^  LoDcuage  —  thie  organ  Oell  diTldee  In  two,  to  wH,  Into  the  oigen  of  Laagiuge  nd  the  oigen  of  Wocda: 
zxxlT.  30.  Comperlfoni  xxzv.  81,  CaaHdity.  The  order  of  the  nnmben  In  thie  table  wat  taken  from  that  of  a  more  caotaialT*  and 
general  tabtet  ao  that  whitot  ho*  n.  ai,  hM  not  been  aflbetad  at  all,  then  tt  waa  aflbetad  non  ilreqaettt^  tlMU  ^ 
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In  these  circarostances  it  is  to  be  observed — 

In  the  first  place,  that,  as  already  noticed,  while  the  developments  of  all  the 
crania  have  been  carefully  marked,  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinuses  has 
been  signalized  only  in  one  skull  (the  male  No.  19,  xiv.),  in  which  they  are, 
however,  greatly  below  even  the  average. 

In  the  second  place,  that  tibe  extent  of  the  anus  varies  indeterminably  from 
an  affection  of  one  to  an  affection  of  sixteen  organs. 

In  the  third  place,  in  this  induction  of  thirty-sevei^  male  and  thirteen  female 
crania,  the  average  proportional  extent  of  the  sinuses  is  somewhat  less  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  skulls ;  the  sinus  in  the  former  covering  4.4,  and  affect- 
ing 1.2  organs;  in  the  latter  covering  5,  and  affecting  2.1  organs.  This  induc- 
tion is,  however,  too  limited,  more  especially  in  the  fenude  crania,  to  afford  a 
determination  of  the  point,  even  were  it  not  at  variance  with  other  and  more 
extensive  observations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  male  crania  exhibit  at  once  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  sinuses.  The  largest  male  sinus  covers  12,  and  affects  4;  while  the 
largest  female  sinus  covers  7,  and  affects  3  organs ;  whereas,  while  the  smallest 
male  sinus  affects  only  1,  the  smallest  female  sinus  covers  2  organs. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  from  supporting  the  phrenological  assertion  that  the 
sinuses  are  only  found,  or  only  found  in  size,  in  the  crania  of  the  old,  this  their 
collection  tends  to  prove  the  very  reverse ;  for  here  we  find  about  the  smallest 
sinuses  in  the  oldest  heads. 


in.    PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.— (See  p.  286.) 

(TTritten  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoib  of  Mr.  Stbwabt.    On  Besk,  May 
1856 ;  written  Autumn  1855. — Ed.) 

There  are  three  considerations  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  effec- 
tive in  promoting  the  theory  of  a  Mediate  or  Representative  Perception,  and 
by  perception  is  meant  the  apprehension,  through  sense,  of  external  things. 
These  might  operate  severally  or  together. 

The  first  is,  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  render  possible  the  percep- 
tion of  distant  objects.  It  was  taken  as  granted  that  certain  material  realities, 
(as  a  sun,  stars,  etc.),  not  immediately  present  to  sense,  were  cognized  in  a  per- 
ceptive act  These  realities  could  not  be  known  immediately,  or  in  themselves, 
unless  known  as  they  existed ;  and  they  existed  only  as  they  existed  in  their 
place  in  space.  If,  therefore,  the  perceptive  mind  did  not  sally  out  to  them, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  theorists,  was  scouted  as  an  impos- 
sible hypothesis),  an  immediate  perception  behooved  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
sensitive  cognition  we  have  of  them  must  be  vicarious ;  that  is,  not  of  the  real- 
ities themselves,  as  present  to  our  organs,  and  presented  to  apprehension,  but 
of  something  different  from  the  realities  eternally  existing,  through  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  mediately  represented.  Various  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  mediate  or  vicarious  object  may  be  entertained ;  but  these  may  be  over- 
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passed.    This  first  consideration  alone  was  principally  effectual  among  materi- 
alists :  on  them  the  second  had  no  influence. 

A  second  consideration  was  the  opposite  and  apparently  inconsistent  nature 
of  the  object  and  subject  of  cognition ;  for  here  the  reality  to  be  known  is  ma- 
terial, whereas  the  mind  knowing  is  ioamaterial ;  while  it  was  long  generally 
believed,  that  what  is  known  nrast  be  of  an  analogous  essence  (the  same  or 
mmilar)  to  what  knows.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  that  the  immalerial,  unextended  mind  could  apprehend  in  itself,  as 
extended,  a  material  reality.  To  explain  the  fact  of  sensitive  perception,  it 
was  therefore  supposed  requirite  to  attenuate —-to  inunaterialize  the  inmiediate 
object  of  perception,  by  dividing  the  object  known  from  tiie  reality  existing. 
Perception  thus  became  a  vicarious  or  mediate  cognition,  in  which  the  cor- 
poreal was  said  to  be  represented  by  the  incorporeal 


Pbrceptiok — Positive  Bbsitlt. 

1.  We  perceive  only  through  the  senses. 

2.  The  senses  are  corporeal  instruments, — parts  of  our  bodily  organism. 

8.  We  are,  therefore,  percipient  only  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  body.  In 
other  words,  material  and  external  things  are  to  us  only  not  as  zero,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  their  relation  with  the  material  organ 
which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  is  united. 

4.  An  external  existence,  and  an  oi^gan  of  sense,  as  both  material,  can  stand 
in  relation  only  according  to  the  laws  of  matter.  According  to  these  laws, 
things  related, — connected,  must  act  and  be  acted  on;  but  a  thing  can  act 
only  where  it  is.  Therefore  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  percipient  oi^gan, 
must  meet  in  place,  —  must  be  contiguous.  The  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
is  a  complete  simplification  of  the  theory  of  perception,  and  a  return  to  the 
most  ancient  speculation  on  the  point  All  sensible  cognition  is,  in  a  certain 
acceptation,  reduced  to  Touch,  and  this  is  the  very  conclusion  maintained  by 
the  venerable  authority  of  Democritus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  erroneous,  in  the  first  place,  to  affirm  that 
we  are  percipient  of  distant,  etc.,  objects. 

It  is  erroneous,  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that  we  perceive  external  tilings 
in  themselves,  in  the  signification  that  we  perceive  them  as  existing  in  their 
own  nature,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  living  oi^gan.  The  real,  the  total,  tiie 
only  object  perceived  has,  as  a  relative,  two  phases.  It  may  be  described  either 
as  the  idiopathic  atfection  of  the  sense  (i.  «.  the  sense  in  relation  to  an  external 
reality),  or  as  the  quality  of  a  thing  actually  determining  such  or  such  an 
affection  of  the  sentient  oi^an  (i.  e.  an  external  reality  in  correlation  to  the 
sense). 

A  corollary  of  the  same  doctrine  is,  that  what  have  been  denominated  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  body,  are  only  perceived  through  the  Secondary ;  in  £BK;t, 
Perception  Proper  cannot  be  realized  except  through  Sensation  Proper.  But 
synchronous. 

The  object  of  perception  is  an  affection,  not  of  the  mind  as  apart  finom  body. 
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not  of  the  body  as  apart  from  mindf  but  of  the  composite  formed  by  union  of 
the  two ;  that  is,  of  the  animated  or  living  organism  (Aristotle). 

In  the  process  of  perception  there  is  required  both  an  act  of  the  conscious 
mind  and  a  passion  of  the  affected  bodys  the  one  without  the  other  is  null. 
Galen  has,  therefore,  well  said,  **  Sensitive  perception  is  not  a  mere  passive  or 
affective  change,  but  the  discrimination  of  an  affective  change."  ^  (Aristotle, — 
judgment) 

Perception  supposes  Consciousness,  and  Conscifosness  supposes  Memory 
and  Judgment ;  fi>r,  abstract  Consciousness,  and  there  is  no  Perception ;  ab- 
stract Memory,  or  Judgment,  and  Consciousness  is  abolished.  (Hobbes,  — 
Memory;  Aristode, — Judgment  of  Sense.)  Memory,  EecoUection ;  for 
change  is  necessary  to  Consciousness,  and  change  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
through  the  faculty  of  Remembrance.  Hobbes  has,  therefore,  truly  said  of 
Perception, — "  Sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recident"  *  But 
there  could  be  no  discriminative  apprehension,  supposing  always  memory  with- 
out an  act  whereby  difference  was  affirmed,  or  sameness  denied;  that  is, 
without  an  act  of  Judgment  Aristotle'  is,  therefore,  right  in  making  Per- 
ception a  Judgment 


IV.    LAWS. OF  THOUGHT.— (See  p.  627.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Besk,  May 
1856;  written  Autumn,  1855.— Ed.) 

The  doctrine  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Contradictories  (it^Utna  r^s  &»n-i^ff«»s), 
that  Affirmation  or  Negation  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  whilst  Affirmation  and 
Negation  are  incompatible,  is  developed  into  three  sides  or  phases,  each  of 
which  implies  both  the  others,  —  phases  which  may  obtain,  and  actually  have 
received,  severally,  the  name  of  Law,  Principle^  or  Axiom.  Neglecting  the 
historical  order  in  which  these  were  scientifically  named  and  articulately 
developed,  they  are : 

1®,  The  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  of  Identity^  which,  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  immediately  or  directly  enjoins  the  affirmation  of  it  with  itnelf,  and  medi- 
ately or  indirectly  prohibits  its  negation :  (.1  »  A,) 

2**,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Contradiction  (properly  Non-contradiction),  which,  in 
regard  to  contradictories,  explicitly  enjoining  their  reciprocal  negation,  implic- 
itly prohibits  their  reciprocal  affirmation :  {A  is  not  Not-A.)  In  other  words, 
contradictories  are  thought  as  existences  incompatible  at  the  same  time,  —  as  at 
once  mutually  exclusive. 

8®,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Excluded  Middle  or  Third,  which  declares  that,  whilst 
contradictories  are  only  two,  everything,  if  explicitiy  thought,  must  be  thought 
as  of  these  either  the  one  or  the  other:  {A  is  either  B  or  Not-B.)  In  different 
terms :  —  Affirmation  and  negation  of  the. same  thing,  in  the  same  respect,  have 
no  conceivable  medium;  whilst  anything  actually  may,  and  virtually  must,  be 

lSeeiZ«ur«ir0rJb,p.878.  — Ed.  s  SeeIfticf.'ED.  s  See  Aid.— Ed. 
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either  afiinned  or  denied  of  aayliung.  In  other  words : — Every  predicate  is 
true  or  false  of  every  sabject;  or,  contradictories  are  thought  as  incotdpossible, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  or  the  other  as  neoesssry.  The  alignment  from 
Contradiction  is  omnipotent  within  its  sphere,  but  that  sphere  is  narrow,  it 
has  the  following  limitations : 

1"^,  It  Is  negative,  not  positive;  it  maj  reftite,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  estaih>> 
lish.  It  may  show  what  is  not,  but  never  of.  itself,  what  is.  It  is  exclostvely 
Logical  or  Fonnal,  not  ^^[etaphysical  or  real;  it  proceeds  on  a  necessity  of 
thought,  but  never  issues  ia  an  Ontology  or  knowledge  of  existence. 

2^,  It  is  dependent;  to  act  it  presupposes  a  counter-proposition  to  act  from. 

3*^,  It  is  explicative,  not  ampliative;  it  analyzes  what  is  given,  bat  does 
not  orifrinate  information,  or  add  anything,  through  itself,  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 

4°,  But,  what  is  its  principal  defect,  it  is  partial,  not  thorough-going.  It 
leaves  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  knowledge  out  of  its  deter^ 
mination ;  and  is,  therefore,  all  too  narrow  in  its  application  as  a  universal 
criterion  or  instrument  of  judgment  For  were  we  left,  in  our  reasonings,  to  a 
dependence  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  we  should  be  unable  compe^ 
tently  to  attempt  any  ai^ument  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  questions.  For  there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  where  the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  counter,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  are  we  able  to  conceive  as  possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  conditions 
of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  ai^knowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other  cannot; 
but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
ailment  from  Common  Sense  becomes  principally  useful. 

The  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  rather  of  Non-contradiction,  iq)pean  in 
two  forms,  and  each  of  these  has  a  different  application. 

In  the  first  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Logical  application),  it  declares 
that,  of  Contradictories,  two  only  are  possible  in  thought ;  and  that  of  these 
alternatives  the  one  or  the  other,  exclusively,  is  thought  as  necessarily  true. 
This  phasLs  of  the  law  is  unilateral ;  for  it  is  with  a  consciousness  or  cognition 
that  the  one  contradictory  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  contradictory  neo 
essarily  false.  This  one  logical  phasis  of  the  law  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
fully  developed. 

In  the  second  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Psychdogical  application)| 
while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one 
must,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits  that  we  may  be  unable  positively  to  think  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative.  This,  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  law,  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected.  Thus,  Existence 
we  cannot  but  think,  —  cannot  but  attribute  in  thought;  nevertheless  we  can 
actually  conceive  neither  of  these  contradictory  alternatives,  —  the  absolute 
commencement,  the  infinite  non-commencement,  of  being.  As  it  is  with  Exist- 
ence, so  is  it  with  Time,  We  cannot  think  time  beginning ;  we  cannot  think 
time  not  beginning.  So  also  with  Space,  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  exists 
encc  out  of  space ;  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  compass  the  notion  of  illimit- 
able or  infinite  space.     Our  capacity  of  thought  is  thus  peremptorily  proved 
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inoompetent  to  wfaat  we  necdsBarilj  think  about;  fbr,  whilst  what  we  think 
about  must  be  thought  to  Exist, — to  «ust  in  Time, — to  exist  in  Space,  — wt 
are  unable  to  realize  the  coonteiHiotioiis  of  Existence  coounencing  or  not  com- 
mencing, whether  in  Time  or  in  Space.  And  thus,  whilst  Existence,  T^e, 
and  Space,  are  the  indispensable  conditions,  forms,  or  categories  of  actual 
thought,  still  are  we  unable  to  conceive  either  of  the  countei^alteniatiyes,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  we  cannot  but  admit  that  thej  exist  These  and  such 
like  impotencies  of  positive  thou^t  have,  however,  as  I  have  stated,  beea 
strangely  overiooked. 


V.   THE  CONDITIONED. 

(a.)    Kaht's  Analtsib  of  Judgments. — (See  page  532.) 

(Fragment  from  Early  Papers,  probably  before  1636. — Ed.) 

Slant  analysed  judgments  (a  priori)  into  analytic  or  identical  [w  explicative], 
and  synthetical,  or  [ompliaHve,  nan^enHeaT],  Great  fame  fhxn  tins.  But  he 
omitted  a  third  kind, — those  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  form  by  a  law  of 
its  nature,  but  which  can  neither  be  reduced  to  analytic  judgments,  because 
they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  law  of  (Contradiction,  nor  to  synthetical, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  mind,  but  only 
arise  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the  contrary. 

In  Analytic  judgments — (principle  of  contradiction)  —  we  conceive  the  one 
alternative  as  necessary,  and  the  other  as  impo^ible.  In  Synthetic  judgments, 
we  conceive  the  affirmative  as  necessary,  but  not  [its  negation  as  self-contra- 
dictory]. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  synthetic  of  two  kinds  —  a  positive  and 
negative  ?  Had  Kant  tried  whether  his  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  were  pos- 
itive or  negative,  he  would  have  reached  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  which 
would  have  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  Critique,  —  simplified,  abolished 
the  distinction  of  Verstand  and  Vemunft,  which  only  positive  and  negative,  (at 
least  as  a  faculty  conceiving  the  Unconditioned,  and  left  it  only,  as  with 
Jacobi,  the  Novt,  the  Iocils  principiorum, —  the  faculty, — revelation,  of  the  prim- 
itive facts  or  faiths  of  consciousness,  —  the  Common  Sense  of  Beid),  the  dis- 
tinction of  Begriffe  and  Ideen,  and  have  reduced  his  whole  Categories  and 
Ideas  to  the  category  of  the  Conditioned  and  its  subordinates. 

(1853,  November).  —  There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which  we  must 
distinguish  in  philosophical  speculation  touching  the  Necessary. 

In  the  first,  which  we  may  call  the  Aristotelic  or  Platonico-Aristotelic,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively,  principally  and  primarily,  in  an 
objective  relation;-^ at  least  the  objective  and  subjective  were  not  discrinun- 
ated;  and  it  was  defined  that  of  which  the  eidstence  of  the  opposite, — con* 
trary, — is  imposdble — what  could  not  but  be. 

86 
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In  tbe  seoond,  whieh  we  may  call  the  Leibnitzian  or  Leibniteio-Kantian,  tihe 
Necessary  waa  regarded  primarily  in  a  subjecCiTe  respect,  and  it  was  defined 
that  of  which  the  thought  of  the  opposite, — contrary, — is  imposnble — what 
we  cannot  but  think.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  cannot  think 
cannot  be,  and  what  we  most  think,  most  be ;  and  fitHn  hence  there  was  also 
inferred,  without  qualification,  that  this  subjective  necesrity  affords  the  dis- 
criminating criterion  of  our  natiTe  or  a  priori  cognitions,  —  notions  and  jndg- 
Bienti. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requisite ;  for  the  necessity  of  thought  be- 
hooTed  to  be  again  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  —  (See  Discussions,  2d  edit. 
Addenda.) 

(h)    CONTRADICTIOWS    PROTIITO   THB    PbTCHOLOOICAL    ThSORT    OF   THB    COV- 
DITIOKBD.  —  ( July  1852.) 

1.  Finite  cannot  comprehend,  contain  the  Infinite. — Yet  an  inch  or  minnte, 
say,  are  finites,  and  are  divisible  ad  infinitum,  that  is,  their  terminated  division 
incogitable. 

2.  Infinite  cannot  be  terminated  or  begun. — Yet  eternity  ab  ante  ends  new  ; 
and  eternity  a  past  begins  now,  —  So  apply  to  Space. 

8.  There  cannot  be  two  infinite  maxima.  —  Yet  eternity  ob  ante  and  a  post 
are  two  infinite  maxima  of  time. 

4.  Infinite  maximiyn  if  cut  into  two,  the  halves  cannot  be  each  infinite,  for 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite,  and  thus  they  could  not  be  parts;  nor 
finite,  for  thus  two  finite  halves  would  make  an  infinite  whole. 

quatltlM 

5.  What  contains  infinite  extensions,  protcnsions,  intensions,  cannot  be 
paised  through,  —  come  to  an  end.  An  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree  contains 
these ;  erffo,  etc.  Take  a  minute.  This  contains  an  infinitude  of  protended 
quantities,  which  must  follow  one  after  another ;  but  an  infinite  series  of  suc- 
cessive protensions  can,  ex  termino,  never  be  ended ;  ergo,  etc. 

6.  An  infinite  maadmum  cannot  but  be  all  inclusive.  Time  ab  ante  and  a 
post  infinite  and  exclusive  of  each  other;  ergo. 

7.  An  infinite  number  of  quantities  must  make  up  either  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  whole.  L  The  former.  —  But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  contain  each 
an  infinite  number  of  quantities ;  therefore,  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  are 
each  infinite  wholes ;  which  is  absurd.  II.  The  latter.  —  An  infinite  number 
of  quantities  would  thus  make  up  a  finite  quantity ;  which  is  equally  absurd. 

8.  If  we  take  a  finite  quantity  (as  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree),  it  would 
appear  equally  that  there  are,  and  that  there  are  not,  an  equal  number  of 
quantities  between  these  and  a  greatest,  and  between  these  and  a  Icast^ 

9.  An  absolutely  quickest  motion  is  that  which  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  in  space  in  a  minimum  of  time.  But  a  quickest  motion  fron^one  point 
to  another,  say  a  mile  distance,  and  from  one  to  another,  say  a  million  million 
of  miles,  is  thought  the  same ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  A  wheel  turned  with  quickest  motion ;  if  a  spoke  be  prolonged,  it  wiU 

1  Bee  BosooTleh  on  Staj,  FkUo9epki»  lUcttUiar,  I.  p.  284,  edit.  17B6. 
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therefore  be  moved  bj  a  motion  qnioker  than  the  quickest    The  same  may  be 
shown  using  the  rim  and  the  nave. 

11.  Contradictory  are  Boscovich  Points,  which  occupy  space,  and  are  mex- 
tended.^    Dynamism,  therefore,  inconceivable.    E  contra, 

1 2.  Atomism  also  inconceivable ;  for  this  supposes  atoms, — minima  extended 
bnt  indivisible. 

IS.  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.  Any  part  of  this  quan- 
tity, say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.  But  one  infinity  is  not  larger  than 
another.    Therefi)re,  an  inch  b  equal  to  a  foot' 

14.  If  two  divaricating  lines  are  produced  ad  infinitum  from  a  p<nnt  where 
they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  a  pyramid,  the  base  will  be  infinite  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  infinite ;  1°,  Because  terminated  by  two  points ;  and,  2^,  Be- 
cause shorter  than  the  sides;'  S'^,  Base  could  not  be  drawn,  because  sides 
infinitely  long.^ 

15.  An  atom,  as  existent,  must  be  able  to  be  turned  round.  But  if  turned 
round,  it  must  have  a  right  and  lefl  hand,  etc.^  and  these  its  signs  must  change 
their  place;  therefore,  be  extended.^ 


(e.)  Phiu>sopht  of  Absoluth — Distiwctions  or  Mode  of  Beaching  it. 

I.  Some  carry  the  Absolute  by  assault, — by  a  single  leap,  —  place  them- 
selves at  once  in  the  absolute, — take  it  as  a  datum;  others  climb  to  it  by 
degrees,  —  mount  to  the  absolute  from  the  conditioned,  —  as  a  result 

Former  —  Plotinus,  Schelling ;  latter — Hegel,  Cousin,  are  examples. 

n.  Some  place  cognition  of  Absolute  above,  and  in  opposition  to  conscious- 
ness,—  conception,  —  reflection,  the  conditions  of  which  are  difference,  plu- 
rality, and,  in  a  word,  condition,  limitation.  (Plotinus,  Schelling.)  Others  do 
not,  but  reach  it  through  consciousness,  etc. —  the  consciousness  of  difference, 
contrast,  etc. ;  giving,  when  siiled,  a  cognition  of  identity  (absolute).  (Hegel, 
Cousin.) 

in.  Some,  to  realize  a  cognition  of  Absolute,  abolish  the  logical  laws  of  Con- 
tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  (as  Cusa,  Schelling,  Hegel.  Plotinus  is  not 
explicit.).    Others  do  not  (as  Cousin). 

lY.  Some  explicitly  hold,  that,  as  the  Absolute  is  absolutely  one,  cognition 
and  existence  must  coincide; — to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  the  absolute,— 
to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  God.  Others  do  not  explicitly  assert  this,  but 
only  hold  the  impersonality  of  reason,  —  a  certain  union  with  God ;  in  holding 
that  we  are  conscious  of  eternal  truths  as  in  the  divine  mind.  (Augustin, 
Malebranche,  Price,  Cousin.) 

>-  See  BolcovScb,  I.  p.  804.  4  See  Carleton,  [PhUomphia  Vntversa,  Avtior4 

S  See  TeUeZf  quoted  by  F.BonftSpeifffKyc-  Thoma  Comptono  CarUton^  Antverpiay  p.  S92, 

iea,  pan  i.  tract  ill.  disp.  i.  dub.  4,  p.  lU,  edit  1848.  —  Ed.] 

1662.  —  Ed.  ]  ff  See  Kant  in  Knig'B  Mtkqikgsik,  p.  196. 
8  See  Boii«  Spei,  Physiea,  [pan.  1.  tract  iii. 

disp.  1.  dub.  2,  p.  188.  -  Ed.] 
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,  y.  Some  carry  up  man  into  the  Deity  (as  Schelling).  Others  bring  down 
the  Deity  to  man ;  in  whose  philosophy  the  latter  is  the  highest  manifestadon 
of  the  former, — man  apex  of  Deity. 

I*.  Some  think  Absolute  can  be  known  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  —  a  no- 
tion of  absolute  competent;  others  that  to  know  the  absolute  we  must  be  the 
absolute  (Schelling,  Piotinus?). 

*  Some  [hold]  that  unconditioned  is  to  be  believed,  not  known ;  others  ih«^ 
it  can  be  known.  ^ 


(d.)    Sir  W.  Hamiltoit  to  Mb.  HsmiT  Caldbbwood. 

CoRDALE,  26th  Sept,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  I  received  a  few  days  ago  your  PhUosophy  of  the  Infinite^ 
and  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  thanks,  both  for  the  present  of  the  book 
itself,  and  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  my  opinions  are  therein  contro- 
verted. The  ingenuity  with  which  your  views  are  maintained,  does  great 
credit  to  your  metaphysical  ability ;  and,  however  I  may  differ  from  them,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  recognize  the  independence  of  thought  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  to  acknowledge  the  candid  spirit  in  which  yon 
have  written. 

At  the  same  time,  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  (briefly  as  they  are  promnlp 
gated  on  this  abstimct  subject)  have  been,  now  again,  so  mnch  mistaken,  more 
especially  tst  their  theological  relations.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  yoar 
admissions  would,  if  adequately  developed,  result  in  establishing  the  very 
opinions  tHiich  I  maintain,  and  which  you  so  earnestly  set  yourself  to 
controvert 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
following  circumstances : 

1^,  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  as  in  thought; 
the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge.     This  consideration  obviates  many  of  your  objections. 

2°,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be 
known,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  believed* 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  aiith<»ity. 
When,  therefore,  you  maintain,  that  in  denying  to  man  any  positive  cognizance 
ef  the  Infinite,  I  virtually  extenuate  his  belief  in  the  infinitude  of  Deity,  I  must 
hold  you  to  be  wholly  wrong,  in  respect  botii  of  my  opinion,  and  of  the  theo- 
logical dogma  itself. 

Assuredly,  I  maintain  tiiat  an  infinite  God  cannot  be  by  us  (positively)  com- 
prehended. But  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theologians  worthy  of  the  name,  assert 
the  same.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter,  and,  among  tJiem,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Fathers,  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that "  an  understood  God  jp  no  God 
at  all/'  and  that,  '*  if  we  nuuntain  God  to  be  as  we  can  think  that  he  is,  we  blas- 
pheme." Hence  the  assertion  of  Augustin ;  *^  Deum  potius  ignorantia  quam 
icientia  attingi." 

1  C£  IHsautioiu, p.  12 <( siq.—ED, 
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8^  That  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  The  Infinite  (r^^Eir  Koi 
nSy,)  and  a  relation  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  infimte.  Thus,  Time  and 
Space  must  be  excluded  from  the  supposed  notion  of  The  Infinite ;  for  The 
Infinite,  if  posdvely  thought  it  oould  be,  must  be  thought  as  under  neither 
Space  nor  Time. 

But  I  would  remark  specially  on  some  essential  points  of  your  doctrine; 
iDid  these  I  shall  take  up  without  order,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my 
recollection. 

You  maintain  (paasim)  that  thought,  conception,  knowlei^,  is  and  must  be 
finite,  whilst  the  object  of  thought,  etc.,  may  be  infinite.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  erroneous,  and  even  contradictory.  An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of 
thought,  conception,  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object  thought,  conceived, 
known ;  as  such  only  does  it  form  a  constituent  of  the  circle  of  thought,  coo- 
eeption,  knowlec^  A  thing  may  be  partly  known,  conceived,  thoc^ht,  partly 
unknown,  etc.  But  that  part  of  it  only  which  is  thought,  can  be  an  object  of 
thought,  etc. ;  whereas  the  part  of  it  not  thought,  etc.,  is,  as  fiir  as  thought,  etc, 
is  concerned,  only  tantamount  to  zera  The  infinite,  therefore,  in  this  point  of 
Tiew,  can  be  no  object  of  thought,  etc ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  self-repugnant 
than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  infinite  through  a  finite  notion,  or  have  a 
finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  knowledge. 

But  you  assert  {pasnm)  that  we  have  a  knowledge,  a  notion  of  the  infinite ; 
at  the  same  time  asserting  (pastim)  that  this  knowledge  or  notion  b  *^  inad- 
equate," — "  partial," — "  imperfect,"  --  ••  limited,"  —  **  not  in  all  iU  extent,"-^ 
"incomplete," — "only  to  some  extent,"  —  "in  a  certain  sense," — *' indis- 
tinct," etc.,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  assertion  is  in  contradiction  of  what  you  als* 
maintain,  that "  the  infinite  is  one  and  indivisible  "  (pp.  25,  26,  226) ;  that  is 
that  having  no  partSf  it  cannot  be  partially  known.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
this  also  subverts  the  possibility  of  conceiving,  of  knowing,  the  Infinite ;  for  as 
partial,  inadequate,  not  in  all  its  extent,  etc.,  our  conception  includes  some  paart 
only  of  the  object  supposed  infinite,  and  does  fwt  include  the  rest  Our  knowl- 
edge is,  therefore,  by  your  own  account,  limited  and  finite ;  consequently,  yon 
implicitly  admit  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  at  least  no  positive  knowledge,  of 
the  infinite. 

Neither  can  I  surmise  how  we  should  ever  come  to  know  that  the  object  thus 
partially  conceived  is  in  itself  infinite ;  seeing  that  we  are  denied  the  power  of 
knowing  it  as  infinite,  that  is,  not  partially,  not  inadequately,  not  in  some  parts 
only  of  its  extent,  etc.,  but  totally,  adequately,  in  its  whole  extent,  etc. ;  in 
other  words,  under  the  criteria  compatible  with  the  suppodtion  of  infinitude. 
For,  as  you  truly  observe,  "everything  slwrt  of  the  infinite  is  limited" 
(p.  228). 

Again,  as  stated,  you  describe  the  infinite  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible."  But, 
to  ooncsive  as  inseparable  into  parts,  an  entity  which,  not  excluding,  in  fact 
includes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for  the  human  intellect  utterly 
improbable.  And  does  not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite  ?  If  it  does,  then  it 
contains  what  has  parts,  and  is  divisible;  if  it  does  not,  then  is  it  exclusive :  the 
finite  is  out  of  the  infinite :  and  the  infinite  is  conditioned,  limited,  restricted, — 
finite. 
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You  controTert  (p.  2SS,  dibi)  mj  assertion,  that  to  conceiTe  a  thing  in  rela- 
Horij  is,  ipso  facto,  to  conceive  it  as  finite,  and  you  maintain  that  the  Yelative  is 
not  incompatible  with  infinity,  unless  it  be  also  restrictive.  But  restrictive  I 
hold  the  relative  always  to  be,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  with  The  Infinite 
in  the  more  proper  signification  of  the  term,  though  infinity,  in  a  looser  signifi- 
cation, may  be  applied  to  it  My  reasons  for  this  are  the  following:  A  relation 
k  always  a  particular  point  of  view ;  conseqnentiy,  the  things  thought  as  rel- 
ative and  correlative  are  always  thought  restrictively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought 
of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other,  and  likewise  all  things  not 
conceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view.  Thus,  if  we  think  of 
Socrates  and  Xanthippe  under  the  matrimonial  relation,  not  only  do  the 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  exclude  each  other  as  separate  existences, 
and,  pro  tanto,  therefore  are  restrictive ;  but  thinking  of  Socrates  as  husband, 
this  excludes  our  conception  of  him  as  citizen,  etc.,  etc.  Or,  to  take  an  ex* 
ample  from  higher  relatives:  what  is  thought  as  the  object  excludes  what  is 
viewed  as  the  subject,  of  thought;  and  hence  the  necessity  which  compelled 
Schelling  and  other  absolutists  to  place  TTie  Absolute  in  the  indifference  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence.  Again :  we  conceive  God  in 
the  relation  of  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  as  Creator,  we 
do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditioned,  as  infinite ;  for  there  are  many  other  rela- 
tions of  the  Deity  under  which  we  may  conceive  Him,  bat  which  are  not 
included  in  the  relation  of  Creator.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  conceive  God 
only  in  this  relation,  our  conception  of  Him  is  manifestiy  restrictive.  Further, 
the  created  universe  is,  and  yon  assert  it  to  be  (pp.  175,  180,  229),  finite. 
The  creation  is,  therefore,  an  act,  of  however  great,  of  finite  power ;  and  the 
Creator  is  thus  thought  only  in  a  finite  capacity.  God,  in  his  own  nature,  is 
infinite ;  but  we  do  not  positively  think  Him  as  infinite,  in  thinking  Him  under 
the  relation  of  the  Creator  of  a  finite  creation.  Finally,  let  us  suppose  the 
created  universe  (which  yon  do  not)  to  be  infinite ;  in  that  case  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  asserting  two  infinities,  which  is  contradictor}',  or  of 
asserting  the  supernal  absurdity,  that  God  the  Creator  is  finite,  and  the  uni- 
verse  created  by  Him  is  infinite. 

In  connection  with  this,  you  expressly  deny  Space  and  Time  to  be  restrio- 
tions,  whilst  yon  admit  them  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  thought  (p.  103^- 
117).    I  hold  them  both  to  be  restrictive. 

In  the  first  place,  take  Space,  or  Extension.  Now  what  is  conceived  as 
extended,  does  it  not  exclude  the  unextended  ?  Does  it  not  include  body,  to 
the  exclusion  of  mind  ?    Pro  tanto,  therefore,  space  is  a  limitation,  a  restriction. 

In  the  same  way  Tune,  —  is  it  not  restrictive  in  excluding  the  Deity,  who 
must  be  held  to  exist  above  or  beyond  the  condition  of  time  or  succession  7 
This,  His  existence,  we  must  believe  as  real,  though  we  cannot  positively  think, 
conceive,  understand  its  possibility.  Time,  like  Space,  thus  involving  limi- 
tation, both  must  be  excluded,  as  has  been  done  by  Schelling,  from  the  sphere, — 
from  the  supposed  notion  of  the  infinito-absolute,— 

^  Whose  kingdom  is  where  Time  and  Space  are  not." 
You  ask,  if  we  had  not  a  positive  notion  of  the  thing,  how  such  a  name  as 
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Infinite  conld  be  introduced  into  language  (p.  58).  The  answer  to  this  is  eas^r. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  Infinite  (injinitum,  lhr«i^y)  is  negative,  expressing 
the  negation  of  limits ;  and  I  believe  that  thu  its  negative  character  holds  good 
in  all  languages.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  is  idle ;  for  we  have  many 
words  which,  more  directly  and  obtrusively  expressing  a  negation  of  thought, 
are  extant  in  every  language,  as  incogilabUy  unthinkable,  incomprehensible^  i^ 
concewable,  unimaginable^  nonsense,  etc,  etc. ;  whilst  the  term  infinite  directly 
denotes  only  the  negation  of  limits,  and  only  indirectly  a  n^;ation  of  thought 

I  may  here  notice  what  you  animadvert  on  (p.  60,  76),  the  application  of 
the  term  notion,  etc.,  to  what  cannot  be  podtively  conceived.  At  best  this  is 
merely  a  verbal  objection  against  an  abuse  of  language ;  but  I  hardly  think  it 
valid.  The  term  notion  can,  I  think,  be  not  improperly  applied  to  what  we  are 
unable  poatively  to  construe  in  thought,  and  which  we  understand  only  by  a 
problematic  supposition.  A  round  square  cannot  certainly  be  represented; 
but,  understanding  what  b  hypothetically  required,  the  union  of  the  attribute 
round  with  the  attribute  square,  I  may  surely  say,  "  the  notion  round-square  is 
a  representative  impossibility." 

You  misrepresent,  in  truth  reverse,  my  doctrine,  in  saying  (p.  169)  that  I 
hold  **  God  cannt^  act  as  a  cause,  for  the  unconditioned  cannot  exist  in  rela* 
tion."  I  never  denied,  or  dreamed  of  denying,  that  the  Deity,  though  infinite, 
though  unconditioned,  could  act  in  a  finite  relation.  I  only  denied,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  Cousin,  that  so  He  must.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  in  thinking  God 
under  relation,  we  do  not  then  think  Him,  even  negatively,  as  infinite ;  and  in 
general,  whilst  always  believing  Him  to  be  infinite,  we  are  ever  unable  to  con- 
strue to  our  minds,  —  positively  to  conceive,  —  His  attribute  itself  of  infinity. 
This  is  **  unsearchable."  This  is  **  past  finding  out"  What  I  have  said  as  to 
the  infinite  being  (subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
our  belief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact,  the  main  scope  of  my  speculation 
is  to  show  articulately  that  we  must  believe,  as  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable 
(positively)  to  conceive,  as  even  possible. 

I  should  have  wished  to  make  some  special  observations  on  your  seventh 
chapter,  in  relation  to  Causality ;  for  I  think  your  objections  to  my  theory  of 
causation  might  be  easily  obviated.  Assuredly  that  theory  applies  equally  to 
mind  and  matter.  These,  however,  I  must  omit  But  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  your  assertion  ^  that  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  origin  of  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity?"  (p.  156.) 
Was  the  Deity  not  existent  before  the  creation  f  or  did  the  non-existent  Deity  at 
the  creation  originate  existence  f  I  do  not  dream  of  imputing  to  you  such 
absurdities.  But  you  must  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  there  is  infinitely  less 
ground  to  wrest  my  language  (as  you  seem  to  do)  to  the  assertion  of  a  material 
Pantheism,  than  to  suppose  you  guilty  of  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  notice  your  denial  (p.  108)  of  my  statement,  that 
time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  line  in  which  the  past  and  future  limit 
each  other.  As  a  position  of  time  (time  b  a  protensive  quantity),  the  present, 
if  positively  conceived,  must  have  a  certain  duration,  and  that  duration  can  be 
measured  and  stated.  Now,  does  the  present  endure  for  an  hour,  a  minute,  a 
second,  or  for  any  part  of  a  second  ?  If  you  state  what  length  of  duration  it 
contains,  you  are  lost    So  true  u  the  observation  of  St  Augustin. 
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These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  ^  mode  in  which  I  think  joor  objectSoo* 
to  my  theoiy  of  the  infinite  may  be  met  Bat,  howerer  scanty  and  imperfect, 
I  have  tired  myself  in  their  dictation,  and  most,  therefore,  now  leare  then^ 
witboat  addition  or  improrement,  to  your  candid  consideration. — Believe  me, 
my  dear  ar,  Teiy  truly  yoon, 
0  (Signed)  W.  HAMILTON. 


{€,)     DOCTBIVB    OJP    BeLATIOX. 

(Written  in  connection  wiA  proposed  Mexois  or  Mr.  Stbwart.     On  Desk,  ICsy 
1856;  written  Aotann  1855. — Ed.) 

L  Every  Belation  {Quod  esse  habet  ad  aiiudy — unius  accidens^ — irx^^tSf-^ 
rtspectivum,  —  ad  aliquid, — ad  aliud^  —  relatum^ — camparaiumy — sociale)  sup- 
poses at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  relative ;  that 
is,  thought  to  exist  only  as  thought  to  exist  in  reference  to  each  other :  in  other 
words,  Relatives  (r^  vp^f  n  rx^u"  lxof^«9  —  relatwa  sunt^  quorum  esse  est  ad 
aliud)  are,  from  the  very  notion  of  relativity,  necessarily  plural  Hence  Aris- 
totle's definition  is  not  of  Belation,  but  of  things  relative.  Indeed,  a  relation 
of  one  term,  —  a  relative  not  referred, — not  related  (wp6s  n  ob  rp6s  n),  is  an 
overt  contradiction,  —  a  proclaimed  absurdity.  The  Absolute  (the  oue,  the 
not-relative,  —  not-plural)  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  relative,  —  these 
mutual  negatives. 

n.  A  relation  is  a  unifying  act, — a  synthesis ;  but  it  is  Hkeirise  an  antithesis. 
For  even  when  it  results  in  denoting  agreement,  it  necessarily  proceeds  through 
a  thought  of  difference ;  and  thus  relatives,  however  they  may  in  reality  coin- 
cide, are'  always  mentally  contrasted.  If  it  be  allowed,  even  the  relation  of 
identity, — of  the  sameness  of  a  thing  to  itself,  in  the  formula  Ask  A,  involves 
the  discrimination  and  opposition  of  the  two  terms.  Accordingly,  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  a  relation,  there  is  no  conjunction  of  a  plurality  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
notion,  as  in  a  process  of  generalization ;  for  in  the  relation  there  is  always  a 
division,  always  an  antithesis  of  the  several  connected  and  constituent  notions. 

HI.  Thus  relatives  are  severally  discriminated ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  spe- 
cially what  is  referred^  the  other  specially  what  is  re/erred  to.  The  former, 
q^ing  the  relation,  retidns  the  generic  name  o£the  Beiadve  (and  is  sometimes 
called  exclusively  the  Subject) ;  whilst  the  latter,  closing  it,  is  denominated  the 
Correlative  (and  to  this  the  word  Term  is  not  unfrequently  restricted).  Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  itself  in  the  affirmation  of  identity, 
distinguishes  a  Relative  and  a  Correlative.  Thus  in  the  judgment,  **  God  is 
just,"  Grod  is  first  poated  as  subject  and  Relative,  and  then  enounced  as  pre- 
dicate and  Correlative. 

IV.  The  Relative  and  the  Correlative  are  mutually  referred,  and  can  always 
be  reciprocated  or  converted  (wp^s  h^tffrpi^ra  xiy^buij  reciproce,  ad  conver-^ 
tenUam  diet) ;  that  is,  we  can  view  in  thought  the  Relative  as  the  Correlative, 
and  the  Coi  relative  as  the  Relative.  Thus,  if  ve  think  the  Father  as  the  Rel- 
ative of  the  Son  as  Correlative,  we  can  also  think  the  Son  as  Relative  of  the 
Father  as  Correlative.  But,  in  point  of  fiicl,  tSere  are  here  always,  more  or 
less  obtrusive,  two  difierenti  though  not  independent,  relations:  for  the  relation, 
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# 
in  which  the  Father  is  relative  and  the  Son  correlative,  is  that  of  Paternity; 
while  the  relation,  in  which  the  Son  is  relative  and  the  Father  correlative,  ia 
Aat  of  Filiation ;  relations,  however,  which  mutually  imply  each  other.  Thus, 
also,  Cause  and  Effect  may  be  either  Relative  or  Correlative.  But  where 
Cause  is  made  the  Relative,  the  relation  is  properly  styled  Causation;  whereas 
we  ought  to  denominate  it  Effectuation^  when  the  Effect  becomes  the  relative 
term.  To  speak  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge ;  we  have  here  Subject  and  Ob* 
ject,  either  of  which  we  may  consider  as  the  Relative  or  as  the  Correlative. 
But,  in  rigid  accuracy,  under  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  distinguish  two  reciprocal 
relations,  —  the  relation  of  knowingj  and  the  relation  of  being  known.  In  the 
former,  the  Subject  (that  known  as  knotmng)  is  the  Relative,  the  Object  (that 
knoum  as  being  known)  is  the  Correlative ;  in  the  latter,  the  terms  are  just 
reversed. 

V.  The  Relatives  (the  things  relative  and  correlative),  as  relative,  always 
coexist  in  nature  (fi/na  rf  ^u^rcx),  and  coexist  in  thought  (%4a  tJ  ytft&a-ti).  To 
speak  now  only  of  the  latter  simultaneity  ;  —  we  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot 
know,  we  cannot  define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tantOy  conceiving,  know- 
ing, defining  also  the  other.  Relative  and  Correlative  are  each  thought 
through  the  other;  so  that  in  enouncing  Relativity  as  a  condition  of  the 
thinkable,  in  other  words,  that  thought  is  only  of  the  Relative ;  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  we  think  one  thing  only  as  we  think  two  things  mutually 
and  at  once ;  which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the 
non-Relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable. 

In  these  conditions  of  Relativity,  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  so  far  there  is 
among  them  no  difference  or  dispute. 

Note, — No  part  of  philosophy  has  been  more  fiilly  and  more  accurately 
developed,  or  rather  no  part  of  philosophy  is  more  determinately  certain  than 
the  doctrine  of  Relation ;  insomuch  that  in  this,  bo  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  philosophers.  The  only  variation 
among  them  is  merely  verbal ;  some  giving  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning 
to  the  words  employed  in  the  nomenclature.  For  whilst  all  agree  in  calling 
by  the  generic  name  of  relative  both  what  are  specially  denominated  the  Eelr 
oHve  and  the  Correlative;  some  limit  the  expression  Term  (terminus),  to  the 
latter,  and  others  the  expression,  Subject  (subjectum)  to  the  former ;  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  recent  philosophers  (and  these  I  follow)  apply  these  ezpres* 
sions  indifferently  to  both  Relative  and  Correlative. 


VL    CAUSATION.— LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

(See  p.  658.) 

(a.)    Causation. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  op  Mr.  Stbwast.    On  I>esk,  May 
1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

My  doctrine  of  Causality  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  phenomenon  of  change, 
and  of  ignoring  the  attribute  of  power.    This  objection  precisely  reverses  the 

87 
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fact.  Causation  b  by  me  proclaimed  to  be  identical  wiih  cbange, — change  of 
power  into  act  Q^  omnia  mutantur  ") ;  change,  faowerer,  only  of  appearance,  — 
we  being  unable  to  realize  in  thought  either  existence  (substance)  apart  from 
phssnomena,  or  existence  absolutely  commencing,  or  absolutely  terminating. 
And  specially  as  to  power ;  power  is  the  property  of  an  existent  something  (for 
it  is  thought  only  as  the  essential  attribute  of  what  is  able  so  or  so  to  exist) ; 
power  is,  consequently,  the  correlative  of  existence,  and  a  necessaxy  supposi- 
tion, in  this  theory,  of  causation.  Here  the  cause,  or  rather  the  complement  of 
causes,  is  nothing  but  powers  capable  of  producing  the  effect ;  and  the  effect  is 
only  that  now  existing  actually,  which  previously  existed  potentially,  or  in  the 
causes.  We  must,  in  truth,  define:  —  a  cause,  the  power  of  effectuating  a 
change ;  and  an  effect,  a  change  actually  caused.    Let  us  make  the  experiment 

And,  first,  of  Causation  at  its  highest  extremity:  Try  to  think  creation. 
Now,  all  that  we  can  here  do  is  to  think  the  existence  of  a  creative  power, — a 
Fiat;  which  creation  (nnextended  or  mental,  extended  or  material)  must  be 
thought  by  us  as  the  evolution,  the  incomprehensible  evolution,  by  the  exertion 
or  putting  forth  of  God's  attribute  of  productive  power,  into  energy.  This  Di- 
Tine  power  must  always  be  supposed  as  preexistent  Creation  excludes  the 
commencement  of  being :  fbr  it  implies  creative  God  as  prior ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  Grod  is  the  negation  of  nonentity.^  We  cannot,  indeed,  compass  the 
thought  of  what  has  no  commencement;  we  cannot,  therefore,  positively  con- 
ceive (what,  however,  we  firmly  believe)  the  eternity  of  a  Self-existent, — of 
God:  but  still  less  can  we  think,  or  tolerate  the  supposition,  of  something 
springing  out  of  nothing, — of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being. 

Again,  to  think  Causation  at  its  lowest  extremity:  As  it  is  with  Creation,  so 
is  it  with  Annihilation.  The  thought  of  both  supposes  a  Deity  and  Divine 
power;  for  as  the  one  is  only  the  creative  power  of  God  exerted  or  put  forth 
into  act,  so  the  other  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  exerted  enei^  into  power. 
We  are  able  to  think  no  complete  annihilation, — no  absolute  ending  of  exist- 
ence (*'  omnia  mutantur,  nihil  interit ") ;  as  we  cannot  think  a  creation  from 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  an  origination  of  being  without  a  previously  existing 
Creator, — a  prior  creative  power.  Causation  is,  therefore,  necessarily  tmthin 
existence ;  for  we  cannot  think  of  a  change  either  from  non-existence  to  exist- 
ence, or  from  existence  to  non-existence.  The  thought  of  power,  therefore, 
always  precedes  that  of  creation,  and  fbllows  that  of  annihilation ;  and  as  the 
thought  of  power  always  involves  the  thought  of  existence,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  the  thoughts  of  creation  send  annihilation  go,  the  necessity  of  thinking  a 
cause  for  these  changes  exemplifies  the  facts, — that  change  is  only  from  one 
form  of  existence  to  another,  and  that  causation  is  simply  our  inability  to  think 
an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute  termination  of  being.  The  sum  of 
being  (actual  and  potential)  now  extant  in  the  mental  and  material  worlds, 
together  with  that  in  their  Creator,  and  the  sum  of  being  (actual  and  potential) 
In  the  Creator  alone,  before  and  after  these  worlds  existed,  is  necessarily 

1  I  have  seen  sn  attempt  at  the  correction  stnltifled  byaelf-contradlctioB;  or  existence  is 

of  my  theory  of  creation,  in  which  the  Deity  created  by  a  non-existent  God,  —  an  altema- 

is  made  to  originate  or  create  existence.  That  tive,  if  deliberately  held,  at  once  abaiud  and 
is,  either  existence  is  created  by  an  existent 
Gqd,  on  which  altematire  the  definition  ia 
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thcmght  as  precisely  the  same.  Take  the  instance  of  a  nentral  salt.  This  is  an 
effect,  the  product  of  various  causes, — and  all  are  necessarily  powers.  We 
have  here,  1^  An  acid  inrolving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  comUning 
with  the  alkali ;  2^,  An  alkali^  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  com- 
bining with  the  acid ;  8^  (Since,  as  the  chemical  brocard  has  it,  *'  corpora  non 
agunt  nisi  soluta"),  a  fluid,  say  water,  with  its  power  of  dissolving  and  holding 
in  solution  the  acid  and  alkali ;  4^,  a  translative  power,  say  the  human  hand, 
C]4>able  of  bringing  the  add,  the  alkali,  and  the  water,  into  correlation,  or 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  affinity.  These  (and  they  might  be  subdivided) 
axe  all  causes  of  the  effect;  for,  abstract  any  one,  and  the  sah  is  not  produced. 
It  wants  a  coefficient  canse,  and  the  concurrence  of  every  cause  b  requisite  for 
an  effect^ 

But  all  the  causes  or  coefficient  powers  being  bron^t  into  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, the  salt  is  the  result ;  for  an  effect  is  nothing  but  the  actual  anion  of  its 
constituent  entities, — concauses  or  coefficient  powers.  In  thought,  causes  and 
effects  are  thus,  pro  iantOf  tautological :  an  effect  always  pre&usted  potentially 
in  its  causes;  and  causes  always  continue  actually  to  exist  in  their  effects. 
There  is  a  change  of  form,  but  we  are  compelled  to  think  an  identity  in  the 
elements  of  existence : 

"Onmia  mntantiir;  nihil  Interit" 

And  we  might  add, — <<  Nihil  incipit;^  for  a  creative  power  must  always  be 
conceived  as  preexistent 

Mutation,  Causation,  Effectuation,  are  only  the  same  thought  in  different 
respects;  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  virtually  termn  convertible. 
Every  change  is  an  effect ;  every  effect  b  a  change.  An  effect  u  in  truth  just 
a  change  of  power  into  act;  every  effect  being  an  actualization  of  the  poten* 
tiaL 

But  what  is  now  considered  as  the  cause  may  at  another  time  be  viewed  as 
the  effect;  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  can  extract  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  as 
effect,  out  of  the  salt,  as  principal  concause ;  and  the  square  which,  as  effect,  is 
made  up  of  two  triangles  in  conjunction,  may  be  viewed  as  cause  when  cut 
into  these  figures.  In  opposite  views.  Addition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction 
and  Division,  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  or  as  effects. 

Power  is  an  attribute  or  property  of  existence,  but  not  coextensive  with  it: 
for  we  may  suppose  (negatively  think)  dungs  to  exist  which  have  no  capacity 
of  change,  no  capacity  of  appearing. 

Creation  is  the  existing  subsequently  in  act  of  what  previously  existed  in 
power ;  annihilation,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  subsequent  existence  m  power  of 
what  previously  existed  in  act 

Except  the  first  and  last  causal  agencies  (and  these,  as  Divine  operationa, 
are  by  us  incomprehensible),  every  other  is  conceived  also  as  an  effect ;  there* 
fore,  every  event  is,  in  different  relations,  a  power  and  an  act    Considered  as 

1  See  above,  leet  lii  p.  48.— SiK 
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a  cause,  it  is  a  power,  —  a  power  to  cooperate  an  effect     Considered  as  an 
effect,  it  is  an  act, — an  act  cooperated  by  causes. 

Change  (cause  and  effect)  must  be  wUhin  existence ;  it  must  be  merely  of 
phsenomenal  existence.  Since  change  can  be  for  us  only  as  it  appears  to  us, 
—  only  as  it  is  known  by  us ;  and  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  even  think  a 
change  either  from  non-existence  to  existence,  or  from  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence. The  change  must  be  from  substance  to  substance ;  but  substances,  apart 
from  phienomena,  are  (positively)  inconceivable,  as  phsenomena  are  (positive- 
ly) inconceivable  apart  from  substances.  For  thought  requires  as  its  condition 
tike  correlatives  both  of  an  appearing  and  of  something  that  appears. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  we  are  unable  to  think  the  Divine  Attributes 
as  in  themselves  they  are,  we  cannot  think  God  without  impiety,  unless  we  also 
implicity  confess  our  impotence  to  think  Him  worthily ;  and  if  we  should  assert 
that  God  is  as  we  think  or  can  affirm  Him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
the  Deity  is  adequately  inconceivable,  is  adequately  ineffable;  since  human 
tiionght  and  human  language  are  equally  incompetent  to  His  Infinities. 


(5.)   Thb  Qusbtiok  of  Libbhtt  Ain>  Nbcbsbitt  as  Yibwed  bt  thb 
IfficoTTiSH  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Mbmoir  of  Mr.  Stbwabt.     On  Desk| 
May  1856;  written  Aatomn  1855. — En.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  has  much  merit  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  the  Morality  of  human  actions ;  but  its  success  in  the  polendc  which  it  has 
waged  in  this  respect,  consbts  rather  in  having  intrenched  the  position  main- 
tained behind  the  conmion  sense  or  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  than  in 
having  rendered  the  problem  and  the  thesis  adopted  intelligible  to  the  philoso- 
pher. This,  indeed,  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  better  to  show  articulately  that  Liberty  and  Necessity  are  both  incompre- 
hensible, as  both  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought ;  but  that  though  the 
Free-agency  of  Man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can  it  be  spec- 
ulatively disproved;  while  we  may  claim  for  it  as  a  fact  of  real  actuality 
though  of  inconceivable  possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness, — that  we 
are  morally  fr^e,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our  actions.  In  thb  man- 
ner, the  whole  question  of  fr^e  and  bond-will  is  in  theory  abolished,  leaving, 
however,  practically  x>ur  JLiberty,  and  all  the  moral  interests  of  man  entire. 

Mr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  disposed  to  acknowledge,  against  Beid,  that,  in 
certain  respects,  the  problem  is  beyond  the  capacity  c^  human  thought,  and  to 
admit  that  all  reasoning  for,  as  all  reasoning  against,  our  liberty,  is  on  thai 
account  invalid.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  argumenti  against  human  free- 
agency,  drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  says,  **  In  reviewing  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  I 
have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  those  which  the  Necessitarians  have  founded 
on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  because  I  do  not  think  these  fsdrly  applicable 
to  the  subject;  inasmuch  as  they  draw  an  inference  from  what  is  altogether 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties^  against  a  fact  for  which  eveiy  man  has 
(he  evidence  of  his  own  consciousness,'*^ 

(C.)  LiBBSTT  AHD  NbCBSSITT. 

(Written  in  oomiection  with  proposed  Memoih  of  Mr.  Stbwabt.    On  Desk,  Maj 
1856;  written  Aatamn  1855. — Ed.) 

The  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways. 

L  The  opposing  parties  may  endeavor  to  show  each  that  his  thesis  is  distincti 
intelligible,  and  consistent,  whereas  that  the  aoti-thesis  of  his  opponent  is  indis- 
tinct, unintelligible,  and  contradictory. 

n.  An  opposing  party  may  endeavor  to  show  that  the  thesis  of  either  side  is 
unthinkable,  and  thus  abolish  logically  the  whole  problem,  as,  on  both  alterna- 
tives, beyond  the  limits  of  human  thought ;  it  being,  however,  open  to  him  to 
argue  that,  though  unthinkable,  his  thesis  is  not  annihilated,  there  being  con- 
tradictory opposites,  one  of  which  must  consequently  be  held  as  true,  though 
we  be  unable  to  think  the  possibility  of  either  opposite ;  whilst  he  may  be  able 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  or  indirect  declaration  of  our  conscious  nature  in  favor  of 
the  alternative  which  he  maintains. 

The  former  of  these  modes  of  arguing  has  been  the  one  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  this  controversy.  The  Libertarian,  imleed,  has  oflen  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  calling  in  a  deliverance  of  consciousness ;  the  Neces- 
sitarian, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  deliverance  to  appeal  to,  and  he  has  only 
attempted,  at  best,  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  this  ground  of  alimentation  by 
denying  the  fact  or  extenuating  the  authority  of  the  deliverance. 

The  latter  of  these  lines  of  argumentation,  I  may  also  observe,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  employed,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time  legitimately 
employed,  by  myself:  for  Kant  could  not  consistently  defer  to  the  authority  of 
Beason  in  its  practical  relations,  after  having  shown  that  Reason  in  its  specu- 
lative operations  resulted  only  in  a  complexus  of  antilogies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Reason, — that  Consciousness  within  its  legit- 
imate limits,  is  always  veracious,  —  that  in  generating  its  antinomies,  Kanfa 
Reason  transcended  its  limits,  violated  its  laws,  —  that  Consciousness,  in  fact, 
is  never  spontaneously  false,  and  that  Reason  is  only  self-contradictory  when 
driven  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  rely  on 
a  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  when  that  deliverance  is  that  a  thing  b,  though 
we  may  be  unable  to  think  hew  it  can  be. 

1  JclMW  ond  Uortd  Pmwn,  vol.  L  ITorfa,  vol.  vi.  p.  8B6. 
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ABXLf  ease  of  dreaming  meniloiMd  by,  468. 
Absbcrombik  (Dr.  Jolm),  referred  to  on 

somnambulism,  228}  on  cases  of  mental  la- 
tency, 286. 
Abbbcroxbt,  618. 
Absolutk,  distinctions  of  mode  of  reaching 

it,  688^,  684-8.    &«  BegulaUve  Faculty. 
Abstraction,  m«  Attention  and  Elabontive 

Faculty. 
Abstkactivb  knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 
AoADXMiOAL     honors,     principles     which 

should  regulate,  685  <t  eeq, 
AociDBirr,  what,  106. 
Act,  what,  124.    See  Enei*gy. 
Actitk,  its  deftcts  as  a  philosopUeal  term, 

79,128. 
Aotivitt,  always  conjoined  with  passivity  in 

creation,  216.    See  Consciousness. 
Actual,  distinctions  of  from  potential,  124. 

&e  Existence. 
ADDiaoN,  quoted  to  the  elftct  that  the  mental 

Acuities  are  not  independent  existences, 

268. 
.£bchtlu8,  quoted,  244. 
.£oiDius,  292;  on  Touch,  876. 
AoaiPPA  (Cornelius),  68. 
AXffdn^iSi  ambiguous,  662.    See  Feeling. 
AKKHBit>E,  quoted  on  Fear,  607. 
Albkbtus  Magnus,  176, 202;  on  Touch,  876. 
Alchucdub,  291. 

ALCM.diON,  8S2. 

Alknbib,  or  Alesins,  Alex.,  176, 292.  887. 

AucxANDRiA,  school  of,  76. 

Alvarabi,  218. 

AiiOAZRL,  first  explicitly  maintained  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Assistance  or  Occasional  Causes, 
210, 642;  his  surname,  642.    See  Causality. 

Alison,  Rev.  A.,  noticed  on  AMociation,  612. 

Ajoiohiitb  Hermis,  referred  to  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  86,  81;  quoted  ou  mental 
powers,  271;  quoted  on  Breadth  and  Depth 
of  notions,  472. 

Analtbib,  what,  69;  the  necessary  condition 
of  philosophy,  ib. ;  see  Philosophy;  relations 
of  tnalysiB  and  synthesis,  69, 70;  nature  of 


seientiflo,  10  et  aeq,;  three  mlsB  of  psycho- 
logical, 282;  critical,  its  sphere,  408,  see  Crit- 
ical Method;  in  extension  and  compreben* 
sion,  the  analysis  of  the  one  corresponds  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  other,  610;  couftision 
among  philosophers  from  not  having  ob- 
served this,  611;  synthesis  in  Greelc  logi- 
cians is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  modern 
philosophers,  611;  Platonic  doctrine  of  di- 
vision called  Analytical,  611. 

Ahalttio  Judgment,  what,  681. 

Amamnxbtio,  see  Mnemonic. 

An AXAOORAB,  862. 

Ancillon  (Frederick),  60,  177,  268;  quoted 
on  diflBculty  of  psychological  study,  266, 
266,  428;  quoted  on  Beminisoence,  442; 
quoted  on  Imagination,  486;  on  the  same, 
467;  see  Representative  Faculty;  46^-60,  ms 
ibid. 

Andbb,  Fire,  442;  his  treatiM  Air  U  Beau. 
094. 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  us,  663. 

APHRODIBIBN8I6,  Alcx.  81,  176;  quoted  on 
mental  powers,  271, 201;  quoted  on  Aristo- 
tle's doctrine  of  species,  288;  on  Touch,  876; 
on  contrariety  and  simultaneity,  484. 

Apollinaris,  on  Touch,  876. 

Appbtxnot,  term  objectionable  as  common 
designation  both  of  will  and  desire,  128. 

Aquinas,  9,  48;  maintained  that  the  mind 
can  attend  to  only  a  single  object  at  once, 
176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers,  272, 292, 
816. 

Arbuthnot,  quoted,  116. 

Archimeobs,  180. 

Arobntinab,  292. 

Aribtotlx,  9, 14, 26, 82;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  86,  87;  referred  to  on  the 
same,  86, 46;  quoted  on  the  qtuBstiones  seibi- 
fe<,  89;  see  Empirical,  40;  quoted  on  the  end 
of  philosophy,  43,  46,  46,  48,  49,  60,  62; 
quoted  on  Wonder  ss  a  cause  of  philosophy, 
66,  60,  68,  66,  76,  79,  88;  ue  Art;  made  the 
consideration  of  the  soul  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  nature,  89,  96,  96,  106,  UO;  dis- 
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tinctlon  of  active  and  passire  power  flnt 
fbrniAlly  enoaneed  by,  128;  bis  distinction 
of  habit  and  dlsposlUon,  124,  125;  qnoCed 
on  will  and  desire,  128;  liad  no  special  term 
for  consoioosneas,  186;  supposed  intellect  to 
be  cognizant  of  its  own  operations,  187;  his 
doctrine  In  regard  to  self -apprehension  of 
sense,  138;  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  cannot  exist  in  two  different  states  at 
the  same  moment,  174, 166;  whether  a  nat- 
ural realist,  aOS,  212, 218,  262,  298;  on  rel*. 
tion  of  soul  to  body,  272, 856;  his  doctrine 
of  species,  division  of  opinions  regarding, 
281-2;  passages  quoted  from  in  which  clSor 
and  r^os  occur,  282, 874;  problem  regard- 
ing plurality  of  senses  under  Touch  mooted 
by,  875, 412;  see  Conservative  Faculty;  427, 
«M  Beproductive  Faculty ;  480,  see  ibid. ; 
doubtful  whether  Aristotle  or  Homer  were 
possessed  of  the  morepowerAil  imagination, 
454,  460,  468;  held  that  general  names  are 
only  abbreviated  definitions,  488,  600;  see 
Language ;  his  definition  of  the  infinite,  581 ; 
held  that  sense  has  no  perception  of  the 
causal  nexus,  541,  578;  his  doctrine  of  the 
pleasurable,  585;  sm  Feelings;  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Magna  JUoralia  and  Eudemian 
EMes  attributed  to,  questionable,  585. 

▲BI8TOTXLIAK8,  the,  their  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness,  188;  certain  of,  first  held  con- 
sciousness to  be  a  special  fkculty,  139;  held 
doctrine  of  Physical  infiuence,  212;  divided 
on  question  of  continual  energy  of  intellect, 
218;  doctrine  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  of  the  soul  to  the 
diiferent  mental  powers,  272,  856;  certain 
of,  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  species,  291-2; 
their  division  of  the  mental  pluenomena, 
660. 

Ajutauld,  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  802; 
only  adopted  by  the  ihw,  812.  See  Percep- 
tion. 

AaiXTVSVSis,  M«  Gregory  of  Rimini. 

Abbiaoa,  485. 

AS800IATION  of  Ideas,  what  In  general,  244; 
a  phenomenon  of.  seemingly  anomalous, 
244,  254;  explained  by  principle  of  mental 
latency,  254, 256;  ue  Beproductive  and  Rep- 
resentative Faculties;  as  a  general  cause 
which  contributes  to  raise  energy,  611;  see 
Feelings. 

Art  and  Science,  history  of  the  application 
of  the  terms,  81;  definition  of  Ait  by  Aris- 
totle, 88. 

Aats,  Fine,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44. 

AiTXiO'iov,  act  of  the  same  faculty  as  reflec- 
tion, 164;  not  a  faculty  diiibrent  fh>m  con- 
sciousness, 164  el  seq.;  what,  165;  as  a  gen- 
eral phenomenon  of  consciousness,  165; 
whether  we  can  attend  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle object  at  once,  166  et  seq.,  178  et  seq. ;  this 


question  eanrassed  in  the  middle  ages.  176 . 
possible  without  an  act  of  tree  will,  171:  of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  172;  nature  and  im- 
portance of,  A.;  the  question,  how  many 
€lbjBcU  can  the  mind  attend  to  at  once  con- 
sidered, 176  el  seq.;  how  answered  by  Bon* 
net.  Tucker,  Destutt-Tracy,  Degerando.  and 
by  the  author,  177;  value  of  attention  con- 
sidered in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  177;  instances  of  the  power  of.  179  ei 
seq. ;  Malebranche  quoted  on  place  and  im- 
portance of,  181  el  seq.;  Stewart  commended 
on,  182.    Su  Conservative  Faculty. 

ATTitiBUTB,  what,  106. 

AuousTiir,  St.,  his  analysis  of  pain.  49, 81, 96; 
his  emplo}'ment  of  loiuciiu,  and  eonseientia^ 
136;  inclined  to  doctrine  of  Plastic  Medium, 
218;  his  doctrine  of  matter.  ib.\  quoted  on 
our  ignorance  of  the  substance  of  mind 
and  body,  214;  on  continual  energy  of  in- 
tellect, 218;  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270, 
292;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
all  in  the  whole  and  all  In  every  part.  866. 
887,  412:  ue  Conservative  Faculty;  480. m« 
Reproductive  Faculty;  442,  see  ibid.^  618, 
quoted  on  energetic  emotions,  608;  on  beau- 
ty, 625,  see  Feelings. 

Aybxpace,  2ia 

AVKRROX8,  46,  79;  held  God  to  be  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  on  Touch. 
876,542. 

ATiosinyA,  on  Touch,  876, 414. 

Bacon,  18,41,  69,  68,  67, 76;  his  division  of 
the  sciences  and  of  philosophy,  84, 90, 179; 
«ee  Attention,  876, 686. 

Balzac,  513. 

Barbbtrac,  513. 

BATrxuz,  594. 

Baumoartbn,  first  to  apply  the  term  JBfthetie 
to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  87;  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason 
fh>m  that  of  Contradiction,  646. 

BXABLKT,  his  opinion  of  Beid's  polemic  on 
l^erception,  298. 

Bbattie,  02;  on  laws  of  Association,  480. 

Beautt,  ue  Feelings. 

Belief  precedes  knowledge,  82. 

Bellovacenbis,  Vinoentius,  887. 

Beneke,  252,  466. 

Berkelet,  quoted  on  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness in  Perception,  201, 206;  his  Defence  9f 
the  Theory  of  Viston,  relerred  to.  880.  see 
Sight;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  478, 488. 

Berhardus  (J.  Bap.),  290. 

Bertrahd,  quoted  on  Descartes^  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  591. 

BlEDERMAIfK,  646. 

BiEL,  176, 272, 642. 

BiLFiBOER,  480;  see  Reproductive  Faculty, 

474. 
BiUHDX,  291;  quoted  on  difficulty  of  piQrohol- 
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Ofirical  study, 268, 266,  849;  quoted  565, 569; 

■M  Feelings. 
BosTiuus,  48, 90, 415. 
BoHii,288. 

BOKATSKTirRA,  202. 

BoxjrsT,  Cbarles,  176, 579. 

Boii«TvrTB»,  176. 

BoBooviOH«  688. 

BoSTOCK,  Dr.,  bis  Fk»$iohgf  reftned  to,  878, 
661. 

BouHOUss,  513. 

Bbaik,  account  of  ezperiments  on  weight 
of,  by  the  author,  669-60;  remarks  on  I>r. 
Morton's  tables  on  the  size  of;  660—662. 

BBAVDia,  82, 88, 86, 38, 40, 118. 

BBODwi8SEM8CHAFT£ii|  the  Biesd  and  But^ 
ter  Scienoes,  5, 15. 

Bbowk  (Bishop),  93;  his  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stance, 106. 

Bhowv,  Dr.  Thomas,  02;  defines  conscious- 
ness by  feeling,  128,  182;  erroneously  as- 
serts that  consciousness  has  generally  been 
classed  as  a  special  faculty,  144;  holds  that 
the  mind  cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment 
In  two  diflbrent  fftates,  168, 178;  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  criticised,  175;  it  renders  com- 
parison impossible,  175;  and  violates  the 
Integrity  of  consciousness,  193, 195;  wrong 
in  asserting  that  philosophers  in  general 
regard  the  mental  powers  as  distinct  and 
independent  existences,  268;  his  general  er- 
ror in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  Tercep- 
tion,  288,  se4  Perception ;  his  criticism  of 
Beid  on  theories  of  Perception,  288  et  seq., 
298;  his  errors  in  regard  to  Perception  vital, 
299;  coincides  with  Priestley  in  censuring 
Beid*s  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 805;  his  interpretation  of  Locke's 
opinion  explicitly  contradicted  by  Locke 
himself,  806-7;  adduces  Uobbes  as  an  in- 
stance of  Reid's  historical  inaccuracy  in 
regard  to  theories  of  Perception,  308;  his 
single  argument  in  support  of  the  view 
that  Keid  was  a  Cosmothetic  Idealist  re- 
ftited,  317  et  seq. ;  adopted  division  of  senses 
corresponding  to  the  Sennu  Vagut  and  Sen- 
SU8  Fixus  of  the  German  philosophers,  877; 
controverted  opinion  that  extension  is  an 
object  of  Sight,  830,  882  et  $eq. ;  on  laws  of 
Association,  430;  quoted  on  Conceptualism, 
481,  see  Elaborative  Faculty ;  493,  au  Lan- 
guage; 534.  et  neq.^  see  Causality. 

Bbownk,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  18,  ses  Mind,  518. 

Bbuckkr,  51 

Buchanan  (George),  quoted,  280. 

BUDDJBCrB,  180. 

BuFFiER,  F6re,  right  in  regard  to  degrees 
of  evidence  in  consciousness,  191;  distin- 
guished Percci.tiou  from  Sensation,  834. 

BUFFON,  179, 876. 

BuRATKLLUS,  Gabriel,  quoted  on  Platonic 
doctrine  of  vision,  290. 


BUBOKBSDTCK,  83, 507. 

BuAKJC,  quoted  on  value  of  reflective  studies, 

10. 
BuTLXB  (Bishop),  re&ned  to  on  our  mental 

Identity,  260. 
By&on,  quoted,  82. 

CAKALrnnTS,  Andreas,  501. 

Casabinus,  Vii^nius,  quoted  on  Pain  Ail 

Afitotions,  606. 
Cajktan,  176, 272, 817. 
Caldsbwood,  Henry,  tetter  of  author  to, 
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Cam PANBI.LA,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271, 
496,  su  Language. 

Campbell,  Principal,  92;  a  nominalist,  476. 

Camfbkll  (Thomas),  quoted,  35. 

Capacity,  origin  and  meaning  of,  123;  ap- 
propriately applied  to  natural  capabilities, 
124;  distinguished  from  faculty,  269. 

Capbxolus,  176, 272, 292. 

Cabdaillao,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of 
mental  latency,  235,  251;  quoted  on  diffi- 
culty of  psychological  study,  263,  265; 
quoted,  444  et  seq,  Sm  Reproductive  Fac- 
ulty. 

Cabdan,  180;  on  Touch,  876;  on  pleasure, 
689,  MS  Feelings. 

Cableton,  Thomas  Compt.,  683. 

Cabneadbs,  180. 

Cabpbnteb  (Dr.),  referred  to  on  somnambu- 
lism, 223. 

CABTE8L&.B8,  the,  division  of  philosophy  by, 
84;  AiUy  evolved  the  hypothesis  of  assist- 
ance or  occasional  causes,  209;  made  con- 
sciousness the  essence  of  thought,  251. 

Cabus  (Fred.  Aug.),  252,  429,  570,  mc  Feel- 
ings. 

CASAUBOir,  Isaac,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  425. 

Casmann,  Otto,  his  use  of  the  term  psjfchoi- 
ogy,95. 

Causality,  of  second  causes  at  least  two 
necessary  to  the  production  of  every  efl^t, 
408,  554;  the  First  Cause  cannot  be  by  us 
apprehended,  but  must  be  believed  iu,  43; 
the  law  of,  evolved  from  the  principle  of 
the  conditioned,  532  et  seq. ;  problem  of,  and 
attempts  at  solution,  532;  phsenomenon  of, 
what,  582  et  seq. ;  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
gin to  be  is  necessarily  thought  by  us  as 
having  previously  existed  under  another 
form,  538;  hence  an  absolute  tautology  be- 
tween the  effect  and  its  cauijes,  U>.;  not 
necessary  to  the  notion  of,  that  we  should 
know  the  particular  causes  of  the  particu- 
lar effect,  584;  Brown's  account  of  the  phst- 
nomenon  of,  534,  535;  Professor  Wilson 
quoted  on  Brown's  doctrine  of,  536;  fun- 
damental defect  in  Brown's  theory,  538; 
classification  of  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  principle  of,  588;  these  con- 
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sidered  in  detail,  539  et  $eq.,  I.  Ol^eetivo- 
Objective,  5S9;  related  on  two  grounds,  640 ; 
that  we  have  no  perception  of  cause  and 
eflbct  In  the  external  world  maintained  by 
Hume,  541;  and  before  him  by  many  phi- 
loijophers,  641;  among  whom  Algazel  prob- 
ably the  first,  ib. ;  by  the  Mussulman  Doc- 
tors, 642;  the  Schoolmen,  ih. ;  Malebranche, 
t6. ;  II  Objeetlvo-Subjective,  maintained  by 
Locke,  642;  M.  de  Blran,  ib,;  shown  to  be 
untenable,  648;  III.  Objectiye— Induction 
or  Generalization,  644;  IV.  Sul^ective  — 
Association,  644;  V.  A  Special  Principle  of 
Intelligence,  646;  VI.  Expectation  of  the 
Constancy  of  Nature,  646;  fifth  opinion 
criticised,  646;  VII.  The  Principle  of  Non- 
Contradiction,  646;  VIII.  The  Law  of  the 
Conditioned,  647;  Judgment  of  Causality, 
bow  deduced  from  this  law,  648  et  seq. ;  ex- 
istence conditioned  In  time  affbrds  tlie  prin- 
ciple ot;  648,6«d;  see  also  661  et  seq. ;  that  the 
causal  Judgment  is  elicited  only  by  objects 
in  uniform  succession  is  erroneous,  566;  the 
auchor-s  doctrine  of,  to  be  preferred,  l*^', 
A-om  its  simplicity,  655;  2^,  averting  skeptl- 
ciism,  666;  8^,  avoiding  the  alternatives  of 
f&tallsm  or  inconsistency,  666,  667;  adran- 
tages  of  the  author's  doctrine  of,  ftirther 
shown,  567;  defence  by  author  of  his  doc- 
trine of,  689. 

Causx,  see  Causality. 

Celbus,  39. 

CEREBELLim ,  its  Ainction  as  alleged  by  phre- 
nologists, 651;  its  true  Auction  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  author,  668. 

Chalcidiub,  291. 

Cbanet,  618. 

Charletok.  518. 

Charron,  62. 

Chance,  games  of;  017,  tee  Feelings. 

Chauvis,  43,  474. 

Cheseldes,  8S0,  see  Sight 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  179. 

Chevt  Chase,  ballad  of,  quoted,  664. 

Cicero,  21 ;  on  the  assumption  of  the  term 
philoscphj^j  88;  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
86;  referred  to  on  the  same,  87,  81, 114;  use 
of  the  term  Consdus^  186;  on  continual  en- 
ergy of  intellect,  218,  839,  849,  858,  414, 636, 
see  Conservative  Faculty;  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  law  of  contiguity,  434,  460, 
513. 

Classification^,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Claubkro,  64;  his  division  of  philosophy 
119. 

Clerc,  Dan.  le,  89. 

Clkrc,  John  le,  held  Plastic  Medium,  208, 
214;  quoted  on  perception,  809;  distin- 
guished Perception  from  Sensation,  884. 

Clkmxks  Albxandbikus,  referred  to  on 
defiuition  of  philosophy,  85;  quoted,  46. 

Cognition,  one  grand  division  of  the  pbae- 


Domena  of  mind,  86,  see  Knowledge;  tha 
use  of  the  term  vindicated,  877. 

CoLBBiDOB,  case  of  mental  latency  recorded 
by,  289. 

Color,  see  Sight. 

CoMPREBEHfiioir  of  BodoBS,  JM  Elaborstlve 
Faculty. 

CouPLBZ  Notions,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

CoMXOii  Sense,  ita  various  meanings,  512; 
authorities  for  use  of  as  equivalent  to  Novf  , 
618. 

Couuas  Sense,  see  Vital  Sense. 

CoMMOS  Sensory,  612. 

CoxBB  (George),  quoted  on  dilferenoe  of  de- 
velopment of  phrenological  organs,  666. 

CoMPABifiOB,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

CoNATiVK,  used  by  Cudworth,  129.  Set  Co- 
nation. 

Conation,  one  grand  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  56;  best  term  to  denote 
the  phsniomena  both  of  Will  and  Desire, 
129;  determined  by  the  Feelings,  668;  essen- 
tial peculiarities  of,  671  et  seq. 

Conception,  used  by  Reid  and  Stewart  as 
synonymous  with  Imagination,  147;  mean- 
ing and  right  application  of  the  tenn,  452. 
See  Representative  faculty. 

CoNCBPTUALiSK,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

CONDORCXT,  497. 

CoNDiTiONBD)  the,  649.  See  Begulative  Fao- 
ulty. 

Condillac,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85;  quoted  on  love  of  unity  as  a 
source  of  error;  50,  61,  71, 99, 168, 285, 271; 
on  extension  as  object  of  sight,  879,  468, 
498,  see  Language. 

CONIMBBICBNSES,  187,  272,  291,  414,  498,  set 
Language. 

CoNSciENTiA,  CoNSciUB,  their  various  mean- 
ings, 186  et  seq.    See  Consciousness. 

CoNSOiovs,  see  Suliject  and  Consciousness; 

CoNBCioiTSNBae,  what,  110, 188;  the  one  essen- 
tial element  of  the  mental  phenomena,  126; 
aflbrds  three  grand  classes  of  phsenomena 
—  those  of  Knowledge,  Feeling,  and  Cona- 
tion, 127  et  seq. ;  their  nomenclature,  127-8; 
this  threefold  distribution  of  the  pluenom- 
ena  of,  first  made  by  Kant,  129;  ofajjectloii 
to  the  classification  obviated,  129,  564;  the 
pluenomena  of,  not  possible  independently 
of  each  other,  180, 411 ;  order  of  the  three 
grand  classes  of  the  pbsnomena  of,  180-1; 
no  special  account  of,  by  Held  or  Stewart, 
181 ;  cannot  be  defined,  182  et  seq. ;  admits  of 
philosophical  analysis,  182;  what  kind  of 
act  the  word  is  employed  to  denote,  and 
what  the  act  involves,  188  et  seq. ;  conscioua- 
ness  and  knowledge  Involve  each  other,  188; 
these,  how  distinguished,  184;  history  of 
tlie  term,  185;  first  regularly  used  by  Des- 
cartes in  its  modem  sense,  186;  a  transla- 
tion of  coiueiniiia,  ift. ;  early  senses  of  eonaoMt 
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and  eoHidentiay  A.  ,•  u  used  by  Angaetin,  tb,  ; 
■8  used  by  Qnintilian,  Cicero,  Tertullian, 
uid  other  of  the  Latin  ftthers,  ib.,-  how  ex- 
pressed in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man, ib. ,'  no  term  for^  in  Greek  until  the 
decline  of  philosophy,  «b.,'  terms  tanta- 
mount to,  adopted  by  the  later  Platon- 
ists  and  Aristotelians,  138;  the  most  gen- 
eral characteristic  of,  189;  special  condi- 
tions of;  ib ;  those  generally  admitted,  ib. 
etuq.;  implies,  1.  actual  knowledge,  d. ;  2. 
immediate  knowledge,  ib, ;  8.  contrast,  140, 
141;  4.  Judgment,  602;  6-  memory,  141; 
special  conditions  of,  not  generally  admit- 
ted, 148  ei  »eq,;  coextensive  with  our 
lutowledge,  148  et  $eq.i  a  special  faculty 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  144  «<  teg. ; 
Beid's  limitation  of  the  sphere  of,  unten- 
able, 146  et  teq. ;  no  consciousness  of  a  cog- 
nitive act  without  a  consciousness  of  its 
oldeet,  146  et  seq. ;  this  shown  in  detail  with 
regard  to  imagination,  147;  Hernoiy,  148 
St  $eq.  f  External  Perception,  164  et  $$q. ;  At- 
tention and  Beflection  acts  subordinate  to 
and  contained  in  consciousness,  maintained 
against  Reid  and  Stewart,  160  et  seq. ;  te$ 
Beid,  evidence  and  authority  of,  188  et  seq.; 
the  source  of  philosophy,  ib.  et  teq,,  197;  ver- 
acity of,  implied  in  possibility  of  philoso- 
phy, 183;  as  the  criterion  of  philosophy, 
naturally  clear  and  unerring,  184;  three 
grand  laws  under  which  its  phjcnomena 
can  be  legitimately  investigated,  186  et  $eq.^ 
1.  the  law  of  Parcimony,  ib,;  fkct  of,  what, 
187;  its  fiicts  to  be  oonsidered  in  two  points 
of  view,  188;  how  far  doubt  is  possible  re- 
garding a  Act  of,  188;  the  two  degrees  of 
the  evidence  of;  confounded  by  Stewart, 
189  et  aeq. ;  results  of  the  law  of  Parcimony 
as  applied  to,  191;  the  second  and  third 
laws  regulating  the  investigation  of,  —  In- 
tegrity and  Harmony,  191-2  et  *eq,;  how 
skepticism  arises  out  of  the  violation  of  the 
integrity  of,  192;  the  integrity  of,  violated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  198  et  aeq. ;  the  abso- 
lute and  universal  veracity  of,  must  be 
maintained.  196;  first  general  fkct  of,  — its 
Duality  what,  and  how  violated,  200  et  $eq. ; 
the  fact  of  the  testimony  of,  in  Perception 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  its  truth,  200  et 
$eq.;  843;  authors  quoted  to  this  elftct,— 
Berkeley,  201;  Hume,  t^.;  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  given  by,  in  equal  counterpoise  and  in- 
dependence, 208;  diilhrent  philosophical 
systems  originating  hi  this  fkct  of  the  dual- 
ity of,  as  accepted  or  r^eoted,  —  Natural 
Bealism,  208;  Substantialism  and  Nihilism, 
204;  Substantialism  divided  into  Hypothet- 
ical Dualiem  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  and 
Monism  or  Unitarhinism,  206;  Monism,  its 
subdivisions,  206-6,  second  general  fact  of, 
—  the  Activity  and  Passivity  of  mind,  216 


et  aeq.f  we  are  active  In  so  fkr  as  we  are  con- 
scious, 217;  Are  we  always  consciously  ae- 
tiveT  217  et  uq.;  this  question  is  confined 
to  the  phienomena  of  sleep  and  somnam- 
bulism, 16. ;  not  identical  with  the  question, 
—  Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  con- 
sciousness? ib.;  opinions  of  philosophers 
on  the  former  question,  218  et  $eq.;  dealt 
with  by  philosophers  rather  by  hypothesis 
than  by  experiment,  222;  conclusions  from 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  «6.  ; 
Locke's  oltfection,  that  consciousness  and 
the  recollection  of  eooscionaness  are  con- 
vertible, disproved  by  somnambulism,  ifr., 
and  by  the  fact  that  dreaming  is  possible 
without  memory,  228;  that  the  mind  re- 
mains conscious  during  sleep  established  by 
experience,  224;  results  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal experience,  — that  the  mind  is  never 
wholly  inactive,  and  that  we  are  never 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity,  224-^; 
JouA-oy  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  of  sundry  otlier 
conclusions,  226  et  aeq.;  cases  adduced  in 
support  of  affirmative  of  question,  that  we 
are  always  consciously  active,  282-4  et  aeq  ; 
Is  the  mind  ever  unconsciously  modified? 
286  el  aeq. ;  this  question  not  mooted  in  this 
country,  286;  how  decided  In  Germany  and 
France,  286, 261;  the  mind  contains  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  are  unconscious,  236 
at  aeq. ;  three  degrees  of  mental  latency,  t^. 
et  aeq. ;  the  first  and  second  degrees  illus- 
trated by  cases,  286  et  aeq  ;  cases  of  mad- 
ness, 287;  of  fever,  287;  case  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Laval,  288;  case  given  by  Coleridge, 
289;  the  third  degree  of  mental  latency,  241; 
the  problem  in  regard  to  tlie  third  degree— 
Are  there,  in  ordinary,  mental  modifica- 
tions of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but 
which  maniftet  their  existence  by  fscts  of 
which  we  are  conscious  f  241  et  aeq.^  258  et 
aeq. ;  this  problem  considered  In  itself  end 
in  its  history,  ib.;  the  affirmative  main- 
tained, 241  et  aeq.;  the  mental  modifications 
in  question  maniltet  their  existence  through 
their  efi'ects,  242;  this  established  fW)m  the 
nature  of  consciousness  itself,  ib.;  the  spe- 
cial evidence  for  the  affirmative  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  adduced,  242  fi  m?  ;  in  I  Ex- 
ternal Perception,  248-4,  268;  II.  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  244  at  aeq.,  264  et  aeq  ;  ill.  On 
Acquired  Dexterities  and  Habits,  247  et  aeq., 
266  et  aeq. ;  history  of  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conscious mental  modifications,  260  el  se9.  ; 
Leibnitz  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine, 
262;  authors  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  la- 
tency, 261>2;  consciousness  and  memory  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  each  other,  266;  three 
principal  fkcts  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  general  pluenomena  of,  258  et  aeq, ; 
I.  Self-Existence,  268;  2  Mental  Unity  or 
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IndiTldaaUtf,  260;  the  tnith  of  the  tettt- 
jDony  of,  to  our  Mental  Unity  doubted,  ib. ; 
8.  Mental  Identity,  200;  Difficulties  and 
Facilities  in  the  stndy  of  the  phenomena 
of,  200  «t  Mq,f  I.  Difficulties,  1.  The  con- 
scioa«  mind  at  once  the  obeenring  subject 
and  the  ot^t  obeenred,  261;  2.  Want  of 
mutual  cooperation,  261;  8.  No  fact  of  con- 
sdousness  can  be  accepted  at  second  hand, 
202;  4.  PbiBnomena  of  consciousness  only 
to  be  studied  through  memory,  268;  6.  Nat- 
urally blended  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented in  complexity,  204,  284;  6.  The  act 
of  reflection  comparatively  deficient  in 
pleasure,  206;  11.  Facilities,  266. 
Coif8KavATiyB  Faculty,  what,  274,  288;  its 
relation  to  the  faculties  ot  Acquisition,  Re- 
production, and  Representation,  411;  why 
the  phnnomena  of  Conservation,  Reproduc- 
HioD,  and  Representation  have  not  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  analysis  of  philosophers, 
412;  ordinary  use  of  the  terms  Memory  and 
ReeotUetionj  412  ei  uq. ;  memory  properly  de- 
notes the  power  of  retention,  ib  ;  this  use 
of  memory  acknowledged  by  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, St.  Augustin,  Julius  Casar  Scallger, 
ib. ;  Joseph  Scaliger,  418;  Suabedissen,  Fries, 
H.  Schmid,  etc,  414;  Memory  what,  ib. ;  the 
fkct  of  retention  admitted,  ib. ;  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Avicenna  regarding  retention,  ib.; 
retention  admits  of  explanation,  t6. ;  simil- 
itudes suggested  In  Illustration  of  the  ftc- 
nlty  of  retention,  by  Cicero,  Gassendi,  415; 
these  resemblances  of  use  simply  as  meta- 
phors, ib.;  H.  Schmid  quoted  on,  416-20; 
the  phaenomenon  of  retention  naturally 
arises  from  the  self-energy  ot  mind,  415:  this 
specially  shown,  416  et  $eq.;  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution  is  not  how  a  men- 
tal activity  endures,  but  how  it  ever  van- 
ishes, ib.;  the  difficulty  removed  by  the 
principle  of  latent  modifications,  ib. ;  for- 
getf^lness,  417;  distraction  and  attention, 
418;  two  observations  regarding  memory  ~ 
I.  The  law  of  retention  extends  over  all  the 
phaenomena  of  mind  alike,  418;  2,  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  explain  memory  by  phys- 
iological hypotheses  unnecessary,  419;  mem- 
ory greatly  dependent  on  corporeal  condi- 
tions, ib. ;  f^ysiological  hypotheses  of  the 
older  psychologists  regarding  memory,  420 ; 
two  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  memory, 
viz..  Retention  and  Reproduction,  ib.;  re- 
markable case  of  retention  narrated  by 
Murettts,  421-2;  case  of  Glulio  Guldl,  428; 
two  opposite  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  rela  - 
tions  of  memory  to  the  higher  powers  of 
mind~l.  That  a  great  power  of  memory  is 
Incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, 424;  this  opinion  refuted  by  facta, 
425  ;  examples  of  high  intelligence  and 
great  memory,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Grotius, 


Pascal,  etc  ,  425-6;  2.  That  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  supposes  great  power  of  mem- 
ory, 426. 

CoMBTAHTiiTS  a  Sanumo,  168. 

CoMTEMPLATivx  Fcclings,  ut  Feelings. 

CoHTBADicTiov,  law  of,  M«  Non- Contradic- 
tion and  Thought 

CONTZXH,  168. 

Cops,  referred  to  on  the  meaning  of  oL  ffis^oi* 
ol  ao^Hffrol,  8i 

CoTTiTinuB,  272. 

CouBur,  44, 90;  referred  to  on  Descartes*  cog- 
ito  ergo  ncm,  2S9:  vigorously  assaulted  the 
school  of  Condillac,  277, 807, 465, 542. 

CowLKT,  quoted,  600. 

CaAMXB,  his  Amedota  QraetL,  referred  to,  86, 
87,81. 

Crsatioit,  as  conceived  by  us,  552. 

Criticai.  Method,  what,  408;  its  sphere,  ib. ; 
notice  of  its  employment  in  philosophy,  ib. 

Cbousaz,  808-8;  distinguished  Perception 
ftt>m  Sensation,  834, 501;  quoted  ou  Jndg^ 
ment,  601-5. 

CUDWOBTB,  28 ;  held  PUwtic  Medium,  206, 
218,848. 

CULLKH,  58. 

Custom,  power  of,  58 ;  skeptical  inference 
fl-om  the  influence  of;  60;  testimonies  to,  82. 
CUVTKB,  179. 
Ctbub,  his  great  memory,  426. 

D^AXLLT^  542. 

D'Alkmbebt,  177;  on  Touch,  876;  888,  see 
Sight 

DAUASCEiras,  referred  to,  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  87, 282. 

Daxibow,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  mental 
latency,  285, 262. 

Daviicb,  Sir  John,  quoted,  62. 

Dkcom POSITION,  M  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Dbokbando,  177,  210;  quoted  on  Classifica- 
tion, 466,  467. 

Deity,  His  existence  an  inference  fVom  a 
special  class  of  effects,  19;  these  exclusively 
given  in  the  pbsenomena  of  mind,  ib. ;  what 
kind  of  cause  constitutes  a  Deity,  ib. ;  no- 
tion of  God  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
a  mere  First  Cause,  19;  to  the  notions  of  a 
Primary  and  Omnipotent  Cause  must  be 
added  those  of  Intelligence  and  Virtue,  ib.; 
conditions  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  Deity,  twofold,  20;  proof  of  these  condi- 
tions dependent  on  philosophy,  21. 

Dbmociutus,  his  theory  of  Perception,  298, 
851 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  qualities  of  matter, 
842;  his  doctrine  that  all  the  senses  are  only 
modifications  of  Touch,  874. 

DEMOeTHBVES,  52. 

Dknzinobb,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  Phi- 
losophy, 85, 252. 
Db  Rabi,  on  Touch,  876, 518. 
DxBODOH,  474, 479, 485. 
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Descartes,  reftrred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 35,  61,  63,  76;  bis  division  of  phi- 
loBophy,  88;  his  doctrine  of  sabstance,  106; 
regarded  faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fun- 
damental power  of  miod,  129;  the  first 
uniformly  to  use  etmseientia  as  equivalent 
to  consciousness,  186;  used  ruction  in  its 
psychological  application,  164,  179;  m»  At- 
tention, 200;  to  him  belongs  the  hypothesis 
of  Occasional  Causes,  208,  209,  214;  held 
that  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  218;  his 
eogito  ergo  sum^  268,  644, 271;  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  296;  twofold  use  of 
the  term  iiiea  by,  29^;  held  the  more  com- 
plex hypothesis  of  Representatire  Percep- 
tion, 800  et  .teq.f  distinguished  Perception 
tnm.  Sensation,  884;  recalled  attention  to 
tbe  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities,  342,516,  see  Regnlatire  Faculty; 
on  pleasure,  591,  aee  Feelings. 

Dekire,  »«  Conation  and  Will. 

Destutt-Tracy,  177. 

Devillkmahdt,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  292. 

De  Tries,  801. 

Dexterities,  acquired,  $$t  Habit. 

DiAVOETic,  how  to  be  employed,  674.  See 
Logic. 

DiGBT  (Sir  Kenelm),  867. 

DiooBKES,  see  Laertius. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy,  the  anthor's  r»> 
ftrred  to,  9, 40, 48, 47,  etc. 

Disposition,  what,  124. 

DooxATiSTS,  a  sect  of  physicians,  noticed, 
89;  headed  by  Galen,  f&. 

DoNELLUS,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Doubt,  the  first  step  to  philosophy,  57, 68;  on 
this  philosophers  unanimous,  ib.;  testimo- 
nies to  need  of,  t6.    See  Philosophy. 

Drbamiko,  possible  without  memory,  228: 
an  effect  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 467;  case  of,  mentioned  by  Abel, 
468. 

Du  Bos,  on  pleasure,  694;  see  Feelings. 

Dura NDUS,  176;  quoted  on  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, 292;  bis  doctrine  of  species  concurred 
in  by  Occam,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  and  Biel, 
i&.;  quoted  on  distinction  of  intuitive  and 
Bbatractive  knowledge,  dl6L 

Eberbars,  660.    See  Feelings. 

Education,  JJberal  and  Professional,  dis- 
criminated, 4;  tbe  true  end  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, 11;  place  and  importance  of  tbe 
feelings  in  education,  12,  686;  the  great 
problem  in,  687. 

Ego,  or  Self,  meaning  of,  illustrated  ft-om 
Plato,  113;  Aristotle,  Hlerocles,  Cicero, 
Hacrobius,  Arbuthnot,  Gatien-Amoult, 
quoted  in  ibrther  illustration  of,  114-16; 
the  terms  Ego  and  Non-Ego,  preferable 
to  Sel^  and  Not-Self,  116 ;  how  expressed 


In  German  and  French,  ib.;  the  Ego  and 
Kon-Ego  given  by  consciousness  in  equal 
counterpoise  and  independence,  203;  see 
Consciousness. 
Elaborative  Faculty,  what,  276,  284,  468; 
acts  included  under,  ib.;  how  designated, 
276, 463;  defect  in  the  analysis  of  this  &c- 
ulty  by  philosophers,  464;  positions  to  be 
established  regarding,  ib.;  comparison  as 
determined  by  objective  conditions,  465;  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  ot*  the  tlilnk- 
ing  subject,  466  et  seq,;  Classification,  Com- 
position, or  Synthesis  shown  to  be  an  act 
of  comparison,  466,  474;  in  regard  to  com- 
plex or  collective  notions,  466;  in  the  sim- 
plest act  of  claoBification,  the  mind  depend- 
ent on  language,  467;  Decomposition  two- 
fold, 1.  in  the  interest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  468; 
2.  in  the  interest  of  Science,  1*5.;  Abstrac- 
tion, ib.  et  seq. ;  abstraction  of  the  senses, 
ib.;  abstraction  a  natural  and  necessary 
processs,  469 ;  the  work  of  comparison, 
470 ;  Generalization,  ib.  et  seq. ;  Idea  ab- 
stract and  individual,  ib. ;  abstract  general 
notions,  what  and  how  formed,  471;  two- 
fold quantity  in  notions,  — Extension  and 
Comprehension,  ib, ;  their  designations,  472; 
abstraction  from,  and  attention  to,  are 
correlative  terms,  474 ;  Partial  or  Con- 
crete Abstraction,  f6. ;  Modal  Abstrac- 
tion, ib. ;  generalization  dependent  on  ab- 
straction, but  abstraction  does  not  involve 
generalization,  ib. ;  Stewart  quoted  to  this 
eflect,  ib.;  Can  we  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  is  denoted  by  an  abstract  genenl 
term?  476  etseq.;  the  controversy  between 
Nominalism  and  Conceptualism  principally 
a^^itated  in  Britain,  ib. ;  two  opinions  on, 
which  still  divide  philosophers,  r6.;  Nomi- 
nalism, what,  477;  maintained  by  Hobbes, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  ib;  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
as  stated  by  Berkeley,  478-9,  488;  Concep- 
tualism  maintained  by  Locke,  479;  by 
Brown,  480-81 ;  Brown's  doctrine  criti- 
cized, 481  et  seq. ;  his  confiitatlon  of  Nom- 
inalism, 482;  1.  That  the  Nominalists  allow 
the  apprehension  of  resemblance,  proved 
against  Brown  by  reference  to  Hobbes,  482; 
Hume,  488;  Adam  Smith,  ib.;  Campbell, 
484;  Stewart,  ib.;  2.  That  Brown  wrong  in 
holding  that  tbe  idling  (notion)  of  simili- 
tude is  general,  and  constitutes  the  general 
notion,  — proved  by  a  series  of  axioms, 
484-6;  possible  grounds  of  Brown's  suppo- 
sition that  the  feeling  of  resemblance  Is 
universal,  486-8;  summary  of  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Generalisation,  488 ;  Brown's 
doctrine  of  general  notions  fhrther  consid- 
ered, 489;  Does  language  originate  In  gen- 
eral app^latives  or  by  proper  names'  49S 
el S09.,  aee  Language;  Judgment  and  Rea- 
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•ooiog  shown  to  be  Mta  of  eompariMNi,  £02 
4C  »eq. ;  these  BcocMvy  from  tbe  hinitatioii 
of  tbe  bnman  miDd,  A. ;  met  of  JudgmeDt, 
vbat,  638;  oonstitoents  of  a  jodgment,— 
Soltfeet,  Pradleato,  Copals,  £M;  expressed 
In  words  is  a  Proposltloo,  «b. ;  lioir  tbe  parts 
of  a  proposition  are  to  be  diKriminated, 
4b.;  what  jadgment  inTOlrei,  fi06f  Season- 
ing, what,  ib.;  illustrated,  «b.;  Dedoctive 
and  Indoctive,  ib.,-  Deductive,  Us  axiom, 
606;  its  two  kinds,  A. ;  Comprebeosion  and 
Extension  of  notions  as  applied  to  Reason- 
ing, ib. ;  1.  Dednetlve  reasoning  In  tbe  whole 
of  Comprehension,  £07  ;  its  eanon  In  this 
whole,  A. ;  2.  Dednctire  raasoning  in  tbe 
whole  of  Extension,  £08;  Indoetiire  reason- 
ing, its  axiom,  £00;  of  two  kinds, «».;  De- 
ductive and  Inductive  illation  must  be  of 
an  absolute  neoessitj,  ib. ;  aeeount  of  In- 
duction by  logietena  erroneous,  ib. ;  in  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension,  tiie  analjrsis 
of  tlie  one  corresponds  to  the  syntliesis  of 
the  other,  610;  eonftision  among  philoso- 
pbeis  fWHn  not  baring  observed  thk,  611. 

Elkatio  school,  76. 

Empedoclxb,  280, 887. 

Ekfibio  or  Empirical,  Its  by-meaning  in 
common  English,  88;  origin  of  this  mean- 
ing, A. ;  its  philosophioal  meaning,  88;  used 
in  contrast  with  the  term  neeeuory,  40,  «m 
Knowledge;  tbe  terms  katonaU  and  empir' 
teal,  used  as  synonymous  by  Aristotle,  ifr. 

Ekpibics,  tbe,  noticed,  88.    See  Empiric. 

Empxricus,  Sextns,  quoted  on  division  of 
philosophy,  80,  81 ;  his  employment  of 
•viWardiiO'cf,  188. 

EircxPHALOA,  set  Brain. 

EvcycloPjBDia  Britannlca,  100,  et  alibi, 

EvP8  and  Means  discriminated,  U;,  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  how  pleasing,  622; 
«nds  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal, 
hence  the  Useflil  and  the  Perfect,  ib. 

EmtaOY,  what,  12ft;  distinction  of  first  and 
eecoDd,  tfr  ;  we  may  suppose  three  kinds  of 
mental,  —  Inennt,  Immanent,  and  Transe- 
unt,  666,  m  Mind. 

Envut,  608.    8$t  FeelingB. 

Epbesiub,  Michael,  his  employment  otcwtd- 
<rd^i5, 188;  his  doctrine  of  consciousness, 
188,  $«•  Psellus,  Michael ;  referred  to  on 
Aristotle^s  doctrine  of  species,  298. 

EPiCTETim,  referred  to,  8ft. 

Epiodrkaxs,  division  of  philosophy  adopted 
by,  80. 

SPiciTBua,  his  theory  of  Perception,  206, 
861. 

Ethics,  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of 
mind,  44;  why  usually  designated  a  saMc«, 
88;  division  of  philosophy,  80;  a  nomolog^ 
ical  science,  86. 

ElTCLID.  291. 

EuoxBZCTB,  or  Eogenloi,  of  Bulgaria,  hlseia- 


ployment  of  0^w«filif^it  and  guwgfywwiu, 
188,  472,  £07. 

EI7I.SB,  his  great  memosy,  208, 426. 

EmupiDss,  quoted,  460. 

EtraBBius,  81. 

Eubtratiub,  188. 
!  ExAXiXATioHa,  their  use  and  I 

a  claM  of  Philosoi^y,  12. 
I  EzcLunsD  Middle,  law  oC  626. 

ExxBTivx,  as  a  term  iWsiolhig 
will  and  desire.  128. 

Ezisnxcx,  analogy  between  our  experienee 
and  the  atieolote  order  ot;  22;  man^  knowl- 
edge of  relath'^,  96  rt  sff.;  all  not  ooas- 
prised  In  what  is  relative  to  us,  99,  sm 
Knowledge;  potential  and  actual,  how  dis- 
tinguished. 124;  designations  of  potential 
and  of  actual,  ib.j  tbe  highest  form  of 
thought,  £26, 648. 

ExPKRiBnriAL,  89. 

ExpxancKHTAL,  its  limitation,  89. 

ExTXNBioir,  an  object  of  Sight,  886,  «e  Sight; 
cannot  be  repreeentsd  to  the  mind  except 
as  colored,  886, 887^  cannot  be  represented 
in  Imagination  without  shape,  886;  ol^ieo- 
tion  to  thli  doctrine  obviated,  887.  &« 
Space. 

ExTKxnov  of  notiODB,  ms  Elaborative  Em- 
ulty. 

Facciolati,  68. 

Facultt,  origin  and  meaning,  123 ;  appro- 
priately applied  to  natural  capabilities.  12ft; 
distinguished  from  capacity,  268;  form  ot 
what.  401. 

FxBLisoB,  one  grand  division  of  the  plue- 
nomena  of  mind,  86, 669:  Nomology  of,  87; 
this  called  PkHonopkf  of  Ibste,  .SathHie.  ib. ; 
ambiguity  of  word.  A..  127, 661;  Nomology 
of  Feelings  best  denominated  Apolaustic 
87;  two  preliminary  questions  regarding, 
6£9;  1.  Do  the  phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and 
Fein  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  mental 
states  ?  t6.,  et  teq. ;  the  feelings  not  recog- 
nized ss  the  manifestations  of  any  fhndfr> 
mental  power  by  Aristotle  or  Plato,  or  un- 
til a  very  recent  period,  660;  recognltioii 
of  the  feelings  by  modem  phUosophers,  ik; 
Sulzer,  Mendelssohn,  Kssstner,  Meinen, 
Eberhard,  Plainer,  £60;  Ksnt  tlie  first  to 
establish  the  trichotomy  of  the  mental  pow^ 
ers,  661 ;  Kant's  doctrine  controverted  by 
some  philosophers  of  note,  ib. ,  Can  we  dis- 
criminate in  oonscioosness  certain  states 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  those  of  Cog^ 
nition  or  Conation  r  668;  this  question  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  ib;  grounds  on  whtoh  objection 
has  been  taken  to  the  feelings  ss  a  class  of 
mental  phenomena  oolirdinate  with  those 
of  cognition  and  conation,  66ft  <i  mq. ;  Kivg 
quoted,  66ft-6;  Biunde  quoted  In  ■nnwi  to 
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Erng,  566^ ;  11.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other 
classes  of  ineDtal  phieoomenft?  567  et  seg.; 
Biunde  quoted  on  this  question,  667-8; 
intermediate  between  the  cognitions  and 
conations,  667  ;  importance  of  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of,  668;  place  of  tlie  theory  of,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  660;  III.  Into  what  subdivis- 
ions are  the  Feelings  to  be  distribnted?  ffr., 
et  aeq.;  divisions  proposed  by  philosophers, 
ib.;  by  Kant,  ib,;  Schnlze,  670;  Hillebrand, 
ib  ;  Uerbart,  ib,;  Carus,  ib.;  how  discrimi- 
nated from  cognition  and  conation,  672; 
what  are  the  general  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  existence  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  ? 
673  tt  uq,;  I.  Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain 
stated  in  the  abstract,  t^.,  et  seq. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  opposed  as  contraries,  676;  defi- 
nitions of  pleasure  and  pain,  677;  these 
illustrated,  1.  pleasure  the  reflex  of  energy, 
ib.;  2.  spontaneous  and  unimpeded,  678;  8. 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  ib.;  pleasure 
Positire  and  Negative,  ib.;  pain  Positive 
and  Negative,  679;  positive  pain  subdi- 
yided,  ib.;  eoroUaries  from  preceding  doc- 
trine, ib. ;  general  historical  notices  of  the- 
ories of  tlie  Pleasurable,  680  et  aeq. ;  these 
theories  fkll  into  two  grand  classes— the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic,  681 ;  Plato  the  first 
to  attempt  the  generalization  of  a  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  tft. /  Plato^s  theory,— 
that  a  state  of  pleasure  is  always  preceded 
by  a  state  of  pain,  ib.,  a  teq. ;  sum  of  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  688  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  and 
supplement  the  Platonic,  684;  the  theory 
of  Aristotle, —pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  power,  686; 
nothing  added  in  antiquity  to  the  two  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  686;  the  theo- 
ries of  Plato  and  Aristotle  reduced  to  unity, 
fiS7 ;  in  what  sense  the  Platonic  dogma  is 
true,  ib. ;  after  ccMupulsory  inaction  pleasure 
higher  than  in  ordinary  circumstances,  688; 
nnfkir  to  apply  the  magnifying  efifect  of 
contrast  to  disprove  the  positive  reality 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  pain,  t6. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  both  Absolute  and  Belative,  688; 
Cardan  held  a  theory  identical  with  Plato's, 
ib* ;  his  theory  oiitiolaed,  600 ;  Montaigne 
held  a  similar  doctrine,  ib. ;  Deseartes'  doc- 
trine of  the  pleasurable,  601;  groundlessly 
lauded  for  its  novelty  and  importance,  ib.; 
only  a  vague  version  of  that  of  Aristotle, 
602;  Leibnits  adopted  both  the  oonnter  the- 
mim^  ib^f  doeMna  of  Wolf;  ib. ;  wrongly 
considers  pleasure  an  attribute  of  the  ob- 
ject, 608;  Wolfs  doctrine  partially  assailed 
by  Mendelssohn,  68i ;  doctrine  of  Du  Bos 
and  Poailly,  «.;  of  Sulaer,  666»  60S;  of 
Genoresi  and  YorI,  606 ;  of  Kant,  600; 


Claasifieation  of  Feelings,  002  ;  their  prin- 
ciple of  classification  internal,  ib. ;  admit 
of  a  twofold  classification,  as  Causes  and  as 
Efltets,  t6. ;  as  cauites  divided  into  Pleasur- 
able and  Painful,  608;  application  of  fore- 
going theory  to  explain  in  general  the 
causes  of  pleasurable  and  painful  feeling, 
ib.y  et  aeq. ;  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
theory  prove  real  confirmations,  £6. ,-  Dolce 
far  niente^  ib.;  Ennui,  t^.;  all  occupation 
either  play  or  labor,  ib. ;  love  of  action  Fig- 
nalized  as  a  fact  in  human  nature  by  all 
observers,  601;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  %b.; 
Adam  Ferguson,  t^.;  Poley,  606;  the  theory 
confirmed  by  the  phsenomena  of  the  Pain- 
ful Afiectlons,  i6.,  et  seq  ;  of  Grief,  606; 
authors  by  whom  these  observed,  f&.;  of 
Fear,  607;  of  Pity,  ib.;  of  Energetic  Emo- 
tions, 608;  general  causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  lower  the  intensity  of  our  ener- 
gies, ifr.,  et  seq.;  I.  Novelty,  t6.;  II.  Con- 
trast, 608;  III.  Harmony  and  Discord,  610; 
IV.  Association,  611 ;  this  principle  supposes 
pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on  itself, 
ib.;  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains  into  asiooiatlon  vicious  in  a 
twofold  way,  612;  Hutoheson  more  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  influence  of  association, 
ib. ;  the  Feelings  considered  as  Effects,  618 
et  seq.;  mt  many  diflterent  feelings  as  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  mental  activity,  ib. ; 
two  grand  classes  of,  I.  Sensations,  ib.,  et 
seq.;  of  sensations,  two  classes,  1.  of  the 
Five  Senses;  2.  of  the  Sensus  Vagus,  614 
et  seq. ;  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  how 
far  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  afr 
fords  an  explanation  of  the  phsenomena, 
616;  II.  Sentiments,  divided  into  Contem- 
plative and  Practical,  616  ;  Contemplative 
into  thoee  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties,  and 
of  the  Elaborative,  ib,,  et  seq. ;  the  first  class 
into  those  of  Self-Consciousness  and  of  Im- 
agination, ib.;  a.  of  Self-Consclousness,  ib., 
et  seq. ;  Tedium  or  Ennui,  ib. ;  Pastimes,  617 ; 
Games  of  Skill  and  Chanoe,  ib. ;  Giddiness, 
618;  Nausea,  t^.;  b.  Sentiments  concomi- 
tant of  Imagination,  618  et  seq. ;  the  Beautl- 
All,  how  constituted,  618,  62i  et  seq. ;  condi- 
tions  of  the  pleasurable  as  regards  the 
Understanding,  620  et  seq.;  obscure  and 
confUsed  cognitions,  how  disagreeable,  ib. ; 
Wit,  how  pleasing ;  Sentiment  of  Truth, 
how  pleasing,  620-21;  Generalisation  and 
Specification,  how  pleasurable,  621 ;  Sci- 
ence, how  pleasing,  622;  Deduction  f^om 
first  principles,  ib. ;  adaptation  of  Means  to 
Ends,  how  pleasing,  ib.;  Feelings  that  arise 
from  the  Imagination  and  understanding 
in  coi^unction,  618  «i  m?.,  624;  Beauty  and 
Sublimity,  624  et  seq. ;  Beauty  distinguished 
as  absolute  and  Relative,  ib. ;  this  distinc- 
tion unsound,  626;  the  Usefiil  and  the  Beau- 
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tiful  distinct,  ib. ;  St.  Augustin's  doctrine 
on  this  point  superior  to  the  modem,  xh.; 
Relative  Beauty,  what,  626;  the  theory  of 
Free  or  Absolute  Beauty,  ib.;  the  theory 
explains  the  difference  of  individuals  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Beautiful,  ib.  ,•  and 
affords  the  reason  why  our  pleasure  is  less- 
ened when  we  analyze  the  object  into  its 
parts,  627;  Relative  Beauty  ft-om  the  con- 
formity of  Mean  to  End,  ib. ;  Judgments  of 
Taste  either  Pure  or  mixed,  628;  the  Beau- 
tiful defined,  ib. ;  the  feeling  of  the  Sublime 
partly  pleasurable,  partly  painful,  t&.,  et  seq; 
theor>-  of  the  Sublime,  ib.;  the  Sublime  di- 
vided into  that  of  Extension,  Protension, 
and  Intension,  629  et  seq.;  Kant  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  Sublime  in  its  three 
forms,  630;  the  Picturesque,  wherein  It  con- 
sists, and  how  it  dilTers  from  the  Sublime 
and  Beau ti All,  631;  the  Practical  Feelings, 
ib. ;  their  divisions,  1.  those  relative  to  Self- 
Preservation,  632 ;  2.  Enjoyment  of  Exist- 
ence, t6. ,-  3.  Preservation  of  Species,  ib.; 
4.  Tendency  to  JDevelopment,  638 ;  5.  the 
Moral  Law,  tb. 

Ferguson  (Adam),  61, 578;  on  love  of  action, 
604. 

FsaELA-iuENPis,  176, 272,  816. 

FiCHTE,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 35;  division  of  philosophy  adopted  by, 
84,  202;  issue  of  his  Idealism,  204;  his  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism, 
859. 

Ficnrus,  Marsillins,  48,  176;  quoted  on  a 
passage  in  Plato's  Tinuau^  218, 271. 

Flint,  Rev.  Mr.,  case  of,  287. 

FoROE,  De  la,  162;  held  hypothesis  of  Divine 
Assistance  209. 

FONBECA,  4C8. 

FBACA9TORIU8,  quotcd  on  Platonic  philoeo- 

phy,  289. 
Franklin,  50. 

FuEiGius,  Joannes  Thomas,  96. 
Fbieb,  252,  268,  414,  429,  431,  438. 
FsoMONDcs,  270, 272. 
FuKOTiON,  what,  126. 

Gatien-Arnoult,  67, 68, 64;  quoted  on  Ego, 
116,463. 

Gale,  Theoph ,  94. 

Galen,  39,  see  Dogmatista;  his  doctrine  of 
menUl  powers,  270,  291, 292;  on  Touch,  877. 

Gall,  his  mode  of  phrenological  discovery, 
056  et  seq.:  how  be  met  the  argument 
against  phrenology  from  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  654.  See 
Phrenology  and  Sinuses. 

Garnier,  quoted,  60, 61. 

GA88ENDI,  his  division  of  philosophy,  84; 
used  rrfleetion  in  its  psychological  applica- 
tion, 262;  held  Plastic  Medium,  214.  660; 
referred  to  on  Aristotle^s  doctrine  of  spe- 


cies, 292;  fundamental  error  of  Stewart  In 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of,  407;  though  a 
Sensationalist  he  admitted  Reflection  as  a 
source  of  knowledge,  408;  and  did  not  as- 
similate Reflection  to  Sense,  ih  ;  his  divia- 
ion  of  the  cognitive  phenomena,  ib. ;  Intel- 
lect, according  to  him,  has  three  functions, 
—  1.  Intellectual  apprehension.  409;  2.  Re- 
flection, 410;  8.  Reasoning,  tb.;  416.  See  Con- 
servative Faculty. 

GEvtfHL,  ambiguons,  662.    See  Feeling. 

Generalization,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

General  notions,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

G  ENOVKSi,  272 ,  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  334, 613;  on  pleasure,  69S. 

Gerard  (Alexander),  on  laws  of  Association, 
480. 

Geruzbz,  66,  76. 

Glandule  Paccfhoni,  what,  666;  argument 
against  phrenology  derived  from,  ib. 

Gleio  (Bishop),  his  opinion  of  Reid's  pole- 
mic on  perception,  298. 

GN08E0L0GIA,  what,  86. 

Gnostolooia,  see  Gnoseologla. 

GocLENiUB,  Rudolphns,  the  first  to  apply  the 
term  psychology  to  a  treatise  relative  to  the 
human  mind,  96, 168. 

GOROiAS,  the  sophist,  204. 

GovEANUS,  Antonitts,  618. 

Grammar,  why  usually  designated  an  art, 
81,  88;  universal  or  philosophical,  a  nomo- 
logical  science,  87. 

Grammarian,  John  the,  see  Philoponus. 

Gray,  quoted,  488. 

Greek  language,  example  of  its  perfection, 
128;  expresses  syntactical  relations  by  flex- 
ion, 176. 

Grboory  (Dr.  James),  his  great  memory,  426. 

Gregory,  of  Rimini,  176, 270, 816 

Gregory,  of  Nazianzum,  quoted,  488. 

Gregory,  of  Nyssa,  quoted  on  mental  pow- 
ers, 270. 

Gregoroviits,  quoted  on  memory  of  Guidi, 
428. 

Grimm,  96. 

Grotius,  his  great  memory,  426. 

GRUITHtnSEN,  877. 

GiriDi,  Giulio,  his  great  memory,  425. 
Gruyxr,  262. 

Habit,  what,  124;  acquired  habits,  three  the- 
ories of,  vi2.:  the  mechanical,  theory  of 
consciousness  without  memory,  and  the 
theory  of  latency,  247-9,  266-7;  explained 
in  accordance  with  analogy  by  theory  of 
mental  latency,  267. 

Halle,  postman  of,  case  of,  showing  that 
the  mind  is  active  while  body  asleep,  288. 

Haller,  288. 

Hartley,  his  theory  of  habit,  ) 
247. 

Hartlsiav  School,  880. 
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Hatxt,  his  editton  of  Faaeal**  Pauits^  re- 
ferred to,  887. 

HfOEL,  referred  to  on  deftnltion  of  philoso- 
phy, 36,  45. 

UbinsiuSj  413. 

Uklvktiub,  quoted  on  the  inflnence  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  64, 178-9,  ste  Attention. 

Hemstjcrhdis,  108,616;  referred  to  on  Beauty, 
626. 

HsHRT,  of  Ghent,  his  doctrine  of  mental 
powers,  272. 

Heraclipks  Ponticus,  84. 

Ubraclitub,  68, 862. 

Uekbaut,  601,  670,  set  Feelings. 

UsBMi^,  see  Ammonius. 

Herodotcts,  uses  the  verb  ^iXmro^cuf,  84, 60. 

HsRV^UB,  176,  292. 

Hkrz,  Marcus,  618. 

HssiOD,  quoted,  686. 

HiERopLBS,  114;  his  emploTment  of  cwaiff- 
driaiSf  176. 

HiLAIRB,  St.,  415. 

HiLLEBRAKD,  670,  SM  Fcellngs. 

Hippocrates,  alleged  expression  of;  qnsted, 
84;  writing  in  which  It  occurs  spurious,  ib. 

Historical  Knowledge,  see  Empirical  and 
Knowledge. 

HoBBES,  quoted  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
86;  a  material  idealist,  809;  quoted  on  the 
train  of  thought,  428;  a  nominalist,  477, 
546. 

HOCKKR,  108. 

HoFFBAUER,  maintained  that  great  intelli- 
gence supposes  great  memory,  426. 

Homer,  quoted,  87,  262. 

HOMUEL,  68. 

Horace,  quoted,  126, 488, 518. 

H0RTEN8IU8,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Hubker,  distinguished  ViUl  Sense  from  Or- 
ganic Senses,  377. 

Huoo  a  Sancto  Victore,  816. 

Hubs,  61. 

Hume,  quoted  on  testimony  of  consciousness 
in  Perception,  201, 848;  his  nihilism  a  skep- 
tical conclusion  from  the  premises  of  pre- 
vious philosophers,  476;  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our 
mental  unity,  269;  bis  skepticism,  its  mean- 
ing, use,  and  results,  642  ei  seq.;  quoted 
as  to  ground  of  n^ecting  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  Perception,  858;  on  laws 
of  Association,  480;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion, 466;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  477,  483, 
622,  see  Begulative  Faculty ;  641,  see  ibid. ; 
refbted  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  on  that  of  Contradiction,  646. 

HuTGHESON,  regarded  Consciousness  as  a 
special  faculty,  144;  distinguished  Peroep- 
tion  from  Sensation,  884;  qaoted  on  divis- 
ion of  senses  into  five,  877, 679;  quoted  and 
commended  on  Association,  612;  on  Abso- 
lute and  Selative  Beauty,  624. 


Htfothesib,  what,  117;  first  condition  of  a 
legitimate,  t6.;  second,  119;  ue  also  862  et 
seq. ;  criteria  of  good  and  bad,  119. 

Iamblichus,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271. 

Idealism,  Cosmothetic,  what,  206;  embraces 
the  minority  of  modem  philosophers,  ib.; 
its  subdivisions,  ib.^see  Consciousness;  ab- 
solute, how  a  philosophical  system  is  often 
prevented  from  falling  into,  206. 

Identity,  law  of;  679. 

Imagination,  see  Bepresentative  Faculty. 

Immediate  Knowledge,  ue  Knowledge. 

Incomprebbibilitt,  ultimate  law  of,  whence 
derived,  658. 

Induction,  what,  72;  a  synthetic  process,  78; 
inductive  method,  notice  of  Its  employment 
in  philosophy,  403;  inductive  reasoning,  6G9. 

Infinite,  see  Regulative  Faculty. 

Influence,  term  brought  intf^  common  use 
by  Suarez,  213;  injtuxus,  first  used  in  the 
pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  QnaiSj  ib. 

Intuitive  Knowledge,  s^  Knowledge. 

lONio  School,  78,  74. 

iRENiSUB,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Irwino,  168. 

IsiDORUB,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Italic  School,  74. 

Jacobi,  quoted,  27, 29, 202;  holds  a  doctrine 
of  Perception  analogous  to  that  of  Held, 
285,  614. 

Jandunub,  on  Touch,  376. 

Jardine,  Professor,  noticed,  638;  quoted  on 
the  best  method  of  determining  merit  in  a 
class  of  philosophy,  lA.,  et  seq. 

Jeffrey  (Francis),  noticed  on  Association, 
612. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  61. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted  on  love  of  action, 
604. 

JoNBON,  Ben,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Jouffroy,  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  in- 
active,  and  that  we  are  never  wholly  un- 
conscious of  its  activity,  and  of  sundry 
other  conclusions,  226  et  seq.;  holds  that 
the  mind  is  frequently  awake  when  the 
senses  are  asleep,  t6.;  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  mind  is  always  awake,  ib. ;  gives 
induction  of  facts  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, 226  ef  seq.;  gives  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  pluenomena  adduced,  227 
et  seq. ;  holds  distraction  and  non-distrac- 
tion matters  of  intelligence,  228;  applies 
foregoing  analysis  to  phaenomena  of  sleep, 
229;  his  doctrine  illustrated  by  personal 
experience,  280  et  seq.;  by  experience  of 
those  attendant  on  the  sick,  231;  by  awak- 
ening; at  an  appointed  hour,  \b.;  his  general 
conclusions,  232  et  seq. ;  his  theory  corrobo- 
rated by  the  case  of  the  postman  of  Halle, 
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A.,  <f  uq.;  bdODged  to  the  Sooto^alUean 

School  of  rUloM>phy,  846. 
JaDOMKKT,  Mf  Elabormtive  Faculty. 
JuYSNAL.,  quoted,  618,  686. 

JLaaennBiy  600,  ste  Feelings;  quoted  on  Dee- 
cartes'  doctrine  of  pleasure,  691. 

Kambs,  relbrred  to  on  question  of  mental 
latency,  252;  quoted  on  utility  of  Abstrac- 
tion, 470. 

Kant,  quoted,  28;  reftrred  to  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  86,  41,  48;  his  anticipation 
of  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  49;  his  division 
of  philosophy,  84,  99;  admits  the  £sct  of  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
202, 208;  maintains  that  we  are  always  eon- 
aeionsly  active,  222,  262;  doubts  the  tmth 
of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our 
Mental  Unity,  260;  and  to  our  Mental  Iden- 
tity, 260;  a  ^otchman  by  descent,  648;  his 
philosophy  originated  in  a  recoil  against 
the  skepticism  of  tiumc,  643-4;  his  doctrine 
of  space  and  time,  647-8,  271;  enunciated 
the  law  by  which  Perception  and  Sensation 
are  governed  in  their  reciprocal  relations, 
83(1;  divides  the  senses  into  two,— •Sbiums 
Vagus  and  Ssnnu  FixtUj  877, 402,  «««  Keoee- 
sity;  quoted  on  proper  application  of  term 
AbstractioHf  474, 661, 669, 698;  on  Beauty,  626, 
see  Feelings;  quoted,  680;  ue  ibid.  ,•  his  anal- 
ysis of  Judgments,  681. 

Kkckxrmann,  distinguished  Reflexion  fhmi 
Observation,  262, 618. 

KSPLBH,  68. 

Know  thyself;  27. 

Kkowledob,  discriminated  from  intellectual 
cultivation,  6;  whether  knowledge  or  men- 
tal exorcise  the  superior  end,  considered, 
6 ;  popular  solution  of  this  question , — that 
knowledge  is  the  higher  end, — and  its  re- 
sults, 6;  knowledge  either  practical  or  spec- 
ulative, 7;  the  end  of  practical  knowledge, 
ib. ;  the  end  of  speculative  knowledge,  ib.  ; 
the  question  resolved  by  philosophers  in 
contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  8; 
tiiis  contradiction  even  involved  in  the  term 
Plttlosopky^  ib.;  authorities  adduced  as  to 
mental  exercise  being  higher  than  knowl- 
edge,—Plato,  Prior,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Halebranche,  Leasing,  Yon  MUller, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  9;  knowledge  philo- 
sophical, scientific  or  rational,  and  empiri- 
cal or  historical  discriminated,  88--40;  em- 
pirical, the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is,— 
vh  8r(,  89;  examples  of,  40;  this  expression 
how  rendered  in  Latin,  {&.,  see  Empirical; 
philosophical,  the  knowledge  why  or  how 
a  thing  is,  ib. ;  man's  knowledge  relative, 
48, 96—104;  the  representation  of  multitude 
In  unity,  47,  see  Unity;  fhculties  of.  one 
grand  division  of  powers  of  mind,  86;  tes- 
timonies to  relativity  of,— Aristotle,  Au- 


guBtlB,  KelanohthOD,  elder  Scaliger,  S8-0; 
all  existence  not  comprised  in  what  is 
relative  to  ut,  99;  this  principle  has  two 
branches,  ib,;  the  first,  100;  the  second, 
102-8;  three  senses  in  which  knowledge 
relative,  104;  two  opposite  series  of  expres- 
sions applied  to,  «b.,'  faculty  of,  regarded 
by  some  philosophers  as  the  ftindamental 
power  of  mind,  129;  distribution  of  the 
special  faculties  of,  Tffl  et  seq. ;  the  special 
flusulties  of,  evolved  out  of  consciousness, 
278;  enumeration  of  the  si)ccial  fiicultiet 
of,  ib.  et  seq  n  288-4;  a  priori  nnd  a  posteriori^ 
286;  relation  of  to  experience,  how  best  ex- 
pressed, ib.;  special  faculties  of,  considered 
in  detail,  286  et  seg. ;  the  distinction  of  In- 
tuitive or  Immediate,  and  Kepresentative 
or  Mediate  Knowledge,  813  tt  srq.j  and  161; 
the  contrasts  between  tliei^  two  kinds  of, 
816;  this  distinction  taken  by  certain  of  the 
schoolmen,  816;  that  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge supposes  a  similarity,  or  sameness, 
between  subject  and  ot^^ct  an  influential 
principle  in  philosophy,  851;  the  opposite 
of  this  principle  held  by  some,  862;  refuted, 
ib..,  et  seq.;  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
knowledge,  672  et  seq. 

KNOWLKDOB8,  term  used  by  Bacon  and  Ser- 
geant, 41. 

Kbuo,  84;  on  deflnition  of  philosophy,  86; 
attacked  the  Kantian  division  of  the  dien- 
tal  phsenomena,  129, 664,  see  Feelings. 

KUSTEB,  188. 

liABOULIStlERX,  880. 

Lactantius,  his  doctrine  of  mental  powen 
270, 291;  denied  the  necessity  of  visual  spe- 
cies, ib. 

Lasbtius,  Diogenes,  84,  81;  uses  ffMttris 
for  consciousness,  133. 

Laxouaok,  Does  it  originate  in  General  Ap- 
pellatives or  by  Proper  Knmes?  492  et  seq. ; 
this  the  question  of  the  Primum  Cogniiuntf 
498;  1.  That  all  terms,  as  at  first  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  main- 
tained by  Vives  and  others,  ib.;  Vives 
quoted  to  this  efiect,  t^. ;  Locke  quoted, 
ib,;  Adam  Smith  quoted  to  same  elTect,  494; 
2.  An  opposite  doctrine  maintained  by 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  406  et  xeq.;  by 
Campanella,  496;  Leibnitz  quoted  to  this 
efiect^  t6.,*  Turgot  cited  to  same  eflect,  497; 
8.  A  third  or  intermediate  opinion.  ~  that 
language  at  flrst  expresses  only  the  vague 
and  conftised,  f6.,  et  seq. ;  Perception  com- 
mences with  masses,  496,  see  also  371 :  the 
mind  in  elaborating  its  knowledge  pro- 
ceeds by  analysis  fVom  the  whole  to  the 
parts,  496,  601;  Degerando,  quoted  to  this 
efliect,  499;  the  intermediate  opinion  main- 
tained by  Aristotle,  600;  and  by  Juliua 
Cesar  Scaliger,  ib. 
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LABOMiaviXRB,  quoted  on  hypothoelB  of 
Oocasional  Canses,  209  «  ttq,;  on  Pre- 
«8tabU8hed  Harmony,  210  et  stg.f  <m  Flas- 
tio  Medinm,  211;  on  Phyrioal  Infloenoe,  212 
et  aeq. ;  quoted  on  abstraction,  468. 

IiATBifOY,  mental,  wbat,  and  its  three  de- 
ip-ece,  285  tt  teq.    Su  ConaciontnesB. 

Latim  language,  expreasea  ajntaotiical  relar 
tlons  by  flexion,  ITS. 

Laval,  Comtesse  de,  caee  o^  288. 

Law,  Bishopi  his  dootrine  of  substance,  106. 

Lb  Clbrg,  see  Clero. 

Les  (Dr.  Henry),  referred  to  on  Locke,  407. 

Lkibkitz,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85,  48,  86;  first  to  limit  the  term 
eapaeity  to  passivity  of  mind,  128;  regarded 
faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  129;  quoted  on  veracity  of 
consciousness,  184,206;  held  hypothesis  of 
FredstabliBhed  Harmony,  206, 210;  opposed 
Locke's  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
ways conscious,  221 ;  but  does  not  precisely 
answer  the  question  mooted,  ib.f  referred 
to  on  minima  of  sense,  244;  the  first  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  mental  latency,  251; 
unfortunate  in  the  terms  he  employed  to 
designate  the  latent  modifications  of  mind, 
«5. ;  referred  to  on  our  mental  identity,  200, 
271, 280, 404,  see  Necessity;  414,  486,  see  Lan- 
guage; 618,  615,  SM  Begnlatire  Faculty; 
682,  see  Feelings. 

Lkidbxfoost,  876;  the  first  to  distinguish 
the  Vital  Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses, 
877. 

Lxo  Hebrtens,  290. 

LEaeiNO,  quoted,  0.    Su  Knowledge. 

I«BWD,  its  etymology)  68. 

LiBBRTT  of  Will,  666  et  seq,;  the  question  of, 
as  viewed  by  the  Scottish  school,  682;  may 
be  dealt  with  in  two  ways,  698. 

LlCBBTUS,  176. 

Locke,  61;  adopted  Gassendi's  division  of 
philosophy,  84;  quoted  on  power,  121-2;  his 
doctrine  of  Reflexion  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 162;  held  that  the  mind  cannot  exist 
at  the  same  moment  in  two  diflbrent  states, 
178;  his  doctrine  on  this  point  reAited  by 
Leibnitz,  i6.;  denied  that  the  mind  is  al- 
ways conscious,  218-19;  his  assumption  that 
consciousness  and  the  recollection  of  con- 
sciousness are  convertible,  disproved  by 
somnambulism,  222;  erroneously  attributed 
the  doctrine  of  latent  mental  modifications 
to  the  Cartesians,  260;  on  mental  identity, 
260;  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  804;  gen- 
eral character  of  his  philosophical  style, 
806;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  matter  are  merely  men- 
tal states,  807;  his  distinction  of  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  848;  did  not  origi- 
nate the  question  regarding  plurality  of 
senses  under  Touch,  876, 891;  neglected  the 


Critical  Method  in  philoaophy,  406;  has  hla 
philosophy  been  misrepresented  by  Con- 
dillac?  40iet  aeq.f  Stewart,  quoted  in  vin- 
dication of,  404-6;  Stewart's  vindication 
of,  unsatisfactory,  406;  Condillac  Justified 
in  his  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of,  ib,; 
his  Beflection  compatible  with  Sensualism, 
ib.,  466;  quoted  on  Couceptualism,  477;  498, 
SM  Language ;  642,  ses  Causality ;  646. 

LoGio,  defined,  81, 87;  as  initiative  course  of 
philosophy,  81, 90;  class  of,  how  to  be  con- 
ducted, 10,  11,  see  Philosophy ;  presupposes 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  44;  controversy  among  the  an- 
cients regarding  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
81;  why  usually  designated  an  art,  88;  a 
nomologlcal  science,  87;  Dianoetio  best 
name  of,  ib. ;  its  place  in  philosophy,  and 
in  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  90. 

Lombard,  Peter,  816. 

Los&iUB,  Lexikon,  546,  678,  60L 

LuGAN,  quoted,  606. 

LuciUETiDS,  quoted,  184,  212,  298,  609;  on 
mixed  feeling  of  the  sublime,  630. 

LuDERS,  578. 

LUTBBR,  61,  68. 

Ltdcs,  Priscianns,  on  unity  of  knowledge, 
48;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Perception  as 
expounded  by,  298. 


Mackiktobh,  Sir  James,  92;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426 

Macbobius,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 87, 114. 

Maibb  de  Biran,  474, 642,  see  Causality. 

Major,  John,  referred  to,  on  Intuitive  and 
Abstractive  Knowledge,  816. 

MAI.BBRANCHB,  9,  64,  108,  168;  quoted  on 
place  and  importance  of  attention,  180 
e<  seq.;  the  study  of  his  writings  recom- 
mended, 182,  201;  assumes  our  conscious- 
ness in  sleep,  218,  271;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 802;  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  884, 518, 642,  see  Causality.    . 

Mab,  an  end  unto  himself,  4;  must  in  gen- 
eral reduce  himself  to  an  instrument,  4; 
perfection  and  happiness,  the  two  absolute 
ends  of  man,  14;  these  ends  coincide,  ib.; 
his  distinctive  characteristic,  21;  a  social 
animal,  69;  men  infiueuce  each  other  in 
times  both  of  tranquillity  and  social  con- 
vulsion, 61;  relation  of  the  individual  to 
social  crises,  ib. 

Mabilius,  quoted,  120,  460. 

Maktuabus,  Bap.,  quoted,  636. 

Mamutius,  PauluSf  quoted  on  memory  of 
Molino,  428. 

Marcbllub,  Nonius,  868. 

MAR0ILI178,  (of  Inghen),  176, 292. 

Ma&tiai^  quoted,  460. 

Mabtibvb  Scrlblems,  quoted,  467. 
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MAflTSR  of  SmteMes,  m*  LoBbud. 

MATKBiALiflM,alMolate,  how  a  philoiophical 
system  ia  often  prevented  from  iklling  into, 
906. 

Matitbttus  MAjmetiiu,  447. 

Mazdiue,  B,  35. 

Hkdiatk  Knowledge,  ««#  Knowledge. 

MxxNEiui,  84, 61, 660,  £88. 

l[BLA^'CllT^olr,  06, 106, 516 ;  "  oognitio  omnia 
intuitiva  est  deAnltiva,"  qnoted  by,  £62. 

Hjemort,  see  Conaervative  Faculty. 

Mknaoe,  83, 188. 

Mjestdklssohm,  Hoees,  661,  Me  Feelings; 
quoted  on  Descartes'  doctrine  of  pleasure 
681,504,  see  Feelings;  referred  to  on  Beaoty, 
626. 

Mkkdoza,  485. 

MsirrAi.  pluenomena,  ue  ConscionsneH  and 
Mind. 

J|[j£NTAL  Exercise,  higher  than  the  mere 
knowledge  of  truth,  6—8.    See  Knowledge. 

Metaphysical,  see  Metaphysica. 

MfTAPHYHica,  science  of,  its  sphere  in 
widest  sense,  85;  comprehension  and  or- 
der of  author's  course  of,.  85,  80;  Meta- 
physics proper,  Ontology  or  Inferential 
Psychology,  what,  88;  metaphysical  terms 
originally  of  physical  application,  08.  See 
Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

MiETHOD,  what,  68.    See  Critical  Method. 

MsTHODiSTS,  the,  a  sect  of  physicians,  no- 
ticed, 38. 

Mill,  James,  quoted  to  the  eSbct  that  we 
first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
the  object  in  perception,  368  et  seq. 

MiLTOM,  quoted,  438. 

MiKD,  humau,  the  noblest  otjeot  of  speoula- 
tioD,  17;  Fhavorinus,  Pope,  Sir  Thomas 
Brovinie,  quoted  to  this  effect,  18;  when 
the  study  of  mind  rises  to  its  highest  dig- 
nity, ib.;  its  phaenomena  contrasted  with 
those  of  matter,  20;  this  the  philosophical 
study  by  predmlnence,  44,  ue  Philosophy 
and  Psychology;  its  pluenomena  distrib- 
uted into  three  grand  classes,  86,  see  Con- 
sciousness; etymology  and  application  of, 
108;  can  be  defined  only  a  posteriori,  ib.; 
thus  defined  by  Aristotle  and  Beid,  110; 
ean  exist  in  more  than  one  state  at  the 
same  time,  178  et  seq, ;  hypotheses  proposed 
in  regard  to  mode  of  intercourse  between 
mind  and  body,  206  et  seq, ;  1.  Occasional 
Causes,  ib.;  2.  Preitstablished  Harmony, 
210;  8  Plastic  Medium,  211;  4.  Physteal 
Infiuence,  212;  historical  order  of  these 
hypotheses,  ib.;  they  are  unphilosophioal, 
214;  activity  and  passivity  always  con- 
Joined  in  manifestations  of  mind,  216,  see 
Consciousness;  terms  indicative  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  these  counter  elements  in, 
216-17;  opinions  in  regard  to  Its  relation  to 
the  bodily  ozganiim  and  parts  of  nervous 


system,  648-^  et  seq.;  Its  powers  not  really 
distinguishable  from  the  thinking  princ4> 
pie,  nor  really  different  from  each  other, 
267 ;  what  meant  by  powers  of^  and  the  rel- 
atative  opinion  of  philosophers,  268—272; 
psychological  division  of  the  phsnomena 
of  what,  278;  pluenomena  of,  presented  in 
complexity,  281;  three  rules  of  the  analy- 
sis of  the  pluenomena  of,  282;  these  rules 
have  not  been  observed  by  psychologists, 
ib. ;  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  mind  is 
situated  solely  in  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
8C6;  we  materialize  mind  in  attributing  to 
it  the  relations  of  matter,  «6. ;  sum  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  eonnection  of  mind  and 
body,  357;  we  are  not  warranted,  accord- 
ing to  Binnde,  to  ascribe  to  the  powers  of 
mind  a  direction  either  outwards  or  in- 
wards, 665.    See  Energy. 

MiNiMUK  visibile,  what,  218;  aadibfle,  ib, 

Mmkmokic,  86. 

Moosiacua,  168. 

MooB,  what,  106. 

Modification,  what,  106. 

MOLXN^DS,  68. 

MoLSA,  quoted,  434. 

MovBODDO,  Lord,  128,  288;  his  doctrine  of 

vision,  281,  854. 
MoKiSM,  see  Consciousness. 
MoKBO,  Dr.  (i«riiiu),  quoted  and  referred  to 

in  reference  to  Frontal  Sinus,  670,  673,  etc. 
MoRTAiGxs,  46,  60,  63;  on  pleasure,  590,  sm 

Feelings. 
MoRiB,  Dr.  Henr}',  quoted,  23. 
MoBTON,  Dr ,  remarks  on  his  tables  on  the 

size  of  the  brain,  660-662. 
MuLLXK  (Julius),  887. 
MttLLXK,  Von,  quoted,  8.    Su  Knowledge. 
MuRATORi,  his  great  memory,  426. 
MiTRETUS,  421.    See  Conservative  Faculty. 
MussuLXAir  doctors,  542.    See  Causality. 

Xatub,  its  meaning  in  German  philosophy, 
28. 

Natukal  Dualism,  see  Natural  Realism. 

KXOB88ITT,  all  necessity  to  us  subjective,  403; 
Leibnitz  the  first  to  announce  it  as  the  cri- 
terion of  truth  native  to  the  mind,  404; 
Kant  the  first  who  fully  applied  this  crite- 
rion, ib.    See  Begnlative  Faculty. 

NiocsanTB,  176, 660. 

KKWTOir,  Sir  Isaac,  178, 180.    See  Attention. 

KiBTHAMMKK,  424. 

Nihilism,  see  Consciousness. 

Nosno,  how  to  be  employed,  514. 

NoMiNALiBic,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

KoMiKALiSTB,  their  doctrine  of  mental  pow- 
ers, 272;  rejected  doctrine  of  species,  282. 

NOMOLOOY  of  mind,  what,  86;  its  subdivis- 
ions, ib.;  of  the  Coguitive  facultic5,  ib.; 
of  the  Feelhigs,  87;  of  the  Conative  pow- 
ers, A. 
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KOOLOOY,  87. 

KoN-CoNTRADXOTTON,  law  of,  626, 680;  limltfl 
of  argament  fVoin,  680;  bas  two  applida- 
tionSf  a  Logical  and  Ffeyohological,  680. 

Vovsy  614. 

KUTTNESIITS,  618. 

JSirsTx^utY,  referred  to  ibr  ease  of  coaching, 
891. 

Objkct,  meaning  and  history  of  the  term, 

112.    See  Subject. 
Objective,  ue  Subject 
Occam,  176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers, 

272. 
Occasional  Causes,  hypothesis  o^  see  Mind; 

by  whom  maintained,  208, 214. 
Oken,  bis  nihilism,  204. 
Olympiodorus,  referred  to,  46;  referred  to 

on  mental  powers,  271. 
Ontoloot,  see  Metaphysics. 
Operation,  what,  124. 
Opinion,  see  Custom. 
Oporinus,  case  of,  showing  that  one  sense 

may  be  asleep  while  others  are  awalce,  288. 
ORBcno,  term  objectionable  as  common  des- 
ignation both  of  will  and  desire,  126. 
Order,  what,  68. 
Orqanio  Pleasure.    Su  Feelings. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  607. 
Ovid,  quoted,  262,  683;  on  pleasure  of  grief, 

606. 
OviEDO,  on  excitation  of  species,  42S, 

Pain,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

Painful  AflTections.    See  Feelings. 

Pa  LET,  quoted  on  love  of  action,  406. 

Paludanub,  817. 

Pascal,  46,  60,  62;  quoted  on  man's  igno- 
rance of  himself,  214;  quoted,  877;  his 
great  memor>',  426;  quoted  on  dreaming, 
467,  613,  628. 

Passions,  their  place  in  education,  12;  sub- 
jugation of,  practical  condition  of  philoso- 
phy, 67,  66.    See  Philosophy. 

Pastimes,  617.    See  Feelings. 

Patricius,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 

'  his  expression  of  the  relation  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  experience,  quoted,  286. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  607. 

Perception,  Kxtemal,  the  doctrine  of,  a 
cardinal  point  in  philosophy,  297;  histori- 
cal survey  of  hyiwtheses  in  regard  to,  pro- 
posed, 286;  principal  point  in  regard  to,  on 
which  philosophers  diflner,  t&.,  and  206;  two 
grand  hypotlieses  of  Mediate  Perception, 
287;  each  of  these  admits  of  various  sub- 
ordinate hypotheses,  ib. ;  Reid  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  the  Representa- 
tive Hypothesis,  288;  Reid's  historical  view 
of  the  theories  of,  criticised,  289  et  seq.^  298; 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  Platonic  theory  of, 
289-80;  his  account  of  the  Aristotellc  doc- 


trine of,  201>2;  theory  of  Demoeritns  and 
Epicurus,  286;  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of, 
294  «( seq.,  299;  Malebranohe  cited  in  regard 
to  opinion  of  Descartes  on,  891;  Reid*s  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  on, 
802;  of  Amauld,  802-3;  of  Locke,  80l-«)7; 
opinions  of  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norris, 
807;  of  Hobbes,806;  Le  Clerc,809;  Crousaz, 
810;  ends  proposed  in  the  review  of  Reid*8 
account  of  opinions  on,  811 ;  Reid  right  in 
attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  the 
cruder  doctrine  of  Representative  Percep- 
tion, 812;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist,  tft., 
et  seq.^  see  Reid  and  Knowledge;  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  Proper  fh>m  Sensation 
Proper,  882  et  seq.;  use  of  term  peneptioH 
previously  to  Reid,  ib. ;  historical  notice  of 
the  distinction  of  perception  proper  iW>m 
sensation  proper,  884;  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena,—perception  and  sensation,  illus- 
trated, 886  e(  M9  ;  their  contrast  the  special 
manifestation  of  a  contrast  which  divides 
Knowledge  and  Feeling,  ib,;  perception 
and  sensation  precisely  distinguished,  ib,; 
grand  law  by  which  the  pbsenomeua  of  per- 
ception and  sensation  are  governed  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  886;  this  law  estab- 
lished and  illustrated —1.  From  a  compari- 
son of  the  several  senses,  ib. ;  2.  From  the 
several  impressions  of  the  same  sense,  88T; 
distinctioii  of  perception  fW>m  sensation  of 
importance  only  in  the  doctrine  of  Intui- 
tive Perception,  840;  no  reference  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  in,  841 ;  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  the  primary  faculties  through 
a  Ailse  analysis,  t6, ;  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects 
intelligible,  866  et  seq. ;  what  meant  by  per- 
ceiving the  material  reality,  867;  the  total 
and  real  object  in,  ib.;  what  meant  by  the 
external  object  perceived,  tfr.,  874;  nothing 
especially  inconceivable  In  the  doctrine  of 
an  immediate  perception,  868;  principal 
points  of  difibrenoe  between  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Perception  and  that  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  897  et  uq.;  1.  In  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
senses,  ib. ;  2.  In  regard  to  the  number  and 
consecution  of  the  elementary  phaenoroena, 
898  et  seq.;  common  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers regarding  the  organic  Impression  in, 
ib. ;  relation  of  sensation  proper  to  percep- 
tion proper,  899,  see  also  678;  Representa- 
tive Perception,  hypothesis  of,  861  et  seq.; 
violates  all  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis,  t6.,  «r  wf. ;  1.  Unnecessary,  882; 
2.  Subverts  that  which  It  is  devised  to  ex- 
plain, 863;  8.  TY»  fiict  in  explanation  of 
which  it  is  devised  is  hypothetical,  ib.; 
4.  Sunders  and  subverts  the  phienomenon 
to  be  explained,  866;  6.  The  fkct  which  it 
is  devised  to  explain  traasoends  experience, 
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866;  6.  Dependent  on  sobiidlftiT  hypothe- 
ses, 867;  coosklenitioiu  eilfeotive  in  pro- 
moting the  dootrine  of,  677;  qaestlons 
oonnected  with  ikculty  of  External  Per- 
ception, 888  *t  uq.;  I.  Whether  we  lirst  ob- 
tain m  knowledge  of  the  whole  or  of  the 
parts  of  the  ot^ect  in,  ib  ,  tt  $$q.  f  the  sec- 
ond alternative  adopted  by  Stewart,  ib.,- 
and  by  James  Mill,  860;  the  counter  alter- 
native maintained  by  the  author,  871  *t  seq.^ 
487;  II.  Problems  oonnected  with  Sense  of 
Touch,  372  et  seq, ;  see  Touch ;  III.  Two  coun- 
ter questions  regarding  sphere  of  Sight, 
879  et  seq.     See  Sight 

Pbbfect,  the,  what,  622.    8m  Ends. 

rKRiPATJCTXCS,  «M  Arlstotelians. 

l*KuiiON,  Da,  Cardinal,  a  patron  of  Scotch- 
men ahrosd,  WL 

Pkrsiub,  538. 

Pktrabch,  quoted,  606. 

PBiBDIlUB,  513. 

P&AivoMEKON,  meaning  of,  best  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge,  96, 106, 106. 

FBiBNOUENOLOQT,  of  mind,  what,  86.  Set 
Psychology. 

Pbavobivus,  quoted,  17.    8u  Mind. 

Pbiloponus,  81 ;  his  doctrine  of  conscious- 
ness, 138;  quoted  in  paraphrase  of  Aris- 
totle, 174;  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 
quoted  on  Aristotle^s  dootrin^  of  species, 
298;  on  Touch,  876. 

Phxlobopjieb,  tee  Philosophy. 

Pbilobopuical,  aee  Philosophy  and  Knowl- 
edge 

Pbilobopht,  the  exhibition  of  its  benefits 
and  pleasures,  why  peculiarly  requisite,  1 ; 
its  utility  of  two  kinds— Absolute  and  Be- 
lative,  2;  its  absolute  utility  of  two  kinds- 
Subjective  and  (H^ective,  2, 16;  its  Subjec- 
tive utility,  10;  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  best  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion useful^  9;  principles  on  which  a  class 
of  philorophy  ought  to  be  conducted,  10; 
use  and  importance  of  examinations  in  a 
class  of  philosophy,  12;  intellectual  in- 
structor must  seek  to  influence  the  will  of 
his  pupils,  ib. ;  and  to  excite  their  feelings, 
ib.;  Objective  utility  of  philosophy,  17  et 
aeq.;  its  relation  to  theology,  18;  the  class 
of  phsenomena  which  imply  the  existence 
of  God  exclusively  given  by  the  mind,  19; 
what  these  phasnomena  are,  21;  first  con- 
dition of  the  proof  of  a  Deity  drawn 
fhun  philosophy,  22;  second  condition  also 
drawn  from  same  source,  23;  how  philoso- 
phy operates  in  establishing  an  assurance 
of  human  liberty,  24;  coincidence  of  au- 
thor^s  views  on  this  subject  with  those  of 
previous  philosophers,  27—9;  philosophers 
adduced,  — Plato,  27;  Kant,  28;  Jacobi,  29; 
ot^ective  utility  of  philosophy  not  super- 


seded by  the  ChrMAn  Revelation,  A.  a 
Nature  and  Comprehension  of  philosophy, 
81  «t  atq,;  to  be  adequately  comprehended 
only  in  the  end  of  a  ooune  of  philosophical 
instruction,  ib.;  meaning  of  the  name,  82; 
the  name  phUoaopker  said  to  have  been  first 
assumed  and  applied  by  Pythagoras,  tb.; 
but  on  slender  authority,  88;  Socrates  prob- 
ably the  first  to  fkmlHarize  the  name,  84; 
in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Sophists,  ib. ;  soon  lost  its  Socratic  signifi- 
cation, ib.;  philosophy,  the  thing,  35;  defi- 
nitions of,  ib. ;  theae  criticised,  86;  perhaps 
cannot  adequately  be  defined,  ib  ,  iu  defi- 
nttions  in  Greek  antkiuity,  ib, ;  philosophi- 
cal, and  empirical  or  historical  knowledge 
discriminated,  88,  mu  Knowledge;  philo- 
sophical or  soientiilc  knowledge,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  the  knowledge  of  ef- 
fects as  dependent  on  their  causes,  41; 
hence  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  seek 
first  causes,  ib.;  as  these  can  never  be  ao- 
tually  reached,  philosophy  can  never  in 
reality  be  aooomplisiied,  42;  finally  tends 
towards  one  Ultimate  or  Firat  Canse,  48; 
all  the  seienoes  occupied  in  the  research  of 
causes  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches 
of  philosophy  in  its  widest  signification, 
ib. ;  but  properly  constituted  by  the  science 
of  mind  with  its  suite  of  dependent  sci- 
ences, ib.y  et  $eq.  85;  its  primary  problem, 
48,  bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and 
paramount  ol^ect  of  consideration,  44; 
branches  of  the  seienoe  of  mind,  ib. ;  mis- 
application of  the  term  philosophy  in 
Britain,  45;  aa  defined  by  AristoUe,  46, 
see  Aristotle;  its  Causes,  46  «f  aeq.;  lie  in 
the  original  elements,  of  our  constitution, 
46;  essential  or  complementary,  ib  ;  essen- 
tial apparently  twofold,  ib.;  1.  Cause  and 
effect,  47;  2.  Love  of  unity,  t6.,«<  Unity; 
dispositions  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
studied,  67—07 ;  first  condition  of  philoso- 
phy, renunciation  of  prejudice,  57;  in  this 
Christianity  and  philosophy  at  one,  58;  phi- 
losophers unanimous  in  making  doubt  the 
first  step  to,  63;  philosophical  doubt,  what; 
64;  second  condition  of,  sul^ugation  of  the 
passions,  66;  its  Method,  67—76;  has  but 
one  possible  method,  67—72;  this  shown  in 
relation  to  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  67-8; 
analysis  and  synthesis  the  neoessar}-  condip 
tions  of  ito  possibility,  09;  these  constitute 
a  single  method,  70;  has  only  one  possible 
method,  shown  in  relation  to  its  seoond 
end,  70,  71;  its  history  manifests  the  more 
or  less  accurate  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  one  method,  78—76;  its  earliest  problem, 
73;  its  sphere  as  aarigned  by  Socrates,  75; 
its  aberrations  have  arisen  from  violations 
of  its  method,  77;  its  Divisions,  78—85;  ex- 
pediency of  a  division  of  philosophy,  ?8; 
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the  most  aneient  dlrislon  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  7» ;  hittory  of  this  distlnotion, 
79-80;  its  UDSonndness,  80;  first  explicitly 
enounced  by  Aristotle,  79;  Intimated  by 
Plato,  ib. ;  division  of;  Into  Logic,  Physics, 
and  Ethics,  probably  originated  with  Stoics, 
81;  universality  of  division  Into  theoretical 
and  practical,  84-6;  author's  distribution  of 
philosophy,  86-88 ;  proposes  three  grand 
questions,  85 ;  distribution  of  subjects  in 
faculty  of,  in  universitieB  of  Europe,  89, 
true  plaee  and  importance  of  system  of, 
269-70;  condition  under  which  the  employ- 
ment of  new  terms  in,  is  allowable,  280;  one 
great  advantage  resulting  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  826. 

PHILOSOPHT,  the  Scottish,  the  soientlflo  rep- 
utation of  Scotland  prinoipally  founded 
on,  640;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culti- 
vation  of  speculative  studies  by  Scotchmen, 
4b.;  its  origin,  642;  at  once  the  pride  and 
the  reproach  of  Scotland,  648;  strong  gen- 
eral analogy  between,  <attd  that  of  Kant, 
ib, ;  account  in  whleh  it  is  held  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  644;  JouliVoy's  criticism  of; 
645;  general  cliaraoteristics  of,  646. 

Fhrxkolooy,  how  only  to  be  refuted,  660; 
the  theory  of,  what  661;  individual  esses  of 
alleged  development  and  manilfestation  of 
little  avail  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  651 ;  its 
ftandamental  facts  shown  to  be  groundless, 
662-56;  the  result  of  ooQJectnre,  666;  its 
variations,  657-58. 

PHY8IC8,  division  of  philosophy,  80;  the  term 
as  applied  to* the  philosophy  of  mind  inap- 
propriate, 98. 

Physical  Influence,  hypothesis  of,  by  whom 
maintained,  212.  set  Mind. 

Physical  Science,  twofold  evil  of  exclusive 
study  of,  26;  in  Its  Inftncy  not  material- 
izing, ib. ;  If  all  existence  be  but  mechan- 
ism, philosophical  interest  extinguished,  26. 

Physiglooy,  the  term  as  applied  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  Inappropriate,  98. 

PiocoLOMiNi,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine of  species,  292. 

PlOTURESQUE,  See  Fecllngs. 

Pindar,  on  Custom,  60. 

Plastic  Medium,  hypothesis  of,  by  some  as- 
cribed to  Plato,  218;  by  whom  maintained, 
218. 

Flaterus,  Felix,  narrates  ease  of  Oporinos, 
288-     See  Oporinus 

Platvsr,  regarded  fiicnlty  of  knowledge  as 
the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  120,  214, 
262, 889,  see  Sight  588;  645,  560,  see  Feelings. 

Plato,  9,  21,  26,  84;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  87,  48,  48,  55,  66,  75;  dis- 
tinction of  theoretical  and  practical  phi- 
losophy Intimated  by,  79;  had  no  special 
term  for  consciousness  188,  187;  his  doc- 
trine in   regard  to   self-apprehension  of 


Sense,  188;  maintahied  the  continual  en- 
ergy of  intellect,  218,  262,  280;  his  theory 
of  Perception!  and  principle  of  his  philos- 
ophy. 280 ;  maintained  that  a  percipient 
power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  to  the 
object,  ffi^^  412,  see  Conservative  Faculty, 
415 ;  Platonic  Method  of  division  called 
Jnalytiealj  511,  see  Analysis;  581,  see  Feel- 
ings ;  seems  to  have  held  a  doctrine  of 
pleasure  analogous  to  that  of  Aristotle,  666. 

PLATOVI8T8, 48,  79, 187;  the  Greek,  their  doo* 
trine  of  eonsdonsness,  187;  the  later,  attrib- 
uted to  Plato  the  doctrine  of  Plastic  Me- 
dium, 218;  maintained  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect,  218. 

Pleasurb,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

Pliwy  (the  elder),  40. 

Plint  (the  younger),  quoted  on  pleasure  of 
Grief,  606. 

Plotikus,  49;  his  use  of  avyaladritr is,  188; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  271;  quoted  on 
doctrine  of  species,  292  ;  distinguished  Per- 
ception ttom  Sensation,  884. 

Plutarch,  55, 185. 

Plutarch,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  85, 81. 

Pneumatic,  us  Pneumatology. 

Pneumatoloot,  term  ol^ectionable  as  ap- 
plied to  science  of  mind,  98;  wider  than 
Psychology,  94. 

Uolriffis^  see  Practice. 

PoiRET,  Peter,  referred  to  and  quoted  as  ac- 
cepting the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its 
integrity,  203,  881, 478. 

Politics,  science  of,  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  mind,  44;  why  usually  designated 
a  science  J  88;  a  nomological  science,  87. 

PoNCius,  on  exclutlon  of  species,  428. 

Ponellb,  179. 

PoFX,  quoted,  18, 27. 

Poor,  876. 

Port  Royal  Logic,  472. 

Potential,  distinctions  of,  from  actual.  124. 
See  Existence. 

PouiLLY,  on  Ileasure,  594.    See  Feelings. 

Power,  Beld*s  criticism  of  Locke  on,  121; 
active  and  passive,  122;  this  distinction  in 
Greek  language,  128 ;  as  a  psychological 
term  appropriately  applied  to  natural  capa- 
bilities, 124. 

PowKALL,  Governor,  98. 

Practical  Feelings,  ue  Feelings. 

Practice,  irpo^it,  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Aristotelio  philosophy,  88 ;  irpoKTOf^s  and 
Tomriic^s,  how  distinguished,  ib.  Set  The- 
ory. 

PRAcnoAL  philosophy,  see  Theoretloal. 

Practical,  see  Practice. 

Prsscision,  what,  474. 

Preestablished  Harmony,  hypothesis  of, 
s*e  Mind ;  by  whom  maintained,  210. 
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FUEDZCATB,  fee  Elaboratire  Faiculty. 

rKSJUDicB,  iniluenoe  of,  52,  see  Unity;  early 
pn>|udice  the  more  dangerous  beoaiue  onob- 
tnuive,  69. 

F&B8ENTATIVX  Faculty,  wbat,  and  its  desig- 
natjons,  278,  288;  subdivided  into  Peroep- 
tion  and  Self-ConKiousuess,  274.  See  Fer- 
oeptiou  and  Self-Conaciouimeflt. 

Pbichakd,  95. 

Fbide,  sul^ugation  of,  practical  condition  of 
philosophy,  66, 688. 

t^RiESTLXT,  regarded  thought  aa  only  a 
movement  of  matter,  57;  his  opinion  of 
Beid's  polemic  on  Perception,  298;  quoted 
on  Reid's  view  of  Lockers  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 804. 

Fbihary  Qualities  of  matter,  historical  no- 
tice of  distinction  fVom  Secondary,  842,  et 
teq. ;  primary  reducible  to  two,  —  Extension 
and  Solidity,  845;  this  reduction  involves  a 
difficulty,  846;  what,  and  how  solved,  ib.; 
347;  general  result,  — in  the  primary  qual- 
ities, perception  predominates,  in  the  secon- 
dary, sensation,  847. 

FniMUSC  Cognitum,  $ee  Language. 

Fjuor,  9. 

Froclus,  43,  75;  his  employment  of  awaiv- 
dilffis,  188,  213;  quoted  on  mental  powers, 
271. 

Fbopertt,  what,  106. 

FBOPOSiTiozr,  see  Elaborstire  Faculty, 

PBOTAOOItAa,  48. 

Fbudkmtiitb,  qnoted,  631. 

F&BLLUB,  Michael,  his  doctrine  of  conscious- 
ness, 188;  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Michael  Ephesius,  139. 

Fbtcbolooy,  defined,  81,91;  prtminently  a 
philosophical  science,  92;  its  wider  sphere 
•s  synonymous  with  Philosophy  of  Miiid, 
Metaphysics,  86 ;  its  narrower  sphere  as 
synonymous  with  Fhaenomenology  of  Mind, 
Empirical  Fftychology,  Inductive  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind,  86;  as  thus  limited  properly 
called  Pasnomeual  Psychology,  ib.;  its  di- 
visions how  determined,  ib. ;  Nomological, 
tb.,  ate  Iifomology;  Inferential,  88,  see  Meta- 
physics ;  origin  of  the  term,  91 ;  its  use 
vindicated,  91-2;  by  whom  first  applied  to 
ecieuoe  of  mind,  95;  difficulties  and  facili- 
ties of  psychological  study,  260  et  uq.j  eee 
Consciousness;  psychological  powers,  what, 
268  ;  psychological  divisions,  what,  278; 
three  rules  of  psychological  analysis,  282; 
these  rules  have  not  been  observed  by  psy- 
chologifitji,  ib. 

Fbycholooical  analysis,  eee  Psychology  and 
Mind. 

FsvcHOLooiCAL  divisious,  eee  Psychology 
and  Mind. 

FsTCBOLooicAL  powers,  tee  Psychology  and 
Mind. 

FroLXMT,  291. 


FiT&CfBOT,  608. 

FTTHAOO&Aa,  commonly  said  to  hare  first 
assumed  the  name  philosopher ,  82;  his  view 
of  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  82;  where 
born,  and  when  he  flourished,  83;  defini- 
tions of  philosophy  referred  to,  87,  see  Phi- 
losophy, 56, 74. 

QUAUTT,  what,  106;  essential  and  acciden- 

tal,a». 
QninnuAir,  84,  88;  uses  the  term  eonseiun 

in  the  modem  signification,  136. 

Ralkiob,  Sir  W.,  68. 

Ramsat,  Chevalier,  541. 

Realism,  Natural,  or  Natural  Dualism,  what^ 
208;  that  Natural  Realism  is  the  doctrine 
of  Consciousness,  acknowledged  by  philos> 
opbers  of  all  classes,  ib. ;  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of,  detailed  and  criticized,  849—60; 
I.  The  cognition  of  aught  external  to  the 
mind  is  equivalent  to  the  mind  acting,  and, 
therefore,  existing  out  of  itself,  849;  refhted, 
850;  II.  What  immediately  knows  must  be 
the  same  as  or  similar  to  that  which  is 
known,  350;  influence  of  this  principle  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  ib. ;  refuted,  863; 
III.  The  mind  can  only  know  Immediately 
that  to  which  it  is  immediately  present,  t6.  - 
this  objection  has  been  redargued  in  three 
dilTereut  ways;  1.  by  Sergeant,  358 ;  2.  by 
£mpedocles,etc.,  354;  a  by  Reid  and  Stew- 
art, A.;  refhted,  355-6,  see  Perception;  lY. 
The  object  of  perception  variable,  and, 
therefore,  subjective,  358,  proceeds  on  ■ 
mistake  of  what  the  object  in  perception  is, 
359;  v.  The  nature  of  the  Ego  as  an  intel- 
ligence endowed  with  will,  renders  it  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  representative 
modifications  in  the  mind  of  external  ob- 
jects, 859;  this  objection  involves  sundry 
vices,  t6.;  these  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of,  incompetent,  134 ;  hypothesis  of  Rep- 
resentative Perception  substituted  in  room 
of  the  doctrine  of,  361  et  seq.  See  Percep- 
tion. 

RKASONnro,  see  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Reoollectiow,  see  Conservative  Faculty. 

Redikteo&ation,  law  o^  su  Reproductive 
Faculty. 

Reflection,  contained  in  consciousness,  160 
el  seq.;  see  Consciousness;  Locke  not  the 
first  to  use  the  term  in  its  psychological  ap- 
plication, 162  ;  authors  by  whom  the  term 
thus  used  previously  to  Locke,  163;  distin- 
guished from  observation,  ib.;  attention 
and  reflection  acte  of  the  same  faculty,  165, 
see  Attention. 

Regis,  Sylvain,  his  division  of  phUosopby, 
84. 

RE02YIER,  68. 

Regulative  Faculty,  what,  277,  285;  the 
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tenB>betitty  not  properly  applicftble  to,  277, 
fiI2;  designations  ot,  612-14;  nomeoclature 
of  tbe  cognitions  due  to,  614 ;  importance  of 
tbe  distinction  of  native  and  adventitious 
knowledge,  ib. ;  criterion  of  neceesity  first 
enoanced  by  LeibniU,  406,  616;  partially 
anticipated  by  Descartes,  615;  and  by  Spin- 
oza, 616;  the  enooncement  of  this  criterion 
a  great  step  in  the  science  of  mind,  A.; 
Leibniti  quoted  on  criterion  of  necessity, 
616—20;  Beid  discriminated  native  from 
adventitious  knowledge  by  the  same  crite- 
rion, independently  of  Leibnitz,  620;  Beid 
quoted  to  this  eifeot,  620-22;  Hume  appre> 
bended  the  distinction  622;  Kant,  the  first 
who  taWy  applied  the  criterion,  406,  622; 
philosophers  divided  in  regard  to  what  cog- 
nitions ought  to  be  classed  as  ultimate,  and 
what  as  modifications  of  the  ultimate,  628; 
Beid  and  Stewart  liave  been  censured  for 
their  too  easy  admission  of  first  principles, 
ib.f  Beid  quoted  in  self  vindication,  i6.; 
Stewart  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  ib. ;  that 
Beid  and  Stewart  oflbr  no  systematic  deduc- 
tion of  the  primary  elements  of  human  rea- 
son, is  no  valid  ground  for  disparaging  their 
labors,  524;  philosophers  have  not  yet  es- 
tablislied  the  principle  on  which  our  ulti- 
mate cognitions  are  to  be  classified  and  re- 
duced to  system,  625;  necessity,  either  Pos- 
itive or  Negative,  as  it  results  from  a  power 
or  from  a  powerlessness  of  mind,  626  ei  seq.  ; 
positive  necessity  illustrated  by  tbe  act  of 
Perception,  626;  by  an  arithmetical  exam- 
ple, I*.;  negative  neoetisity  not  recognized 
by  philosc^hers,  526;  illustrated,  ib.  et  seq.; 
principles  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  ib. 
a  uq.;—l.  The  law  of  Non-Contradiction, 
ib.;  2.  The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  ib.; 
grand  law  ot  thought,— That  the  Conceiv- 
able lies  between  two  contradictory  ex- 
tremes, 627  et  seq. ;  this  called  the  law  of  the 
Conditioned,  630;  established  and  illustra- 
ted by  reference  to  Space,  P,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 627 ;  space  either  bounded  or  not 
bounded,  ib. ;  space  as  absolutely  bounded 
inconceivable,  ib.;  space  as  infinitely  un- 
bounded inconceivable,  628  ;  though  both 
these  contradictory  alternatives  are  incon- 
ceivable, one  or  other  is  yet  necessary,  ib. ; 
q)ace,  2°,  as  a  minimum,  ib.,  h  seq.,  an  ab- 
solute minimum  of  space,  and  its  infinite 
divisibility,  alike  inconceivable,  i6.;  further 
illustration  by  reference  to  Time,  1°  as  a 
maximum,  S29  et  seq. ;  1.  time  a  parte  atUe, 
as  an  absolute  whole,  inconceivable,  ib. ;  2. 
time  as  an  infinite  regress,  inconceivable, 
fb.;  8  time  as  an  infinite  progress,  incon- 
ceivable, ib.;  time,  2°,  as  a  minimum,  i&., 
tt  aeq. ;  the  moment  of  time  either  divisible 
to  infinity,  or  composed  of  certain  abso- 
lutely smallest  parts,  —  both  alternatives  in- 


conceiTable,f&.;  the  counter  opinion  to  the 
principle  of  the  Conditioned,  founded  on 
vagueness  and  confhsion,  680;  sum  of  the 
author^s  doctrine,  ib.;  the  author's  doctrine 
both  the  one  true  and  the  only  orthodox 
inference,  681 ;  to  assert  that  the  infinite  can 
be  thought,  but  only  inadequately  thought, 
is  contradictory,  ib. ;  law  of  the  Conditioned 
in  its  applications,  682  et  seq.^  see  Causality; 
contradictions  proving  the  psychological 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  629. 
BxiD,  61 ;  defines  mind  a  posteriori ^  ,110; 
wrongly  identifies  hypothesis  and  theory, 
120;  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Locke  on 
power,  122  et  seq. ;  gives  no  special  account 
of  Consciousness,  181,  189;  does  not  allow 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  conscious- 
ness, 140;  quoted  on  consciousness,  144-^; 
holds  consciousness  to  be  a  special  fkculty, 
146,  see  Consciousness;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception,  147-8;  on  Memory, 
149-60;  his  doctrine,  that  memory  is  an  Im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  false  and 
contradictory,  161—8;  the  same  holds  true 
of  his  doctrine  of  Conception  as  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  distant,  158;  con- 
tradistinguished Consciousness  ft*om  Per- 
ception, 164 ;  principal  merit  accorded  to, 
as  a  philosopher,  166;  liis  diwtrine  of  oon- 
scioueness  shown  to  l>e  wrong  166  et  seq.  ; 
from  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of 
opposites  is  one,  166-7;  it  is  suicidal  of  his 
doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  167  et  seq. ;  it  involves  a  gen- 
eral absurdity,  158;  it  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion of  consciousness  itself,  ib. ;  supposition 
on  which  some  of  the  self-contradictiotts  of 
Beid*s  doctrine  may  be  avoided,  168;  but 
untenable,  160;  maintains  that  Attention 
and  Beflection  are  acts  not  contained  in 
consciousness,  ib. ;  wrong  in  his  censure  of 
Locke's  use  of  the  term  Beflection,  161;  and 
in  saying  that  Beflection  is  employed  in  re- 
lation to  otsjects  of  sense,  162 ;  quoted  on 
Attention,  164;  inclines  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe, 
210;  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical,  247, 
refuted  by  Stewart,  248;  referred  to  on  our 
Mental  Identity,  260;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception adopted  by  Schulze,  and  opposed  by 
him  to  the  Hypothetical  Bealism  of  Kant, 
648;  his  fVindamental  doctrine  compared 
with  that  of  Kant,  647;  did  not  distinguish 
the  tM'O  forms  of  the  Bepresentative  Hypo- 
thesis in  Perception,  288—99;  his  historical 
view  of  the  theories  of  Perception  criti- 
cised, 289  et  seq.,  see  Perception;  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  Perception  in  his  philoso- 
phy, 297;  was  Beid  a  Natural  Bealist?  312 
et  seq. ;  his  view  of  the  distinction  of  Intu- 
itive and  Bepresentative  knowledge  ob- 
scure, 818 ;  and  hence  his  philosophy  in- 
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TolTed  In  confluion,  814,  m<  Knowledge; 
order  of  the  diflcuaeion,  816^1.  Grounds 
on  which  Reid  may  be  supposed  not  a  Nat- 
ural Realist,  817—822;  2.  Positive  evidence 
that  Reid  was  a  Natural  Realist,  828—6, 829, 
840;  the  first  champion  of  Natural  Realism, 
in  these  latter  times,  880;  his  account  of 
Teroeption  and  Sensation,  883  et  »eq. ;  antici- 
pated in  his  distinction  of  Perception  from 
Sensation,  834  et  seg.;  quoted  on  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  848  et 
seq. ;  bis  doctrine  of  Perception  as  summed 
up  by  Stewart,  854;  bis  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion involves  that  of  Occa^donal  Causes, 
855;  and  is  thus  exposed  to  many  objections, 
ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  compared 
with  that  of  the  author,  897  et  aeq.,  ue  Per- 
ception, 468,  620,  aee  Regulative  Faculty-. 
Reix>*b  Works,  author's  edition,  referred  to, 

61,  etc, 
Reinhold,262,465,  660;  quoted  on  the  theory 
of  pleasure  of  Du  Bos  and  PouiUy,  696;  on 
that  of  Sulzer,  697  et  seq. 
Relation,  doctrine  of,  688-9 ;  Relative  and 

Correlative,  ib. 
Rklioiom,  see  Theology  and  Deity. 
RjfPBESKNTATivic  Faculty ,  what,  276, 284, 449 ; 
representation  and  reproduction  not  always 
exerted  by  the  same  individual  in  equal  in- 
tensity, but  all  strong  or  weak  in  the  same 
individual  with  reference  to  the  same  class 
of  objects,  461;  the  terms  Imagination,  Pkan^ 
I4uy,  denote  most  nearly  the  representative 
process,  ib.;  philosophers  have  divided  Im- 
agination into  Reproductive  (Conception) 
and  Productive,  ib.;  this  discrimination 
unfortunate  in  itself  and  in  its  nomenola^ 
ture,  462;  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 
is  a  complex  operation,  ib. ;  the  act  of  rep- 
resentation, what,  ib. ;  two  powers  by  which 
the  representative  faculty  is  determined  to 
energy;  1.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  468; 
2.  the  faculty  of  Relations,— Elaborative, 
ib. ;  the  Imagination  of  common  language 
equivalent  to  the  processes  of  Representa- 
tion and  Comparison,  464;  the  process  of 
Representation  the  principal  constituent  of 
Imagination  as  commonly  understood,  t6.; 
Imagination  not  limited  to  objects  of  sense, 
.  ib.;  Ancillon  quoted,  466—7;  three  princi- 
pal orders  in  which  Imagination  represents 
ideas— 1.  Natural;  2.  Logical;  8.  Poetical, 
456 ;  associations  tedious,  unpleasing,  and 
agreeable,  466;  peculiar  kinds  of  Imagina- 
tion determined  by  peculiar  orders  of  asso- 
ciation, ib.;  diiTorence  between  a  cultivated 
and  a  vulgar  mind,  ib. ;  dreaming,  somnam- 
bulism, and  reverie,  eflbcts  of  Imagination, 
determined  by  association,  467  «(  seq.;  An- 
cillon quoted,  459-60 ;  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  individual  dependent  on  the 
character  of  his  habitual  associations,  469; 


Inflneooe  of  Imagination  on  homan  life, 

469-60;  Imagination  employs  the  organs  of 
sense  in  the  representations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, 461,  see  also  886 ;  voluntary  motions 
imitated  in  and  by  the  Imagination,  461; 
feelings  concomitant  of  Imagination,  618, 
see  Feelings;  as  Reproductive  ai\d  as  Plas- 
tic, ib, ;  an  act  of  Imagination  involves  the 
comprehension  of  the  manifold  as  a  single 
whole,  619 ;  ofllce  of  the  Plastic  Imagiaa- 
tiooi,  tb. 

RxpRXSXNTATiTn  Perception,  hypothesis  of, 
su  Perception. 

RxpRODUCTiVB  Faculty,  what,  276,  288,  428 
the  name  reproductive  inappropriate,  427 
limitation  in  which  name  employed,  t6. 
interest  excited  by  the  phasnomenon  of  Re- 
production, ib. ;  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
phenomenon  nearly  perfect,  ib. ;  the  train 
of  thought  sul^iect  to  laws,  428;  this  illas- 
trated  by  Uobbes,  t6.  ,•  the  expression  trmn 
of  thought  includes  the  phaenomena  of  Cog- 
nition, Feeling,  and  Conation,  429;  is  there 
any  law  besides  that  of  simple  connection 
which  regulates  tliis  train?  ib.;  the  point 
on  which  philosophers  dilTer,  and  question 
to  be  considered,  ib. ;  conditions  of  Repro- 
duction as  generalized  by  philosophers,— 
in  all  seven,  ib.;  notice  of  opinions  of  phi* 
losophers  on  laws  of  Association,  480;  Aris- 
totle reduces  the  laws  of  Association  to 
three,  and  implicitly  to  one,  ib.;  St.  An- 
gustin  explicitly  reduces  these  laws  to  one, 
which  the  author  calls  the  law  of  Redin- 
tegration, ib.;  opinions  of  Malebranohe, 
Wolf,  Bilfinger,  Hume,  Gerard,  Seattle, 
Stewart,  Brown,  noticed,  ib. ;  the  laws  enn- 
merated  admit  of  reduction  to  two,  uhd 
these  two  again  to  one  grand  law,  481 ;  the 
influence  of  the  special  laws  as  associating 
principles  illustrated,  482  et  seq.;  I.  the  law 
of  Simultaneity,  tft.;  II.  The  law  of  Aflinity, 
its  subordinate  applications,  —  1.  Resem- 
blance, ib.;  2  Contrariety,  488;  8.  Contigu- 
ity,  484;  4.  Whole  and  Parts,  ib.;  6.  Cause 
and  Effect,  486;  Simultaneity  and  Affinity 
resolvable  into  the  one  grand  law  of  Redin- 
tegration, 436;  no  legitimate  presumption 
against  the  truth  of  the  law  of  Redintegra- 
tion if  found  inexplicable,  486;  H.  Schmid 
quoted,  488;  attempted  illustration  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  law  reposes,  from  the 
unity  of  the  subject  of  tlie  mental  energies, 
487;  the  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity 
explicable  on  the  same  principle,  488; 
thoughts  apparently  unassoeiated  seem  to 
follow  each  other  immediately,  489;  two 
modes  of  explication  adopted  by  philoso- 
phers, 440;  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  latent  modifications,  t5.;  the  counter 
solution  untenable,  i6.,  see  also  244,  246-6, 
263,847;  Reproductive  Faculty  divided  into 
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two,— SpontaneoQB  Snggestlon  and  Benil- 
niaoence,  275,  441;  what  ReminiBOenoe  in- 
TOlves,  ib, ;  St.  Aagnstln's  analysis  of  Reml- 
niscenoe,— its  condition  the  law  of  Totality, 
442;  Cardaillao  qnoted,  448-^9;  defbet  in 
the  analysis  of  Memory  and  Reproduction 
by  psychologists,  443;  element  in  the  phae- 
nomena,  which  the  common  theory  fkils  to 
explain,  444;  conditions  under  which  Remi- 
nisoence  is  determined  to  exertion,  446;  re- 
lations of  our  thoughts  among  themselves 
and  with  the  determining  cireumstanoes 
of  the  moment,  448;  general  conclusions, 
—thoughts  awakened  not  only  in  succes- 
sion but  simultaneously,  449;  of  these  some 
only  become  olijeets  of  dear  conscious- 
ness, ib.  ' 

Rktentioit,  see  ConserratlTe  Faculty. 

RxrxRTB,  an  eHbot  of  Imagination  detei^ 
mined  by  Association,  467. 

Rbvtobxo,  why  usually  designated  an  art, 
88 

RtCHARDUB,  292. 

RioBTER,  Jean  Paul,  fli 

RiTTER,  118. 

BlxiTKB,  688. 

B5bll,  on  Descartes*  doctrine  of  Perception, 

801. 
Boas,  Yal.,  88. 
RoxrsBEAU,  498. 
RoTER-CoLLARD,  Fecommended  the  Scottish 

Philosophy  in  France,  644. 
RUHNKSKius,  420, 422. 
Rush,  Dr.,  case  of  mental  latency  given  by, 

287. 

SAirecRiT,  expresses  syntactical  relations  by 
flexion,  175. 

SoALiOER  (Joseph  Justus),  180,  see  Abstrac- 
tion; 418,  ue  Conservative  Faculty;  his 
great  memory,  ib. 

SoALiOER  (Julius  Caesar),  98,  215,  271;  on 
Touch,  281.  870,  418,  see  Conservative  Fac- 
ulty; his  curiosity  regarding  Reminiscence, 
428,  500,  see  Language. 

SCHEIBLER,  85,  88. 

ScHEiDLEB,  85, 45, 100,  670. 

SCHELLiMQ,  referred  to,  6;  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  86,  202. 

Schiller,  quoted,  62. 

SCHLEIBRMACHER,  118. 

SoHMiD,  U  ,  05, 262, 414,  429, 481;  quoted,  489, 
see  Reproductive  Faculty. 

SCHOLASTio  philosophy,  76;  great  minority 
of  schoolmen  held  doctrine  of  species,  292; 
certain  of  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  884;  regarded  excitation  of  the 
species  with  peculiar  wonder,  427;  ques- 
tion with,  whether  God  the  only  efficient 
cause,  542. 

SCHULZE  (G.  £.},  262,849,  869,  800,  570.  See 
Feelings. 


Schwab,  646. 

ScTBircB,  application  of  the  term,  81.  See 
Art. 

SconsTS,  272. 

Scorns  (Duns),  9;  see  Knowledge;  his  doc- 
trine of  reflection,  168, 176;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  271, 292,  816. 

SxcoKDARY  Qualities  of  matter,  see  Primary. 

SBCuirDUS,  Joannes,  quoted,  889. 

Self,  see  Ego. 

Selv-Cokscioubkebs,  fiiculty  of,  a  branch 
of  the  Presentative  Faculty,  400;  philoso- 
phers less  divided  in  opinion  touching, 
than  in  regard  to  Perception,  ib.;  con- 
trasted with  Perception,  their  ftindamen- 
tal  forms,  401  el  seq.;  its  sphere,  402;  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
given  in,  i6.,  et  seq.;  corresponds  with  the 
Reflection  of  Locke,  404;  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  faculty  of,  of  no  import  in  deter^ 
mining  the  anti-sensual  character  of  a  phi- 
losophy, 410. 

Sblv-Love,  an  enemy  to  philosophical  pro- 
gress, 66. 

Sbneoa  (L.  A.),  86, 59;  on  division  of  philoso- 
phy, 78,  80,  291,  636;  his  tragedies  quoted, 
445,  606,  609. 

Seneca  (H.  A.),  426. 

Senbatiov,  ue  Perception. 

Senbationb,  see  Feelings. 

Sebtimektb,  see  Feelings. 

Sebobakt,  41,  54;  paradoxically  accepted 
the  duality  of  consciousness,  208,  831,  868; 
his  view  of  Lookers  doctrine  of  Perception, 
807. 

*S  GRATE8Ain>B,  812, 546. 

Shame,  632. 

Shakspearb,  quoted,  889;  on  Resemblance 
as  principle  of  Association,  482,  457. 

SHB^'8r^0KE,  quoted,  607. 

Sight,  sense  of,  two  counter  questions  re- 
garding sphere  of,  879  et  seq.;—l.  Does 
vision  afTord  us  o  primary  knowledge  of 
extension?  i6.,  et  seq,;  color  the  proper  ob- 
ject qf,  ib. ;  Berkeley  the  flrst  to  deny  that 
extension  ol^ect  of,  tfr. ;  this  also  denied  by 
others,  ift.,  etseq.;  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of 
colors.  388, 885;  proof  that  Sight  is  cogni- 
zant of  extension,  886;  the  sense  by  pre- 
eminence competent  to  the  perception  of 
extension,  886;  D^Alembert  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  foregoing  view,  888;  2.  Is  Sight 
exclusively  the  sense  Which  aflbrds  us  a 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  does  it  aflbrd 
this  knowledge  only  in  conjunction  with 
Touch?  889  et  seq.;  the  former  alternative 
maintained  by  Platner,  ib..  et  seq  ;  ptue- 
nomena  that  fiivor  Platner's  doctrine,  891; 
supported  also  by  Cheselden*s  esse  of  couch- 
ing, 892  et  seq.  ■  the  author  professes  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  question,  806;  8.  How 
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do  we  obtain  onr  knowledge  of  Yitnal  Di»- 
tanoe?  t6.,  «i  teq.;  TiBual  distanoe,  before 
Berkeley,  regarded  as  an  original  peroep- 
tion,  ib.,'  oircumatances  wbich  assiit  ns  in 
forming  our  judgment  respecting  Tisual 
distanoe,  on  what  dependent,  894;  Berke- 
ley's doctrine  thrown  into  doubt  by  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  805;  Adam 
Smith  quoted  to  this  eifoct,  tb. 

SiMPLiciUBf  his  employment  of  avmla^iru, 
136-6;  on  Touch,  876. 

SiuoN  Simonius,  reftrred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  296, 447. 

SiuB,  bis  mistaken  criticism  of  the  author's 
results  of  experiments  on  weight  of  the 
brain,  661. 

Sekubbs,  Frontal,  their  nature  and  relations, 
664, 662;  tbeir  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology,  664-6,  662  et  »q,;  nature  and 
eifect  of,  667-8;  indication  of,  668;  frequency 
of,  669—671;  extent  of,  673;  table  exhibit- 
ing their  variable  extent  and  unapprecia- 
ble  impediment  in  a  phrenological  relation, 
675. 

SnnsABT,  distinguished  Perception  ik'om  Sen- 
sation, 8S4. 

Skill,  games  of,  617.    See  Feelings. 

Sloth,  subjugation  of,  practical,  condition 
of  philosophy,  67,  66. 

Smith,  Adam,  referred  to  on  wonder  as  cause 
of  philosophy,  66;  on  ol^ect  of  Perception, 
874, 877,  898, 896,  tet  Sight;  quoted  on  nom- 
inalism, 477,  484,  see  Language. 

Soo&ATXS,  probably  the  first  to  fiuniliarize 
the  term  pkiUwypher^  84,  u«  Philosophy;  on 
conditions  of  self-knowledge,  67,  75,  178, 
see  Attention. 

SoiiirAMBULiSM,  consciousness  without  mem- 
ory the  characteristic  of,  228;  the  want  of 
memory  in  our  visions  in  sleep  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  been  somnambulic  224; 
an  eflftet  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociaUon,  468, 460. 

Sophists,  the,  noticed,  84,  75. 

SORBIKBK,  806. 

SoaiORATBS,  referred  to,  88. 

Spack,  known  a  priorij  extension,  a  posieriori, 

846;  a  form  of  the  taculty  of  Perception, 

401 ;  if  space  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought, 

is  the  mind  itself  extended?  402,  626,  see 

Regulative  Faculty. 
Spbciks,  opinions  regarding,  201  «i  se^.,  te* 

Aristotle  and  Aristotelians. 
Spinoza,  regarded  fhculty  of  knowledge  as 

the  ftindamental  power  of  mind,  129,  516, 

see  Begulative  Faculty. 
Spirit,  term   objectionable   as  iqpplied   to 

mind,  94;   corresponding  terms  in  other 

languages,  ib. 
Spubzheim,  how  he  met  the  objections  to 

Phrenology  from  the  existence  and  extent 

of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  664. 


STALLBAinr,  S18, 280. 

State,  what,  106. 

STATiirs,  quoted,  606. 

Stxkb,  180. 

STUinsART,  488,  Me  Language. 

Stewart  (Dugald),  64, 94, 96;  referred  to  on 
Descartes'  doctrine  of  Substance,  106;  gives 
no  special  account  of  Consciousness,  181; 
does  not  allow  that  all  bnmediate  knowl- 
edge is  consciousness,  140;  holds  conscious- 
ness to  be  a  special  faculty,  145,  set  Beid; 
mainUins  that  Attention  and  Reflection 
are  acts  not  contained  in  consciousness, 
160;  misrepresents  Reid's  doctrine  of  the 
meaning  and  diflbrence  of  Attention  and 
Reflection,  161;  his  oversight  in  regard  to 
discussion  of  Attention,  162;  quoted  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  attend  to 
more  than  a  single  object  at  once,  166—167; 
his  doctrine  on  this  sutitlect  criticised,  166; 
his  excellent  observations  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  Attention,  182;  confounds  the 
two  degrees  of  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, 189;  maintained  that  God  is  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  his  expla- 
nation of  an  anomalous  phaenomena  of 
Association,  246  <i  se?.;  difficulties  of  his 
theory  on  this  point,  246;  quoted  against 
the  mechanical  theory  of  habit,  246  et  aeq,; 
his  own  theory  on  this  point  refiited,  250; 
denies  that  the  fiionltles  of  the  mind  are 
independent  existences,  268;  his  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  846;  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  we  first  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  the  object  in  Perception, 
866  e(  M?.  /  maintained  that  extension  is  not 
an  ot(Jeet  of  Sight,  868;  quoted,  404,  see 
Locke;  406,  see  tiassendi;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426;  his  chapter  on  memory  in  JSe- 
menu  recommended,  427,  429;  on  laws  of 
Association,  480;  quoted  on  law  of  Simul- 
taneity, 481;  quoted  on  terms  vbstraet  and 
general,  474;  a  Nominalist,  476;  quoted  on 
Nominalism,  484,  494,  see  Language;  634, 
see  Regulative  Faculty,  641. 

Stoics,  borrowed  their  division  of  phlloso* 
phy  from  Seneca,  79. 

Sturm,  J.  C.  119, 641, 642. 

Strioxlius,  yictorinus,  108, 61A. 

SuABEDiBSEN,  414,  See  Conservative  Faculty. 

SUAREZ,  brought  into  use  the  term  infixaau^ 
218;  his  definition  of  a  cause,  ib. 

Subject,  of  a  proposition,  see  Elaborative 
Faculty. 

Subject,  2.  Snbstntam,  what,  96, 104;  con- 
Bcious  sutilect  what,  110;  use  of  the  term 
subject  vindicated,  HI ;  terms  svbjett  and 
object^  their  origin  and  meaning,  HI,  112; 
errors  arising  ttom  want  of  these  terms,  112. 

Subjective,  see  Subject 

Sublime,  see  Feelings. 

Substance,  the  meaning  of,  104, 107;  pfalloi* 
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ophers  hare  lUleu  into  three  Bnon  ngaid- 

ing,106;  law  of,  583. 

BrBSTAHTIALISK,  MC  COIIMiOIUIieflS. 

Substratum,  see  Subject 

SuLZXB,  262,  660;  on  pteaeore,  685,  tee  Feel- 
ing*. 

:iwai<rbii(ris,  used  aa  eqiii?alent  toconeoloua- 
ness,  188;  ite  proper  meaniDg,  d./  employed 
by  rroolti8,Plotinas,  SimpUeioe,  Uieroclee, 
SextuB  Emplricua,  Hicbael  Ephcaiiu,  Flo- 
larch,  t6. 

"itwflhitris,  how  employed,  188. 

Sureir/yvftKrij,  how  employed,  188. 

Stllooisu,  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act, 
175,  see  Elaborativo  Faculty. 

Sympathy,  682 

Sy WMIU8,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Symtoksib,  what,  69.  See  Analysis  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

Syhthbtioal  judgment,  what,  681. 

System,  ue  Philosophy. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  686. 

Taste,  judgments  of,  what,  624;  either  Pure 
or  Mixed,  628.    See  Feelings. 

Tedium  or  Ennui,  tee  Feelings. 

Tblxsius,  quoted  on  reduction  of  Senses  to 
Touch,  874, 

TXLLBZ,  816,  484. 

Teknemavv,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 86, 202, 210, 272, 686, 660. 

Tkbtullian,  his  use  of  eonteientkif  186; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  270, 618. 

TXTBHS,  418. 

Thalbs,  66,  74. 

Thsmistius,  110;  reibrred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  298;  quoted  on  Touch, 
876. 

Thxmistoolxs,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Theology,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44.    See  Deity. 

Theophrastus,  40. 

Thbobbtical  and  Practical  Philosophy,  his- 
tory of  the  distinction,  79,  121;  identical 
with  division  into  Physical  and  Ethical,  80; 
unsound,  ib. ;  universality  of,  79  «<  aeq.  See 
Philosophy. 

THBORirriCAL,  ve  Theory. 

Theory,  abuse  of  the  term  by  English  writers, 
120;  theory  and  practice  distinguished,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  ste  Aquinas." 

Thomasius,  Christian,  618. 

Thought,  Laws  of,  679.  See  Regulatiye  Fac- 
ulty. 

Thought  Proper,  tee  ElaboratiTC  Faculty. 

Thubot,  266. 

TiEDEMAim  (Dietrich),  168, 878. 

Tiedemavn  (Friedrich),  referred  to  in  regard 
to  weight  of  brain,  661. 

Time,  a  form  of  thought,  628, 648.  See  Beg- 
ulative  Faculty. 

TiTTEL,  488.    See  Language. 


Tolavd,  618. 

ToLBTUS,  272, 498.  8u  Language. 

Touch,  sense  of,  two  problems  under,  874  et 
teq.f-^l.  Kay  all  the  Senses  be  analysed 
into  Touch?  ib.,  <i  teq.,'  in  what  respect  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  correct,  t6. ;  does 
Touch  comprehend  a  plurality  of  Senses? 
875  ei  aeq. ;  affirmative  maintained  by  the 
author,  ib. ;  liistorical  notices  of  this  prob- 
lem, «6.,  ei  teq. ;  Touch  to  be  divided  from 
sensible  feeling,  reasons  ;--l.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  speeial  senses,  877;  2.  From 

.  the  diflbrent  quality  of  the  perceptions  and 
sensations  themselves,  878;  special  sense  of; 
its  sphere  and  organ,  t6. ;  its  proper  organ 
requires,  as  condition  of  its  exercise,  the 
movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  878. 
See  Sight. 

toussaibt,  179. 

Tralles,  262. 

TbEH  DBLEHBBBO,  104, 124* 

Tbismegistub,  Hermes  (the  mythical),  quoted 
on  mental  powers,  271;  his  definition  of  the 
Deity,  887. 

Tboxlbe,  465. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  177, 252, 807. 

TuBOOT,  487.    See  Language. 

Tyriub,  Haximus,  quoted  on  Plato's  doctrine 
of  relation  of  mind  to  body,  218. 

TzBTZES,  referred  to  on  definitions  of  philos- 
ophy, 86. 

Ultimate  Cause,  synonymous  with  First 
Cause,  42. 

Ueity,  love  of,  an  efficient  cause  of  philoso- 
phy, 47;  perception,  imagination,  Judgment, 
etc.,  unifying  acts,  47-8;  testimonies  to,— 
Anaxagoras,  the  Platonists,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Plato,  Flotinus,  Aristotle,  Augustin,  48-8; 
a  guiding  principle  of  philosophy,  49;  a 
source  of  error,  60 ;  influence  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  reducible  to,  62;  all  lan- 
guages express  the  mental  operations  by 
words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the 
many  to  the  one,  48. 

UtriYEBSiTiES,  their  principal  and  proper 
end,  10. 

'Tw^ocif ,  105, 108.    See  Substance. 

UsEVUL,  tee  Utility  and  Ends. 

Utility  of  two  kinds,— Absolute  and  Rela- 
tive, 2, 16;  the  usefhl,  what,  8, 16. 622;  util- 
ity higher  and  lower,  8;  comparative  utility 
of  human  Miences,  how  to  be  estimated,  4, 
10;  misapplication  of  the  term  useful,  5; 
true  criterion  of  the  utility  of  sciences,  15; 
utility  of  sciences  differently  estimated  hi 
ancient  and  modem  times.  16. 

Valerius  Masixub,  180. 
Vaktpy,  682. 
Vabbo,  quoted,  858. 
y BBBi,  on  pleasure,  686. 
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Vioo,  618. 

VlKTA,180. 

TiBGiL,  quoted,  47, 97, 460, 679. 

YiBUAL  DiBtanoe,  «m  Sight 

Vital  Sense,  Sentus  Vagu$t  synonjmu  of,  877; 
seDsationa  belonging  to,  614.  Set  Kant  and 
Leidenfiroet 

YiYBS  (Ladovicafl),  498,  «m  Language;  on 
pleasure,  690. 

YoLTAiBB,  his  illustration  of  the  relatirity 
of  human  knowledge,  101 ;  first  recom- 
mended the  doctrines  of  liOoke  to  his  ooun- 
txymen,  876>  944. 

Waloh,  646. 

Watts  (Dr.),  his  doetrine  of  luhstaaoe,  106. 

Wkiss,  86, 664. 

WXNZXL,  86. 

Wkrbnvklb  (8.)t  quoted,  186. 

Wbatxlt  (Archbishop),  88, 475. 

Wholk,  diiferent  kinds  of,  600. 

Will  distinguished  from  Desire,  128.    At 

Conation  and  Liberty. 
Willis,  his  attribution  of  mental  Amotions 

to  diflbrent  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 

660. 
Wilson  (Prof.  John),  quoted  on  Brown's 

doctrine  of  Causality,  687. 
Wit,  620.    At  FeeUngs. 


WoLV,  refemd  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 86,  41;  regarded  taculty  of  knowledge 
as  the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  129; 
quoted  on  Beflection,  161;  held  hypothesis 
of  PreiSsUblished  Harmony,  206;  coincides 
with  Leibnitz  on  tlie  question  of  the  con- 
tinual consoionsness  of  the  mind,  221,  271, 
480,  jee  Reprodoctive  Faculty;  447, 618;  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  law  of  SulB- 
oient  Reason  from  that  of  Contradiction, 
646, 602,  Mt  Feelhigs. 

WOBDXB,  an  anziliaiy  cause  of  philosophy, 
64;  testimonies  to  its  influence,  ~  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Bacon,  Adam  Smith, 
66;  affords  an  explanation  of  the  order  in 
which  ol^ecU  studied,  66. 

Toima  (Dr.  John),  876;  his  general  coind- 
denoe  with  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Thomss 
Brown,  881. 

TouBQ  (Dr.  Thomas),  872. 

Zababblla  (Jaoob),  68, 272;  referred  to,  on 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species,  292, 601, 611, 

ZXDLBB'B  LexUeon^  214,  646. 

Zjeno,  the  Eleatio,  arguments  of  against  mo- 
tion, 680, 

ZwniGLi,  61. 
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Jig^  Q.kh.  vcmld  call  attention  to  their  exteiuiTe  list  of  publicationR,  embracing  valuable  workn  in  TmoiORT,  Sci- 
KTCB.  LrmuTURit,  JUVD  Abt,Tkxt  Books  nm  bcuoois  and  Oou.Baas,and  Ubscsllanbous,  etc , in  large  variety,  the  pi-o 
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Xodom  Atheism ;  Under  ita  forms  of  Pantheism,  Ha- 

teriartsin ,  NMruUriiim,  IH*vel4>pment,  and  Natural  Laws. 

By  Jamj»  Blchanam,  D.D.  ,  LL.D.  12mo,  cloth,  91  26. 

The  author  of  this  work  La  the  sucoesaor  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Scottish  Free 
Churcn. 

'*  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  solid  which 
we  have  ever  perused." — Hugh  Miller, 

The  Mifldon  of  the  Comforter ;  with  copious  Notes. 

By  Jruua  Chaklb  Hake.    Notes  translated  for  the 
American  edition.    12mo,  doth,  91.26. 

7ootltBpe  of  our  IPorefilUliers ;  what  they  suffered 
and  wnat  they  Sought.  Describing  Localities,  and 
Portraying  Perxonages  and  Events  conspicuous  in  the 
Struggles  for  Religious  Liberty.  By  Jambs  G.  Mull. 
WithlUustrations.    12mo,  cloth,  91. 


HiAU.    With  Illustrations.    I'imo,  doth,  91. 
Bersionf.    ^7  Fraxcb  Watiand,  D.  D.  ,  12mo ,  do. ,  91. 
Saored   Bhetoric:   or,  Composition  and  Delivery  of 

SermouH.    By  H.  J.  Riplky.  D.D.,  Prof,   in  Newton 

Theo.  Inst    With  Dr.  Ware  s  Hints  on  Ezisiifobaiiw- 

ocs  PssACBXSca.    12mo,  cloth,  76  eta. 

The  Preacher  and  the  Xinff ;  o^i  Bourdaioue  in  the 

Court  of  Louis  XiV.  Being  an  account  of  the  Pulpit 
Eloquence  of  that  dJsiinguiiihei  era.  From  the  Frencli 
of  ll  F.  BuNGBNBR.  Pbris.  Introdueticn  by  the  Rev. 
Gbokqb  Porra,  D.D.  A  new  improud  edt/um,  with  a 
fine  Likeness  and  a  Bktg«mphical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
12mo,  doth,  91.25. 

The  Priest  and  the  Huftiienot ;  <w.  Persecution  in 

the  age  of  Louis  XV.     Fruiu  the  French  of  L.  F.  Buxo- 

KXKR.    Two  vols. ,  12mo ,  cloth .  92.26. 

49^  This  is  a  work  of  thriUInj;  mterest.«'no  fiction 

•ould  exceed  it. 

Heaven.    By  Jaxb  WnUAM  Rocball.    With  an  ele- 
gant Vignette  title  page.    12mo,  cloth,  91. 

Ck>d  Bevealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ;  includ- 
ing a  Refutation  of  the  Develupment  Ttieory  contained 
in  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  Hintory  of  Creation." 
By  Rev.  Jajcbs  B.  Wauuer,  Author  of  *<  ^tus  Pim/»oniY 
or  THB  Plam  op  Salvation."    12mo,  doth,  91. 
Yahveh  Christ;    or.  The  Memorial  Name.    ByAuEZ- 
AXDKR  MacWhokibr.    With  an  Introductory  Letter  by 
Nath'l  W.  Tatu)R,  D.D.,  Ihright  Professor  of  Didactic 
Theology  in  Yale  Theo.  Sem.    16mo,  doth,  60  cts. 
*  The  argument  is  altogether  new  and  original.   If  the 
view  licre  taken  is  erroucouM,  it  is  too  plausible  to  be 
passed  over  with  indifference  by  the  friends  of  truth  ;  if 
true,  it  is  of  unmeasureil  importance  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  World."— Z>r.  Thylor's  IfUroduclory  Letter, 

The  SnfRsrinff  Saviour ;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Last 
Days  of  Chrsat.  By  Fiikd.  W.  KKUMVAaiKR,  D.D.,  Au- 
thor of  Elijah  the  Ti'hWe,  etc.  Translated  under 
the  Sanctis  n  of  the  Author,  by  Sajotkl  Jackson.  12mo, 
ck>th,  9L26. 
"  The  narrative  Ss  given  with  thrilling  vividness  and 

pathos,  and  beauty."— Aoof  <ffk6  Chuu^ia  {Soottuk), 


Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation :   By  an 

Amkricax  CmzKX.  Introductory  Iumiv  by  Calvix  E. 
SrowB,  D.D.  49^  New  improved  and  enlai-ged  edition. 
12mo,  doth,  76  cts 

A  Wreath  around  the  CroM*.  or,  Bcripture  Truths 

Illustrated.  By  the  Hev.  A.  Momo.'V  Bkuwn,  D.D. 
With  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  JoH^f  Angell  James. 
A  beautiful  Frontispiece.    16mo,  doth,  60  cts. 

The  School  of  Christ;  or,  Christianity  Viewed  In  its 
Leading  Aitpects.  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foots.  Author 
of  IncideiU*  in  ike  Lift  <if  our  Savkmr,  etc.  16mo, 
cloth,  60  cts. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ;  By  Tboxas  a'Kbmfis. 

With  an  Introductory  Essav,  by  TnoxAS  Chauiebs, 
D.D.  Edited  by  Howard  Malooii,  D.D.  A  new  edi- 
tion with  the  life  of  TfloxAa  A'KEXnSL  Py  Dr.  C. 
Ullmaxn,  Author  of  R^armert  hrfore  the  Reformation, 
12mo,  cloth,  86  cts. 

This  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  bwt  Protestant 
edition  extant,  of  this  ancient  and  cclebratetl  work. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Treasury ;  »  Religion*  Ex- 

erciMj  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,     ay  Rev.  K.  Xkmfle. 

A  new  edition.    12mo,  cloth,  91. 

Ji^  The  be«t  Volume  of"  Skklkton  I^krxons  "  extant. 
It  is  indeed  a  "  Treasury  "  of  good  things,  a  book  for 
enerjf  Christian. 
The  Better  Land;     or,  the  Bellever'ii  .Toumey  and 

Future  Home.    By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Tiiomfmox.     l'2mo, 

cloth,  86  cts. 

The  Christian  World  ITnniasked.    By  J<^"^  ber- 

KiDGK.  With  a  lite  of  the  Author,  by  TiioxAS  Guthrie, 
D.D  ,  Edinburgh.    lOmo,  cloth,  60  cU. 

Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good.   Br  Jabkz  Bn»s, 

D.  1).    If.ino ,  cloth ,  76  ct.i. 

Jl^  A  skt>tch  of  the  mothers  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  world,  and  shoiving  lioW  much  they  were 
intlebtod  to  maternal  Influence  for  their  greatness  and  ex- 
cellence of  character. 
My  Xother ;  or,  Recollections  of  Maternal  Influence. 

By  a  New  England  Clergyman.     With  a    beautiful 

Frontispiece.    12mo,  cloth,  76  ctn. 

One  of  the  most  charming  books  that  have  issued  from 
the  press  for  a  long  period. 

The  BeligionS  of  the  World,  And  their  Relations  to 
Christianity.  By  Frkd-  D.  Mairick.  A  >I.  ,  I'l-olessor  in 
King's  College,  London.    lOmo,  cloth,  GO  cts. 

Gnido  and  Jnlins^    Thb  Doctrinr  or  Siv  and  thb 

PROPmATOR ;  or,  the  True  Conaocration  of  tlie  I  'oubter. 
Exhibited  in  the  Correspondence  of  Two  Friends.  By 
Frkdkrio  AcorflTCS  0.  Tnou'CK,  D.D.  Tran<lat<>'l  fn  m 
the  German,  by  Jonathan  Edw.^rds  R^xanh.  Willi  pu 
Introduction  by  Joicr  Pye  Sxrm,  D.I).  ICmo.  cloth, 
60  cts. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  n^  cxbibit«  d  in  the 

writings  of  its  Apologi.«»tj»,  down  to  AsiTistin**,  by  W.  J 
Bolton,  of  Gon-  ille  and  Cains  Cbllejire,  Ciimbridjj-e. 
12mo,  cloth,  80  cts. 

The  Biffnet  Bing,  and  Its  Heavenly  Motto.  Tmns- 

lated^from  the  German.  Illustrated.  IGrao,  Qoth, 
81  cts. 

49^ThIs  littte  work  Is  a  polished  gem  of  sparkling 
brilliancy. 
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GOULD    AND    LINCOLN'S    WORKS. 


So 


Themmu  of  Engliih  Wordi  vnA  PhraMS. 

cla.sAittcd  and  arn»ii^t>d  aa  to  facilitate  the  exprei 
of  ideafl,  and  aasuit  in  Uterarj  composition.  New  and 
iinpntvpd  edition.  By  I^etkr  Mark  Roubt.  Reviaed 
and  Edited,  with  a  Usi  of  Foreign  words  deBned  in 
EuffliAh,  and  otiier  addition*,  by  B.  Praks,  D.D.,  Pres. 
of  Brown  UniverKily.  12nio,  doth,  $1.60. 
A  work  which  enables  a  writer  to  eeiie  upon  Just 
the  right  word  for  hin  purpose. 

ViiitB  to  European  CUobritiMi    By  Wduam  b. 

SrPiu^GLii,  i/.i/.    i.mu,  clutli,  $1. 

A  Series  of  graphic  and  Ufe-Iike  Personal  Sketches  of 
many  of  tho  mtMt  di^tinguixhed  men  and  women  of  Eu- 
r<'i'^  ;  and  the  novel  attraction  of  hfaciimOe if  0te9i(pvi- 
tun  of  each  of  the  peraonH  hitroducsd. 

The  Plurality  of  Worldi.  A  New  I^nnov.    With  a 

MPPLEMKMAKY  1  lAUiOLK,  in  wliich  tlio  Author's  Be- 

vicwenj  are  reviewed.    l'.^mo,  cloth,  $1. 

This  manterly  production  will  now  have  an  increased 

attraction  in  the  addition  of  the  Supplement,  in  which 

tlie  author's  revieweni  are  triumphantly  reviewed. 

Maeaulay  on  Scotland.   -A  Critique  from  the  "  Wit- 

nesM,"  edited  by  Huuu  Uiluer.    l'2mo.  26  eta. 

Chanben'  CydopaBdia  of  "RngiiaH  Literature. 

The  choicest  pruducliuu.'t  of  Knj{Ii»b  Authont,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time.  Connected  by  a  Critical 
and  Itiographical  Hi««torv.  Two  octavo  vols,  of  700 
tHiges  each,  with  upward  of  800  elegant  niustrationa. 
Iijnbosiied  doth,  $6. 

Let  the  reader  open  where  he  will,  he  can  not  Ikil  to 
fir  d  matter  for  proflt  and  delight  The  selections  are 
gemn, — ^infinite  nches  in  a  little  room :  in  the  language 
of  another,  "  A  whoU  Bngluh  Library  fiuei  into  one 

Chambers'  Home  Book ;  or,  Pocket  ICIsoellany.    Con- 
taining a  ChiNce  selection  of  Interesting  and  Instruct - 
Its  Reading,  for  the  Old  and  Young.    Six  rolumes, 
16mo,  cloth,  $3. 
This  is  fully  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 

either  of  the  Chambers'  other  works. 

Chambers*  TflsneUawy  of  Vseftil  and  Entertain- 
ing knowledge.  With  FJoimnt  Illuftirative  imgruv- 
ings.    Ten  volumes.    Cloth,  $7.60. 

CyclopsBdia  of  Anecdotes  of  literatnre  and  the 

Pine  Arts*  a  Cliuice  ^electiou  of  Auecdoted  of  liie 
rarious  foims  of  Literature,  of  tho  Arts,  of  Architec- 
ture, Engraving,  UiiHic,  Poetry,  Ilainting,  and  Sculp- 
ture, and  of  the  roo!>t  celebrated  Literary  Characters 
and  Artisfs  of  different  Countries  and  Ages,  etc.  Bv 
lOzurr  A.iviyK,  Numerous  Illustrations  725  pages, 
octavo,  cloth,  $3. 

The  choicert  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  published. 
It  contains  3040  anecdotes,  S5U  fine  illustrationii,  and 
such  i.s  the  wimderful  variety,  as  to  afford  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  interest  for  every  class  of  readers. 
The  Halliff ;  or,  the  Flieepfold  in  the  Waters.    A  Tale 
of  H jinbie  LTe  on  Iho  Coast  of  Schleswig.    From  the 
German  of  Biornatzski,  by  Mrs.  Gborgx  P.  UAisa. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

The  Excellent  Woman,  u  described  in  the  Book  of 
Proverb*.  Wi»h  an  InlnMluction by  Rev.W.  B.  Spraguk, 
P.P.,  containing  twenty-four  splendid  niustration^. 
12mo,  doth,  $1 ;  doth,  gUt,  91.75 ,  extra  Turkey, 
$S.60. 


^  If  PoWBT.     A  View  of  the  ProdnetiTe 

Forces  ~3t  Hudem  buciety,  and  the  Results  of  Labor, 
Ckpital,  and  Skill.    By  Oua  Kxkhit.    Numerous  11^ 
lustrations.    American  F^lition.    Revised,  with  Addi- 
tions.   12mo,  ck>th ,  $1/26. 
9^  This  is  emphatically  a  book  for  th«  people.    It 

contains  an  f  mmentie  amount  of  important  kdronnatioii, 

which  everybody  ought  to  possess. 

Works  of  John  Harris,  D.O. 

Tiu  (iKiur  'IKACUICK,  86cts. 

The  Gkkat  CoMJiiffiio.x,  $1. 

Tojt  Prs-Adamiik  Eakzh,  $1. 

Han  Primkval,  91  26. 

PATKURaiY  :  or,tbkFaiolt,  91.25. 

SkRM ONS  O.'f  SPBOAL  OcCiJBQBB,  91. 

Works  of  Hugh  Miller. 

My  bcuijOLH  AND  ixuoouuatBSf  91.S6). 
Old  Kkd  SAMnrcutrB,  91. 
FOOTPRIMS  or  TUB  Cbsator,  91. 
Fll»r  I1IPRK8SION8  or  EXGLA.VD,  91. 

TKnMu.xT  oirTHJi  Rocxfl,  91.26. 

Works  of  William  B.  WDliama.  ]>.]X 

Li9m-Bi»  ojr  lUK  l»iu)'d  I'KAyia^,  66  ots. 

RjOJGIOrS  1  ROGiOGS,  86  cts. 
IIUCKLLA.MKB,  91.26. 

Works  of  Peter  Bayne. 

('HiU!<nA.v  Ijra,  S)«  lAL  AKD  banriDUAL,  91.26. 
BauTS  Lv  BiotiKAPHY  ASD  CHmosif ,.  IST  Skrob,  91.26. 
"  «  "      2n>SBiaai,  1.26. 

Works  of  W.  X.  Tweedie,  DJ>. 

Ulad  TuiLNGd,  ea  ets. 

A  Lamp  to  tiir  Path,  68  cts. 

Sbkd  Tdoc  AMD  Hakvbct,  63  eta. 

Works  of  John  Angel  James. 

Thk  Makkiauk  Ki.nu,  76  cts. 

Trb  CnuRai  Msmdhr's  Grim,  83  ett. 

Thk  Church  in  EARiriDsr,  40  eta. 

CURSSnAM  l^SOQRBIl,  81  CtS. 

Philip  Doddridge;  his Li&  and  Labors.  ByJoav 

tm)fGH7\).N,  I  f.  I '.7 author  of  Sptritual  Heroa,  etc. ,  and 
an  1?<TR«)DrcroRT  CiuPTBt  by  Rev  Jambs  O.  IIiall, 
author  of  UkUUm  of  our  Fbrdiathen,  etc.  With  beau- 
tiful Illumfned  Title  PRge,  FVootispiece.  etc  16mo, 
cloth,  60  Cts. 

Lift  and  Gharaeter   of  Jamee  Montgomery. 

Abridgvd  from  the  recent  London  Edition.    By  Mr>. 

H.  C    KmoHr,  author  of  Latfy  Htmtinakm  and  her 

Friends.     Fine  Likeness  and  beautifolly  illustrated 

title  page.    I'Jmo,  cloth,  91-26. 

This  U  an  original  biography  prepared  from  the  abun- 
dant, but  iU-dige«ted  nrntenals  contained  in  the  teean  oc- 
taoo  vUuma  of  the  London  edition. 

Extracts  ft'om  the  Biary  and  Correepondance  of 
the  late  Amos  Lawrenoe.   Edited  by  his  sou  Wm. 

K.  Lawkrnc-k,  M.l).  With  elegant  portraits  of  Amos 
and  Abbot  Lawrenoe,  an  engraring  ef  their  Bhihplaoe, 
and  an  Autograph  page  of  Handwriting.  One  large 
octavo  volume,  doth,  91.60  ;  also,  loyal  12mo  edition, 
cloth,  91. 

Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Keetorians.    By 

Rev.  'I'HOMAtf  Lacriic,  his  surviving  associate  in  that 
Mission.    With  a  Likeness,  Hap  of  the  Country,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.    Third  edition  revised  and  im- 
proved.   12mo,  cloth,  91.26. 
j|9^  A  most  interesting  memoir  of  a  moet  remarkable 


Jl^  hi  addition  to  works  published  by  themselves,  they  keep  an  extensive  assortment  of  works  in  all  departments 
of  trade,  which  they  supply  at  Publishers'  prices.  j|^  They  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  Booka^ecs,  Tra- 
veling Agents, Teachers,  School  Committees,  librarians,  Clergymen,  and  professional  men  generally,  to  whom  a  BV 
erol  discount  is  uniformly  made,  to  their  extensive  stock.  M^  To  persons  wishing  copies  of  Text-books  for  exam- 
ination, they  will  be  forwarded,  per  mafl  or  otherwise,  on  the  reeeption  of  one  half  the  price  of  the  work  desired 
M^Otien  from  any  part  of  the  oountrv  attended  to  with  fiaithfiilness  and  dispatch. 
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IMFOHT^IsTT    "WOKKS- 


ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRn>T01ilES ;  or,  The  Bflile  preBeated 

under  Distinct  and  ClMalfled  Heads  or-Topics.  By  Jobk  Eadib,  D.D.,  LUD.,  aathor  of  BOMotU  CydonaHa; 
iKoeionaiy^tk«Bafe,eto.,ete.    One  Volume,  royal  octavo,  S36  pp.    Cloth,  98;  Sheep,  SS.60.    JwlPuSUaud. 

The  publishets  would  call  the  special  attention  of  deigymen  and  others,  to  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
great  woric. 

1.  It  is  a  ooQoordanoe  of  sii^ffloto,  not  of  inmb.  In  this  it  diCbrs  firom  the  commnn  ooooordaDoe,  which,  of  oouxsoy 
It  doea  not  supersede.    Both  are  neoessarr  to  the  BibUcal  student. 

2.  It  embraces  all  the  topics  ^  both  secular  and  religious,  wUeh  are  naturaUj  sngKested  bj  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Bible.  In  this  it  difliers  frtno  the  Scripture  Manuals  and  Topical  Text-books,  which  are  confined  to  religious  or 
doctrinal  topics. 

8.  It  contains  the  v^uie  if  fkt  BiUe  withMd  atridgmaU,  diftting  fai  no  reqwet  from  the  Bflbto  In  common  use, 
«aDeept  in  the  classiftcation  <v  its  contents. 

4.  It  contains  a  synopsis,  separate  from  the  ooncordanoe,  present^,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pagW|  # 
biid's-eye  riew  of  the  whole  contents. 

6.  It  contains  a  table  of  contents,  embraeiiv  nearly  two  thousand  Beads,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

6.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  only  other  work  in  the  language,  prepared  on  the  woe  genacal  plan,  and  is  offiared 
to  the  public  at  much  less  cost. 

7.  The  purchaser  gets  not  only  a  Oomeofrdance.  but  also  a  BMej  In  this  ▼olnme.  The  superior  conymdenoe  arirfng 
out  of  this  fact, — Having,  as  it  does,  the  necessity  of  having  two  books  at  hand,  and  of  msUng  two  referenoM, 
instead  of  one,— will  be  readily  apparent 

The  genend  subjects  (under  each  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number  of  sub-^Tislons)  are  amnged  as  foUows, 
▼is. : — Agriculture — Ammals— Architecture — ^Army— Arms — ^Body—Oanaan— Convent—Diet  and  Dress— Disease 
and  Death— Earth— Family— Genealogy— God— Heaven— Idolatry— Idols— Jesus  Christ— Jews— lAWS—Msgistntes 
—Han— Marriage— lietals  and  Minerals— Ministers  of  Religion— Miracles-^Occupations—Qrdinaoees— Parables  aoA 
Emblems— F^rseeutSoD— Praise  and  Prayei^—P^phecv— Providence— Bedemptioo— Sabbaths  and  Holy  Dayp— ' 
Sacrifice— Scriptures— Speech— Spirits— Tabernacle  and  Temple— Vineyard  and  Orchard— Visions  and  Dieam^^ 
War— Water. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  inclading  the  Intellect,  SenaluUties,  aad  WilL     By  Josbps 

Havkx,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Plmoaophy ,  Amherst  CoUege.    Royal  12mo. ,  doth  tUO. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  having  examined  a  large  portion  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  says,  "  It  is  DUiuiulusuiD 
for  it4  clearness  of  style,  perspicuity  of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  oomprehensiTenfliS  of  thought  t 
have  been  heartUy  interested  in  it^' 

«  As  a  text  book,  it  is  possessed  of  rare  merit  "—^.  T.  Ewmgdid. 

JI9-  Immediately  on  its  publication,  this  work  was  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  Brovm  Vnbienitif,  ML  BiH^okt 
Seminary,  Amkent  GoUege,  SpingUr  ImtUutey  N,  7.  WorrxsUr  JFhHtOe  CbZIege,  and  others. 

THE  GREYSON  LETTERS ;  Correspondence  of  R.   E.  H.  Gbbtboh,  Biq     Edited  I7 

Heist  Roans,  author  of  fbUpss  ^  JbAfc,  etc.    12mo. ,  doth,  91.26. 

Mr.  "  Grbtsosi  *'  and  Mr.  Rogdb  are  one  and  the  same  person. '<  The  Leiten  an  intellectual  gems,  radianl 

with  beauty  and  the  lights  of  genius."— Pfcibi.  Ckrit.  Obt.  "  A  book,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  honni~4o 
think  over,  to  dream  over,  to  laugh  over." — BoOon  Jour.  '^  Containing  a  great  many  wise,  true,  and  original 
reflections,  and  written  in  an  attractive  style."— ^Aistofi  Oourier.  "  Full  of  entertainment,  and  fuU  of  food  for 
thought"— PMZo.  Prabgterian. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.    Treating  of  its  pecnliaritieB  at  dififerent 

periods  ;  its  legitimate  use  and  its  abuse  ;  with  Criticisms,  Cursory  Remarks,  and  Notices  relating  to  Composers, 
Ttechers,  Schools,  Choirs,  Societies,  Conventions,  Books,  etc  Bv  Naihamul  D.  Gouid,  Author  of  Socicu 
Satrmonjf ,-  Chmth  Harmony ;  Sacred  Mingtrdf  etc.    12mo. ,  cloth,  76  cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  FOSTER.  Antiior  of  Deation  1/ 
Charaderj  Essays,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Rtland.  with  notices  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  Preacher  and  Companion. 
By  JoH2f  Shxppard.    A  new  edition,  (wo  voUana  m  om,  700  pages.    12mo,  doth,  $1.26. 

MALCOM'S  (NEW)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  Names,  Olgeotfl,  and 
Terms,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  intended  principally  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Bible  Chsoos  "Bf 
Ber.  Howard  Maujox,  I>,D.  ,  President  of  Lewisburg  OoU«ge,  Pa.    16mo,  cloth,  00  cts. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  HoRjmo  B.  Haokkit,  D.D.  ,  Prof,  of  BIblioal  literature  and  Interpretation,  in  the  Newton  Theo.  Institution. 

JI9-  This  most  Important  and  veiy  popular  work,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  (some  parts  being  entirefar 
rewritten},  and  considerably  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  important  new  matter,  the  result  of  the  Authors 
continued  laborious  investigations,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  aided  by  the  more  recent  publlshe4 
criticisms  by  other  distinguished  Biblical  Scholars,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

CRUDEN'S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  New  and  Complete  Concoidance  to  thf 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  Alxzasdbb  Cbcdbt  Revised  and  Rcedited  by  the  Rev.  David  Knra,  ULD.  Octavo,  doth 
backs,  91.26. 

The  prindpal  yariation  from  the  laiger  book,  oanslsts  in  the  ezdusftem  of  the  BOile  Dictionary  (which  has  ahravi 
been  an  incumbrance),  the  condensation  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  their  most  obvious  liaaas, 
which,  while  it  diminLmes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  grecUliffaeiUlata  the  finding  ol  any  required  passage. 


We  have,  in  this  edition  of  Cruden,  the  bai  made  better  ;  that  is,  the  present  is  better  adapted  to  the  pmrposei 
of  a  Concordance,  by  the  erasure  or  superfluous  references,  the  omission  of  unnecessary  explanations,  and  tht 
contraction  of  quotations ,  etc.  It  is  better  as  a  manual ,  and  better  adapted  by  its  price ,  to  the  means  of  many  wh* 
need  and  ouf^t  to  posBess  such  a  work,  than  the  former  large  and  expensive  edition.— AmOaii  Seoordm', 

OOUIiD  ft  LDTCOUf,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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IMPORT-^NT     ^WORKS. 


KTrrCS  POPULAR  CYCLOF.«a)IA  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.    Condenaed  from 

the  laxg«r  work.    By  the  Author,  John  Kmo,  D.D.,  author  of  Pidarial  BMe ;  HitUnj  ^  PaieMne ;  Scriphire 

DaStg  £eadii^,  etc.     Assisted  by  Jamib  TitTiOR,  H.li.^  of  Glaagow.     With  ooer  jCm.  hMudnd  IttuttnUiotu. 

One  Tolume,  ocUvo,  812  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 

This  Cyclop JDIA  is  derigned  to  furnish  a  DicnORART  or  rax  Boui,  while  at  the  same  time  it  answers  the  place  of 
a  GoMMBCTART,  embodjing  the  products  of  the  best  and  most  recent  researches  in  biblical  lit^eratore,  in  which  the 
acholars  of  E^rop*  and  America  have  been  encaffed.  The  woric,  the  result  of  immense  labor  and  research,  is,  by 
oniTersal  ooimmd*,  pronounced  the  best  work  of  its  class  extant.  It  is  not  only  intended  for  minuten  and  tluolopiail 
itedento,  but  is  also  partieolarij  adapted  to  jMrcntt,  SUtafit'sd^ 

A  eondenttd  view  qfihe  varioua  hramchet  qf  BibUoal  Sdmee  eon^frdunded  in  tke  work, 

1.  BiBUCAL  CBmasM. — ^Etebracing  the  History  of  the  Bible  Languages  ;  Ganon  of  Sec^ptore ;  literary  Hiatory 
mad  Peculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Booui ;  Formation  and  History  of  Scripture  Texts. 

2.  HfinoRY. — Proper  Names  of  Persons  ;  I^uigFaphical  Sketches  of  prominent  Characters ;  Detailed  Accounts  at 
important  erents  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  Qirobology  and  Genealogy  of  Scripture. 

&  GiOGRAniT.^Names  of  Places  ;  Description  of  Scenery  ;  Boundaries  and  Mntoal  Bdatiana  of  the  Conntriea 
mentioDed  in  Scripture,  so  fiir  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text 

4.  AMCOMOioar. — ^Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentianed  in  Seriptare ;  their  Sacred 
Institutions,  Military  Ai!ai'«,  Political  Arrangements,  literary,  and  Scientific  Pursuits. 

6.  PamcAi  SoD»CiC.--^nptui«  Cosmogony  and  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Mhwialogy,  Botany,  Meteorology. 

In  addition  to  nameroos  flattering  lotices  and  reriews,  personal  letters  ttcm  more  Ikan  My  ^  ike  wuM  ditUn- 
fwUkeA  MinMen  omI  Zayntai  ^  diferefU  niigimu  denominatimt  in  the  oottnty  have  bMn  receired,  highlr 
eommending  this  work  aa  admirably  adapts  to  ministers.  Sabbath-school  teachers,  heads  of  families,  and  all 
Bible  students. 

Tlie  following  extract  of  a  letter  is  a  fidi'  specimen  of  indiridual  letters  Teoeived  from  eodk  of  the  gentlemen 
irhoee  names  are  given  below  :— 

"  I  have  examined  it  with  special  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  beii^  all  that  it  prDfes»>es 
to  be  ;  and  very  few,  I  ad  sore,  who  may  consult  it,  will  deny  that,  in  richness  and  fulness  of  detail,  it  surpa.^es 
their  expectation.  Ifauy  ministers  will  find  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  ;  but  its  chief  exoellenoe  is,  that  it  funiishes 
just  the  facilities  which  are  needed  by  the  thousands  in  families  and  Sabbath-schools  who  are  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  biblical  education.    It  Is,  in  itself,  a  library  of  reliable  information." 

W.  R  Sprague,  DJ).,  Pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  T.— J.  J.  Garmthara,  D.D.,  Putor  of 
Second  Parisii  Congreipttional  Chnrch,  Portland,  Mo.— Joel  Hawc»,  D.I).,  Pastor  of  First  Congr^ational  Cliui«h, 
Hartford,  a.— Daniel  Sharp,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  Third  Baptist  Chusch,  Boston.— N.  L.  TVothlngham,  n.P.,  b:e 
Pastor  of  First  CongrentioDal  Church  (Unitarian),  Boston.— Ephraim  Peabody,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Stone  <liapel  On- 
gregational  Church  (Lnitarian),  Boston.— A.  L.  Stone,  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Congregational  CSiurch,  Boston. — 
John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  (Episcopal) ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y — J.  R  Waterbury,  D.D.,  I'astor  of 
Bowdoin  Street  CSiureh  (Congregational) ,  Boston.— Baron  Slow,  D.D. ,  Pastor  of  Rowe  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 
—Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,l^tor  of  Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.— Samuel  M.  "Worcester,  D.D., Pastor 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church  (Congregational) ,  Salem.— Horace  Bushnell,  D.D. ,  Pastor  of  Third  Congregational  Church, 
Hartford,  Ct— Uisht  Reverend  J.  M.  Wainwright.  D.D.,  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  N.  Y.— Gardner  Spring,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  Chapel,  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y— W.  T.  Diiight,  D.D. .  Pastor  of  Third  Goi^rregational 
Church,  Portland,  Me. — E.  N.  Kiik,  Pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Congregatiomtl  Churcn,  Boston. — ^Prof.  Georjre  Bu$fa, 
author  of  NoUs  on  the  ScripUara,  N.  Y.— Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  author  of  BiUe  Dictionary ^  and  President  of 
Lewisburg  University.— Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  author  of  iVbtet  on  the  Scrintura,  and  Prof  in  Newton  Theo. 
Ins.— X.  Porter,  Prof,  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct— Jared  Sparks,  Edward  Everett,  Theodore  Frellnghnrsen, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  John  McLean,  Simon  Greenleaf,  Thomas  S.  Williams, — and  a  large  number  of  others  of  like 
eharacter  and  standing  of  the  above,  whose  names  can  not  here  appear. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  wkh  Intro- 
ductory Chapters  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of^he  Country,  and  on  the  Customs  and  Institutions  of 
the  Hebrews.    By  Joicr  Kim,  D.D.    With  upward  of  Uoo  hundred  lUustraUons.    12mo.  cloth,  $1.25. 
A  very  full  compendium  of  the  geography  and  history  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  era  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
to  the  present  day  ;  not  merely  a  dry  record  of  boundaries,  and  the  succession  of  rulers,  but  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  i4^culture,  habits  of  life,  literature,  science,  and  art,  with  the  religious,  political,  and  judicial  institutions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  hi  all  ages.    The  descriptive  portions  of  the  work  are  increased  in  value  by 
numerous  wood-cuts.    A  more  useful  and  instructive  book  has  rarely  been  published. — y.  T.  Ckmmercial. 

Whoever  wiU  read  this  book  till  he  has  possessed  himself  thoroughly  of  its  contents,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  read 
the  Bible  with  ftir  more  intelligence  and  satislkction  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life.— PitriCan  Beoorder. 

Beyond  all  dispute,  this  is  the  best  historical  compendium  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  those 
of  the  Ute  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Aii.—Bdinbwr^  Reaiao. 

JtdiT  In  the  numerous  notices  and  reviews  the  work  has  been  stronjfly  reconunended,  aa  not  only  odnurably 
adapted  to  the/amtly,  but  also  as  a  text  book  for  Satbath  and  toeek-dojf  scAoob. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM ;  Exhibiting  a  Systematic  View  of  that  Science. 
By  Saicuel  Davtoom,  D.D.^  of  the  University  of  Halle.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  two  elegant  octavo 
Tolnmea,  cloth,  $5. 

These  volumes  contain  a  statement  of  the  fouiver  of  criticism,  such  as  the  MSB.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Gredc 
Testament,  the  principal  versions  of  both,  quotations  from  them  m  early  writers,  parallels,— every  thing,  in  short, 
}s  discussed,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  criticum  of  the  text,  comprehending  all  that  comes  under  the  title  of 
Oaural  /ntrodMcCion,  in  Inwoductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

GtOTTLD  ft  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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CHAMBERS'S 

CrCLOPiEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  SSLBCTIOir  OF  THS  CHOICEST  PRODUCTIONS  OF  BNOLISH  AUTHORS,  FROM 

THE  EARLIEST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  ;  CONNECTED  BT  A  ORITICAL 

AND  BIOARAPHICAI.  HISTORY. 

EDITED  BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Ammo  ST  BOBSBT  OAMMXJTKMM  AITO  OTHXH  XMIirBRT  OSltTLSKSir 

/ 

Compute  in  fiM  tn^Mrta/  oeUno  volumet,  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  pagee  of  dotdU 

column  Utter-pretB^  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  elegant  iUuitralionB, 

Price,  doth,  $5,0(). 


rrvm  »r.  ti.  rrwmou^  jwwmnr  vg  "  rwrmmama  mma  tmawM 
(fUt  the  re*der  in  the  proper  point  of  view  for  simr^ing  I 
readers  cannot  iail  to  (Hront  largelv  bv  the  labon  of  the  cril 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  their  study  uom  what  is  superfluo 


Thb  work  embiBMs  about  one  thousand  authors,  chronolofncally  arranged  and  classed  ss  Foets,  Rlstortana,  Dram- 
itists,  PbiloeophenL  MeUphysicians,  Divines,  etc.,  with  choice  eelectionii  from  their  writings,  connected  by  a  Bio- 
(rraphical,  Historical  and  Critical  Narrative :  tnua  presenting' a  complete  view  of  English  Literature,  from  the  earliest 
tu  lite  prewnt  time.  Let  the  reader  ooen  where  he  will,  he  cannot  foil  to  find  matter  for  prollt  and  delight.  The 
selections  are  gems— >  infinite  riches  m  a  little  room;  In  the  language  of  another,  "A  whou  Bnoush  LisRAav 
rrsED  DOWN  iirro  oicb  chxap  book!'* 

OOr  The  Am saicAif  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and  mexsotint  Engimv- 
a\z»  of  the  heads  of  Shakspxarb,  Adoison,  Btroh  }  a  full-lensth  portrait  of  Da.  JoHirsoif,  and  a  beautiful  Hcenic 
rppresentation  of  OlitbbOoldsmith  and  Ds.  Jonifsoir.  These  important  and  elegant  addtuoos,  together  with  su- 
perior paper  and  bindfaig,  render  the  AicBBtcAir  superior  to  all  other  editions. 

extaacts  from  commendatory  notices. 

Prvm  W,  K  Prsacott,  AmAot  ^  *<  Ardnmul  md  ImMla.**    *<  The  plan  of  the  work  is  veiy  Judicious. ...  It  will 
(fUt  the  reader  bi  the  proper  point  of  view  for  surv^ing  the  whole  ground  over  which  he  is  travelling. .  .  .  i^iich 
""  . .       .  ^    -.    ■■       of  the  critic  who  has  the  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  really 

I  superfluous." 
**  I  concur  in  the  fongoiag  opinion  of  Mr.  Preseott.'*— Afavsrd  JSeerstt. 

"  It  will  be  a  useftU  and  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  libraiy  of  a  student  of  English  IHeratuxe.** — J^xeu 
ff^aglamd. 

"  We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  "f  this  work,  and  more  especially  its  republicatioR  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  price  whica  places  It  within  the  reach  of  a  great  number  of  readen."— AbrtA  Amerietm  Review. 

"  This  is  the  most  valttabie  and  magnificent  oontribution  to  a  sound  popular  literature  that  this  century  has  brcMight 
forth.  It  fills  a  place  which  was  before  a  blank.  Without  it,  Engliah  litoiamrs.  to  almost  mU  of  our  coiinio'inen, 
educated  or  uneducated.  Is  an  imperfect,  broken,  disjointed  mass.  Evenr  intellijient  man,  eveiy  inquiring  mind, 
eyeiy  scholar,  felt  that  the  foundation  was  missing.  Chamben*s  CyclopoBdia  supplies  this  radical  defect  It  beeins 
with  the  beginnbiff :  and,  step  by  step,  gives  to  evenr  one,  who  has  the  Intellect  or  taste  to  enjoy  it,  a  view  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  ul  its  complete,  beautiml,  and  pernct  proportions.**  —  Omndaga  Dnutrtt,  A*.  T. 

"  We  hope  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  obtain  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part useful  knowledge,  with  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  the  English  classics.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  tind 
a  place  in  our  district  and  other  public  libraries ;  yet  It  should  be  the  *  vade  mecum  *  of  every  scholar.**  —  Teachers* 
MdvoceUj  SyraesM,  JV,  T. 

"  The  design  has  been  weU  executed  by  the  selection  snd  concentration  of  some  of  the  best  productlona  of  Eng 
llsh  intellecL  flrom  the  earliest  Anglo-Sazon  writers  oown  to  those  of  the  prosent  day.  Ho  one  can  give  a  glance  si 
the  work  without  befaig  struck  with  its  beauty  and  cheapness.*'— ^cstvn  Couritr, 

"  We  should  be  glad  if  any  thing  we  can  say  would  favor  this  design.  The  elegance  of  the  execution  feasti)  tlie 
eye  with  beauty,  and  the  whole  is  suited  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste.  And  we  might  ask.  Who  caii  foil  to  gv 
back  vo  Its  beginnhig,  and  trace  his  mother  tongue  flram  its  rude  infoncy  to  Its  prseent  maturity,  elegance,  knd  ricik 
ness  >  **  —  Ckrittian  Mkmr,  PorOmtd. 

"  This  Cyclopsdia  Is  executed  with  great  fidelity  and  tact.  We  know  no  work  which  we  can  recommend  noie 
highly.**— JWoTs  SaJbirdm§  Oatette,  Pifls. 

**  It  is  a  good  selection  from  the  most  renowned  English  writers,  and  has  been  fitly  described  as  "  a  wkoU  £»^mji 
atrarf  fitMd  down  tafe  ens  cheap  booL**  The  Boston  edition  combines  neatnetf  with  cheapness,  engraved  porr raits 
being  given,  over  and  above  the  illustrations  of  the  English  copy.**— JV.  y.  Commercial  Jidoertiaor. 

^  Welcome !  more  than  welcome !  It  was  our  good  fortune  some  months  ago  to  obtain  a  glance  at  thist  work,  and 
we  have  ever  since  looked  with  earnestness  for  its  appearance  in  an  American  editfon.** — JVds  York  Recorder, 

«  The  hidastry,  leaning,  snd  ability  of  Bfr.  Chambeis  are  securities  for  the  exceMence  of  the  work,  and  we  com 
nend  it  to  every  man  of  taste  and  lelten  as  worthy  of  his  patronage.** — JVhs  York  Oftssrosr. 

*'  This  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  Edbibursh  edition,  and  certainly  prsssntt  a  speclmsn  of  typograpliy  and  en 
graving  of  which  we  may  be  proud.**— LodMs'JK^pository,  Rosioiu 

"This  publieatioo  wianows  the  gndn  ftom  an  interminable  mass  of  literary  chafT;  snd.  in  this  Kgard,  Is  nioei 
weleome  to  such  a  laboreaving  sfe  as  that  In  which  we  live.  No  man  of  taste  should  foil  of  possessing  a  work 
which  Is  evidently  a  cla8sic>*— JrenoR^  Sigiud,  CmebmatL 

<*  It  embodies  a  lain  anoont  of  historical  and  bfograpbka]  flKts,  and  llhistrates  more  perfectly  than  any  orner 
single  book.  A  work  like  this  cannot  foil  to  prove  convenient  snd  Interesting  to  the  man  of  letters ;  while,  to  tiie 
ordmaiy  reader.  It  opens  a  store  of  information  which  he  will  not  be  likely  to  obtafai  from  any  otiier  source.  We  hope 
ft  may  be  widely  circulated  in  this  country,  and  coqtribute  somethbig  to  the  cultivation  among  uur  iieople  of  a  ta«te 
for  the  liiaratnn  of  tlieir  mother  tongue,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  charactw  of  its  best  nissien.**—  PrsetfcBM 

GOULD  A17D  LINCOLN,  Pubuikbb*    Boixoa; 


CYCLOPAEDIA   OF   ANECDOTES 

OF 

UTEBATURE    AND   THE    FINE   ARTS; 

COaTAJtnN*    A   COFIOVS  AHD    OHOIOB    IBLBCTIOV    OV    ANBCDOTXS  OV    THB    TAMOIIt   FOBHS 
UTSEATVEB,  OV   THX  AETa,  OV   AECHITXCTORB,  EMAEATIllOa,   MOUC,  POETET,   VAIHTUI#> 
AKD   tCULFTUEB,  AND    OV  THE    MOST  CELBBEATED    UTEEAET    CBAEAOXXEt    ABP 
ABTIETE   OV   DIVVEEEW    OOUHTEIB8    AKD    A«BS,    ETC 

Bt  kazutt  arvine,  a.  m^ 

AVrHMI  M   '*OTflMr«OIA  or  UOMAL  AEB  BBUOIOUS  AKEOMITBt.'* 

With  numeroui  Uluaratiam.    725  pp.  Octavo.    Prie$^  cioihj  $8,00. 


This  Ii  unqueMkNiably  the  ehoieMt  eonwdon  of  nnedocw  •vtr  publMwd.  It  eoBtaiw  ikru  Vmmmd  mui  /brtf 
tMtiaiU*,  many  of  tbem  articlM  of  biterett,  ooniaising  iMding  imitar  equal  to  half  a  doien  pagte  of  a  eonuBOB 
Idino.  Toiume ;  and  racta  ia  the  wonderful  Tariety,  that  It  will  be  found  an  ahaoac  inexhauMible  fund  of  Interwt  Urn 
ev«f>'  cla«  of  leaden.  The  eiaboimie  clawlfteation  and  hidezea  muat  MMnmend  it,  eapecially  to  public  epeekemy  to 
fiie  various  claaaea  of  UUiwr^  amd  frimti/fe  ami.  to  oftiite,  ■reAamkt,  oatf  tk$n,  aa  a  Dictiokabt,  for  nftrtrntm^  in 
relation  \a  fiictii  on  the  numberleaa  eultfeetB  and  cbaneten  introduced.  Thete  are  alao  nora  than  eiia  tea^nad  «Md 
fVtgfin*  IUiutntioM$. 

N0TICB8   OF  THB  FRB8B. 


M  Any  one,  after  poaMaainf  this  work,  would  deem  it  an  faidlanenaahle  eonpanioB.  It  an  be  taken  up  when  tatt 
a  few  ttUNnentB  are  to  apare,  and  one  or  more  aneedoiaanad ;  and  when  one  haa  the  mind  well  atored  with  a  choiee 
coiiectiuu  of  anecdoiea.  be  haa  an  aadrtant  to  aucceaaAil  eonveiaational  eHbita  which  no  oonaideniian  would  induM 
him  to  part  with."  —  Ckrittim  J 


**  A  well-ptrfnted  anecdote  la  often  uaeAil  to  Oluacma  an  argument,  and  a  memoiy  well  alond  with  peiaoaal  incf- 
denu  enablea  the  poaeeeior  to  entertain  lively  and  agreeable  convemtion.  Thia  book  wil  be  an  armory  ftua 
which  to  diaw  the  anowa  of  wh  and  aatin  on  orcaainn  **— ,^.  F.  OtmmmxinI  JdumtUtr. 

"It  is  a  compilation  of  raie  Talue  and  faitenaL  The  aniiteeli  and  characters  embraced  In  it  an  ao  variona  tkat 
oTeiy  taste  may  be  gratilled;  and  thefaUbimaiioB  it  ooniaiaa  an  ngaid  to  Utanuy  charactaia,  aitiatB,  kc,  ia invate- 
able.'*  —  EmM  BMCm  Leigmr. 

"  A  puUieatinn  which  erery  body  ahould  poaaaaa ;  what  will  form  a  EtagniBcant  ooOeetMi  of  aneedotaa  leach- 
ing literature  and  the  line  artL**  — •  wffttony  d^eoCalar. 

'•  It  111  brimfull  of  amuetng  aeenee,  enlivenfaig  aneedotea,  puna,  and  Joke%  faHanpened  with  laminiaeaBcei  of 
remarkable  men.**— Ab«  B^ord  Mk§  Emmmg  mmm4mr4. 


**  Thia  ia  a  most  Taluable  work  for  all  public  apeakera  and  wmen.  To  the  gneml  nader  fow  booto  wID  ha 
foe  nd  mure  entertaining  and  instructive.'*  ^  Ssca  />— emrt.  ^ 

"  It  fonna  a  larie  dictionaiy  of  well-eelected  aneedotea  on  all  the  important  aulir)ecf8  conneclad  with  litaiahiia  and 
art,  topically  and  alphabetically  arranfsd,  and  numeioualy  iUuatrated.'*  —  Fkrmu**  OsMaaL 

**  One  of  the  moel  entertaining  thinp  that  haa  come  under  our  obeerratlon  for  many  a  day.**— A*.  IE  ffialiarf. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  thinp  of  the  kind  over  given  to  the  public  There  ia  ecarcely  a  paragraph  in  the 
whole  book  which  will  nut  interest  some  one  deeply  ;  for,  while  men  of  letten,  argument,  and  art  cannot  affibvd  m 
do  without  its  Immense  ftind  of  sound  maxima,  pungent  wit,  apt  illuBtrations,  and  brilliant  ezamplee,  the  merchant, 
mechanic,  and  laborer  will  find  It  one  of  the  clioicest  ooni|»anions  of  the  hours  of  relaxation.  '  Whatever  be  the 
mood  of  one's  mind,  and  however  limited  the  time  for  reading,  in  the  almost  endless  variety  and  great  brevity  of  the 
articles  he  can  And  aomething  tu  auit  hia  feelings,  whicn  he  can  begin  and  end  at  once.'  It  may  alao  be  made 
the  venr  life  ofthe  eocial  circle,  eoatahiing  pleasant  readfaig  for  all  agaa,  at  all  tioMa  and  aeaaona.**  —  JBi(|hla  GiaBBw<> 

"  A  publication  of  which  there  la  little  danger  of  apeaking  in  too  flatlarmg  terma ;  a  perlbet  Thesaunia  of  ran  and 
nrioua  biformatkm,  caralblly  selected  and  methodically  arranged.  A  jewel  of  a  book  to  lie  upon  one^  table,  ta 
•at-fch  up  hi  thoNO  brief  momenii  of  leiaun  that  could  not  be  X9>ry  pnmtfy  turned  to  aeooant  by  neoune  ta  aqy 
vonnected  work  in  any  department  of  literature.*'  —  TVey  Bmdg$L 

*  No  fiunily  ought  to  be  without  it,  for  It  ia  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  very  im 


piled  firom  all  kinds  of  books,  ftom  all  quarteia  ofthe  globe,  ftwn  all  ajma  of  the  world,  and  in  nlation  to  every  corpo- 
real matter  at  all  worthy  of  being  remarked  or  remembered.  No  work  has  been  iasued  fhMn  the  preaa  for  a  numberof 
vears  for  which  tliere  waa  auch  a  manifeat  want,  and  we  are  certain  h  ejfy  needa  to  be  known  to  meet  with  an 
unmenae  sale." — JVte  Jbresy  Unimu 

**  The  work  will  be  useful  to  all  daaaea.  not  only  the  aeholar  but  the  gemial  reader.  Aa  a  book  of  nfennwll 
will  be  invaluable,  and  no  peieon  who  desires  to  poeseas  informalloQ  hi  regard  to  the  world  of  letteia,  ackncsb  aai 
art,  should  be  without  it."  —  DaUg  MHfo,  Mkmpon,  JL  /. 

'*  This  ia  not  a  mere  etorr  teller,  a  compllathm  of  *  long  yama '  and  aneedotea,  but  a  rsally  valuable  eonpead  of 
aketcheo  of  great  men  and  litorety  curiosltlea.  It  la  a  little  libraiy  in  itaelf,  and  containa  a  fiind  of  rich  anecdolw 
(hat  ia  uaeful  and  entertainhig  to  all  readen.  It  aaema  like  the  convemtion  of  some  wise  old  friend,  who  has  Uvel 
forever,  and  been  a  pU^jmMto  of  all  great  and  good  men.**— Fbanlaia  end  Jeumal,  oardiaer,  JIfa. 

**  Well  calculated  to  internet  every  claas  of  readen,  aerving  aa  an  agreeable  entertainment  and  aourca  of  uaiM 
hiformation,  when  the  mind  needa  to  be  relapaed  ftom  the  Atttguea  of  study  or  the  pwuw  of  bualaess  and  can^**- 

**  Tbe  author  haa  dlaplayed  admirable  taato  in  hia  eeleetSona,  and  haa  taken  due  can  to  avoM  every  thhig  of  aa 
jijiirioiia  tenJency.  His  work  ia  adapted  to  aflbid  agreeable  entertainment,  and  at  the  aame  time  to  Impart  amih 
•iseful  hiformation  '*—  ZiamU  MmeaU. 

**  A  moat  comprehenalve  work,  embiadng  aneedotea  of  diatlngulshed  men,  flom  the  earlieat  timea  down  Id  thoia 
now  living  and  nwwing  among  us.  Such  a  book  haa  a  use  beyond  the  pl^aaum  a  flr«  and  desuftoiy  peniml  n^ 
afford ;  the  aneedotee,  having  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  uMy  be  readily  nforred  to  aa  occaafam  may  lequfae,  *» 
|vint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.*  **  —  JtmrnakM  JevrmaL 

"  It  ia  well  printed,  Aimlahed  widi  numeroua  inuatratkna  repieaentfaig  nenona  and  plaeaa  of  note,  and  eoalUBi  a 
vast  ftind  of  aneedotea.  Thelnduairy  ofthe  comjdlar  in  aoeumulatiqg  aM  anaaglttf  amll  a  ■■■  or  ttuiaiy  BMBl. 
»iut  have  been  amaa^ng.**  —  liam  aatt  CmtHat 
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